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ADVERTISEMENT,  by  the  AUTHOR, 

TO    THE   FIRST    EDITION. 


Some  parts  of  the  work  now  presented  lo  the 
public  may  seem  to  require  an  Apology,  as  not 
being"  composed  with  that  formalih/,  which  may 
be  thought  requisite.  The  fact  is,  these  Lectures 
were  not  written  in  order  to  be  read;  the  writing 
was  merely  a  preparation  far  speaking.  To  revise 
them  now,  and  give  them  an  appearance  fit  to 
meet  the  eye  o''  a  critical  reader^  would  be  a  work 
of  much  lime,  and  perhaps  of  little  utility.  Wri- 
tings have  often  been  rendered  obscure  by  too 
laboured  a  correct ioo,  and  by  endeavours  to  re- 
duce matter  into  the  least  possible  compass.  This 
apology^  it  is  hoped^  may  suffice,  if  some  expres- 
sions are  found  of  rather  a  familiar  sort^  and  if 
some  remain  in  the  form  of  queries. 

With  respect  to  subject  rnaiier,  every  reader  of 
Lectures  should  be  aware,  that  they  do  not  pretend 
lo  be  wholly  originaL  If  the  Lecturer  compiles 
with  judgment  what  will  be  most  useful  to  his 
particular  hearers,  and  sometimes  advances  a  step 
or  two  beyond  his  predecessors,  he  does  all  that 
ought  lo  be  expected  from  him.  In  examining- 
what  has  been  ah^eady  said,  he  will  naturally  thinK 
for  himself,  from  wlience  something  original  will 
resull ;  and,  if  one  man  improves  one  subject  a 
little,  and  another  anolher,  there  is  an  advancement 
of  knowledge  upon  the  whole. 

Where  subjects  have  occasioned  much  dispute, 
and  no  decision  has  been  made  upon  them^  in 
which  the  generality  have  acquiesced,  soch  as 
those  relating  to  languages  and  customs  of  remote 

antiquity. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

antiquityi  it  may  often  be  better  to  content  one's 
self  with  giving  clear  accounts  of  old  opinions,  than 
to  aim  at  establishing  some  new  one. 

The  Heads  of  these  Lectures  having  been  already 
printed^  it  seems  desireable,  that  the  Lectures  them- 
telves  should  now  correspond  to  them  ;  even  though, 
for  that  purposCj  some  observations  should  be 
retained,  wliich  some  readers  may  think  of  inferior 
moment  :  ei^pecialiy  as  comparing  the  Lectures 
with  the  Heads  will  always  be  useful  towards  gain- 
ing a  right  notion  of  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration. 

It  may  be  right  to  add,  for  the  sake  of  those 
diligent  and  attentive  hearers  who  took  Notes 
during  the  delivery  of  the  Lectures,  that  they  need 
not  suspect  their  own  accuracy,  if  they  find  some 
remarks  in  their  papers  which  are  not  here ;  and 
some  here,  which  they  have  not.  Such  differences 
are  thus  to  be  accounted  for :  if^  in  the  delivering 
of  a  Lecture,  something  seemingly  useful  occurred, 
which  had  not  occurred  in  the  preparation,  it  was 
not  always  rejected,  nor  always  written  down 
afterwards ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
seemed  to  be  occasion  to  finish  any  subject  or 
chapter  at  any  particular  Lecture,  that  could  not, 
in  some  cases  he  done,  without  omitting  something, 
which  had  been  prepared. 

Had  Mr,  Malone's  Inquiry  concerning  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  Shakspeare  papers  been  published, 
when  Book  L  Chap.  xiii.  Sect.  4.  was  delivered^  it 
would  have  been  mentioned,  as  containing  striking 
exatTfples  of  what  is  there  laid  down. 


P.  S,  Passages  which  in  the  Notes  are  only 
referred  to,  were  at  the  Lectures  read  to  the 
Auditors, 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION     OF     THE 

LECTURES   IN    DIVINITY. 


This  Second  Edition  of  the  Lectures  is  printed 
on  account  of  the  University ;  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  numerous  small  corrections,  left  by  the 
Aadior^  in  the  margin  of  a  particular  Copy. 
In  other  respects,  the  First  Edition  has  been 
scrupulously  followed. 

Cambridge, 
April,  1822. 
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Tfis  Re¥&rI»d  JOHN    HEY,    D.D. 


{Originally  pnMiihed  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga2INE^ 
for   April,    1815.) 


Died,  March  17,  John  Hey,  D.D;  aged  eighty. 
He  was  born  in  July  1734.  In  1751  he  was 
admitted  of  Catharine  Hall^  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;  and  he  continued  a  Member  of  that 
College  till  1758  :  when  he  removed  to  a  Fellow- 
ship in  Sidney  Sussex  College ;  of  which  College 
he  continued  a  Member  till  he  quitted  the  Univer- 
sity in  1795.  He  took  the  following  degrees : 
B.A.  in  January  1755^  of  Catharine  Hall;  M.  A. 
in  1758,  of  Sidney;  B.  D.  in  1766;  D.D.  in 
178O.  But  in  1775  he  performed  his  exerciae 
for  his  Doctor's  degree :  in  which  he  gave  an 
instance  of  that  mode  of  disputation  which  is  not 
usual,  and  is  called  a  Public  Act.    He  was  a  Tutor 
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of  Sidney  College  from  1760  to  1779;  and  was 
one  of  the  Preachers  of  his  Majesty's  Chapel  at 
Whitehall 

His  Fellowship  in  Sidney  College  becaine  vacant 
by  his  accepting,  from  Lord  Maynard,  the  Rectory 
of  Passenham  in  Northamptonshire,  near  Stony 
Stratford.  Not  long  afterwards  he  obtained  the 
adjoining  Rectory  of  Calverton^  by  exchange  for 
a  distant  Living  offered  to  him  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
On  these  two  Livings  he  bestowed  assiduous  pas- 
toral care  :  the  small  extent  of  the  whole,  and 
the  thin  population,  enabling  him  to  attend  to 
every  distinct  family  in  both  parishes.  From 
the  time  of  his  obtaining  Passenham  till  about 
five  months  before  his  deaths  his  ordinary  resi- 
dence was  there;  except  the  time  which  the 
duties  of  his  Professorship  required  him  to  spend 
at  Cambridge. 


In  l/BO  he  was  elected  the  first  Norrisian 
Professor^  of  Divinity,  in  the  University.  In  1785^ 
and  again  in  1790,  the  Professorship  became 
vacantj  by  the  Will  of  Mr.  Norris  the  founder : 
and  he  was,  each  time,  re-elected.  In  179^,  he 
ceased  to  be  Professor :  being  too  old,  by  the 
WiU,  to  be  re-electedj  and  having  declined  to 
vacate  the  Professorship,  in  1794,  in  order  to  be 
re-elected  within  tlic  prescribed  age. 

When 
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IX 


When  Tutor,  in  Sidney  College^  he  gave 
Lectures  in  Morality  :  which  were  attended  by 
aeveral  persons  voluntarily  (amongst  whom  were 
the  late  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  persons  of  rank), 
besides  those  pupils  whose  attendance  was  required. 
These  Lectures  have  not  been  printed.  His 
Lectures  in  Divinity  are  before  the  Public;  having 
been  printed  at  the  University  Press,  1796 — 1798, 
and  published  in  four  volumes  octavo.  He  also 
published  seven  Sermons,  at  different  times ;  and 
a  Poem  on  the  Redemption,  %vhich  gained  Seaton*s 
Prize  in  the  University  in  1763;  and  Discourses 
on  the  Malevolent  Sentiments,  in  one  volume, 
in  180L  And  in  1811  he  printed,  without  pub- 
lishing, General  Observations  on  the  Writings 
of  St.  Paul. 


In  1814  he  divested  himself  of  the  whole  of 
his  ecclesiastical  preferment:  which  was  merely 
(he  two  Livings  mentioned  above.  And  he  removed 
to  London  in  October  :  having  resigned  Calverton 
at  Lady-day^  and  Passenham  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber. From  that  time  he  continued  in  London  to 
his  death:  growing  feeble  in  body,  till,  without 
painful  disease,  he  sunk  under  that  feebleness ; 
retaining  to  the  last  a  soundness  of  mind,  and 
giving,  to  every  business  that  came  before  him, 
a  remarkable  degree  of  that  persevering  attention 
which  had  evidently  been^  with  him^  a  matter  of 
strict  duty  through  a  long  course  of  years.     Had 
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a  mitre  been  placed  od  his  head  (which  was  at 
least  once,  from  good  authority,  understood  to  be 
highly  probable),  he  appears  likely  to  have  dis- 
chaiged  the  duties  imposed  by  it  >yith  the  same 
steady  aiid  principled  perseverance. 

He  is  buried  in  the  burying-ground  of  St. 
John's  Chapel^  St.  John's  Wood,  in  the  parish 
of  Marybone :  in  which  parish  he  died. 
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The  Author  printed  three  Editions  of  the  Heads 
of  Lectures;  in  1783,  1793,  and  1794.  From 
which  last,  with  a  few  corrections  in  manuscript 
by  the  Author,  this  fourth  Edition  is  printed. 

April,  1829. 


THE   RIGHT   REVEREND 

BEILBY, 

LORD    BISHOP    OF    LONDON, 
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IN 
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JOHN    HEY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Bt  the  particular  directions  of  the  Founder 
of  the  Norrisian  Professorship,  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  the  Lectures  given  on  his  Foundation, 
are  taken  out  of  Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  say 
something  of  that  work. 

The    directions    are    these;    'I   make  it 
^  essential  to    this    Institution    that   the   Pro- 

*  fessor    reads,    or    causes    to    be    read,   dur- 

*  ing  the  course   of   Lectures,    the  following 

*  articles  in  the  said  Exposition  of  the  Creed ; 

*  viz.  the  whole  article  relating  to  our  blessed 
'  Saviour,  beginning  with, — *'  and  in  Jesus 
*'  Christ  his  Only  Son  our  Lord,'*   and  end- 

*  ing   with, — '*  the  quick    and    the    dead :" — 

*  the  Article  relating  to   the    Holy  Ghost, — 

a  ''I  be- 
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"I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;"— and  the 
'  Article, — *'  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body 
*'  and  the  Life  everlasting." ' 

Though  I  believe  that  the  Founder  was 
not  aware  how  much  time  it  would  take  up 
to  follow  his  directions,  yet  I  have  thought 
it  my  Duty  to  comply  with  them  literally ;  and 
that  the  true  intent  of  them  might  not  be  frus- 
trated, I  have  intermixed  with  the  reading 
some  remarks: — these  seemed  to  be  required 
both  by  the  text^  and  by  the  Notes. 

Some  remarks  seemed  wanting  occasionally 
upon  the  text,  lest  the  force  of  the  reasoning, 
which  is  very  regular,  should  be  impaired  by 
the  intervals  between  the  successive  readings, 
and  by  the  absence  of  any  hearers  from  any 
preceding  Lecture, 

But  I  found  remarks  chiefly  wanting  for 
the  Notes  ;  which  consist  of  authorities  and 
illustrations;  and  point  out  to  the  Scholar, 
the  principal  sources  of  Theological  learning. 
The  erudition  displayed  in  them  is  wonder- 
ful :  Every  authority  made  use  of,  seems  the 
very  best  of  its  kind: — ^by  which  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  sentence  quoted  is  excellent 
in  itself;  but  as  far  as  any  passage  is  used  or 
applied  to  any  particular  purpose,  so  far  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  best  which  could  be 

found 
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found  in  the  whole  range  of  human  Learn- 
ing. Indifferent  Writers,  inaccurate  Histo- 
rians, may  supply  useful  and  authentic  in- 
formation in  certain  cases;  nevertheless  it  is 
proper  to  understand  the  characters  of.  the 
several  Authors  from  whom  proofs  and  illus- 
trations are  derived ;  and  the  degree  of  credit 
due  to  each,  in  any  particular  matter  or  ques- 
tion. 

I  cannot  content  myself,  whilst  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Bp.  Pearson's  learning,  without  par- 
ticularly mentioning  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures:  he  seems  to  have  kept 
all  the  important  passages  in  his  view,  relat- 
ing to  any  subject  under  his  consideration, 
in  a  manner  I  never  before  observed.  Dr. 
Jortin*  speaks  of  'Uhe  amazing  harmony, 
**  analogy,  and  correspondence  between  the 
*'  Old  and  New  Testament,  not  only  in 
"  the  direct  Prophecies,  but  in  the  types, 
'*  rites,  ceremonies,  and  events  contained  in 
*'  the  former,  and  fulfilled  in  a  sublimer  sense 
"  in  the  latter,  which  upon  the  whole  could 
**  never  be  the  effect  of  blind  chance  :'• 
Bishop  Pearson  mixes  and  interweaves  sen- 
tences and  expressions  of  Scripture  with 
his    other    expressions     in    such    a     manner 

as 
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as  to  shew  this  "harmony,  analog)^,  and  cor- 
respondence/' more  fully  and  rationally  than 
any  other  author  that  I  have  known. 

It  will  be  naturally  concluded  from  what 
has  been  now  said,  that  I  feel  no  reluctance 
in  obeying  the  directions  of  the  Founder 
with  regard  to  Bishop  Pearson  ;  I  certainly 
should  feel  none  if  the  Students  had  seemed 
to  entertain  the  same  opinion  with  myself; — 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  Lectures  on  his  Ex- 
position of  the  Creed,  have  been  more  thinly 
attended  than  the  rest ;  this  must  necessarily 
take  off  something  from  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing them  ; — Nevertheless  I  am  very  far  from 
being  insensible  to  many  instances  of  regularity 
and  attention,  of  the  most  becoming  and  ex- 
emplary sort,  during  the  fourteen  years  I  have 
read  in  the  University ;  but  at  the  same  time 
that  I  reflect  upon  these  with  the  most  cor- 
dial satisfaction,  I  must  be  permitted  to  lament^ 
that  a  work  shewing  the  greatest  soundness 
of  reasoning,  clearness  of  method,  and  depth 
of  knowledge,  should  not  universally  meet  with 
its  merited  respect  and  admiration. 

Whence  (I  have  sometimes  asked  myself) 
can  this  arise  ?  Is  it  because  some  think  they 
need  not  confine  themselves  to  read  that  in  a 
Lecture-room    at   a   certain   hour    which   they 

can 


can  read  at  home  at  any  "  convenient  sea- 
•*  son*  ?'*  If  so,  it  should  be  considered  that 
setting  apart  an  hour  for  the  mere  reading  of 
any  Book  in  company  with  others  equally  in- 
terested in  it,  is  a  plan  rational  in  itself;  it 
is  one  likely  to  defeat  the  little  subterfuges  of 
self-deceit  and  indolence,  and  to  occasion 
sympathetic  feelings  of  a  desirable  sort :  it 
also  prevents  cursory  reading,  by  calling  up 
every  passage  into  full  view  :— r-and  after  all, 
it  hinders  no  argument  from  being  re-cun- 
sidered  in  retirement. — Perhaps  hearing  ori- 
ginal disquisitions  may  be  more  amusing  at 
the  time,  at  least  to  a  common  ear; — ^but 
as  they  will  not  always  be  perfectly  digested 
by  him  who  delivers  them,  hearing  an  author 
of  established  reputation  distinctly  read,  may 
be  more  satisfactory  upon  the  whole; — and 
the  idea  that  it  may  be  so,  may  anticipate  the 
satisfaction,  and  make  it  felt  even  at  the  time 
of  the  reading. 

Can  a  masterly  work  be  undervalued  be- 
cause it  was  composed  in  the  last  Century^ 
and  because  the  language  is  therefore  now 
become  in  a  small  degree  antiquated  ?  It  were 
a  pity  indeed  if  that  did  any  harm  in  a  place 
where    the   arbitrary    and   variable   nature   of 

worik 
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words  must   be   well    understood :    to   me  the 
style  of  Bishop  Pearson's  work,  when  I  have 
allowed  for  the  effects  of  a  century  upon   it, 
seems  that  of  simple  grandeur  and  manly  de- 
corum :   though  the  work  may  be  chiefly   in- 
tended to  instruct  and   convince,    the  style  is 
never    low   or  vulgar;    nor    ever    really    cold 
and  lifeless;    it   is  always   chaste  and   noble; 
there  is   in   it,  a  venerable   animation,    and  a 
decency  of  zeal,  rarely  to   be  found  in  writers 
on  controverted  subjects :    the  expressions  are 
full  of  meaning  and  dignity;  they  glow  with 
the    fervent   piety  of   a    well-informed    mind. 
If  such  a  style  does  not  gratify  the  ear  of  mo- 
dern delicacy,  I  should  infer  that  it  must  be 
owing,    either  to  some  vicious  refinement,  or 
to  a  want  of   that   philosophy  which  regards 
all  changes  of  mere  Jashions,  with  indifference. 
— And  I  should  say  the  same  to  one  who  w^as 
disgusted  with  such  a  style  of  writing,  that  I 
should  to  one  who  was  not  at  first  captivated 
with  what  is  called  the  grand  style  of  paint- 
ing :  —be  perswaded    that    the  highest  sort  of 
pleasure  is  to  be  found  in   that  to   which  the 
best   judges    ascribe    consummate    excellence ; 
go    at   first    upon    their    authority ;    turn    not 
away    for    a    momentary   disgust ;    if  you  are 
struck  with  a  seeming  uncouthness   and  hard- 
ness, the  imperfection   may  really  lie  in  your 

own 
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own  prejudices ;  persevere  in  your  contempla- 
tion ;  and  ere  long,  that  very  plainness  and 
noble  simplicity,  which  at  first  ofiended^  will 
excitC'your  admiration  and  conciliate  your  af- 
fections, so  as  to  make  you  set  little  value  upon 
what  is  ornamented  by  a  corrupt  taste>  or  a 
luxuriant  imagination. 

I  must  then  be  permitted  to  hope  that  those 
Students  in  Divinity,  whose  time  is  not  occii- 
pied  by  business  which  appears  to  them  in. 
dispensible,  will  attend  all  the  Lectures  with 
equal  assiduity;  or  at  least  will  not  particu- 
larly overlook  the  rational  care  of  the  Founder 
to  secure  to  them,  in  spite  of  the  partiality 
of  Lecturers  for  their  own  notions  and  inven- 
tions, a  never-failing  fund  of  solid  and  salutary 
instruction. 

J.  H. 


Sidney  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
Nov.  3,  1794. 
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CHAP.    X. 
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1.  General  view  of  the  subject. 

2.  In  every  Language  illusions  are   made  to  particular 

customs,  and  customary  notions j  and  then  the  literal 
sense  of  expressions  must  be  more  restrained  than 
the  true  sense. 

3.  This  perceived  in  explaining  customs  to  Foreigners, 

4.  — — — ^^  in  studying  dead  languages. 

5.  The  true  sense  of  Declarations,  in  popular  language,  is 

more  restrained  than  the  literal  sense. 

6.  The  directions,   also,    which  we  give   to  others,  fre- 

quently admit  of  exceptions  and  limitations. 

7.  Application  of  these  remarks  to  the  ^illusions,  Deda* 

rations,  and  Precepts  of  Scripture. 

8.  Scriptural  illusions,  to  Antiquities, — natural,  artificial^ 

public,    private; — to    History,    Geography,    Chro- 
nology, Controverted  opinions, 
g.  Scriptural  Declarations.    Perfect  universality,  in  affirm- 
ing, seldom  intended. 

10.  Scriptural    Precepts.     Hospitality:    Sympathy:    imi- 

tation of  children:  use  of  wine:  precepts  implied  in 
praise  and  blan>e. 

11.  Most   danger   of   error,    where    that    which    is   only 

implied,  is  the  least  likely  to  take  our  attention. 

CHAP.  XI. 

0/  applying  sayings  and   actions  recorded  in  Scripture,  to 
ourselves. 

1.  Connexion    between    this    Chapter,  and   the   pre- 
ceding. 
^.  Distinction  between  them. 

3.  General  idea  of  the  Application  here  meant. 

4.  Instances.     Of  Ministers  of  the  Church. 

5.  Of  the  Sabbath,  Jewish  and  Christian. 

6.    Of  washing  the  feet  of  the  Disciples. 

7. Of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

8.  This  Application  liable  to  Abuse. 

CHAP. 


CHAP.    XII. 

Of  examimng   the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Books 
accounted  Sacred. 

INTRODUCTION. 

That  there  is  a  divine  RevelatioD/  has  been  hitherto 
taken  for  granted  ;  but  its  existence  ought  to  be  carefully 
proved.  The  remaining  Chapters  of  this  first  Book  are 
employed  in  proving  it. 

Revelation  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New.  But,  if  the  New  be  of  Divine  Authority,  so 
must  the  Old. — Our  proofs  therefore  will  apply,  imme- 
diately, only  to  the  New  Testament,  and  we  are  to 
consider, 

1.  The  Book  itself. 

2.  The  Reception  of  it  in  the  world. 

3.  The   Need  there  was  of  it,    for  the  Instruction   and 

Reformation  of  Mankind. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  New  Testament  itself;  there 
being  several  particulars  to  be  considered,  it  may  be 
useful  previously  to  give  a  collective  view  of  them. 

The  New.Testanierit, 

By  whom  written. — when. 

Not  invented.   .     ^ 

Containing  in  itself  evidence  of  its  truth. 

^     ,  .  .      /'can  Miracles  be  made  credible  ? 

'"^S  c  Ability      i^f^jj 

S*SraX  *^*'  ^^""^  ^^"  *°y^  j  !l?'^"*>''"Vne8ses. 
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'•         ^do  they  prove  any  thing,  if  there  have  ? 

Containing  completions  of  Prophecies. 

£.  With  re^rd  to  the  Reception  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  World,  we  must  take  notice  of, 
The  accounts  of  Friends^ 
-  of  Enemies. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  Need  which  men  had  of  Revelation, 
we  must  explain. 
Their  religious  state,  as  mere  Men, 
■'  as  Christians. 

1.  The 


1.  The   Proofs  here  to  be    given  can  be  only  of  the 

probable  kind. 

2.  Some   Terms  explained.     Genuine,    Auihenlic.    ApO" 

cryphal.     Canonical. 
S.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  word  inspired. 

4.  Of  writings^  the  pretensions  of  which,  to  inspiration, 

or  the  Genuineness  of  which,  have  been  disallowed 
by  some  Christians. — Fabricius.  Jones.  Toland« 
Richardson. 

5.  Such  writings  do  not  afford  any  valid  objection  to  our 

receiving  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

6.  The  genuineness  of  the  canonical  books  how  proved, 

against  some  Sects  of  Christians^  and  against 
unbelievers; — from  the  writings  of  Friends,  and 
of  Enemies. 

7.  Against  some  Sects  of  Christians. 

8.  Against  unbelievers ;  generally. 

9.  More  particularly:  The  writings  of  Friends:  and  first, 

of  Dr.  Lardner's  works. 

10.  Of    the   writings    of    those    called,    collectively,   the 

Fathers, 

11.  The  Fathers.— as  Records  of  Christian  Antiquity. 

12.  as  Preachers  of  Christian  Virtue. 
13. as  Expositors  of  Holy  Writ. 

14.  _— ^ as  Defenders  of  pure  Doctrine. 

15.  —         as  liable  to  suspicion  of  pious  Fraud. 

16.  — '—  of  Credulity. 

Daille. 

17.  The    genuineness   of  the   canonical   Books    how    far 

ren(!ered  doubtful  by  the  writings  of  enemies  to 
Christianity.     Celsus.     Porphyry.    Julian.    &c. 

CHAP.  XUI. 
Of  the  difference  between  real  and  fictitious  Narratives, 

1.  General  notion  of  the  contents  of  this  Chapter. 

2.  Method    of    discerning    real  from  fictitious    Narra- 

tives. 

3.  Of  the  difficulty  of  drawing  particular  characters  in 

order  to  have  them  pass  for  real;  and  first,  the 
character  of  an  equal. 

4.  — of  one  remote,  in  place,  or  time. 

5. of  a  superior, 

6,  of  one  more  than  human. 

7.  Ob- 


7.  Objection,  from  the  success  of  fictitious  characters 

in  epic  and  dramatic  compositions. 

8  Application  of  the  foregoing  to  the  Gospel-narra- 
tives. 

9.  The  literary  characters  of  the  sacred  Historians. 

10.  Of  the  iupematural  events  related  by  them. 

11.  Of  the  natural  incidents,  manners,  sentiments,  and 

expressions,  found  in  the  Gospel-narratives. 

12.  Of  the  agreement  between  the  several  Narrators. 

13.  The   reasoning  of  this  Chapter  will  appear*  the  more 

forcible,  as  the  human  mind  shall  be  more  improved. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

0/  the  Evidence  which  a  Book  may  contain,  in  itself y  of 
the  truth  of  facts  related  in  it. 

1.  Connexion  with  the  preceding. 

2.  Historical  assertions,  likely  to  have  been  contradicted, 

if  false,  and  not  contradicted,  are  credible. 

8.  Events,  allowed  to  be  true,  by  those,  who  must  have 

wished  them  false,  are  credible. 

4.  Events  are  credible,  when  men  are  solicitous  to  deny 
their  plain  consequences;  or  account  for  them  ab- 
surdly. 

6.  Facts  implied  in  Letters,  may  sometimes  be  con- 
ceived as  attested  by  those  to  whom  the  Letters  are 
addressed. 

6.  Persons  declared  to  have  been  present  at  any  event,  may 

often  be  considered  as  witnesses  of  that  event,  if  they 
know  of  the  declaratipn. 

7.  It  is  not  always  necessary,  that  such  persons  should 

be  mentioned  by  nofhe. 

8.  Remarkable  effects  of  an  event  related,  may  make  it 

credible. 
9*  These  proofs  may  concur. 

10.  The   evidence  here   spoken    of,    distinguished    from 

traditional  evidence. 

11.  The  preceding  observations  applied  to  the  events  of 

the  New  Testament. 

12.  Of  the  writings  of  Josephtu,  considered  with  relation 

to  the  a&irs  of  Christians. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XV. 

Of  the  credibility  of  Miracles  in  general. 

1.  Mr.  Hume. 

2.  The  conclusion  of  his  Argument  on  Miracles,  quoted 

and  explained. 

3.  His  argument  confounds  prejudice  with  reasoning. 

4.  Laws  of  Nature,  are.  not  Laws,  strictly  so  called. 

5.  The  liw  of   Gravity,    means   only  a   series  of  past 

facts. 

6.  Oi  conclusions  from  Analogy.    Analogies  conspiring ; 

opposing,  and  interrupting  each  other. 

7.  Analogy  is  not   rightly  opposed,   by  Mr.  Hume,  to 

Testimony. 

8.  His  opposition  of  Analogy  and  Testimony,  goes  upon 

several  suppositions,   which  are  not  true. 

9.  Belief  in  Testimony,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  expec- 

tation grounded  on  simple  Analogy. 

10.  Supposing  men   always   to    have    spoken   Truth,  the 

Testimony  of  one  man  is  sufficient  to   gain  credit 
for  what  we  call  a  Violation  of  a  Law  of  Nature. 

11.  Any    Testimony,    which   has    never  been    known   to 

mislead,  is  sufficient  to  gain  credit  for  such  an  event. 
112.  We  expect,  by  Analogy,  extraordinary  measures,  on 

extraordinary  occasions. 
IS.  Conclusion,  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of  miracles  in 

general. 

14.  Miracles  may  answer  some  purposes,  to  those,  whose 

assent  concerning  them  is  suspended, 

15.  Men,    who   chuse  the  probable   side  of    a  question, 

sometimes   err,    by    forgetting,    that  many  things 
happen  against  probability. 

16.  Mr.  Hume's  distinction  between  a  miraculous,  and  an 

extraordinary  event,  is  not  important. 

17.  The   diflference    between    expecting  like  events,   and 

disbelieving  unlike, 

18.  A  caution  to   be  used  in    reading  Mr.   Hume's  rea- 

sonings. 

19.  One  cause  of  admitting  false  accounts  of  Miracles, 

is  Credulity, 

20.  Another,  is  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  Admiration. 

21.  The  inim&fr- of  miracles  falsely  pretended  to,  ought  not 

to  prevent  belief  of  Miracles  in  general. 

22.  Criteria,    for  discerning  true  miracles  from  false,  are 

proper  objects  of  inquiry. 

C  H  A  P. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


the   creiUbiiUtf   of  the   Miracles    recorded  in   the    New 
Teitament,  and  the  Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

1.  Ability  of  witnesses,  in  what  it  consists. 
£,  Possessed  by  the  witnesses  of  the  Gospel-miracles. 
5.  Mr.  Hume's  calumnji  grounded  on  Lucian's  Pseudo- 
maiitis,  refuted. 

4.  Intention  of  good  Witnesses,  described. 

5.  The  description  appiied  to  the  Gospel-witnesses. 

6.  Of  the  Number  of  the  Gospel- wiinesseS|  and  the  force 

of  concurrent  Testimony. 
7*  The  notion  of  Miracles  being  Allegorical:  with  some 
account  of  Thomas  Woolslon* 

Mr*  Hiinie*s  challenge,  concerning  the  Miracles  re- 
corded in  tlie  Pentaleitch. 

Miracles,  supposed  real,  must  manifest  the  Purpose  of 
God : — this  proved  by  five  observations,  their  sub- 
stance taken  from  the  7th  Discourse  of  Dr.  Powell* 

Fitrcher  remarks  on    the   Criteria   of   true   and   false 
miracles: — the    nature   of  any    particular   miracles, 
proposed  for  our  belief,  is  to  be  considered. 
their  purpose* 
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IK 
14. 


The  evidence  of  the  Gospel- miracles,  is  sufficient. 
The  miracles  intended  to  establish  Christianity*  may 

probably  be  the  iasL 
Summary  Review  of  Mr.  Hume's   Essay,  by  way  of 

Recapitulation. 


CHAP.  XV IL 


0/  Prophecies, 


1.  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,   Bp.  Newton* 

2.  of  I  he  New, 

3.  The  Gift  of  Prophecy,  as  possessed  by  early  Chrisiian 

teachers. 

4.  Some  of  the  Difficulties,  attending  the  Prophecies  of 

the  Old  Testament,  may  be  neglected.     On  Powell, 

5.  The  plainest  sort  of  Prophecies,  which  we  can  conceive, 

rarely,  if  ever,  occur, 

R  6.  Obsctmtif, 
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6.  Obicurk^^  in  Prophecies,  owing,  in  pari,  to  the  nature 
of  Language.     Bp*  Hurd. 

7-  In  part  to  the  circumsianceB^  in  which  they  were  deli- 
vered. 

8.  Prophecies  raising  a  BiDgle  expectation. 

9.  Those  who  agree  in  such  expectation,  may  disagree 

as  to  the  fact  of  its  being  fulfilled. 

ID,  Prophecies  raising  more  than  one  expectation^  or  ad- 
mi  tiing  of  more  than  one  completion. 

IK  Literal  and  mistical  senses. 

12.  Prejudice  against  double  senses. 

13.  Conjecture  what  might  be  the  conception  of  a  Man, 

who  uttered  a  Prophecy  containing  two  senses. 

14.  How  such  a  Prophecy  is  judged  to  be  a  prophecj',  by 

a  reader  of  Scripture. 

15.  Prophecies  raising  no  expectation. 

16.  Of  the  expectation  of  two  Messiahs. 
17*  Recapitulation. 

18.  OfTvpes. 

19*  Of  References  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  found  in  the 

New.     Bp.  Chandler.     Dr.  Randolph. 
90.  Miracles  and  Prophecies  compared, 
21.  Conclusion. 


CHAR  xvni. 


Of  the  fir U  Propagation  of  the  ChristiaH  Reiigion. 


L  Transition. 

2.  Brief  account  of  the  Fact. 

3.  Three  methods  of  accounting  for  it. 

4.  Any^  or  all  nl"  tlvem,  might  be  adopted. 

5.  Farther  account,  of  the  Far^,  of  the  «o/«^iort  of  it,  and 

of  the  conciusiom  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

6.  Firsti  of  the  Fact. 

7.  Knowledge  of  this  to  be  derived  chiefly  from  Heathen 

Writer^.     Larduer.     Bullet. 

8.  Observations  previous  to  reading  Heathen  writers  on 

this  subject. 
$.      m.  —  Christians  are  not  always  called  by  one 
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name. 


l)r,  Powell. 


Opprobrious  names    given  to  Christians. 


\  1 .  The 
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IS. 
14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23, 
24. 

25, 
26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
.50. 


tbens. 


-  The  Nature  of  Toleration  among  the  Hea- 
Mr.  Hume. 

-  Persectitions  of  Christians. 

-  Pliny  and  Trajark 

-  Writers,  by  whom  Chrialians  are  not  men- 
tioned.   Lardoer. 

Two  aras  distinguished;     The  close  of  the  first  cen- 
turvt  And  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian. 

Farther  thoughts  on  the  Soiutiou  of  the  Fact. 

Difficulties  obstructing  the  pro|}ugation  of  Chmtianity; 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  was  taug/U^ 

prejodices. 

interests. 

—  vicious  liabits. 

Diana  of  the  Epheslans  j    Acts,  Chap.  xix. 


Difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  Teacheri, 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above. 

The  supposition,  that  the  Teachers  of  Christianity 
thought  it  a  false  religion. 

The  supposition,  that  they  were  deceived. 

ObjuUan,  from  the  propagation  of  the  Religion  of 
Mohammed. 

from  the  quick  spreading  of  some  religious 

sects,  without  military  force. 

The  extent  of  this  subject. 

Its  uiiUty, 

The  difference  between  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tian ity,  when  it  is  considered  as  proving  the  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Gospel,  and  when  that  is  supposed 
to  have  been  already  proved- 


CHAP.  XIX. 
Of  tlte  need  whuh  men  have  of  Revektion. 

I.  Pec 0 LIAR  caution  requisite  in  treating  this  subject. 
2*  That  method  is  best,  wliich  proceeds  most  upon  /'t/trf. 

3.  ^  et   previously,   we   may  say^  experience  tmght  have 

conducted  Mankind  to  considerable  goud. 

4.  Destitute  of  every  other  guide,   men  might  have  run 

into  much  evil. 


5.  Th. 
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5.  They  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  God  ;  (that  ex- 

pression not  un philosophical) 

6.  Heathens  have  run  into  moral  and  religious  errcn*        ' 
7.- -' into  many  vices, 

8>  have   not  had  sufficient  ground  to  expect 

remissio n  0 f  p u n i s 1 1  m cut. 

9, ^ — , —  have  wanted  rules  of  conduct  for  the  People. 

10*  These  evils  not  itkeii/  10  be  remedied  by  mere  Philo- 
sophy. 

Ih  Philosophers  unlikely  to  convince  men  of  moral  and 
religious  errors, 

12.  Philosophy  inadequate  id  excite  in  men  an  abhorrence 
of  their  rice*. 

18« to  ensure  remission  of  punishment. 

14,  _^ — ,»_ 10  inculcate  effectually  good  principles  of 

action,  on  the  mi ods  of  the  People, 

15,  Civil  Laws  not  likely  to  establish  a  good  Religion. 

16.  All  the  above  defects  supplied  by  Revelation. 

17.  Objection,  from   the  stale  of  some    nations,  to  which 

no  Reveiiition  has  been  made. 
16.  Christian iiy  >eems  to  p re-suppose  some  civilization. 
19,  Other  Objections.      Mr.    Hume.     Lord    Herbert    of 

Cher  bury. 


APPENDIX. 

Concerning  the  earli/  Sects,  or  Here&ieif  of  Chruimm, 

U  Reasons  for  treating  of  Christian  Sects. 

2.  Two  Classes  of  them  ;   Oriental  and  JudaicaL 

3.  Oriental  may  be   best  understood  by  beginning  with 

tlie  Manic heam, 

4.  Twelve  observations  relative  to  Mani  and  his  followers. 

5.  Attempt  to  assign  some  principles  of  human  ^ature^ 

from  which  some  oriental  notions  and  practices  might 
be  derived. 

6.  A  Life  of  solitary  coniemplation,  promotes  Mortifica- 

lion  and  self-denial. 

7*  Abstemiousness  promotes  solitary  contemplation. 

8.  A   temper  formed  by  contemplation  and   abstemious- 
ness, encourages  notions  of  the  agency  of  Spirits^ 

ih  A 
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9.  A  Disposition  to  admit  the  agency  of  Spirits,  promotes 
abstemious  and  contemplative  Life. 

10.  Such  Life  not  recommended  here,  upon  the  whole. 

11.  General  principles  of  human  Nature  are  liable  to  con- 

siderable variations,  in  different  circumstances.  State 
of  Science,  Government,  &c. — the  Religion  of  the 
Ea$t. 

12.  Egypt,  its  peculiarities,  with  respect  to  religious  sen- 

timents. 

13.  Greece  and  Rome. 

14.  Modem  Europe. 

15.  Jewish  Essenes. 

16.  Conclusion,  that  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Here- 

tics, now  spoken  of,  existed  before  Christianity. 

17.  Attempts  to  explain  some  terms,  JEons,  Pleroma,  An» 

choret.  Ascetic,  &c. 

18.  Of  the  Valentinians. 
19*  Of  the  Marcionists. 
£0.  Of  the  Gnostics. 

21.  Judaical  sects,  or  Heresies.-^£6tom/es  and  Nazarene$. 
9S.  Some  early  Heresies  seem  compounded  of  Oriental  and 
Judaical. 

23.  Other  differences  between  the  early  sects. 

24.  Expressions  of  Scripture  seeming  to  be  connected  with 

tne  above. — ^And  first,  expressions,  seeming  to  refer 

to  Oriental  notions. 
£5.  Of  St.  John's  writing  his  Gospel  against  Heretics. 
26.  Of  fallen  Angels. 

27-  Of  scriptural  references  to  Judaical  Notions. 
28. to  compoi/R  J  Heresies. 

29.  The  use  of  some  acquaintance  with  early  Heresies,  in 

reading  the  Fathers. 

30.  in  promoting  candor. 

31.  Conclusion:  compendious  History  of  Heresy. 


BOOK 


BOOK   II. 

OF    POLEMICAL    DIVINITY. 

CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  nature  and  fffect$  of  Controversy. 

1.  This  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  stu- 

dent in  Theology. 

2.  Of  removing  the  mischiefs  of  Controversy,  and  pre- 

serving its  advantages.     Dr.  Powell. 

3.  Ideal  perfection  a  right  object  of  Pursuit. 

4.  Controversy  is  not  essentially  an  evil. 

5.  The  good  of  Controversy  shewn,  in  an  Apology  for 

an  Advocate  at  the  Bar. 

6.  In  any  kind  of  question,  it  may  be  useful  to  separate  the 

for,  the  against,  and  the  determination. 

7.  More  than  one  person  may  be  employed,  in  each  part. 

8.  Controversy  may  be  voluntary, 

9.  Farther  account  of  useful  controversy. 

CHAP.   II. 
Cf  the  qualities  of  the  Controversialist. 

1.  Good  qualities  of  €LnJdvocate;  respecUng  hintself 

9,. — ' — — respecting   his    adver^ 

sary. 

3.  Faults  of  an  Advocate;  respecting  himself. 

4.  — respecting  his  adversary. 

5.  Qualities  of  a  Judge  of  Controversy. 

6.  A  good  Advocate  may  be  a  bad  Judge. 

7.  Faulte  of  Controversy,  selected  more  with  a  view  to 

Fad. 

8.  Causes  of  the  actual  faults  of  controversialists. 

9.  Missing 
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9*  Missing  the  question. 

10.  Presumption. 

J 1.  Needless  and  uulawiiil  Hostilities. 

1 2.  Qualities,  when  one  man  assumes  both  characters,  of 

Advocate  and  Judge. 

13.  Some  faults  above-mentioned  resemble  some  modes  of 

disputing  generally  allowed. 

14.  Some  faults  have  arisen  from  misapplication  of  scripture. 

CHAP.  HI. 

Of  introducing  ridicule  into  Controversy:  andjirst, 
of  Ridicule  in  general. 

1.  Ridicule   may   be  a   powerful  Friend,  or  Enemy, 

to  Religion. 
£•  Of  the  means  of  acquiring  a  rieht  knowledge  of  it. 
3.  Phaenomena  of  Infants.     Dr.  Hartley. 
.4.  Applied  to  Adults.    Hypothesis. 

5.  Things  not  reallv  absurd,  may  excite  ridicule. 

6.  Instances:   Ecclesiasticus  xix.  30.  and  xxi.  20. 

7.  Some  difficulties  removed. 

8.  Some  faults  are  ridiculous,  others  detestable. 
.9-  Causes  of  seriousness. 

10.  Of  the  internal  sentiment  of  ridicule. 

1 1.  To  ridicule  a  subject,  what  it  means. 

12.  Man  the  only  risible  animal. 

13.  Ridicule  how  far  the  test  of  Truth. 

14.  How  to  be  rendered  use/id. 

15.  Of  the  saying  quoted  by  Aristotle*  fr6m  Gorgias* 

^  Aristot  Rbet  L.  III.  c.  xviii.      This  passage  is  quoted  in  Dr. 
Brown's  Essays,  p.  43. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  using  ridicule  in  disputes  about  Religion. 

1.  On  what   the  Question,  concerning  the  use  of  Ridi- 

cule in  religious  disputes,  will  turn. 

2.  Opinions  given  against  ridicule,  in  terms  seemingly  uni- 

versal, may  only  belong  to  some  particular  cases.  . 
8.  Division  of  Men,  into'  Pni/osophers,  and  People. 

4.  Establishments  useful  in  Religion,  as  well  as  in  Morals, 

Law,  Physic,  Agriculture,  8&c. 

5.  Farther  explanation  of  the  difference  between  PAtVo- 

sophers  and  People, 

6.  Bidtcule  may  be  used  by  Philosophers,  but  not  by  the 

People. 

7.  How  this  rule  may  be   modified  for  practice:  some 

illustration  being  premised. 

8.  The  above  notion  reconciled  with  what  seems  to  op- 

pose it. 

9.  Aclditional  remarks.    The  bad  effects  of  ridicule,  tran- 

sitory. 

10.  The  case  of  Socrates  as  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes. 

11.  Whatever  is  peculiar  to  human  Mature,  deserves  the 

attention  of  Mankind. 

12.  Abuses  of  Ridicule. 

IS.  Authors  who  have  used  it. 

14.  The  use  of  it  in  private  Life. 

15.  Whether  Ridicule  be  forbidden  ia  Scripture. 

16.  Those  who  blame  ridicule,  use  it. 

17.  Conclusion. 

CHAP.  V. 
Canons  of  Controversy. 

Introduction. 

1.  Every  disputant  must  solemnly  acknowledge,  that 

he  is  perpetually  liable  to  error. 

2.  All  expressions  of  self-sufficiency,  shall  be  punished  with 

-Disgrace. 

3.  Expressions 
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3.  Expressions  unmeaning^  as  to  the  subject  io  dispute^  shall 

be  regarded    as   obstructing   the  pursuit  of  useful 
knowledge. 

4.  He  who  uses  personal  reflexions,  shall  be  deemed  an 

enemy  to  Truth. 

5.  Let  no  one  accuse  his  adversary  of  indirect  motives. 

6.  — Or  charge  upon  him  those  consequences  of  his  opi- 

nions^ wnich  he  disclaims. 

7.  It  is  unlawful  to  blame  any  saying  of  an  Adversary,  as 

dictated  by  apar/i^-spirit. 

8.  Misapplication,  of  Rtdieule,  shall  be  punished  according 

to  tne  circumstances  of  the  case. 

9.  The  above  Canons  pretend  not  to  perfection. 

10.  The  violation  of  them  exemplified. 

11.  Exhortation  to  Improvements  in  Controversy, 
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BOOK   III. 

OF   RELIGIOUS   SOCIETIES    IN   GENERAL. 

CHAP.   1. 

Arrangement  of  the  subject-matter. 

1.  In  the  present  state  of  Religious  Societies,  our  prin- 

cipal  business  is,  to  give  a  right  account  of  Articles 
of  Relieion. 

2.  Analytical  investigation  of  their  general  nature. 

3.  Synthetical. 

4.  The  general  end  or  design  of  religious  Societies. 

5.  Articles  of  Religion  ought  never  to  be  used  but  as 

means  of  accomplishing  that  end. 

6.  Consequences  from  the  above,  relative  to  the  anient 

to  be  given  to  Articles  of  Relieion. 

7.  Such  assent   must   be   regulated,    by    the  Nature  of 

Veracity,  and  by  the  end  for  which  Articles  were 
formed;  namely,  the  promoting  of  religious  senti- 
ments,  by  Unity  of  Doctrine, 

CHAP.  n. 

0/  Veracity. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Apparent  falshood  distinguished  from  reaL 

S.  Wordi  become  signs  of  our  ideas,  by  arbitrary  agreement. 

4.  Such  agreement  may  be  changed;  tacitly,  or  expressly. 

5.  Nothing  here  said  of  apparent  falshood,  is  meant  to 

detract  from  the  excellence  of  Veracity. 

6.  Mischiefs  of  not  seeing  distinctly  the  nature  of  apparent 

falshood. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  religious  Sentitnenis. 

1.  Sentiments  the  causes  of  actions. 

2.  Their  number  indefinitely  CTeat. 

S.  Religioiis  sentiments  may  be  ranged  into  two  Classes; 
Fear  and  Love. 

4.  Doubt  impedes  and  obstructs  the  flow  of  sentiments. 

5.  la  order  to  give  due  force  to  religious  sentiments,  at- 

tention must  be  paid  to  the  principles  of  Auociation 
and  Sympathy, 

6.  Association,  in  general. 

7.  Sympathy,  in  general. 

8.  Association,  in  Religion. 

9.  Sympathy,  in  Religion. 

10.  These  principles  may  conspire. 

CHAP.  IV. 
Of  Unity  of  Doctrine.. 

1.  Unity  of  Doctrine  does  not  require  perfect  unity 

of  private  opinion. 

2.  Uniformity  in  ceremonies^  mentioned  by  the  way. 

3.  Dissension,  in  religious  assemblies,  may  pret^ent  devout 

sentiments. 

4.  Means  of  avoiding  such  dissension. 

5.  These  means  not  impracticable. 

6.  Defect  in  some  writings,  which  plead  for  private  Judg- 

ment. .  . 

7*  Establishments  do  not  prevent  improvement. 

8.  . are  useful  even  to  the  best  informed. 

9.  Mutual  co7icessio/i5,  in  speculative  Doctrinies,  reasonable. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   V. 
Of  ArikUi  of  Religion. 

1 .  Ahticles  of  Religion  are  not  to  be  used,  where  Unity 

of  Doctrine  can  be  obtained  without  them. 

2.  Cases  may  be  conceivedy  in  which  Assent  to  a  form  of 

Doctrine  would  be  needless. 

3.  Suppose  great  agreement  in  opinion,  or  a  great  degree 

ot  candor, 

4. no  disturbance  to  have  happened,  nor  any  sigm 

of  disturbance  to  appear. 

5.  teachers  to  deliver  all  doctrines,  as  doctrines  of 

the   Church  from  which  they  received   their  com- 
mission. 

6.  Whether  Articles  of  Religion  are  to  be  used,  or  not, 

depends  upon  experience. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Articles  of  Reli^on,  which  have  been  continued  for  a 
length  o/*  TIME,  whilst  other  things  have  been  changing. 

Preface. 

1.  Ordinary  effects  of  the  long  continuance  of  Articles 

of  Religiqn. 

2.  Supposition  of  an  error  discovered  in  a  Body  of  Doc- 

tnnes. 

3.  Reasons  for  suffering  the  words  expressing  that  error, 

to  grow  obsolete;  or  the  Law,  enjoining  the  use  of 
such  words,  to  be  tacitly  repealed. 

4.  A  number  of  improvements,  adopted  tacitly,  constitute 

a  tacit  Reformation. 

5.  Tacit  Reformations  give  more  Liberty  than  such  as 

are  expressed. 

6.  Prejudices    against    the    above,    obviated    by    some 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Truth  opposite  to  the  Letter. 

1.  Time,  and  changes  in  things,  may  change  the  sense 

of  words. 

2.  A  man  may  be  sincere  who  declares  his  assent  to 

a  proposition  expressed  in  words,  the  literal  sense 
of  which  he  thinks  false. 

3.  Regard  must  be  had  to  the  sense,  in  which  that  person 

understands  a  declaration,  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

4.  Who  that  person  is,  when  Assent  is  given  to  a  Body 

of  Doctrines. 

5.  R^^ard  may  be  paid  to  the  end  and  design  of  any 

Form,  to  which  assent  is  required. 

6.  Explanation  of  a  passage  in  Dr.  Powell's  second  dis- 

course. 
7*  Reservey  in  treating  this  subject,  not  always  necessary. 


CHAP.  VIII. 
Of  Falshood  in  speaking  according  to  the  Letter. 

1.  Whbn  words  have  changed  their  meaning,  what,  in 

the  new  sense,  is  truth,  may,  in  the  old  or  literal 
sense,  be  falshood. 

2.  Instances. 

3.  Prejudice  in  favour  of  the  literal  sense. 

4.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  there  might  be  two  religious 

Societies,  di&senting  from  each  other,  and  yet  using 
the  same  Articles  of  Faith. 

5.  Explanation    of   a  Passage    in   Dr.  Powell's    second 

.  discourse. 

6.  Illustration  of  some  things  in  this,  and  the  two  pre- 

ceding Chapters,  from  tne  74th  Canon  of  the  Church 
of  England. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  .use  of  history,  in  determining  the  sense  of  Articles 
of  Religion, 

1.  General  design  of  this  Chapter. 
8.  The  sense  of  articles  of  one  sect,  may  be  affected  by 
changes  in  other  sects. 

3.  Every  Article  is  a  remedy  for  some  error,  judged  likely 

to  interfere  with  Unity  .  of  Doctrine,  and  to  promote 
disorder. 

4.  The  Interpretation  of  each  Article  ought  to  be  the 

same  as  if  such  error  had  been  specified. 

5.  Reasons  for  such  limited  interpretation.    First,  We  are 

not    to    suppose   Liberty  to   have  been    abridged 
unnecessarily. 

6.  The  Reference  to  the  Times,  in  our  33th  Article. 

?•  Compilers  of  Articles  would   have  no  wish  to   form 
any,  except  for  urgent  occasions. 

8.  Inspired   writings   themselves,   are  to   be   interpreted 

by  reference  to  the  occasions,  on  whicih  they  were 
written. 

9.  Conclusions  from  the  above.     First,  Articles,  or  parts 

of  them,  may  become  a  dead  Letter. 

10.  Articles  are  not  inconsistent  with  any  Doctrines,  which 

were  unknown  to  the  compilers  of  them. 

1 1.  Nor  with  any  subsequent  solutions  of  Difficulties. 

12.  The  case  of  those,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  l^acts,  to 

which  the  Articles  refer. 


CHAP.  X. 
Of  assenting  to  propositiom,  which  are  unintelligible,      * 

1.  Connexion  of  this  Chapter  with  the  preceding. 

2.  Unintelligible  propositions  arise  in  natural  Religion. 

3.  in  revealed. 

4.  So  far  as  they  are  unintelligible,  when  affirmative,  they 

affirm  nothing ;  when  negative,  they  deny  nothing. 
.3.  Assent  to  them  does  not  aflecl  Veracity. 

6.  The 
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6.  The  end  of  sucli  assent  is  not  truih,  but  utilUy. 

7.  Wherein  thatUuliiy  consists. 

8.  Verbal  assentj  in  the  case  described,  is  not  a  violation 

of  Duty,  either  to  Godj  or  Man, 

9.  Proof  of  this,   from    the  gradual   Revelation   of  the 

Divine  Will — to  Mankind, 

10.  to  each  individual. 

11.  Illnstration,  from  the  practice  of  catechizing. 

12.  from  difterent  Orders  in  the  Church. 

IS,  Of  as*4enting  to  Propositions  which  are  obscure, 

14.  Attempt  to  reconcile  these  notions  with  those  of  Dr. 

Halgyy. 
lo.  Inferences, 

CHAP.  XI. 
Of  chuiing  ike  least   eviL 

K  Though  a  man  be  dissatisfied  with  some  things  in 
his  own  Society,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  m  to 
quit  it. 

The  Nature  of  Schism. 

Groands  of  the  reluctance,  with  whicti  men  allow  reli- 
gious Societies  to  hefaukii  or  imperfect. 

4.  The  Church,  in  what  sense  instituted  by   Christ,  and 

how  far  human, 

5.  Result,  as  to   chusing  what  is  the  teatt  eml  on   the 

whole. 

6.  Oar  views  not  likely  to  be  more  distinct  in  forming 

religiom^  llian  other  institutions. 

7.  Of    publishing    imperfections    of    rehgious    societies, 

considered  as  a  matter  of  prudence. 

8.  To  continue    members  of  a  church,   with  which  we 

are  dissatisfied,  if  that  be  the  least  evil,  is  not  wrong. 

9.  Yet,  in  practice,  the  principle  is  liable  to  abuse;   by 

too  much  regard  being  paid  to  temporal  and  private 
eviL 

10,  Nevertheless,   temporal  and  private  evil  need   not  be 

wholly  neglected,  in  adhering  to  a  religious  society. 

11.  The  mischiefs  of  not  following  the  Rule  laid  down 

in  this  Chapter, 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Of  the   assent   of  the   Ckrgy   to   Articles  of  Religion,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Laity, 

1.  Bishop  Burnet's  opinion. 

2.  There  may  be  a  diflference  between  Clergy  and  Laity, 

in  the  degree  of  assent,  without  any  in  the  kind. 

3.  Some  Laymen  may  not  in  fact  give  any  assent,  ex- 

pressly. 

4.  Or  may  be  pardoned,  if  their  examination  of  Doctrines 

has  not  been  the  most  exact. 

5.  The   knowledge   of  the   grounds   of  Opinions    being 

the  same,  in  Clergy  and  Laity,  the  assent  ought  to 
be  the  same,  in  all  respects. 
t).  Yet  a  certain  degree  of  dissent  in  opinion,  may  have 
different  effects  on  Clergy  and  Laity. 

CHAP.  xin. 

Of  the  dijirefice  between  assenting,  and  detemMbtgio 

CONFORM. 

].  This  difference,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  explained. 
^.  If  a  promise  to  conform  were  the  only  thing  required 

by   authority,    assent    might,   in    some    points,    be 

dispensed  with. 

3.  The  question  here  is  not,  how  Laws  are  to  be  made, 

but  how  they  are  to  be  obeyed. 

4.  When  Assent  is  required  by  Authority,  a  determination 

to  conform,  is  not  sufBcient. 

5.  Opinions  of  teachers; — considered  as  means  of  attaining 

Unity  of  Doctrine. 

6.  as  a  security  for  their  performance  of  Duty. 

7.  Relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  Church,   may  justify 

relaxation  on  the  part  of  him,  who  assents  to  its 
doctrines. 
H.  Nothing^ can  justify  any  one's  acting  against  the  welfare 
of  a  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   XIV. 

Of  the  Authority  of  the  CwU  Magistrate,  as  inftuencing 
religious  Society, 

1.  The  powers  of  ecclesiastical  Society,  when  uticon- 

oected  with  civil. 

2.  The  views,  with  which  the  civil  Magistrate  connects 

himself  with  ecclesiastical  Society. 

3.  Religion  may  be  a  powerful  friend,  or  enemy,  to  the 

Magistrate. 

4.  Explanation  of  Establishment,  Toleration,  Connivance. 

5.  Defence  of  the  Notion  of  an  Alliance  between  Church 

and  State. 

6.  Benefits  of  every  Alliance,  mutual.    The  Magistrate 

may  have  a  powerful  influence  on  Religion. 

7.  Of  the  King's  Supremacy. 

8.  Of  a  maintenance   for   the    established    teachers    of 

Religion. 
9-  Of  the  Independence  of  the  Church. 

10.  Of  Tests. 

11.  Of  the  manner,  in  which  the  same  individuals  compose 

two  different  Societies. 

12.  No  Society  is  conducted  without  Authority. 

13.  Some  passages. read  from  the  works  of  Bp.  Warburton 

and  Dr.  balguy. 

14.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Robinson's  **  Discourse  on  sacramental 

Tests." 

15.  Historical  account  of  English  Laws  relating  to  religious 

Doctrines. 


CHAP.   XV. 
Of  improving  religious  Societies. 

1.  All  Human  Institutions  admit  of  Improvement. 

2.  Express  Improvements  and  Reformations,  are  to  be 

attempted  in  the  first  instance. 
S.  But,  when  difficulties  occur,  tacit  improvements  may 
prepare  the  way  for  express. 

C  4.  Improvements 
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4.  Improvements  may  be  right,   though  attended  with 

some  appearance  of  injury, 

5.  Whether  a  Teacher  can  be  a  Reformer  of  his  own 

Church. 

6.  Dispositions  previouthf  requisite  for  religious  improve 

ments.    Freedom  from  Bigotry, 

7.  Particulars  of  which  such  improvements  would  consist. 

8.  Accjuiring  experimental  knowledge  of  human  Nature. 
9*  Religious  cultivation  of  the  Understanding. 

10.  ■  of  the  Imagination, 

11.  Correction  and  melioration  of  iheJffectiom.    Super- 

stition. Enthusiasm.    Mysticism.   Lukewarmness. 
IS.  Formation  and  improvement  of  Discipline  and  Cere^ 

monies, 
IS.  These  species  of  Improvement  might  forward  each 

other  mutually. 


BOOK 


BOOK  IV. 

OF   PABTICULAB   RELIGIOUS   SOCIETIES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Reasons  for  treating  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church 

•  of  Endand. 

2.  Of  the  Number  of  those  Articles. 

3.  Of  their  worth. 

4.  Of  collecting  their />rtmiVtt;e  sense. 

5.  Of  the  Declaration  prefixed  to  them. 

6.  Of  .Authors  who  have  written  upon  them. 

7.  Of  the  most  useful  method  of  treating  them.   1.  History. 

2.  Explanation.     3.  Proof.     4,  Application. 

i\RTICLE    I. 

Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  everlasting,  without 
body,  parts,  or  passions ;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness ;  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all  things,  both 
visible  and  invisible.  And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead 
there  be  three  Persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and 
eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1.  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     Heathens, 

particularly  Plato. 

2.  Jews. 

3.  Christians  in  general ;  whether  ihey  adopted  the  doctrine 

of  the  Trinity  from  others. 

4.  Whether  it  can  be  said,  in  any  sense,  that  the  Doctrine 

of  the  Trinity  did  not  exist  till  the  fourth  Century. 
Where,  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Philopatris 
ascribed  to  Lucian,  the  Nicene  Council  and  Creed, 
Lactantiusi  Erasmus,  8cc. 

5.  Difference  between  ancient  and  modern  Unitarians. 

6.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 

from  the  4th  Century  down  to  modern  times. 

7.  Explanation. 

8.  Proof. 

c2  9.  Appli- 
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9.  Application,  consisting  of  four  particulars. 

1.  In  what  sense  a  thinking  man  may  now  asserU  to 
our  Article.  2.  Concemom  wnich  might  be  made  on  oar 
part.  3.  Concessions  which  might  be  expected  from  oor 
Adversaries.    4.  Ideas  o(  improvement. 

10.  In  what  sense  a  thinking  man  may  now  assent  to  our 

Article. 

1 1 .  Concessions  on  our  part.    The  term  Trinity. 

12.  Industriously  professing  our  Doctrine  to  be  unintelligible. 
Id.  Constantly  proclaiming  the  Divine  Unity. 

14.  Addressing  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  in  words  of  Scrip' 

ture. 

15.  Concessions  on  the  part  of  our  Adversaries. 

16.  Improvements;  and  first,  of  modern  Philosophy* 

17.  OF  minuteness  in  attending  to  circumstances. 

18.  Of  caution  in  forming  difficult  expressions  into  Argu- 

ments. 

19.  Of  the  term  God^  as  used  in  different  parts  of  Scripture. 

20.  Of  fonning  conjectures   concerning  the  uses  of  the 

doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

APPENDIX. 
Concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  text  \  John  v.  ?• 

ARTICLE    II. 

Of  the  Wordj  or  Son  of  God^  which  was  made  very  Man. 

The  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from 
everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  and 
of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  took  Man's  nature  in 
the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance :  so  that 
two  whole  and  perfect  Natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  God- 
head and  Manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  Person, 
never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God, 
and  very  Man ;  who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead, 
and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a 
sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual 
sins  of  men. 

1.  History,  and   first  of  the  ancient  notions  of  the 

fVord  of  God. 

2.  Of  the  state  of  our  Doctrine  before  the  Arian  contro- 

versv. 

S.  The 
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The  probable  causes  of  varbuons  in  Doctrine  cjoDeerii- 
ing  the  Son  of  God  i  the  punQipal  poinU  on  which 
dinereoces  tamed  ;  and  the  principal  fatuurerg  of 
Tarious  notions,  entitiierated. 

4-  The  notions  of  orient^ti  Christians. 

5.  -^—  of  Judaizmg  Christians. 

6. of  the  Arians. 

7.  —  of  the  followers  of  Pkotinui. 

8.  - — — — of  tht*  Nestomtns. 

9. of  the  Euttjchiam, 

10. of  the  MoHutheiiies, 

IK  —  of  I  he  Adoplionarii, 

[is.  '  of  the  Socimam. 

ld«  -^ —  of  the  Jnabaplists, 

of  some  distingyislied  ifidividaah, 

15.  Explanation,  chiefly  historical;   in  the  order  of  the 

words  of  the  Article^ 

16.  Proof;   and  first,  Christ  is  described,  in  Scripture,  as 

Divine* 

17.  The  fVord  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  a  Person :  and  as 

the  Son  of  God. 
18*  The  word  *'  begotten^*  is  rightly  used  in  our  Article. 
19*  The  expression,  **  frora  everlasting,''  iis  justifiable* 

20.  So  are  the  following  Expressions  ;— **  Of  the  Father," 

21,  — **  Of  one  snbstnnce/* 
£«.  — **  Took  man's  nalyre," 

83.  — *'  In  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin/* 

24.  — '*  Of  her  substance." 

25,  ' — **  Two  yature^  in  one  Person,'' 
26*  — *'  Never  to  he  divided/* 

27,  — "  One  Christ." 

*28,  The  suffering,  crucifixion,  death,  and  byrial,  of  Christ, 
were  retil facts,  and  not  mere  appearances, 

29,  What  relates  to  Atonement ^  or  presupposes  original  sini 

is  deterred. 

30.  Objections  :  too  numerous  to  be  all  specified;  some 

general  remarks  upon  them. 
3J.  Some  objections  may   be  answered  by   distingnishing 
the  three  conditiom^  or  states  of  Christ. 

32.  Others,  by  attending  to  his  two  different  'Natures. 

33.  Others,     by    distinguishing    between    the    Deitu    of 

natural  Religion,  and  a  divine  Person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 


^t.  Others, 
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54.  Others,  by  examining  into  partial  ouotatians. 
36.  Others,  by  attending  to  the  imperfections  o(  Language, 
36.  Others,  by  observing  the  particalar  views  of  Objectors. 
37*  Others,  by  substituting  an  interpretatioHy  in  the  place  of 

the  words  interpreted. 
38.  Application,  consisting  of  the  same  four  parts  as  in 

the  first  Article. 
39*  In  what  sense  a  person  may  now  assent  to  this  Article* 

40.  Concessions  on  our  part. 

41.  Omission  of  the  word  ''  God  J' 

42.  Forms  composed  o( scriptural  expressions. 

43.  Concessions,  on  the  part  of  our  Adversaries, 

44.  Improvements, 

45.  Dinerence' between  expressions  of  sublime  devotion,  or 

passion,  and  those  defining  speculative  truths. 

46.  The  possibility  of  men's  unitmg  in  worship,  who  differ 

in  opinion. 


ARTICLE    III. 
0/  the  going  down  of  Christ  into  HelL 

As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried ;  so  also  is  it  to  be 
believed,  that  he  went  down  into  Hell. 

1.  History  ;  the  more  ancient. 

2.  The  more  modern. 

3.  Explanation  ;  where,  of  the  terms  #Sir,  -^^^x^f  8cc. 

4.  Proof,  that  the  Soul  of  Christ  went  into  the  ordinary 

receptacle  of  departed  human  souls. 

5.  Objection  of  Voltaire. 

6.  Application.    Of  ossen/,  as  given  at  this  time. 

7.  Mutual  Concessions. 

8.  Improvements.    Whether  true  Philosophy  obliges  us  to 

reject  the  popular  language  about  the  Soul,  and  its 
changing  place. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE    IV. 
Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  death^^  and  took  aeain  bis 
body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to 
the  perfection  of  Man's  nature,  wherewith  he  ascended 
into  Heaven,  and,  there  sitteth,  until  he  return  to  judge 
all  men  at  the  last  day. 

Vreface. 

1.  History  ;  first,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of 

Christ. 

2.  — of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ascension  of  Christ. 

3.  — of  Christ's  Session. 

4.  — of  his  coming  to  Judgment. 

5.  Of  Millenarians. 

6.  Explanation. 

7.  Proof  ;  the  Propositions  may  be  reduced  to  four. 

8.  Christ  did  rise  from  the  dead  as  an  human  Being. 

9-  He  did  ascend  into  Heaven,  without  any  change  in  hi« 
Person. 

10.  His  Session  comprehends  the  time  from  bis  Ascension, 

to  his  return  to  judgment. 

11.  Christ  wiil  come  to  judge  the  world. 

12.  Arguments  concerning  a  Millennium. 

13.  Indirect  proof,  or  obviatins  objections. 

14.  It  has  been  objected,  that  tne  Body  of  Christ  was  pro* 

bably  stolen  by  his  Disciples. 

15. that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  happened  sooner 

than  was  foretold. 

16.  that  he  appeared  only  to  select  witnesses. 

]7- that  the  Body,  described  as  belonging  to  Christ 

after  his  resurrection,  could  not  be  truly  human. 

15.  that  Christ  is  said.  Acts  vii.  55.  to  be  standing  at 

the  right  hand  of  God. 

19.  that  our  Article,  which  says  that  Christ  will  come 

to  judge  ''  all  men^**  differs  too  much  from  our  Creeds^ 
which  say,  that  Christ  will  come  to  judge  ^Uhe  quick 
and  the  dead:' 

20.  that 
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20.  that  sxtiinft  till  the  last  day,  diflfers  materially  from 

possessing  a  Kingdom,  which  '^  shall  have  no  end** 

21.  Application. — Assent  to  the  Article. 

22.  Mutual  concessions. 
^.  Improvements. 

APPENDIX, 
Concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  body. 

ARTICLE    V. 

Of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God. 

1.  History;  general  ideas. 

2. of  the  four  first  centuries. 

3.  —of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
4. of  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 

5.  Explanation. 

6.  Senses  of  the  Word  Spirit. 

7.  Proof;  four  propositions. 

8.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  set  forth  to  us  in  Scripture  as  a 

Person^  or  Agent. 

9.  We  are  authorized  to  say,  that  he  proceedeth  from  the 

Father. 

10.  Also,  that  he  proceedeth  from  the  <So;i. 

11.  It  is  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  that  we  should  treat  this 

Person  as  Divtne. 

12.  Indirect  proof;  or  answering  objections. 

13.  It  is  objected,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  only  personified  in 

like  manner  as  Charity^  Sin,  &c. 

14. that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 

superior  to  the  Son. 

15.  The  methods  of  answering  objections,  mentioned  under 

the  second  Article,  may  be  followed  here. 

16.  Application.    Assent  to  the  Article. 

17.  Mutual  concessions. 

18.  Improvements. 

ig.  An  increasing  attention  tx>  circumstances  in  which  words 
are  used. 

eo.  An 
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£0.  An  endeavour  to  see,  whether  expressions  have  not 
been  construed  too  definitely, 

21.  Invention  of  criteria,  to  distinguish  real  persons  from 

such  as  are  merely  rhetorical. 

22.  of  Forms,  which  might  be  used  by  different  sects. 

23.  Inquiries,  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  not 

have  a  tendency  to  heighten  our  devout  affections. 

24.  whether  the  difficulties  attending  it  are  not  owing, 

in  a  great  measure,  to  our  aiming  at  something  above 
human  views  of  things,  and  senses  of  words. 


ARTICLE   VI. 
Of  the  sufficiency  of  the  holy  Scriptures /or  salvation.* 

Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation: 
to  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should 
be  beheved  as  an  Article  of  the  Faith,  or  be  thought  re- 
quisite or  necessary  to  salvation.  In  the  name  of  the 
holy  Scripture  we  do  understand  those  canonical  Books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose  authority  was 
never  any  doubt  in  the  Church. 

Of  the  Names  and  Number  of  the  Canonical  Books. 


Genesis, 

Exodus, 

Leviticus, 

Nameri, 

Deoteronomiam, 

Joshua, 

Judges, 

Ruth, 

The  1  Book  of  Samuel, 

The  2  Book  of  Samuel, 

The  1  Book  of  Kings, 

The  2  Book  of  Kiogs, 


The  1  Book  of  Chrouicles, 
The  2  Book  of  Chronicles, 
The  I  Book  of  Esdras, 
The  2  Book  of  Esdras, 
The  Book  bf  Hester, 
The  Book  of  Job, 
The  Psalms, 
The  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes  or  Preacher, 
Cantica  or  Songs  of  Solomon, 
4  Prophets  the  greater, 
12  Prophets  the  Less. 


And  the  other  Books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the  Church 
doth  read  for  example  of  Life,  and  instruction  of  manners; 
but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine ; 
such  are  these  following : 

The 
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The  3  Book  of  Esdras, 

The  4  Book  of  Esdras,  . 

The  Book  of  Tobias, 

The  Book  of  Judith, 

The    rest    of    the    Book    of 

Hester, 
The  Book  of  Wisdom, 


Baruch  the  Prophet, 
The   Song  of   the   three  Chil- 
dren, 
The  story  of  Susanna, 
Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
The  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
The  1  Book  of  Maccabees, 


Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  I  The  2  Book  of  Maccabees, 

All  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are  com- 
monly received,  we  do  receive,  and  account  them  Cano- 
nical. 


Preface ;  accounting  for  a  change  of  method  in  treating 
tne  present  Article. 

1.  Our  Observations  here  divided  into/btir  parts.    The 

Jirst  part  relating  to  Tradition,  the  immediate  object 
of  the  Article ;  the  second,  to  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  third,  to  the  Apocrypha ;  the  fourth, 
to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  First  part: — of  Tradition:  facts  occasioning  our  Article. 

3.  Tradition  amongst  the  Jews.* 

4.  Proof  of  the  first  part :  No  doctrine  is  necessary,  which 

is  not  supported  by  the  uritten  word  of  God. 

5.  Objections  answered. 

6.  Second  part:    of  the   Books  of  the   Old  Testament: 

History. 

7.  Explanation. 

8.  Proof  of  the  second  part.    The  Books,  which  we  call 

those  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  to  be  received  as 
canonical. — ^This  proposition  examined  by  one  who 
lived  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

9.  examined  by  a  Christian. 

10.  Third  part:  Of  the  Jpocrypha  ; — some  facts. 

11.  Explanation  of  the  word  Apocryphal*. 

12.  Proof,  that  the  books,  which  we  call  apocryphal^  ought 

not  to  be  applied  ^'  to  establish  any  doctrine,*' 
IS.  Reasons  why  tney  may  be  read  publicly,  as  moral. 

14.  Fourth 

"*  Book  I.  Chap,  xii.  Seel.  '-?. 
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14.  Fourth  pari:  Of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

15.  History  of  the  seven  Books  which,  for  a  while,  were 

not  universally  received. 

16.  Ways,  in  which  their  reception  might  be  obstructed. 

17.  Explanation. 

18.  Proofs  chat  the  seven  controverted  Books  of  the  New 

Testament  ought  to  be  deemed  canonical. 
19*  Those  Books  considered  collectively. 

20.  separately. 

21.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  its  authenticity. 

22.  Its  ^enuineTiesSf  how  to  be  understood. 
2S.  Objections  answered. 

24.  The  Epistle  of  James. 

25.  lu  geonineness. 

26.  Its  authenticity. 

27.  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter:  its  genuineness. 
26.  Its  authenticity. 

29.  The  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John. 

30.  The  Epistle  of  Jude. 

31.  The   Book  of  Revelation  was  written  by  John^   the 

Evangelist. 

32.  Some  authors  mentioned,  who  have  endeavoured  to 

investigate  the  meaning  of  that  Book. 

33.  The  expression  of -our  Article  considered,  ."of  whose 

authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church." 

34.  Application ;  belonging  to  the  whole  Article. 


ARTICLE   VII. 
Of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New ;  for  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  everlasting  life  is  of- 
fered to  Mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator 
between  God  and  Man,  being  both  God  and  Man. 
Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  which  feign,  that 
the  old  Fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory  promises. 
Although  the  Law  given  from  God  by  Moses,  as  touch- 
ing Ceremonies  and  Rites,  do  not  bind  Christian  men, 
nor  the  Civil  precepts  thereof  ought  of  necessity  to  be 

received 
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received  in  any  common-wealth;  yet  notwithstanding, 
no  Christian  man  whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience 
of  the  Commandments  which  are  called  Moral. 

1.  History    may    be    best    given   in    answer  to  five 

questions. 

2.  By  whom  has  it  been  said,  that  the  Old  Testament  is 

contrary  to  the  New  ? 

3.  Some  account  of  Jntin<nnians,  Anabaptists^  and  the 

Family  of  Love. 

4.  By  whom  has  it  been  said,  <'  that  the  Fathers  did  look 

only  for  transitory  promises  T* 

5.  Have  any  Christians  ever  held,  that  the  ceremonial  Law 

of  Moses  continues  in  force  under  the   Christian 
Dispensation  t 

6.  Has  it  been  affirmed,  that  the  civil  Law  of  Moses  ig 

binding  upon  Christians  ? 
7«  Have  Christians  ever  been  considered  as  free  from  the 
moral  Law  of  Moses  ? 

8.  Explanation;  intended  to  reduce  and  simplify  the 

Propositions  to  be  proved. 

9.  Proof. — "  Everlasting  Life  is  offered  to  Mankind  by 

Christ/'  in  the  Old  Testament. 

10.  "  The  old  Fathers  did  '*  not  '*  look  only  for  transitory 
promises.'^ 

]  1 .  Christians  are  not  bound  to  obey  the  ceremonial  Law  of 
Moses. 

12.  "  The  ctVtV  precepts  "  of  the  Mosaical  Law,  "ought** 
not  "  of  necessity  to  be  received  in  any  Common- 
wealth." 

IS.  No  Christian  i^  free  from  the  moral  Law  of  Moses : 
where,  of  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Sabbath. 

14.  Considerations  of  the  propriety  and  fitness  of  different 

divine  Laws  in  different  circumstances. 

15.  Some  diffictUties  urged  by  the  Jews. 

16.  Application,  consisting  of  the  same  parts  as  before. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

Of  the  three  Creeds. 

The  Three  Creeds,  Nicene  Creed,  Atbanasius's  Creed, 
and  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed :  for  they 
may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

1.  History.    Of  creeds  in  general, 
e.  Of  the  Jpottlei  Creed. 

3.  Two  expressions  peculiar  to  this  Creed.    '*  The  Holy 

catholic  Church.** 

4.  **  The  Communion  of  Saints." 

5.  History  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 

6.  The  exi>ression,  "  Light  of  Light." 

7.  Expressions  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost. 

8.  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

9.  Ex  PLAN  ATI  OK,  of  the  Athanasian  Creed;  historical. 

10.  Proof. 

11.  Of  the  damnatory  clauses. 

12.  Application.  ' 

The  Articles  of  the   Church  of  England  divided"  into 
three    parts. 

Introduction  to  the  second  part. 

1.  General  idea  of  the  second  part:   it  treats  of  the 

value  of  human  actions. 

2.  The  free  and  simple  consideration  of  it  is  impeded  by 

prejudice. 

3.  Popular  language  must  mislead,  if  understood  strictly. 

4.  Language  expressing  acts  of  the  mind,  is  taken,  not 

from  theory  J  but  from  facts:  that  is,  from  our  feelings; 
and  is  used  for  some  purpose  of  convenience^  or  utility. 

5.  Instance,  in  expressions  concerning^m^fom  and  necessity. 

6.  Language  expressing;  acts  of  the  mind,  is  not  proper, 

but  metaphorical  language. 
?•  Language  concerning  voluntary  actions,   is  imperfect 
in  other  respects:    first,  in  using  positive  terms  for 
negative  ideas. 

"8.  Next, 
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8.  Next,  in  assigning  causes  inaccurately. 

9.  Also,  in  using  getieral  terms  lo  affirm  what  is  true  onljr 

in  particular  circumstances. 
10.  Hence  seeming  contradictions^  when  there  is  no  real 

repugnancy. 
Jl.  The  su^ect  of  Predestination  exempHBes  all  these 

imperfections. 

12.  The  above  observations  applied   to   the  language  -of 

Scripture. 

13.  The  language  of  Scripture  (concerning  voluntary  ac- 

tions)  occasions   additional  difficulties:    from    oor 
judgment  being  discomposed. 

14. from  our  scruples  about  limiting  expressions  of  the 

word  of  God. 

15,  from  our  .expecting  Revelation   to  suggest  new 

truths. 

16.  from  our  taking  that  for  an  argumentum  ad  judi- 

ciumy  which  is  only  an  argumentum  ad  hominem. 


ARTICLE   IX. 

Of  Original  or  Birth-^in. 

Original  Sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam  (as 
the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk);  but  it  is  the  fault  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  Nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is 
ingendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  i^ery 
far  gone  from  original  Righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own 
Nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always 
contrary  to  the  spirit;  and  therefore  in  every  pejrson  born 
into  this  world,  it  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation. 
And  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain,  yea,  in  them 
that  are  regenerated;  whereby  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  called 
in  Greek,  ^povriixa  <rapKo^,  which  some  do  expound  the 
wisdom,  some  sensuality,  some  the  aflfection,  some  the 
desire  of  the  flesh,  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God.  And 
although  there  is  no  condemnation  for  them  that  believe 
and  are  baptized;  yet  the  Apostle  doth  confess  that  con- 
cupiscence and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin. 

1.  History. — ^The  early  Christians  must  have  had  some 

doctrine  allied  to  ours  of  original  Sin. 

2.  Original  Sin  implies,  both  a  state  liable  to  punishment^ 

and  a  mind  in  disorder. 

3.  Heathens. 
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S.  H^athefts. 

4.  Jews. 

5.  Christians  before  the  5th  Century:    including  Mani- 

cheans. 

6.  Fifth  C^tury.     t^elagius,  and  his  followers. 
7-  Opposed  by  Augustin. 

8.  Some  modem  accounts  of  this  iEra.     Dr.  Jortin.    Dr. 

Wall. 

9.  Semipelagians. 

10.  Mohammedans. 

11.  The  Schoolmen. 

12.  The  age  of  the  Reformation. 

13.  Calvinists  and  Arminians. 

14.  Sociniansy  including  Dr.  John  Taylor. 

15.  Explanation. 

16.  Sio,  original  and  actual j  proper  and  improper. 

17.  *'  the  following  of  Adam.'^ 

18.  *'  The  fault  and  corruption  of  the  Nature,"  See. 

19.  **  every  man,  that  is  naturally  engendered  of  the  off- 

''  sprinff  of  Adam." 
90.  '^  Original  righteousness.'' 

21.  Of  Man^s  being  in  the  Image  of  God. 

22.  '^  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation." 

25.  Expressions  of  the  Article  taken  from  Scripture. 

24.  **  regenerated." 

25.  *'  i^pcutifUM,  aapKo^y 

26.  "  is  not  subject  to  the  Law  of  God." 

27.  Proof.    Four  propositions. 

28.  Original  Sin  signifies  the  corruption  of  our  Nature,  or 

mental  constitution. 

29.  There  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  we  were  brought 

into  our  State  of  mental  corruption,  by  the  offence 
oioxxx  first  Parents. 

50.  Original  Sin  makes  men  liable  to  Judgment, 

51.  Illustration  of  this  last  proposition. 

52.  Christians,  after  baptism,  are  capable  of  Concupiscence, 

or  mental  corruption. 
55.  Indirect  proof ;  or  answering  objections. 

54.  It  has  been  objected,  that  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 

is  supported  by  a  small  number  of  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

55.  It  has  been  asked,  can  any  man  be  sinful  except  by 

choice  f 


36.  It 
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36.  It  has  been  urged,  that  to  punish  original  Sin  would  be 

cru^L 

37.  A  diflSculty  has  been  urged  with  regard  to  tit/anto  dying 

unbaptized. 

38.  Of  the  Idth.  Chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

39.  Of  original  Sin  being  a  doctrine  of  little  Utility. 

40.  Of  its  disgusting  philosophical  men. 

41.  Application.    Article  of  Nfltwra/ Religion. 

42.  Paraphrase  of  our  Article ;  or  Form  of  assent  to  it. 

43.  Mutual  concessions. 

44.  Improvements. 

45.  Conclusion. 


ARTICLE    X. 

Of  Free-miL 

The  condition  of  man,  after  the  Fall  of  Adam,  is  such, 
that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his  own  na- 
tural strength  and  good  works,  to  faith,  andf  calling  upon 
God:  wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works, 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of 
God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good 
will,  and  working  with  us,  when  we  have  that  good  will. 

1.  Connexion  of  this  Article  with  the  preceding. 

2.  History.     Heathens. 

3.  Jews. 

4.  Christians  before  the  fifth  Century. 

5.  Fifth  Century.     Pelagian  Controversy. 

6.  Augustin. 

7.  Ful^entius,  and  others. 

8.  Semi  pelagians. 

9.  Centuries  after  the  fifth,  particularly  the  ninth. 

10.  The  Schoolmen. 

11.  Age  of  the  Reformation. 

is.  Antinomians  and  Anabaptists. 

13.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

14.  Events  in  Spain. 

15.  in  Holland  and  Flanders:  five  Articles. 

16.  in  Germany. 

17.  in  France.    Jansenists. 

18.  Events 
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Events^  in  Poland  :  Socinians. 

Modern  times. 

Separate  Hisiory  of  those,  who  have  supposed  God  to 
deprive  some  men  of  that  assistance,  which  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  performance  of  their  Duty* 

Conclusion  of  History. 

Explanation.    The  title,  <*  Of  free  will/' 

"  The  condition  of  Man/' 

"After  the  fall  of  Adam/' 

**  is  such,  that  he  cannot/'  &c, 

*'  turn  and  prepare  himself/' 

"  by  his  own  natural  strength/* 

**  and  good  works ;' 

«  to  faith/' 

"  and  calling  upon  God  ;" 

**  wherefore/' 

"  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works/' 

"  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God" — 

**  without  the  Grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  Ud.* 

Proof.     Two  propositions; 

When  we  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  we 
ought  to  thank  God,  and  give  him  the  ghry. 

When  we  have  done  any  actions  deemed  good,  we 
ought  to  ascribe  them,  as  far  as  they  really  are  good, 
lo  the  assistance  of  God  :  and  we  ought  to  thank 
him,  both  for  the  dhpositions^  and  the  actions. 

The  texts,  by  which  these  propositions  are  proved, 
may  receive  light  from  the  remarks  offerecl  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  second  part  of  our  Articles. 

The  expressions  are  to  be  understood  by  the  good 
purposes  for  which  they  were  used :  —  where,  of 
referring  some  events  to  God,  and  not  others. 

Expressions  seemingiy  affirmative  are  sometimes  to  be 
taken  in  a  negative  sense. 

Expressions  seeming  to  assign  the  cause  of  an  action 
Ju/itf^  may  be  taken  as  assigning  it  pariifilh/:  and 
hence,  ascribing  an  action  to  the  agency  of  God, 
does  not  exclude  the  agency  of  Man, 

The  tj-ue  sense  of  an  expression,  depends  greatly  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  used. 

Conclusion  of  the  direct  proof. 

Indirect  proof,  or  answering  objections. 
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45.  Our  reatonings  may  be  thought  too  nice  and  ifUricelie 

for  the  generality  of  Mankind. 

46.  The  general  feiidr  of  the  Scriptures  is  as  if  Man  were 

free. 

47.  Prayer  implies  the  contrary  of  what  has  been  affirmed 

with  regard  to  a  distinction  between  paii  and/ti/kire 
actions. 

48.  Our  reasonings  may  seem  to  lessen  the  importance  of 

the  doctrine  of  divine  grace. 

49.  The  doctrine  of  this  Article  may  disgust  thinkif^  manj 

as  seeming  to  be  enthnsiagtic,  and  to  favour  the  notion 
of  necestUy. 

50.  Separate  argument,  concerning  the  referring  of  evil  to 

God;  and  the  expressions  of  hardening,  bSnding,  &c. 

51.  Application.    Article  of  Natural  religion. 

52.  Form  of  assent  to  our  Article. 

53.  Mutual  concessions. 

54.  Improvements. 


ARTICLE   Xr. 

Of  the  Justification  of  Man. 

We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith;  and  not 
for  our  own  works  or  deservings.  Wherefore,  that  wc 
are  justified  by  fcuth  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  Doctrine, 
and  very  full  of  comfort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in 
the  Homily  of  Justification. 

1.  History. — Jewish  notions  of  Justification. 
12.  Heathens. 

3.  Christians,  before  the  fifth  century. 

4.  Fifth  Century. 

5.  •  Schoolmen. 

6.  £ra  of  the  Reformation, 
7*  Romanists. 

8.  Church  of  England.    . 

9.  Calvinists  and  Arminians. 

10.  Antinomians. 

11.  Anabaptists. 

IS.  From 


From  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time. 

SocinitiQs. 

Ex  p  L  A  N  A  T I  o  N .     The  Title  of  the  Article. 

«  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  :*' 

"  Only  fur  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Savjoar  Jesus 

Christ." 
"  By  Faith."— 

"  And  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings/* 
"  Wherefore,  that  we  are  jusiiHed  by  Faith  only ;" 
*'  —  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  fall  of 

comjbri  /' 
I  SI.  "  As  more  largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Justi- 
fication.*' 
Proof  »  one  proposition  ;  resolvable  into  two. 
We  are  not  accounted  righteous  before  God,  for  our 

own  works. 
fS4,  We  arc  accounted  righteous,  if  at  all,  for  the  merit  of 

Christ:  or,  we  are  justified  by  Faith, 
iSj,  Indirect  proof,  or  answering  objei'tions. 

In  the  texts  aHeged  in  our  direct  Proof,  are  not  the 

Law  of  Nature  and  the  Law  of  Moses  confounded 

together  ?  and,  of  course,  worht  of  obedience  to  those 

Laws? 
Is  not  our  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  contrary 

to  what  is  taught  by  St.  James  P 
tflS.  Does    not  Scriptcre   frequently  ascribe    Salvation    to 

Virtue,  or  good  works^ 
Is  not  OUT  doctrine  a  means  of  disgusting  plain  (kinking 

men  ? 
Application.     Article  of  Natural  religion. 
Form  of  assent  to  our  Article. 
Mutual  concemons. 
Improvements. 


APPENDIX. 

On  the  Doctrine  of  Atoheme^ t, 

I,  History  :  summary  account. 
^  Some  particulars;    Heathens.     Jews.     Ancient  Chris- 
tians, 

3.  Schoolmen. 

4.  Eiftension  of  meritorious  suffering,  to  Martyn, 

n  €  5.  The 


5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
IL 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16, 
17. 
18, 
19- 
20. 
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31. 
32. 
33, 
34. 
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The  «ra  of  the  Reformation. 

The  RomaniBts. 

The  Puritans, 

Sociniaas,  and  Grotius. 

Modem  times. 

Explanation. 

Atonement. 

Propitiation. 

Reconciliation. 

Sacrifice. 

Vicarious  suffering. 

Punishment. 

Redemption. 

Salvation. 

Satisfaction, 

Imputation  of  Guilt. 

Proof.     Its  nature.     Only  one  proposition. 

God  will  make  sincere  Christians  eternaJly  happy,  not- 
withstanding some  imperfections  of  theirs,  on  account 
of  the  merits,  the  sufferings,  and  ihe  death  of  Christ. 

Indirect  proofs  or  answering  objeciions. 

It  is  urged,  that  our  Doctrine  of  Atonement  is  not  laid 
open  in  either  tlie  Oid  Testament,  the  Gospels,  or  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

that  the  Scriptures,  according  to  their  general 

tenor f  represent  God  as  pardoning  penitent  sinners 
freely. 

that  we  lake  some  expressions  of  Scripture  in  too 


strong  a  sense. 
—  that,  when  the 


death  of  Christ  is  called  a  Sacri- 


fice,  the  term  is  only  metaphoricaL 
Result  of  the  above  reasoning. 

'  It  is  apprehended,  as  in  former  articles,  that  our 

doctrine  may  disgust  plain  ihinkhtg  men. 
Other  ohjections  might    be  solved,   by  the   methodic 

proposed  in  the  second  and  fifth  Articles. 
A FPLi CATION.     Declaration  of  Natural  Religion. 
Form  of  astent  to  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  AlonemenL 
Mutual  concessions. 
Improvements. 
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ARTICLE    XII. 


*! 


Of  Good  tVorh. 

Albeit  thai  Good  Works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  Faith, 
and  follow  after  Justification,  canoot  put  away  our  sins^ 
and  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgment;  yet  are  they 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and  do  spring 
out  nec^sarily  of  a  true  and  lively  Faith ;  insomuch  that 
by  them  a  Hvely  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known^  as  a 
tree  discerned  by  the  fruit. 

1.  HlSTOEY. 

2.  Some  account  of  the  ninth  Book  of  the  Divine  Lega*- 

lion  of  Moses, 

3.  Some  expressions  of  ihose  Christians,  who  are  sometimes 

caUed  MethodisiSy  relative  to  good  worh. 

4.  Explanation* 

5.  "  Albeit  that ' — 

6.  "Good  works'  — 

7.  **  Which  are  the  fruits  of  Faith," 

8.  "  and  follow  after  justification/' — 
9*  **  Cannot  pat  away  our  Sins," 

10.  **  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's  Judgment;" 

11.  **  Yet  are  they   pleasing  and   acceptable   to  God,  in 

Christ.'' 
IS-  The  rest  of  tlie  Article,  together. 
3.  Some  particular  expressions.     "  Necessarily," 

14.  **  a  true  and  iivehf  Faith." 

15.  "  discerned  "— 

16.  Conclosion  of  the  Explanation. 
17*  Pboof.     Five  propositions. 

18.  Good  works  of  Christians  cannot  expiate  past  sins- 

19.  '         cannot  endure  judgment,  on  a  footing  of  strict 

Justice. 

20.  -  are  pleasing  to  God. 

tl.  The  ground  on  which  they  are  so,  is  a  regard  in  God 

to  Christ. 
2^  When  Faith  is  commended  in  Scripture,  it  is  supposed 

to  be  productive  of  good  works, 
£3.  Indirect  proof:  or  answering  ohjectiom.     There  may 

seem  to  be  some  impropriety  in  calling  works  good^ 

which  are  allowed  to  be  imperfect, 

$4.  It. 
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24.  It  has  been  urged,  that  our  descriptions  of  Faith  are 

indeterminate,  and  leave  the  mind  in  uncertainty. 

25.  Our  Doctrine  may  seem  to  make  Virtue  of  but  secondary 

importance. 

26.  Application:  declaration  of  na^t/ra/ Religion. 
27-  Form  of  assepit  to  our  Article. 

28.  Afutual  conre$sion8» 
29*  Improvements. 


ARTICLE   Xm. 

Of  Works  done  before  Justification. 

Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  Inspiration 
of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  Goa»  forasmuch  as  they 
spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  do  they  ipake 
men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or  (as  the  School-authors 
say)  deserve  grace  of  congruity  :  yea  rather^  for  that 
they  are  not  done  as  God  bath  willed  and  commanded 
them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature 
of  sin. 

1.  Preface. 

2.  History.    Before  the  age  of  the  Pelagian  Contro- 

versy. 

3.  The  Pelagian  Controversy, 

4.  The  Schoolmen.   An  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  attaip* 

ments. 

5.  Age  of  the  Reformation. 

6.  Socinians. 

7.  Explanation.    The  Title  of  the  Article. 

8.  "Works"— 

9.  "  done  before  the  Grace  of  Christ " — 
10.  "  and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit," — 
J 1.  *'  are  not  pleasant  to  God," — 

12.  "forasmuch   as   they  spring  not  of  Faith   in  Jesus 

Christ,"— 

13.  "  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive  Grace'* — 
14.-  "  Or  (as  the  school-authors  say)  deserve  Grace   of 

congruity  " — 
15.  "Yea  rather"    - 

16.  "for 
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16.  **  lor  Inat  tfiey  are  not  dooe  as  God  hath  willed  anil 

comcDaiided  them  to  be  done" — 

17.  "  we  doubt  not  bui  they  have  the  Nature  of  Sin." 

18.  Proof.     Three  propositions. 

19.  Christians  ought  not  to  consider  Heathen  Virtues  as, 

in  strictness,  pleasing  to  God  \  because  such  Virlucs 
have  not  that  right  Chrkiian  Principle  to  recommend 
them,  which  is  intended  for  all  mankind. 

20.  Good  actions,  popularly  so  called,  of  men  not  yet  ad- 

initted  into  Christianity,  cannot  eniitk  them,  even 
on  a  footing  of  propriety,  to  such  divine  assistaDce 
as  may  effect  their  admission. 

21.  The  good  actions  of  mere  men,  who  have  no  connexion 

with  Christianity,  may,  in  strictness,  be  considered 
as  having  the  nature  of  Sin;  because  they  do  not 
answer  perfectly  to  iUe  WiU^  or  the  La?r«,  of  God, 
Distinction  between  those  who  are  Heathens  invoiuti- 
tarily,  and  those  who  are  Heathens  by  choke, 

23.  Indirect  proof ;  or  oh\'lvLi\ng  object  tons, 

24.  Does  not  the   Doctrine,    that  Heathen  Virtues   have 

the  Nature  of  Sin,  appear  harsh,  and  inconsistent 
with  Rom*  ii,  14.? 

25.  Can  it  be  right,  that  all  the  jf«er  principles  of  moral 

action  in  man^  should  be  mpersedea  by  the  one 
Christian  principle  of  Faith  *( 

26.  Is  it  not  contrary  to  our  best  feeHngSi  to  affirm,  that 
pious  and  virtuous  Heathens  have  no  kind  of  claim 
to  be  admitted  into  Christianity  ? 

27.  Application.     Declaration  of /iflfiirfl/ religion. 

28.  Form  of  assent  to  our  Article* 

29.  Mutual  concessions. 
50.  Improvements. 


ARTICLE   XIV. 


Of  Worh  of  Supererogation, 

Voluntary  Works  besides,  over  and  above  God's  Com^ 
mandments,  which  they  call  Works  of  Supererogation, 
cannot  be  taught  without  arrogancy  and  impiety:  for 
by  tbem  men  do  declare,  that  they  do  aot  only  render 
unto  God  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  but  that 

they 
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they  do  more  for  his  sake,  than  of  boanden  duty  is  re- 

Juired:   whereas  Christ  saith   plainly,  When  ye  have 
one  all  that  are  commanded  to  you,  say,  We  are  un- 
profitable servants. 

1.  History. 

2.  Explanation. 

S.  Proof. — One  proposition  : — W^e  may  not  suppose  an^ 
one  man  to  have  so  much  merit,  as  that  some  of  it 
can  be  transferred,  to  lessen  the  punishment  of  another 
man. 

4.  Objections.    Can  a  man  do  nothing  beyond  his  mere 

strict  Dutyf 

5.  Does  not  Scripture  encourage  the  distinction  between 

what  we  are  bound  to  do,  and  what  we  might  be 
applauded  and  rewarded  for  doing  i 

6.  Objection  from  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  **  Charity  shall  cover  the 

multitude  of  Sins." 

7.  Application, 


ARTICLE   XV. 

0/  Christ  alone  without  Sin. 

Christ  in  the  truth  of  our  nature,  was  made  like  unto  us  in 
all  things,  sin  only  except ;  from  which  he  was  clearly 
void,  both  in  his  flesh,  and  in  his  spirit.  He  came  to  be 
the  Lamb  without  spot,  who  by  sacrifice  of  himself  once 
made,  should  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  :  and  sin, 
as  Saint  John  saith,  was  not  in  him.  But  all  we  the 
rest,  although  baptized,  and  born  again  in  Christ,  yet 
offend  in  many  thmgs;  and  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  w«; 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us. 

1.  Two  subjects  here;  the  Purity  of  Christy  and  the 

sinfulness  of  Man. 

2.  History.    Christians  before  Pelagius. 

3.  Pelagians. 

4.  Romanists. 

5.  Mystics. 

6.  Antinomians. 

7.  Explanation.    The  tit le, 

8.  Expression 


I 

I 
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8,  Expressions  taken  iVom  Scripinre. 

9.  PeccabiJity  distinct,  in  i&d,  trom  actual  sinning. 
10.  "All  we  the  rest'  — 

It  **  baptized  and  born  again" — 

12,  *'  oj^end  in  many  things." 

13.  Proof.     Two  propositions* 
H.  Christ  was  void  of  Sin, 

1-3.  No  Man  is  void  of  Sin. 

16.  ObjicUom.  —  Christ    savs,    *'  Why  cailest   thou   me 

goodr 

17.  Some  persons  are  called,  in  Scripture,  blameku, 

18.  The  Pelagian  Dilemma* 

19*  Objection  from  1  John  iii.  9, 

20.  Texts  seeming  to  favour  the  Anlinomian  opinion. 

21'  As  all  men  are  sinfyl,  shall  no  man  be  happy  after  this 

Life  ? 
22*  Application.— Forms  of  assent. 
23,  Muiual  concessions. 
^provemenU, 


ARTICLE   XVL 
Of  Sin  ajier  Baptum, 


Not  every  deadly  sin  willingly  committed  after  Baptism,  is 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  unpardonable.  Where- 
fore the  grant  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  such 
as  fall  into  sin  after  Baptism,  After  we  have  received 
the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  from  grace  given,  and 
full  into  sin ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  arise 
again,  and  amend  our  lives  :  and  therefore  they  are  to 
be  condemned,  which  say,  they  can  no  more  sin  as  long 
as  they  live  here,  or  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to 
such  as  truly  repent. 


]•  UisTOEYi  here  twofold:  1.  Of  those  who  have 
denied  the  efficacy  of  Repentance.  2.  Of  those 
who  have  held  the  Doctrine  of  Perseverance. 

2.  Hiatory  of  those,  who  have  denied  the  efficacy  of  ile- 

peniance*    Ancients* 

3.  Moderns^  beginning  from  the  Reformation. 

4.  Of 


r 


9^ 
10. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
13. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19- 
SO. 

21. 

24. 

£3. 
126. 
e?. 
28. 
29. 


30. 

31. 
52. 


SO 

Of  those,  in  particulaft  who  have  dwelt  much  on 
*'  Sin  against  the  Holif  GhostS' 

History  ot  those  who  have  held  the  Doctrioe  of  Perse- 
verance:  early  Christians*     Augusdn,  and  others. 

Pelagians. 

The  aera  of  the  Reformation. 

Romanists.  Calvinists,  Arminians.  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land j  with  the  case  of  Baret;  and  some  other 
matters. 

Whether  there  have  not  been  other  notions  of  exemp- 
tion from  Sin,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

Of  those  who  have  maintained^  that  a  man  may  be 
assured  of  his  own  exemption  from  Sin  and  punish^ 
ment. 

Explanation.    The  title  of  the  Article. 

"  Not  every" — 

"  deadly  sin"— 

**  willingly  committed" — 

Distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  Sins. 

*'  after  Baplism"^ — 

**  is  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  unpardonable,*' 

'*  Wherefore  the  grant  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied to  such  as  fall  into  Sin  after  Baptism/' 

*'  After  we  have  received  the  HoJy  Ghost," — 

"  we  may  depart  from  Grace  given,  and  fall  /into 
Sin ;" 

"  and  by  the  Grace  of  God,'' 

"  we  may  rise  again/* — 

"  and  amend  our  Lives." 

"  And  therefore  thev  arc  to  be  condemned  whicli 
say,  — 

"  they  can  no  more  sin  as  long  as  they  live  here," 

"  or  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness** — 

"  to  such  as  truly  repent.' 

Proof.     Four  propositions. 

No  Christian  is  incapable  of  falling  into  heinous  sins, 
or  of  losing  the  favour  which  he  has  with  God  as 
a  Christian. 

Some  observations  on  the  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
relate  to  this  Proposition. 

No  Christian  is  taught  in  Scripture,  that  he  is  to  be 
assured  of  his  own  Salvation. 

No  Christian,  when  he  has  fallen  into  any  heinous  sin, 
is  incapable  of  recovery,  if  he  sincerely  repent. 


d 


33.  Ob- 
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33.  Objections  lo  this  Proposition,  from   1  John  iii.  9* — 

James  ii.  6. —  1  John  v.  Hi.^Heb.  vi. — Heb.  x.  26. 

Jen  xiii.  23,— Rom.  i,  128,  8cc. 
Not  every   heinous   sin   comes  under  those   texts  of 

Scripture,  which  seem  to  condetim  some  sin  against 

the  Holxf  Ghost  as  unpardonubU. 
S5,  Application.     Declaration  of"  ^^ait/m/ religion. 
36,  Form  of  Assent  to  our  Article* 
37*  Mutual  concessions. 
38.  Improvements. 


ARTICLE  XVII. 


Of  Predestination  and  Election, 


Predestination  to  Life,  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God, 
whereby,  before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid, 
he  hath  constantly  decreed  by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us^ 
to  deUver  from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he  hath 
chosen  in  Christ  out  of  Mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by 
Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honour. 
Wherefore^  they  which  be  endued  with  so  excellent  a 
benefit  of  God,  be  called  according  to  God's  purpose  by 
his  Spirit  working  in  due  season  :  ihey  through  Grace 
obey  the  calling  :  they  be  justified  freely  :  they  be  made 
sons  of  God  by  adoption  :  they  he  made  like  the  image 
of  his  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ:  they  walk  reli* 
giously  in  good  works,  and  ai  length,  by  God  s  mercy, 
they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 

As  the  godly  consideration  of  Predestination,  and  our  Elec- 
tion in  Christ,  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable 
comfort  to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in  themselves 
the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying  the  Works 
of  the  flesh,  aud  their  earlhly  members,  and  drawing  up 
their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things;  as  well  because 
it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal 
Salvation,  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  b>  because  it 
doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  towards  God ;  so,  for 
curious  and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
to  have  continually  before  tlicir  eyes  the  sentence  of 
God*s   predestination,,    is   a    most   dangerous    downfall, 

wlierebv 
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whereby  the  Devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into  despera- 
tion, or  into  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no 
less  perilous  than  desperation. 
Furthermore,  we  must  receive  Grod's  promises  in  such  wise^ 
as. they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  holy  Scripture: 
And  in  our  doings,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed, 
which  we  have  expressly  declared  unto  us  in  the  Word 
of  God. 


1.  Preface. 

2.  History.     Heathens. 
S.  Jews. 

4.  Christians  before  the  fifth  Century. 

5.  Pelagian  Controversy. 

6.  Semipelagians. 

7.  The  ninth  Century. 

8.  The  Schoolmen. 

9.  The  age  of  the  Reformation. 

10.  Events  in  different  Countries.    Spain. 

11.  Holland  and  Flanders. 
18.  Grermany. 

Id.  France. 

14.  Poland. 

15.  Switzerland. 

16.  England. 

17.  Reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

18. of  Queen  Elizabeth.. 

19. of  James  I. 

20. of  Charles  I. 

21. of  Charles  II. 

22.  Later  times. 

23.  The  church  of  Scotland. 

24.  -_ of  Ireland. 

25.  Separate  History,  of  those  who  have  ascribed  evil  to 

the  decrees  ot  God. — Heathens. 

26.  Jews. 

27*  Early  Christians. 
28'  A^e  of  Ausustin. 
29*  Different  ideas  of  divine  Reprobation. 
30-  Explanation.    The  Title  of  the  Article. 
31'  The  Jirst  Paragraph  is  a  collection  of  scriptttral  ^- 
pressions. 

32.  Particular 


32.  Pariicular  expressions :  "  PredestinaiioQ  to  Life** — 
33*  "  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God/'^ — 
34-  "  whereby  (before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were 
laid)"— 
**  he  hath  coDstantly  decreed" — 
**  by  his  counsel/* 
57.  **  secret  to  U3/' 
18,  *•  to  deliver  from  curse**-*- 
F39»  **  and  damaation/' 
140.  "  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  man- 

Jtindr 
[41.  "and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  Salva- 
tion," 
'"*  as  vessels  made  to  honour/* 
|45«  *'  Wherefore  they  which  be  endued  with  so  excellent 
a  beneHit  of  God**^ — 
"  be  called  accord iog  to  God*s  purpose,'* — 
A5.  **  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season  :" 
46*  **  they  through  grace  obey  the  calling  ;" 
i47.  "  they  be  justified  freely  ;'* 
(48.  "  tbey  be  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption  :*' 
140.  **  tbey  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  only-begotten 

Son  Jcsos  Christ ;" 
M*  *'  they  walk  religiously  in  good  works," 

51.  **  and  at  length  by  God's  mercy/* 

52.  **  ihey  attain  to  everlasting  felicity/* 

S3*  CoQDexion  of  the Jirsi  paragraph  with  the  necond. 

54.  "  As  the  godly  consideration  of  Predestination,  and 

aor  ejection  in  Clirist" — 

55.  "  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to 

godly  persons/* — 
56*  "  and  such  as  feel  in  themselves  the  working  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ/* — 

57.  "  mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  their  earthly 

members/* — 

58.  "  and  drawing  up  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly 

things  /' 

59.  *'  as  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm 

their  faith  of  eternal  salvatioOj  to  be  enjoyed  through 
Christ/*— 

60.  "  as  because  it  doth  ferventlv  kindle  their  love  towards 

God  /' 


6l  *'  So 
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61. 

6e. 

63. 
64. 
65, 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 

71. 
72. 

7S. 
74. 
75. 


» 


76, 


77. 

78. 
79. 
80. 
8J. 

83. 

84, 
85. 


"  So  for  curious  and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit 

of  Christ," 
*'  to  have  coniinuaily  before  iheir  eyes  the  Sentence  of 

God*s  Predestination," 
"  IS  a  most  dangerous  downfall/* 
"  whereby  the  Devil  doth  thrust  them,"— 

"  either  into  desperation," 

"  or  into  wretch  I  ess  ness  of  most  onclean  living/ 

"  no  less  perilous  than  desperation/' 

Third  Paragraph,     Words  omitted  in  1552. 

"  Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's  promiiH  in  such 

wise,  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  lo  us  in  Holy 

Scripture ;" 
"  And  in  our  doings,'* 
*'  that  Will  of  God  is  to  be  followed," 
*'  which  we  have  expressly  declared  unto  us  in   the 

Word  of  God.'' 
Conchision  of  the  Explanation. 
Proof.    One  proposition. 
Wlien  any  thing  important  happens,  of  a  tendency  lo 

bring  Christians  to  heavenly   happiness,  ihey  may 

ascribe  that  to  ihe  pwpone  of  God  ;  not  limiting  the 

duraiioH  of  his  purpose:   if  only  they  do  it  with  due 

diffideme^  and  in  circamstances  similar  lo  those,  in 

which  it  is  done  in  Scripture. 
The  texts  by  which  this  Proposition  is  proved,  may 

receive  light  from  the  remarks  offered  in  the  Intro- 

ductmn  to  the  second  Part  of  the  Articles. 
Of  interpreting  popular  language,  by  the  uses  for  which 

it  was  contrived. 
Of  taking  expressions  in  a  negative  sense. 
Of  a  came  assigned,  not  excluding  other  causes. 
Of  observing  similarity  of  circmnstances. 
Of  distinguishing  between  eloqutnce  and  science* 
Of    taking    for   granted,    that    Scripture   reveals  new 

truths, 
Remarks  on  particular  texts  adduced  in  the  foregoing 

Prooi'. 
Indirect  Proof,  or  answering  objections. 
Our  reasonings  may  be  thought  too  imricate  for  the 
generality  of  men. 


86.  The 


&& 


B6, 

ey- 
as. 

91, 


The  genera]  ienor  of  the  Scriptures  Is  as  if  Men  were 

Jree. 
Toe  Doctrine  of  Predestination  may  seem  hurtful  to 

Firiue. 

or  to  interfere  with  the  Duty  of  Prayer. 

or  likely  to  disgust  reasonable  men. 


Of  the  Divine  Prescience, 

Recollection  of  what  was  said  Book  IIL  Clinp,  xv< 
Sect.  9. 
M*  Separate  Argument  concerning  Reprobalion, 
,  05.  The  difference  between  referring  good  and   evil  to 

God. 

j94.  God  is  not  said,  in  Scripture,  to  ordain,  by  any  direct 
acl,  any  set  of  men  to  misery. 

95.  Examination  of  some  particular  fejr/5|  in  which  that  has 

been  supposed  to  be  said, 

96.  Application.     Declaration  of  na^Mm/ Religion. 
87*  Form  of  assent  to  our  Article. 

08.  Mutual  concessions. 
99*  Improvements. 
100«  Conclusion. 


ARTICLE    XVllL 

*Ofobtaimng  eternal  Salvation  only  by  the  Name  of  Christ. 

Tliev  also  are  to  be  had  accursed,  that  presume  to  say. 
That  every  Man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which 
he  professeth^  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  ac- 
cording to  that  Law,  and  the  lignt  of  Nature,  For  holy 
Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Chnst,  whereby  men  must  be  saved. 

K  Preface. 

2,  History.     Bffore  the  fifth  Century. 

5.  Fifth  Century, 

4.  Mohammedaus. 

5.  Age  of  the  Reformation. 

6.  Later  times. 

7.  Explanation.     The  place  and  title  of  this  Article. 
8f  "  They  also  are  to  be  had  accursed," 

9.  "  that  presume  to  say,  that  every  man  shall  be  saved" — 
10-  **  by  the  Law  or  Sect  which  he  piofessetb," 

11.  "  only 
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11."  only  the  Na»w,"  &c 

12.  "  saved/' 

13.  Proof.    One  proposition. 

14.  The  Scriptures  do  not  allow  any  one  to  consider  it  as 

an  indifferent  matter,  whether  he  acts  as  a  member 
of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  or  not. 

15.  Objections. 

16.  Application.    Form  of  assent. 

17.  Mutual  Concessions. 

18.  Improvements. 


ARTICLE  XIX. 
Of  the  Church. 

The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men,  in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  Sacraments '  be  duly  ministered,  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same. 

As  the  Church  of  Hierusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antiocb, 
have  erred;  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred j 
not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  Ceremonies,  but 
also  in  matters  of  Faith. 

1.  Preface;  the  remaining  Articles  to  be  treated  more 

briefly  than  the  preceding. 

2.  History. 

3.  Explanation:  two  paragraphs 

4.  "  The  visible  Church  of  Christ" 

5.  "  is  a  congregation"—— 

6.  "of  faithful  men," 

7.  "in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 

Sacraments  be  duly  ministered,^'  &c. 

8.  Second  paragraph.    The  Church  of  Rome  allowed  to 

have  the  essence  of  a  true  Church. 

9.  Other  remarks :  "  visible  Church,"  to  what  opposed. 

10.  The  cathoHc  Church., 

11.  A  particular  Church. 

12.  Church  militant ^  and  triumphant. 

Id.  Connexion  of  this  Article  with  the  foregoing. 
14.  Proof.    Two  propositions. 

15.  Christ 
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13*  Cbriit  has  formed  his  followers  into  one  Societ}/*, 

1 6.  "  The  church  of  Rome  hatli  erred/'  hoth  in  regard  to 

things  10  be  rfo//e,  and  things  to  be  believed, 

17.  Application.     Form  ofasstnL 

18.  Concessions, 

19.  Improvements^ 

ARTICLE   XX, 

Of  the  AathorUy  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  hath  power  lo  decree  Rites  or  Ceremonies, 
and  authority  in  Cooirover^ies  of  Faith  ;  and  yet  it  \% 
not  lawful  far  the  Cliurch  to  ordain  any  thing  that  is 

contrary  to  God's  Word  written,  neither  may  it  so  ex- 

iipound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  repugnant  to 
'another.  Wherefore,  although  the  Ciiurcli  be  a  witnesiS 
and  a  keeper  of  holy  Writ,  yet  as  it  ought  not  to  decree 
any  thing  against  the  samev  so  besides  the  same  ought  it 
not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  bdieved  for  necessity  of 
i^lvacion. 


I. 

4, 
5. 


History. 

Explanation. 

Proof,     Three  propositions. 

Every  Society  must  provide  means  of  answering  the  ends 
of  its  institution. 

In  matters  of  opinion,  or  doctrine,  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  ought  to  have  great  zveight. 

But  no  doctrine  needs  be  received  by  the  private  indi- 
vidual, as  necessary  to  Salvation,  if  il  be  not  founded 
in  Scripture, 

Application,  relating  chiefly  to  mutual  candour. 


ARTICLE    XXL 
0/  the  Authority  of  general  Councils, 

ml  Councils  may  not  be  gathered  together  without 
the  commandment  and  will  of  Princes.  And  when  ihey 
he.  gathered  together  (forasmucli  as  they  be  an  Assembly 
of  men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed  with  the  Spirit  and 

Word 


E 
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Word  of  God)  they  may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred, 
even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God.  Wherefore  things 
ordained  by  them  as  necessary  to  salvation,  have  neither 
strength  nor  authority,  unless  it  may  be  declared  that 
they  be  taken  out  of  holy  Scripture. 

1.  History.     Origin  of  Councils. 
S.  Account  of  some  principal  Councils. 

3.  The  number  bf  persons,  of  which  they  have  consisted. 

4.  Their  Duration. 

5.  Their  Authority. 

6.  Farther  remarks  :   On  their  manner  of  conducting  dis- 

putes. 

7.  On  the  inequality  of  the  parties  contending  in  them. 

8.  What  may  be  remarked  in  their  favour, 
g.  Writers  on  Councils. 

10.  Explanation. — "  General  Councils," 

11.  the  "  will  of  Pnwcei." 

1^.  **  all  be  not  governed  with  the  spirit    and  word  of 

God." 
]  3.  Other  expressions. 

14.  Proof  :  Two  propositions. 

15.  General  Councils  cannot  be  called,  without  the  con- 

sent of  Princes. 

16.  General  Councils  have  erred. 

17.  Application. 


ARTICLE    XXII. 
Of  Furgatory, 

The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  Purgatory,  Pardons, 
Worshipping  and  Adoration,  as  well  of  Images  as  of 
Reliques,  and  also  Invocation  of  Saints,  is  a  fond  thing, 
vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of 
Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God. 

1.  Preface. 

2.  History.     Of  Pureatory. 

3.  Pardons,  or  Indulgences. 

4. Images. 

5.  Relics. 

6.  the  Invocation  of  Saints. 

7.    EXPLA- 
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7.  Explanation.    The  titie  of  the  Article. 

8.  "  The  Romish  Doctrine" 

9.  **  worshipping  and  Adoration^'— — - 

10.  ''  Invocauon" 

11.  '^  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented^" 
15.  "  rather  repugnant^' 

13.  Distinctions  used  by  the  Romish  Church. 

14.  Pboof. — ^The  Doctrines  condemned  in  this  Article, 

are  not  founded  on  Reason,  or  warranted  by  Scrip* 
ture. 

15.  Collectively. 

16.  This  proved  of  Purgatory  in  particular. 

17.  of  Pardonsy  or  Indulgences. 

18.  -i of  Images. 

19. of  Relics. 

520. of  the  invocation  of  Saints. 

£1.  Application. 


ARTICLE    XXIII. 
Of  ministering  in  the  Congregation. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of 
publick  preaching,  or  ministering  the  Sacraments  in  the 
congregation,  before  he  be  lawtully  called,  and  sent  to 
execute  the  same.  And  those  we  ought  to  judge  law- 
fully called  and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this 
work  by  Men  who  have  publick  authority  given  unio 
them  in  the  congregation,  to  call  and  send  ministers  into 
the  Lord's  vineyard. 

1.  Preface. 

2.  History.    Before  the  twelfth  Century. 

3.  Waldenses. 

4.  The  age  of  the  Reformation. 
.3.  Socinns. 

6.  Fanatic  teachers,  Presbyterians,  Independents. 

7-  Uninterrupted  succession. 

B.  Dr.  Priestley's  address  to  the  Methodists. 

9.  Cases  of  tiecessity:  relative  to  preaching. 

10.  to  the  Sacraments. 

11.  to  Ordinations. 

12. to  Marriages. 

E  2  IS.  ExpLa- 
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13.  Explanation.    The  Tt^/e  of  the  Article. 
14;  "  publick,"  8cc. 

15.  ''  Called" "  sent" "  choecQ  and  called." 

16.  Of  those  who  propose  themselves  for  the  Ministry. 

17.  "  by  men," 

18.  "  wno  have  publick  Authority  given  unto  them  in  the 
Congreffation" 


19.  "  the  Lard's  Vineyard." 
SO.  The  cases  of  necessity. 

21.  Proof.    One  proposition. 

22.  It  is  not  right  to  minister  in  any  religious  Society, 

without  an  appointment  from  that  Society. 

23.  Indirect  proof:  or  answering  objections. 

24.  The  objection  of  Socinus,  from  Acts  viii.  4.  and  xi.  0* 

25.  Many  texts,  used  in  our  Proof,  knay  seem  to  relate  ooly 

to  the  extraordinaty  appointment  of  the  first  Ministevs 
of  the  Gospel. 

26.  Dr.  Priestley  s  advice  to  the  Methodists. 
27*  Application.    Form  of  assent. 

S8.  Mutual  concessions. 
29*  Improvements. 


ARTICLE    XXIV. 

Of  quaking  in  the  Congregation  in  such  a  tongue  as  the 
People  understandeth. 

It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  custom  of  the  Primitive  Church,  to  have  publick 
Prayer  in  the  Church,  or  to  minister  the  Sacraments  in 
a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people. 

1.  History. 

2.  Explanation. 

8.  Proof. — It  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  have  Litureies 
in  any  language  not  generally  intelligible  where  they 
are  used. 

.4.  A  few  objections. 

5.  Application. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE    XXV. 


I 


Of  the  Sacraments, 

Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ,  be  not  only  badges  or  to- 
kens of  Christian  men's  profession;  but  rather,  they  be 
certain  sure  witnesses,  and  effectual  signs  of  grace,  and 
God*s  will  towards  us,  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invi- 
sibly in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
and  confirm  oor  Faith  in  him. 

There  are  two  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in 
the  Oospel ;  that  is  to  say,  Baptism^  and  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord. 

Those  five,  commonly  called  Sacraments,  that  is  to  say, 
Confirmation,  Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Ex- 
treme Unction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  Sacraments  of 
the  Gospel^  being  such  as  have  grown,  partly  of  the  cor- 
rupt following  of  the  Apostles,  partly  are  slates  of  Jife 
allowed  in  the  Scriptures:  but  yet  have  not  like  nature 
of  Sacraments  with  Baptism,  and  the  Lord^s  Supper,  for 
that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained 
of  God. 

The  Sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  ga^ed 
upon,  or  to  be  carried  about  j  but  that  we  should  duly 
use  them.  And  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the 
same^  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation :  but 
ihey  that  receive  them  unworthily,  purchase  to  them- 
selves damnation,  as  Saint  Paul  saith* 

t.  Prepacev* 

2.  HisTOBY  :  of  iUe  sexen  Romish  Sacraments  collectively ; 

where,  of  ihe  efficmy  of  sacraments  in  general. 

3.  —  of  Confirmation. 

f, Penance;  including  Cotifession,  Sec  and  Absolu' 


Uoti, 

Orders. 

Matrimony. 

exireuie  uncliou. 


Explanation. 

PROOF.^ — ^The   five   Ordinances 
not  properly  Sacraments, 
10.  Separate  remarks  on  James  v«  14, 
n.  Objections. 
12.  Application. 


above-mentioned    are 


iic. 
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AKTICLE    XXVI. 

Of  tke  Unworthiness  of  the  Ministers^  which  hbiders  not  the 
effect  of  the  Sacraments. 

Although  in  the  visible  Church  the  evil  be  ever  mingled 
with  the  goody  and  sometimes  the  evil  have  chief  autho- 
rity in  the  Ministration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments; 
yet  forasmuch  as  thev  do  not  the  same  in  their  own 
Name^  but  in  Christ  s,  and  do  minister  by  his  commis- 
sion and  authority,  we  may  use  their  Ministry ,  both  in 
bearing  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  receiving  of  the  Sa- 
craments. Neither  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  ordinance 
taken  away  by  their  wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of  God's 
gifts  diminished  from  such,  as  bv  faith,  and  rightly  do 
receive  the  Sacraments  ministered  unto  them ;  which  be 
effectual,  because  of  Christ's  institution  and  promise, 
although  they  be  ministered  by  evil  men. 

Nevertheless,  it  appertaineth  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
that  enquiry  be  made  of  evil  Ministers,  and  that  they  be 
accused  by  those  that  have  knowledge  of  their  offences ; 
and  finally,  being  found  guilty,  by  just  judgment  be  de- 
posed. 

1.  HiSTOBY.    Before  the  Reformation.    Donatists. 

2.  At,  and  since,  the  Reformation.    Anabaptists,  Roman- 

ists, Quakers. 
tj.  Intention  of  Ministers  distinguished  from  Probity. 

4.  Explanation. 

5.  Proof.     Sacraments  are  not  to  be  neglected  by  the 

People,  because  they  think  Ministers  blameable. 

6.  Application. 


ARTICLE   XXVII. 
Of  Baptism. 

Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  diffe- 
rence, whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned  from  others 
that  be  not  christened;  but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  Regene- 
ration, 


ration,  or  New  Birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument, 
they  that  receive  Baptism  rightly,  are  grafted  into  the 
Church ;  the  proinises  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of 
our  adoption  to  be  ihe  sous  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  visib/y  signed  and  sealed  ;  Faitli  is  coo  Brined,  and 
Grace  increased  by  virtue  of  prayer  unto  God*  The 
Baptism  of  young  Children  is  in  any  wise  to  be  retained 
in  the  Church,  as  most  agreeabte  with  the  institution  of 
Christ. 


1,  HlsraEY  twofold  ;  of  Baptismf  without  regard  to  the 
age  of  the  person  baptized;  and,  of  Baptism  of 
Infants^ 

1*.  History  of  Bapiisnty  without  regard  to  age.  Heathens. 
Jews. 

S.  Christiaos.     John  the  Bapti^ft. 

4.  Continuation. 

5.  The  Greek  Church. 

6.  The  Romish  Church. 

7-  The  reformed  churches, 

8.  The  Quakers. 

9.  The  Socinians. 

iO,  Pouring  and  sprinkiing^  as  opposed  to  immtnion. 

11,  History  of //t/a/if- baptism.     Heathens.    Jews. 

19,*  Christians.     WalFs  History. 

l.i.  The  time  of  the  first  baptizing  of  Infants,  disputed. 

14.  Some  principal  facts  stated,  and  considered,    Tertnl- 

han,  Augustin,  Gregory  of  Nazianzura. 
[5.  Cases  of  irregular  baptism;  and  remarks  upon  them* 

16.  Robinson*s  History  of  Baptism. 

17.  Explanation  ;    of  several   expressions; — Regene- 

ration^ &c, 
IS-  **  to  be  retained  in  the  church,  as  most  agreeable  with 

the  Institution  of  Christ.'*— Dr.  Priestley. 
Phoof.     Eight  propositions. 

Baptism  has  an  external  part,  in  which  water  is  used. 
Baptism  is  the  instrunaeni,  by  which  men  are graj led 

miu  the  Church  of  Christ. 
It  ratifies  the  divine  promises  of  Forgiveness, 
It  ratifies  the  divine  promises  of  adopting  Christians  as 

Sons. 
By  Baptism  our  Faith  is  confirmed. 

25.  -^— our 


^ 
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Q5.  our  Grace  h  iocreased. 

Q6.  The  validity  of  Baptism  is  not  destroyed,  by  its  being 

administered  by  affusion, 
£7.  Bajjtizing  InfanlSt  is  preferable  lo  leaving  them   iin- 

baptized,  till  they  are  of  age  to  answer  for  them- 
selves. 
38.  Objeciiom  to  the  Article: — ihat  the  Religion  of  Christ 

is  spiritual. 

29.  That  many  texts  of  Scripture  are  urged  against  ifater- 

baptism,  by  the  Quakers, 

30.  That  Baptism  J  in  Scripture,  is  not  always  said  to  have 

been  administered  in  the  name  of  the  rather,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghu8t» 

31.  if  hifants  are  capable  of  one  Sacrament,  why  not  of 

32»  Infants  may  be  born  of  Water ^  but  how  of  the  Spinal 

33.  Application. 

34.  Mutual  cortcessiom  :  with  Quakers, 

35.  with  Baptists:  great  room  for  Candoar. 

36.  Conclusion* 


ARTICLE    XXVIIL 


Of  the  Lord*i  Supper. 

The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  tha 
Christians  ought  lo  have  among  themselves  one  to  an- 
other; but  rather  is  a  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption  by 
Christ's  dejith  :  insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthi- 
ly, and  with  faith  receive  the  same,  the  Bread  which  we 
break  is  a  partaking  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  likewise 
the  Cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  Blood  of  Christ. 

Transubstanttalion,   (or   the   change   of   the   substance    of 

Lord,  cannot  be 
I  ant  to    the   plain 
words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  Sacra- 
ment, and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 

The  Body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  tlic  Sup- 
per, only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And 
the  mean  whereby  the  Body  of  Christ  is  received  and 
eaten  in  the  supper,  is  faitli. 

The 


Bread  and  Wine)  in  the  Supper  of  the 
proved  by  holy  Writ;   but  is  repugnai 


The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  tml  by  Christ's 
ordinance  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worship- 
ped* 


I 


I 
I 


L  History  :  built  on  expresdionsi  of  Scripture, 

2.  The  ancient  Missa* 

3.  — —  contributions, 

4.  ceremonies. 

5.  • disposal  of  the  elements  coniribiited, 

6.  The  origin  of  the  notion  of  TraHsuhstatitititimt. 

7.  Conceptions  of  it  various. 

8.  Opposition  made  to  It. 

9-  How  it  "  hath  given  occasion  to  many  Superstitions.** 
10.  Age  of  the  Reformation.     Luther.     Romanists.     Re- 
formed Churches, 
U,  Events  in  our  own  Country.     Quakers^  and  their  pre- 
decessors in  doctrine. 

12.  English  Dissenters,  commonly  so  called. 

13.  Dispute^  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  being  a  bare 

memorial* 

14.  ExpLAKATiQN.     The  Title :  four  paragraphs. 

15.  **  not  only  a  lign/*  &c. 

16.  •*  bai  rather"— 

17-  "  a  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption  by  Christ's  Death  :*' 

18-  The  sentence  taken  from   1  Cor.  x.  16. 

39-  "  Transubstantiation/'  &c»  **  overthroweth  the  nature 
of  a  Sacrament." 

20.  Of  the  Protestant  notion  of  eating  the  Lord's  Body. 

21.  "by  Christ's  Ordinance/' 

22.  Proof  :  six  propositions. 

23.  The  Lord's  Supper  has  an  eiternal  partj  or  sigtt, 

24.  It  denotes,  or  represents,  our  Redemption  by  the  Death 

of  Christ  i   and  so  has   an  internal  part,  or  *^  spi- 
ritual Grace.** 

25.  Transubstaniiation  "cannot  be  proved  by  holy  Writ.*' 

26.  is  "  repugnant  "  to  Scripture. 

27-  The  Body  of  Clirist,  isj  in  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  eaten 

spiritually,  by   Faith. 
2S.  Christ  has  not  ordained,  that  the  Sacrament^  called  the 

Lord's  Supper,  should   he   reserved,  canicd  about, 

elevated,  or  adored, 
29.  Objections.     Of  the  Quftkers, 

JO.  De- 
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30.  Destroying  "the  Simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.'^ 

31.  Arguments  in  favour  of  Transubstantiation. 

32.  in  favour  of  the  Romish  practices  of  reserving, 

carrying  about,  elevating,  and  adoring  the  conse- 
crated elements. 

S3.  Application.    Great  room  for  mutual  concessions. 


ARTICLE    XXIX. 

Of  the  Wickedf  which  do  not  eat  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the 
use  of  the  Lord^s  Supper, 

The  Wicked,  and  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith,  although 
they  do  carnally  and  visibly  press  with  their  teeth,  (as 
Saint  Augustine  saith,)  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ ;  yet  in  no  wise  are  they  partakers  of 
Christ;  but  rather,  to  their  condemnation,  do  eat  and 
drink  the  sign  or  Sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing. 

1.  History. 

2.  Explanation. 

3.  Proof;  that  Christians  do  not  obtain  the  Benefits  an- 

nexed to  what,,  in  Scripture,  is  called  eating  the  Body 
of  Christ,  merely  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

4.  Application.    The  greatest  room  here  for  mutual  can- 

Qour. 

5.  Conclusion.    A   passage  from   Dr.   Balguy's  seventh 

Charge. 

ARTICLE    XXX. 

Of  both  Kindf. 

The  Cup  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay-people : 
for  both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  Sacrament,  by  Christ's 
ordinance  and  commandment,  ought  to  be  ministered  to 
all  Christian  men  alike. 

1.  History.     The  ormn  of  the  custom  of  withholding 

the  Cup  from  the  Laity. 

2.  Before  the  12th.  Century. — Manicheans. 

3.  The 
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1  The  Greek  Omtiih, 

4.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

5*  The  Liiiheraas. 

r>.  The  Church  of  England. 

7.  Explanation. 

8*  Proof, — By  the  ordiaance  of  Christ,  both  bread  and 

wine  are  to  be  ad  in  in  littered,  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
9,  Ohjedions :  or  argymeuts  of  the  Romanists,  iti  favour 

of  administering  the  Bread  only. 
10,  Of  the  phrase,  **  hreaking  of  bread,** 

It  is  urged,  that  the  Apostles  were  Priests, 

that  he,  who  receives  ihe  Bodif^  receives  the  Biood. 

ihat  the  ojficmtitig  Minister  alone  has  sufficient 

reason  for  receiving  the  Cup* 

that  giving  the  Cup  to  the  People,  occasions  its 


n. 

15. 
14w 


be i n g  diihonoured. 
15*  that  withholding  the  Cup,  affects  only  the  modep 

and  not  the  essence  of  the  Ordinance. 
16.  Application. 


ARTICLE    XXXL 


Of  the  one  Oblation  of  Christ  finished  upon  the  Cross* 


f 


The  Offering  of  Christ  once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemp- 
tion, propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  both  original  and  actual;  and  there  is  none 
other  satisfaction  for  sin,  hut  that  alone.  Wherefore 
the  sacrifice  of  Masses,  in  tlie  w^hicli  it  was  commonly 
said,  that  the  Priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  were  bias* 
phemous  fables,  and  dangerous  deceits. 

1.  Preface,  concerning   the  general   meaning  of  the 

Article. 
1  History,  of  the  Mass:  concerning  its  Origin^ 
S.  What  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  ^c, 

4,  Reformers.  Wickliff,  Melancthon,  Luther,  Henry  Vili. 

Archbishop  Cranmer,  Queen  Elizabeth. 

5,  Pnritans, 

6,  Explanation.    The  Title. 

7.  "  The 
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7.  «  The  offering/'  &c. 

8.  Other  expressions. 

9.  Proof.    Two  Propositions. 

10.  Masses  are  **  blasphemous  Fables/*  that  is,  unsap- 
ported  by  Scripture,  and  dishonourable  to  Christi- 
anity. 

J 1.  pernicious,  or  "  dangerous  deceits." 

12.  Objections. 

IS.  Application. 


ARTICLE    XXXII. 

Of  the  Marriage  of  Priests. 

Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  are  not  commanded  by  God's 
Law,  either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain 
from  marriage  :  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for  all 
other  Christian  men,  to  marry  at  their  own  discretion, 
as  they  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve  better  to  godli- 
ness. \ 

1.  Preface;    containing    general  views  of  Men  and 

Christians,  with  respect  to  Marriage. 

2.  History.    Three  first  Centuries. 

3.  Council  of  Nice. 

4.  Jovinian  and  Vieilantius. 

5.  Pope  Gregory  ViL 

6.  Lanfranc  and  Anselm* 

7.  Bernard. 

8.  Riots  in  England,  occasioned  by  the  Marriage  of  Priests. 
9-  Pope  Pius  11. 

10.  Greek  Church. 

11.  Church  of  Rome. 

12.  The   Reformation.     Henry  VHI.     Edw.  VL     Mary. 

Elizabeth. 

13.  Dupin. 

14.  Explanation. 

15.  Proof;  that  Priests  are  allowed  by  Scripture  to  marry. 

16.  Objections:  soiwe  frivolous. 

17.  that  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  should  not  be  translated,  "  a 

Sister,  a  Wife,"  but,  "  a  Christian  woman.'* 

18.  that 
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If*  that  celibacy  seems  to  be  recommended,  in  Matt. 

xix.  U,  1£: — ^ind  in  1  Coi%  vii,  ver.  32d*  and  other 

pans  of  the  Chapter. 
19*  AppJication. 


ARTICLE    XXXIII. 

Of  eicommunkaU  persons^  how  they  are  to  he  avoided. 


That  person,  which  by  open  denunciation  of  the  Church  is 
rightly  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  Churcli,  and  excom- 
municated, ought  to  be  taken  of  the  wliole  mnltitufle  of 
the  faithful,  as  an  Healhen  and  Publican,  yritil  he  be 
openly  reconciled  by  penance,  and  received  into  the 
Church  by  a  Judge  that  hath  authority  tiiereuuto. 


1.? 


10. 


le. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 


Preface. 

History.     Heathens.     Jews. 

Christians:  six  first  Ceotnries. 

Following  Centuries,  to  the  fourteenth. 

Continuation,  to  the  seventeenth. 

Erastians,   Puritans,    and   moderate   members    of  the 

Church  of  England. 
Baptists  commended. 
Mischiefs  arising  from  the  excommunicating  of  consci- 

entjoos  Christians. 
Explanation. 
Pro^— Suppose  a  person  rightly  suspended  from  the 

use  of  Cnristian  Ordinances,  every  Christian  ought 

to  be  cautious  of  frustrating  such  discipline. 
Some  particular  texts  considered.  Matt,  xviii.  \5 — 17. 
Romans  xvi.  17* 

The  fifth  Chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Some  other  passages. 
Texts  relating  to  mitieation  of  censures,  and  restoret- 

tion  to  the  favour  ot  the  Church. 
An  Objection. 
Application  to  the  present  state  of  things. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE    XXXIV. 
Of  the  Ttaditions  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  necessary,  that  Traditions  and  Ceremonies  be  in 
all  places  one,  or  utterly  like;  for  at  all  times  they  have 
been  diverse,  and  may  be  changed,  according  to  ihe  di- 
versities of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that 
nothing  be  ordained  against  God's  Word.  Whosoever 
through  his  private  judgment,  willingly  and  purposely 
doth  openly  break  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority, 
ought  to  be  rebuked  openly  (that  6ther  may  fear  to  do 
the  like)  as  he  that  ofTcndetn  against  the  common  Order 
of  the  Church,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  Magi- 
strate, and  woundeth  the  consciences  of  the  weak 
brethren. 

Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to 
ordain,  change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the 
Church,  ordained  only  hy  man's  authority,  so  that 
all  things  be  done  to  edifying. 

1.  In   considering   this  Article,  it  will  be  best  to   take 

History  and  Explanation  together. 

2.  *'  Traditions  and  ceremonies" — 

3.  "It  is  not  necessary/*  8cc. 

4.  "  For. at  all  times  they  have  been  diverse," — Heathens, 

Jews,  Christians. 

5.  Particular  Instances. 

6.  "  and  may  be  changed" — 

?•  '^  according  to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and 
men's  manners" 

8.  **  So  that  nothing  be  ordained  against  God's  word." 

9.  Private  Judgment,  how  restrained. 

10.  **  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God," — 

11.  ''  ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority," 

12.  "  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly" — 

13.  Three  grounds,  on  which  men  ought  to  avoid  the  vio- 

lation of  human  ordinances  of  Religion. 

14.  As 


14.  As  an  offence  "  against  the  commoQ  order  of  the 

Church  J' 

la.  As  hurting  **  the  Authority  of  the  Magistrate," 

16.  As  woundinG:**  the  consciences  of  weak  brethren** 

17-  This  reasoning  levelled  against  ihe  Puritans,     Flacius 

liljrieus.  * 

18.  The  Farnilisls, 

19.  The  last  paragraph  connected  with  the  foregoing. 

20.  Some  reasons  aiisigned,  for  changing  the  human  ordi- 

nances of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Wherein  the  goodness  of  human  religious  ordinances 

consists. 
Proof,     Three  po  posit  ions. 
Human  religious  ordinances  need  not  be,  in  all  places, 

precisely  the  same. 
Each  individual  ought  to  conform  to  those  settled  by 

the  Authority,  to  which  he  is  subject. 
Each  particular  Church  hath  authority  to  settle  its  own 

Ordinances, 
Objection. 
Application^ 


ARTICLE    XXXV. 


Of  the  Homilies, 


The  second  Book  of  Homilies,  the  several  titles  whereof  we 

^ have  joined  under  this  Article,,  doth  contain  a  godly  and 
wholesome  Doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times,  as 
doth  the  former  Book  of  Homilies,  which  were  set  forth 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth;  and  therefore  we  judge 
ibem  to  he  read  in  Churches  by  the  Ministers,  diligently 
and  distinctly^  that  they  may  be  understanded  of  the 
people. 


Of  tht  Namn  of  the  Homilies, 


I.  Of    the  right    Use   of   the 

Church. 
9*  Against  peril  of  Idolatry. 
3.  Of  repairiDg    and    keeping 

clean  of  Churches. 


4.  Of  good    worL^ ;    first    of 

Fasting. 

5.  Against  Gluttony  and  Drun- 

kenness. 

6.  Against  Excess  of  Apparel. 

7.  Of 
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7.  Of  Prayer. 

8.  Of  the  Place  and  Time  of 

Prayer. 
9»  That  Common  Prayers  and 
Sacraments  ought  to    be 
ministered    in    a    known 
Tongue. 

10.  Of  the  reverend  estimation 

of  God's  Word. 

11.  Of  Alms-doing. 

12.  OftheNativity  of  Christ. 

13.  Of  the  Passion  of  Christ 


U, 


Of    the    Resurrection    of 

Christ. 
Of  the  worthy  receiving  of 

the  Sacrament  of  the  £^y 

and  Blood  of  Christ. 
Of  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy 

Ghost. 
For  the  Rogation-days. 
18.  Of  the  state  of  Matrimony. 
19-  Of  Repentance. 

20.  Against  Idleness. 

21.  Against  Rebellion. 


15 


1(5 
17 


1.  HiSTOBY. 

2.  Explanation. 

3.  Proof. 

4.  Objections  to  our  Homilies:  their   value,  now,  and 

when  first  published. 

5.  Application. 


ARTICLE  XXXVI. 

0/  Consecration  of  Bishops  and  Ministers. 

The  Book  of  Consecration  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
and  Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  lately  set  forth  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  confirmed  at  the  same 
time  by  authority  of  Parliament,  doth  contain  ^  things 
necessary  to  such  Consecration  and  Ordering:  neither 
hath  it  any  thing  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  or  ungodly. 
And  therefore  whosoever  are  consecrated  or  ordered 
according  to  the  Rites  of  that  Book,  since  the  second 
year  of  the  forenamed  King  Edward,  unto  this  time, 
or  hereafter  shall  be  consecrated  or  ordered  according  to 
the  same  Rites ;  we  decree  all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly, 
and  lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered. 


1.  Preface;  on  the  general  scope,  and  natural  prin- 

ciples, of  this  Article. 

2.  History.    The   appointment  of   different  ranks  of 

sacred  Ministers.     Scriptures. 

3.  Apostolic 
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3.  Apostolic  Fathers.    ClemeDs  Romanos,  Polycarp,  Ig- 
natius. 
4«  From  these  to  the  l6th  Century. 
^.  Age  of  the  Reformation. 

6.  Socinians. 

7.  State  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in   1570 ;   and 

a  few  other  matters. 

8.  Explanation. 

9-  Proof  i  that  Ordinations  in  the  Church  of  England,  are 
valid. 

10.  Several  objeciwm. 

11.  Archbishops  and  Archdeacons  not  mentioned  in 

Scripture. 

12.  The  three  names,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons, 

may  not  imply  more  than  two  ranks. 

13. Scriptural  Bishops  had  not  worldly  d^nUy. 

14. Scriptural   Presbyters  were   on   a    footing  with 

Bishops. 
15.  Scriptural  Deacons  were  appointed  for  purposes 

of  economy. 
16. The  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  independent  of 

the  great  men  of  this  world. 
17. Tne  question  proposed    to  Deacons,  "Do  you 

''  trust  that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy 

"  Ghost  to  taKe  upon  you  this  office,''  &c.  is  liable  to 

exception. 
18. Tne  ordaining  Minister  assumes  too  much,  when 

he  says,  "  Receive  thou   the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 

Office,"  &c. 
<9-  Application. 


ARTICLE  XXXVII. 

0/  the  Civil  Magistrates. 

The  King's  Majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  Realm  of 
England,  and  other  his  Dominions,  unto  whom  the  chief 
Government  of  all  estates  of  this  Realm,  whether  they 
be  Ecclesiastical  or  Civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain; 
and  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  Juris- 
diction. 

F  Where 
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Where  we  attribute  to  the  King's  Majesty  the  chief  govern- 
ment, by  which  Titles  we  understand  the  minds  of 
some  alanderuus  folks  to  be  offlended  ;  we  give  not  to  our 
Princes  the  ministering  either  of  God's  Word,  or  of  the 
Sacnimenis  ;  ihe  wiiieh  thing  the  Injuuctions  also  iately 
set  fortli  by  IJizabeth  our  Queen^  do  most  plainly  testify; 
But  that  only  prerogative,  which  we  see  to  have  been 
given  always  to  all  godly  Frinces  in  holy  Scriptures  by 
God  himself;  that  is,  that  they  should  rule  all  esstaies  aod 
degrees  committed  to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  ihey 
be  Kcclesiaslical  or  Temporal,  and  restrain  with  the  civil^. 
sword  the  sCybborn  aod  evil-doers.  flj 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  Realm  of^ 
England, 

The  Laws  of  the  Realm  may  punish  Christian  men  with 
death,  for  heinous  and  grievous  offences* 

It  is  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the 
Magistrate,  to  wear  weapons,  and  serve  in  the  wars* 


K 


History  ;  consisting  of  two  parH:  the  /?rsf  relating  to 
the  Pope\  Supremacy  J  the  second^  to  civil  govern- 
ment, capital  punishments,  and  war.— Which  last 
part  may  also  include  the  History  of  the  two 
subsequent  Articles,  concerning  Property y  and 
Oath. 

2,  History  of  the  Pope'*  Supremacy y  particularly  in  Eng- 
land. 

2.  Second  part  of  the  History;  events  resulting  froni 
a  desire  of  attaining  to  peifeciioUn 

4.  Heathens. 

5,  Christians.     Lactantius.     Manicheans.     Pelagians. 
The  Waldenses.     Wickliffe.    Vows  of  Poverty*     Ger- 
man Anabaptists.     Socinians. 

Reformt-d  Churches. 

Puritans. 

A  society  of  Christians  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  1573. 

Fami  lists.     Quakers.     Moravians. 

Explanation. 

Proof.     Five  Propositions. 

13.  The  King  of  our  Realm,  and  not  the  Pope,  is  the  He 

of  our  Church. 

14.  The  King  is  not  a  Minister  of  the  Church, 

15.  Christians  owe  ohedtcnco  lo  the  civil  Magistraic. 

l6.  Capital 


6- 

IK 
12. 
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16.  Cmital  PiinithiDeotB  are  not  alivays  uDlawful  in  a 

Christiaii  Country. 

17.  1 1  is  not  always  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  engage  in 

War. 
IB.  Objection :  with  regard  to  capital  Pumshmenii. 
19.  --. — .with  regard  to  IFar. 
^  Application. 


ARTICLE    XXXVIIl. 
Of  CkrisHan  Men's  Goods,  which  are  not  common. 

The  Riches  and  Goods  of  Christians  are  not  common, 
ai  touching  the  right,  title,  and  possession  of  the  same, 
as  certain  Anabaptists  do  falsely  boast.  Notwithstanding, 
every  man  oueht^  of  such  things  as  he  possesseth,  libe- 
rally to  give  sIms  to  the  poor,  according  to  his  ability. 

1.  HisTOBT  given  under  the  preceding  Article. 
8.  Explanation. 

3.  Proof;  that  the  Institution  of  Property  is  not  contrary 

to  the  Gospel. 

4.  Objections. 

5.  From  Matt.  vi.  19. 

8.  From  Matt.  xix.  16,  &c. 

7.  From  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 

8.  From  Acts  ii.  44,  45. 

9*  From  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10.  and  similar  passages. 
10.  Application. 


ARTICLE    XXXIX. 
0/  a  Christian  Man's  Oath. 

As  we  confess,  that  vain  and  rash  Swearing  is  forbidden 
Christian  men  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  James  his 
Apostle ;  so  we  judge,  that  Christian  Religion  doth  not 
prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may  swear  when  the  Magistrate 
requireth,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done 
acoordUing  to  the  Prophet's  teaching,  in  justice,  judge- 
menti  and  truth. 

1.  The 
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1.  The  History  of  this  Article  already  gi^en. 

2.  ExplaDatioD. 

5.  Proof;  that  solemn  oaths,  taken  in  obedience  to  Antho- 

rity,  and  from  benevolent  motives,  are  not  forbidden 
by  the  Gospel. 
4.  Objection  to  the  use  of  oaths,  from  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel. 

6.  from  the  Epistle  of  St.  James. 

6.  Application. 


FINIS. 


LECTURES 


DIVINITY. 


BOOK  I. 


OF  DIVINITY^    A8    COMMON    TO    ALL   SECTS   O? 
CHRISTIANS. 


CHAP.   I. 


GENERAL    INTRODUCTION. 


1.  In  undertaking  a  large  work,  it  must  be  useful 
to  haye  right  views  of  the  nature  of  it; — without 
these,  the  work  can  neither  be  so  improving,  nor 
so  pleasing  and  interesting,  as  it  might  be.  He,  who 
has  too  hifi;h  notions  of  the  task  before  him,  will  be 
deterred  jrom  attempting  it ;  he,  who  has  too  low 
notions  of  it,  will  begin  it  too  lightly,  and  will  be 
disgusted  when  reality  does  not  answer  to  his  san- 
guine and  visionary  expectations.* 

2.  If  right  views  are  so  useful,  in  what  do  they 
consist? — In  seeing  the  extent  of  the  whole  work; 
the  degree  of  perfection  which  it  admits  of;  the 
connexion^  which  the  several  parts  have  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  judge  whether  a  part  can  be  studied 
separately ;  the  necessary  difficulty  of  studving  any 
ptrt ;  and  the  degree  of  present  pleasure,  which  may 
w  apected  to  arise  from  the  study  rightly  pursued. 

3.  The 

•  Luke  xiv.  25—33. 

Vol.  I.  A 


3  Book  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect,  3,  4. 

3.  The  extent  of  our  undertaking  will  appear  by 
and  by.     Let  us^  then,  take  notice  of  the  degree  of 
perfection^  which  seems  to  be  attainable  in  pursuing 
it.     The  chief  thing  here  (o  be  observed  is^  that  ar* 
guments  and  doctrines,  tenets^  opinions^  are  formed 
by  the  human  mind  gradually.    At  firsts  a  man  has 
a  fflimpse  of  somethings  he  examines  it,  sees  what 
is  for  and  what  against  it ;  collects  matter^  which 
at  first  is  a  sort  ofchaos ;  arranges ;  sees  new  sup- 
portSy  new  objections;  works  his  thought  into  some 
form;  surmounts  difficulties;  reviews  his  train  of 
ideas^  ere  long,  with  ease  and  satisfaction ;  confirms 
his  notion  by    experience^   establishes  it  finally.* 
The  whole  course  of  his  operation  resembles  that 
of  an  artist^  who  gradually  brings  a  rude  block  of 
marble  into  a  pleasing  form.     We  must  not  think, 
when  a  philosopher  or  a  divine  is  so  enraptured 
with  a  new  discovery  as  to  sacrifice  to  the  muses^  or 
leap  out  of  a  bath  and  run  about  the  streets  crying^ 
eiptiKa,  that  his  idea  has  acquired  all  that  regularity 
and  neatness^  with  which  it  afterwards  appears  in 
well  written  books ;  in  such  elements  as  those  of 
Euclid.     It  often  happens^  that  an  opinion  does 
not  come  to  maturity  in  a  single  age.     Therefore 
it  is  always  rijs^ht  to  ask,  in  what  state  of  philosc^y 
or  theology  (for  the  case  is  the  same  with  both)  we 
are  at  present :  this  must  promote  modesty  in  the 
teacher^  and  patience  in  the  learner.     And^  if  a 
teacher  offers  any  notion  of  bis  own,  as  newly  con- 
ceived, allowances  should  be  made  accordingly  :  if 
an  opinion  is  old^  it  may  be  expected  to  be  the  more 
definite. 

4.  Learning  too  has  its  variations.  It  is  in  some 
respects  pragresaive,  but  in  others  it  is  retro^^rade. 
A  man  may  pass  a  long  time  in  the  invention  of 
that,  which  he  can  explain  to  others  in  a  very  short 
time:  this  causes  an  increase  of  knowledge;  but 

the 

'  Acts  xvii.  Q7- 
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subjects  of  inqoiry  oiiiltiply,  and  this  may  cause 
a  decrease  of  knowledge  in  particular  subjects. 
When  there  are  few  thing^s  to  know,  a  man  may 
know  every  thin«^,  as  far  as  others  know:  but,  when 
there  are  a  g;reat  nnniber  of  thing^i  to  study^  a  man 
must  either  be  wholly  ignorant  of  some  tlnngs^  or 
know  but  little  of  any.  Sometimes,  new  sources  of 
knowledge  are  opened ;  as  when  Herculaneum 
was  discovered: — sometimes,  old  soiircesare  stopped 
up;  as  by  the  irruptions  of  IJarbarians^  into  an 
improved  country. — Sometimes,  learning  lies  unno- 
ticed in  libraries;  those,  who  read  and  think,  fancy 
they  are  discovering  sometliing  new,  and  then  find^ 
that  their  discoveries  have  been  made  long  ago. 

All  this  is  as  applicable  to  theological  learning  as 
to  any  otfjer  kind.  We  should  therefore  ask  in  wiiat 
Btate  of  its  progress  or  regress  our  learning  or  know- 
ledge  is,  in  any  point,  and  let  that  regulate  our  feelings 
and  expectations.  There  have  been  times,  when  the 
Hebrew  language  was  more  cultivated  than  it  is  at 
present :  the  solidity  of  interpretations  must  always 
be  expected  to  be  proportioned  to  the  prevailing 
knowIedg;e  of  original  languages. 

5,  It  may  be  proper,  befiire  we  proceed,  to  de- 
duce some  particular  consequences  from  what  has 
been  already  remarked.  And  first,  increase  of  true 
judgment  and  rational  knowledge  is  always  pro* 
ductive  of  an  increase  of  candor  and  modesty  ;  as 
increase  of  false  judgment  and  ill  directed  knowledge 
is  of  pedantry  and  mystery.  When  we  undertake 
any  thing  in  an  improved  age,  we  may  have 
confidence  consistently  with  modesty ;  because 
Dur  confidence  is  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  the  can* 

dor 

•Hinne^s  Poalhunious  Dialogues,  p.  69,--The  byrmtig  of  ihe 
hhthry  at  Alexandria,  a.  d.  646;  and  the  sacking  of  Coiii»tmi- 
tioopie;   A,  O.  1*204.   Hams.  vol.  IV. 
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dor  and  indulgence  of  others.  This  decrease  of 
pedaiilry  is  remarkable  in  lawyers  and  physicians,  at 
pre^^eiit. 

6.  Again^  it  follows,  from  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  judgment  and  knouledye,  that  we  need 
not  be  ashamed  at  any  time  to  declare,  that  our  judg* 
nient  is  in  suspense;  or  to  reiraci  an  opinion  wbicti^ 
we  have  once  professed.  From  the  progressive  nai^l 
ture  of  mental  acquirements,  nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  we  s^liould  see  arguments  on  difi'ei  ent 
sides  of  a  question,  whose  com|)amtive  weights  we 
cannot  immediately  determine;  or  that,  on  farther 
examination,  we  i^hould  discern  truth  where  we  had 
not  di>icerned  it  before.  Im|>rt»vement  cannot  be 
made  but  by  bringing  to  light  errorand  imperfection  ; 
it  is  very  idle  therelore  to  prais^e  improvement,  and. 
al  the  same  time  to  annex  any  disgrace  to  acknovv 


ledgin*^  error. 


Men  do  so  without  reflecting,   Thei 


naturally  dislike  error,  and  in  a  degree  despise  thosi 
who  err,  which  indeed  often  deters  men  from  ownin| 
their  mistakes.  The  unthinking  flatter  thenise 
with  the  expectation  of  an  infallible  guide;  in  lai 
and  physic  they  are  impatient  if  they  have  not  one , 
and  they  cannot  easily  respect  a  guide  in  religious' 
matters,  who  disclaims  intallibility.  Besides,  they 
say,  he  has  the  sure  word  of  God:  — no  doubt  the 
scripture  is  true,  but  it  may  be  falsely  interpreted  ; 
and  all  that  any  man  should  really  be  understood  to 
mean,  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  word  of  God,"  ig 
human  interpretation  of  it,  — Natural  religion  they 
will  allow  to  be  in  some  sense  uncertain  :  yet  some- 
times it  is  by  notions  of  natural  religion,  by  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  wiJ^dom  and  goodness  of  God^  that 
we  explore  the  sense  of  his  w ritten  word. 

We  have  several  instances  of  the  ingenuousness 
Jhere  spoken  of^  in  men  remarkable  forlheirabilitiesi 
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tnd  knowledge/     These  consequences  being  noted, 
we  will  proceed. 

7.  After  seein°;  what  kind  and  degree  of  perfec- 
tion  we  may  liope  to  attain,  let  ns  observe  how  the 
sevemi  parts  of  our  undertaking  are  connected  to- 
gether; there  is,  doubtless^  some  connexion  be- 
tween them  all ;  but  it  must  not  be  thought  like 
that  which  we  find  in  mathematics.  Our  work 
might  be  divided  into  several  parts,  eacli  of  which 
might  be  studied  profitably  ; —  when  subjects  occur 
in  different  parts,  it  is  natural  to  say,  tliat  they  have 
been  before  explained ;  but  yet  the  want  of  the  ex- 
planation of  what  is  past  will  seldom  make  the  pre- 
sent unintelligible.  As  a  man  may  read  the  odes  of 
Horace  separately  from  the  epistles,  or  vice  versa, 
though  it  is  better  he  sliould  read  both,  so  may  lie 
take  separately  almost  any  parts  of  a  system  of  di- 
vinity. 

8.  The  difficulty  of  our  study  is  such  as  rather  to 
require  patience  and  simplicity,  than  depth  or  acute- 
ness  of  judgment :  the  languages  which  divines 
want,  may  be  learnt  gradually,  without  any  great 
exertions  in  any  one  part;  the  chief  difficulties  as  to 
expressions  in  divinity,  arise  from  not  considering 
them  as  popular.  And  though  something  must  be 
said  concerning  our  motives,  and  our  voluntary  ac- 
tions, 

*  The  modesty  and  diflidejice  of  the  great  Origtn  are  much 
celebrated.  See  Lard,  Works,  vol-  11*  under  Origen,  Sect.  2. 
ftod  Cove's  Hist.  Lit.  vol  L  p.  115.   col.  1. 

Cranmer*$  retracting,  is  worthy  of  nieiUion^  as  given  by  Gilpin. 
Sec  his  Life  of  g^raniner,  p,  Q22, 

The  learned  "William  Wotton  retracts,  vol  L  Misna;  p. 
314,  A  ft  gust  in  has  published  two  books  of  retractations.  Arch- 
bishop Vihtr  retracts  an  opinion  ;  see  de  Symb.  p.  17.  Michaelii 
Introd.  lectures*  Sect.  68,  Quarto,  does  the  same,  about  the 
Codex  Argenteus,  Mr.  Hume's  note  at  the  b>eginiiing  of  his  Es- 
say on  the  l*opulousnes»  of  Ancient  Nations  might  be  mentioned, 
ai  aJfto  Locke's  confessing  he  did  not  understand  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 
And  Cicero's  passage^  which  is  the  mot(o  to  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
1)  fide  FE  landing. 
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tions^  as  well  as  concerning  the  nature  of  God^  and 
the  part  which  he  acts  in  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
and  the  divine  decrees^  yet  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
more  were  wanting,  I  do  not  say  to  make  them, 
perfectly  clear ^  but  to  prevent  all  dissention  about 
them^  than  simplicity^: — men  may  be  said  to  under- 
stand any  subject^  when  they  agree,  that  they  see  aB 
that  can  be  seen  of  it  at  present  by  man. 

9.  Lastly,  men  are  apt  to  have  wrong  views  of 
the  kind  of  task  on  which  we  now  enter^  in  respect 
of  the  present  pleasure  which  it  may  afford.  There 
is  nothing  more  interesting  and  affecting  to  man, 
than  religion^  when  he  is  free  from  prejudices 
against  it,  and  is  rightly  disposed.^  Men  who 
affect  to  be  philosophers^  hear  the  vulgar  speak  of 
things  as  known^  which  are  not  thoroughly  under-» 
stood,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  this,  they  run  into 
notions  ten  times  more  unphilosophical,  than  any 
popular  superstition. ""  In  order  to  be  philosophers, 
they  cease  to  be  men  :  they  lose  the  pleasures  of  tho 
devout  affections,  and  stop  their  ears  to  the  voice  of 
both  reason  and  experience :  ecclesiastical  history 
does^  to  be  sure,  tell  us  of  some  who  have  made 
religion  an  instrument  of  ambition  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  give  us  events  and  characters  more  interissting^ 
than  profane^  when  seen  with  proper  allowances ; 
nay  it  sometimes  describes  actions  so  great,  noble, 
and  affecting,  that  it  might  supply  the  place  even  of 
romance  and  fiction  itself.     It  is  true  indeed,  that 

every 

*  Dr.  Balguv,  p.  1()3.  But  his  whole  8th  Discourse  is  oil 
Difficulties  in  Religion.  ^ 

^  See  Dr.  Powell's  3d  Discourse;  p.  44  and  45.  *' whither  Um 
pursuit  itself  tended,  to  virtue  and  to  happiness.** 

*  For  instance,  they  hear  men  talk  weakly  about  particular 
instances  of  spiritu,  and  thence  very  unphilosophically  conclude, 
that  thei-e  are  no  intelligences  between  man  and  God,  or  uone 
which  influence  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures.  A  notion 
more  unworthy  of  a  true  philosopher,  than  the  most  childish  or 
the  most  anile  superstition  that  ev^r  was  professed. 
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every  pursuit^  though  undertaken  merely  for  plea- 
sure, will  bring  on  disgust  sometimes;  and  if  we  are 
80  capricious  as  to  desist,  the  moment  we  cease  to  be 
entertained  and  attracted^  we  can  succeed  in  nothing; 
not  even  in  painting,  music^  or  games  of  skill. 
Principles  of  duti/y  and  regard  to  plan  and  unifor- 
miy,  must  do  their  part  now  and  then,  even  in  at- 
taining a  pleasurable  accomplishment:  but,  when 
we  have  acted  a  while  from  duty,  pleasure  will 
return. 

With  these  views  of  the  work  before  us^  we  may 
venture  to  utidertake  it. 


CHAP.    II. 

OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGIOUS 
truth;  and  FIRST,  DF  ITS  TWO  PRINCIPAL 
SOURCES. 

The  first  source  of  religious  truth  is  reasoning  on 
the  nature  of  God;  the  second  is,  studying  the 
scriptures.  How  far  the  streams  derived  from  these 
sources  extend,  it  must  be  our  next  business  to 
examine. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  MANNER  OF  ACQUIRING  RIGHT  NOTIONS  OT 
THE  NATURE  OF  GOD;  AND  FIRST^  OF  REASON- 
ING  A   PRIORI. 

1.  If  any  one  required  a  brief  account  of  what  i»- 
meant  by  natural  theology,  and  of  the  manner  in 
vrhich  we  actually  acquire  our  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  some  such  answer  as  the  following  might  be 
given. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  cause  and  effect,  that 
when  we  see  an  events  we  cannot  rest  without 
ascribing  it  to  some  cause  ;  and  the  more  important 
the  events  the  more  anxious  are  we  to  account 
for  it. 

As  the  most  important  events  are  usually  pro- 
duced by  intelligent  beings  within  our  knowledge, 
we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  all  important  events  to 
such  beings^  when  their  causes  are  unknown  :  and 
if  the  events  are  too  difficult  for  many  we  rise  higher 
in  the  scale  of  intelligent  causes.  We  feel  our  own 
impotence  at  every  moment :  we  can  provide  no- 
things we  can  hinder  nothing:  the  united  powers  of 
man  cannot  stop  a  shower  of  rain,  or  raise  a  blade 
of  grass.  When  we  come  to  compare  events,  and 
to  take  them  all  into  our  minds  at  once,  when  we 
observe  that  there  is  an  unity  of  design  in  them  all, 
considered  collectively,  we  ascribe  them  all  ulti- 
mately to  one  great  intelligence,  and  consider  him  as 
a  Person.  We  next  set  about  conceiving  the  particu- 
Iftr  qualities  of  this  person  ;  and,  when  we  have  com- 
bined 
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btned  them  into  one  character,  we  trace  out  the 
marks  of  them  ;  of  wisdom,  benevolence,  power : 
thus  famiharized,  as  it  were,  to  this  august  per- 
son, we  consider  in  what  he  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  man.  We  find  ourselves  under  a  necessity  of 
giving  his  quahties  human  names :  as  these  qualities 
are  causes  of  similar  effects  with  those  of  human 
quahties,  and  as  man  knows  no  others,  all  we  can  do 
is,  to  acknowledge  that  his  qualities  may  in  reality 
be  very  different  in  kind  from  those  which  are 
called  by  the  same  names  in  man.  Sometimes,  we 
think  how  things  could  possibly  be,  without  sup- 
posing a  God  always  existing,  and  we  find  ourselves 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  a  time  when  no  Deity 
existed.  This  seems  to  contain  every  part  o^  natu- 
ral theology. 

2.  When  we  reason  from  cause  to  effect,  we  are 
said  to  reason  a  priori ;  when  from  effect  to  cause, 
a  posteriori :  it  seems  probable,  that  men  have  be- 
gun wilh  the  latter;  nevertheless  we  will  follow  the 
customary  order,  which  indeed  is  the  most  natural 
after  the  first  analytical  train  of  arguing  has  been 
pursued, 

3.  VV^e  are  said  to  prove  the  existence  of  God 
a  priori,  when  we  shut  our  eyes  to  all  the  effects  of 
his  power,  and  consider  only  whether  it  is  possible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  there  should  not  have 
existed  from  all  eternity  an  independent  being. 

We  rea<«on  in  like  manner  concerning  any  parti- 
cular attribute ;  as^  whether  from  eternal  existence 
and  power,  benevolence  can  be  inferred,  without 
our  knowing  any  instances  of  benevolence? 

It  may,  perhaps,  l>e  doubted,  whether  this  argu- 
ment is  strictly  of  the  sort  to  which  it  pretends. 
We  seem  obliged  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it  in  our 
own  existence ;  wliich  seems  to  be  an  effect  ;  and 
we  seem  obliged  to  mount  upwards  to  see  how  our 

own 
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own  existence  is  receacileable  witb  the  idea  of  theMi 
having  been  at  any  time  no  God.  This  remari^^ 
though  admitted,  can  only  affect  the  fonUj,  and  skA 
the  validity  of  the  argument. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  is  the  principal  supporter  of 
the  argument  a  priori ;  how  extensive  the  study  of  it 
may  be  made^  will  appear  best  from  a  perusal  o£ 
bm  work  and  the  controversies  arising  out  of  it.  U 
seems  aa  if  Dr.  Clarke  might  as  well  not  have  calleil 
his  argument  a  demonstration ;  it  has  been  observed^ 
that  a  matter  of  fact  cannot  be  demonstrated^  he^ 
cause  it  does  not  imply  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
a  fact  to  have  happened  otherwise :  also^  that  an 
infinite  series  of  causes  can  have  no  prior  caiiao, 
Birt  supposing  both  these  remarks  to  have  weighty 
yet  Dr.  Clarke's  argument  may  prevail,  as  to  the 
eoMclusion  aimed  at;  because  the  difficulties  are  less 
on  his  side  than  the  opposite. 

Dr.  Kippis,  in  his  life  of  Lardnerji  mentioM  % 
work  of  JLotoman,  ''  drawn  up  in  the  mathematjcgl 
form,  to  prove  the  being  and  perfections  oi  Qc4 
i  priori;" — which  he  does  not  allow  to  be  con- 
vincing, though  he  thinks  it  as  near  demonstrat^w 
as  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

*  Hume's  Dial,  on  Nat.  Relig.  Part  9. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OP    REASONING    IL   POSTERtOEI. 


I.  We  reasfin  a  posterioTi  on  the  being  of  God, 

I' hen  we  consider  the  things  of  heaven  and  earth ; 

their   quahties  and  uses  ;    and  ask  whether  they 

could  have  been  formed  by  chance,  by  a  variety  of 

beingjij  by  an  unwise  or  malevolent  being. 

3.   It  is  easy  to  see  how  copious  this  source  of 
religious  knowledge  is;  before  it  can  be  exhausted, 
we  must  be  acquainted  with  all  the  phaenomena  of 
nature;   inanimate^  instinctive,  rational,  moral:  — 
the  scheme  and  system  of  them,  the  laws  to  which 
they  are  subject;    the  relation  of  each  to  every 
other,  and  to  the  whole:— we  may  safely  pronounce 
this  source  inexhaustible.     If  any  one  felt  a  desire 
to  extend  his  views,  by  examining  a  number  of  ex- 
lampies  of  what  is  here  said,  he  needs  only  have  re- 
[course  to  the  w  orks  oiDerham,  his  Physico-theology, 
ind  Astro-theology  :  or  to  any  later  and  more  im- 
proved accounts  of  the  works  of  the  creation, 

3.  Mr.  Hume  is  the  author  of  some  dialogues  on 

tatural  religion^  published  since  bis  death,  which 

[may  serve  to  shew  the  copiousness  of  6a/A  our  methods 

i0f  reasoning.    He  introduces  characters^  who  urge 

Lltiany  sceptical  arguments  against  our  argument  k 

iposteriori,  which  indeed  may  prevent  its  being  mis- 

[applied ;  but  the  result  is,  according  to  him,  that  there 

■is  no  way  but  this  of  accounting  for  the  phaenomena 

of  nature,  that  is  intelligible,  and  determinate.— It 

seems  as  if  much  better  answers  might  be  given  to 

his  sceptical  arguments,  than  he  himself  gives ;  to 

attempt 


IS 
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attempt  giving  them  here  would  detain  us  too  long 
on  a  single  point ;  such  an  attempt  should  make  a 
separate  work :  we  will  content  ourselves  with  a  single 
instance.    Near  the  end  of  Part  U I.  we  find,  **  none 
of  the  7/i£i/erm/.<?  of  thought  are  in  any  re^^pect  simi- 
lar in  the  human  and  in  the  divine  inte!hgence ;" 
hence  we  are  to  infer,  that  we  have  no  right  to  say 
God  is  wise  from  his  works,  merely  because  it  would 
require  human  wisdom  to  construct  such  works  : — 
but  suppose  we  take  the  reasoning  of  the  Psalmist*; 
"he  that  planted  the  ear  shall  he  not  hear?"   must 
we  say  J  that  this  is  not  good  reasoning,  because  God 
cannot  be  said  in  an  human  sense  to  hear,  he  having 
no  bodily  ears?— whether  we  call  his  knowledge 
of  our  sounds  hearing,  or  not,  is  insigniticant ;  it  is  I 
incredible  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the  effects  j 
of  those  organs  which  he  has  constructed.     In  like  I 
manner,  we  speak  trnf^  when  we  say,  God  is  wise  ; 
and  man  can  have  no  otlier  way  of  expressing  this! 
truth  ;  though  it  is  right  for  Iiim  to  be  aware,  that 
divine  wisdom  may  difier  as  much  from  human,  as  | 
divine  hearing  from  human   liearing.     1  say  may  I 
differ,  rather  than  does  differ  ;  tlie  latter  expression] 
implies  too  little  diffidence, 

4,  I  fear  the  argument,  in  the  essay  of  the  same 
author  on  Providence  and  a  future  State,  has  done 
harm  ;  it  is  such  an  attack  on  the  truths  which  we 
are  now  considering,  that  1  beg  leave  to  take  some 
notice  of  it.  We  cannot,  says  Mr  Hume,  infer  a 
perfect  God  from  an  imperfect  world ;  we  can  infer 
nothing  in  the  cause  which  we  do  not  see  in  the  effect. 
We  cannot  therefore  reason  from  God's  perfect  good- 
ness, wisdom,  &c.  as  if  they  had  been  fully  esta- 
blished.—  I  would  wish  only  to  observe,  that  it  is 
good  probable  reasoning,  and  such  as  we  should  use 

ill 


■  Psalm  xciv. 
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in  any  important  worldly  affair,  to  find  out  God^  in 
1  our  way,  and  in  our  present  state^  a  posteriori,  and 
then  to  argue  from  his  character,  supposed  perfect, 
to  what  may  be  expected  from  a  perfect  being, — 
kThe  Alexandrian  manuscript  is  a  good  one  ;  how 
I  Jo  we  know  that?  from  finding  in  it  many  good 
[readings  :  a  conjecture  occurs  about  the  manner  of 
[reading  a  certain  clause;  he  who  tinds  this  MS. 
I  favor  his  conjecture,  will  think  he  proves  it  to  be  a 
[4"ight  one  ;  why  ?  because  it  is  a  good  manuscript. 

Jfa  man  behaves  well  in  several  instances,  1  con- 

^clude  that  he  is  a  man  of  good  principles  ;  then,  if 

want  to  judge  how  he  would  act  in  a  doubtful 

asc,  I  say,  he  is  a  man  of  good  principles,  and  there- 

tfore  he  will  behave  well.     This  is  a  kind  of  reason- 

[higy  on  which  a  prudent  man  would  stake  his  most 

important  interests  ;  and  therefore  one,  which  may 

always  be  admitted  as  a  ground  of  action. 

1  conclude  by  induction  in  settling  the  goodness 
of  the  man's  principles  ;  perhaps  some  actions  of  his 
ippear,  which  I  do  not  fulli/  under  stand ;  but  I  must 
ijudge  of  these  by  sucli  as  I  do  understand  ;   1  shall 
»do  this  with  the  greater  readiness,  if  it  is  unlikely 
.that  1  should  understand  them:    in  that  case,  it  is 
[highly  probable,  if  I  did  understand  them,  that  they 
^'oufd  help  towards  the  same  conclnsion. — Now  it  is 
[infinitely  unlikely,  that  we  should  understand  all  the 
of  the  divine  government ;    but  the  instances 
>f  his  benevolence  multiply  upon  us  as  we  improve 
fin  our  knowledge  of  things,  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  conclude,  that  he  is  benevolent  in  the  instances 
►  which  as  yet   we  do  not  comprehend.  ^ — Let  Mr 
^Ilume  deny  this  to  be  demonstmtion  ;  to  act  against 
mere  probable  reasoning  is  madness:    I  cannot  de- 
monstrate^ that  there  will  be  another  harvest^  but  I 
must  act  as  if  1  could. 

5.  Before 
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5.  Before  we  close  our  short  discussions  on  nsr 
tural  religion,  it  seems  proper  to  observe,  that  na- 
tural religion  is  presupposed  in  revealed.  This 
observation  is  made^  because  some  friends  of  Reve- 
lation seem  to  undervalue  natural  religion. — It  may 
also  be  of  use,  as  a  standing  apology,  whenever  we 
introduce  topics  and  arguments  of  natural  religion 
into  our  disquisitions  on  scripture.  '^He  that 
Cometh  to  God,  must  believe  that  he  is;'*  and  must 
not  only  believe  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but  ''thdt 
he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him/' 
Heb.  xi.  6. — See  also  Rom.  i.  19.  &c.  —  Acts  xiv. 
17. — Actsxvii.  24. — Rom.  iii.  29. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  scripture,  that 
all  good  christians  have  availed  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  of  all  kinds  of  notices  from  heaven  ;  not 
only  with  regard  to  religion,  but  also  with  regard  to 
virtue.  See  the  character  of  Cornelius  ;  Acts  x.  3S. 
— Rom.ii.  14,  15. — Ephes.  vi.  1. 

Nay,  it  seems  as  jf  the  christian  religion  was  df 
too  improved  a  nature  for  those  to  be  admitted  into 
it,  whose  morals  were  very  rude  and  uncultivated. 
But  of  this  more  hereafter,  when  we  treat  of  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  need  men  have 
of  revelation. 

Except  we  settle  previously  our  idea  of  God,  We 
cannot  prove  the  divinity  of  the  Son  or  Holy  Ghost : 
that  is  shewn  by  proving  that  each  of  those  persons 
is  spoken  of  as  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipresent^ 
and,  in  short,  is  possessed  of  all  divine  attributes^. 

'  See  also  in  Ludlam's  Essay  on  Satisfaction,  p.  106,  how 
natural  religion  is  used,  even  by  Hervey,  in  the  doctrine  of  I«- 
jnttation. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE   HOLY   SCRIPTURES:     AND    FIRST^   OF    THE 
HEBREW    LANGUAGE. 

1.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  second  «otffcc  of  reli- 
gious truth ;  the  sacred  writings, — Common  people 
are  apt  to  speak  oT  the  bible  as  of  one  book^  almost 
as  if  it  had  been  published  at  one  time,  and 
written  by  one  author.  But  the  least  attention 
shews  the  great  length  of  time  between  the  first 
and  the  last  publication : — the  Pentateuch  is  said** 
to  have  been  written  1452  years  before  Christ,  the 
year  before  the  death  of  Moses :  and  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  about""  97  years  after  Christ  (after 
his  birth) :  in  which  time  manners,  government, 
languages,  and  knowledge  had  undergone  great 
changes,  and  the  divine  dispensations  had  grown 
from  almost  a  state  of  infancy,  in  some  particulars^ 
to  a  state  of  maturity. 

2.  But  it  will  be  best  to  divide  these  books  into 
classes.  There  may  be  six  of  the  old  testament, 
and  three  of  the  new. 

The  first  class  is,  the  book  of  Genesis :  this  should 
make  a  class  by  itself,  because  it  contains  history  of 
times  before  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  and  de- 
scribes manners  so  simple  and  unimproved,  as  to  re- 
quire separate  and  peculiar  remarks.  The  second 
class  consists  of  the  books  containing  the  Law  of 
Moses,  viz.  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deutero- 
nomy. 

^  Blair'i  Chronol,  Table?. 

•  Lardner**  Works,  vol.  VI.  p.  633. 
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nomy .  The  tbird  class  consists  of  the  historical  books, 
giving  an  account  of  the  various  fortunes  which 
befeUhe  chosen  people  of  God,  from  their  oppression 
onder  the  kings  of  jEgypt,  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Jevvisli  polity  and  re-building  of  the  temple 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity^  from  the  year  1706^ 
to  the  year  515  before  Christ. — There  are  some" 
abridgements,  as  it  were»  of  these  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Chap.  vii.  and  xiii,  —  The  fourth  clasg 
consists  of  tlie  prophetical  books.  The  fifth  of  the 
moral     The  sixth  of  the  poeticaL 

The  first  class  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  consists  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, which  record  the  conduct  and  discourses  of  our 
Saviour^and  of  those  who  were  first  commissioned  by 
him :  the  second  class  is  made  up  of  letters  written! 
to  the  newly-established  churches,  and  a  few  dis 
tinguished  individuals  :  and  the  prophetic  boo 
called  the  Revelation,  constitutes  the  third  class. 

It  must  be  owned,    that  these  classes   are  nol 
wholly  distinct  from  one  another:  several  of  them 
contain  prophecies,  and  the  prophetical  books  con 
tain  history,  and  so  on  ;    but  this  imperfection  ii 
to  be  found  in  all  classes  that  I  recollect ;    and  will 
occasion  no  confusion  in  the  present  instance^  if  we 
only  apply  observations  on  the  prophetical  books  to 
such    prophecies  as  are  found  in  the  Psalms,    or* 
in  the  book  of  Numbers;  —  and  so  of  the  othej 
classes* 

3.  In  a  large  sense  we  may  say,  the  Old  Testament] 
is  written  in  Hebrew:  as  that  word  may  comprehend 
the  Phoenician  or  Samaritan,  (as  far  as  concerns  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,)  and  the  Chaldee.  Of  this 
language  Dn  Powell  says*,  {from  Bishop  Chand- 
ler and  others)  that  it  *'  is  neither  clear  nor  copious/" 

that 


o 

I 


*  Opemog  of  Dis,  9. 
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thai  *'  it  consists 

riety  of  senses;  and  these  senses  often  not  connected, 
but  by  some  minute  and  scarce  discernible  resem- 
blance." But,  thouj^h  he  speaks  of  the  prophecies, 
which  have  many  difficulties  besides  that  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  adds,  ^'^ihe  obscurity  we  complain  of  is 
such  as  should  excite  our  industry,  not  lead  us  to 
despair  of  success/*— It  does  seem  as  if  Christians 
did  not  study  the  Hebrew  langua"'e  sufficiently  : 
though  the  Christian  dispensation  is  intended  to 
supersede  the  Jew  ish^ yet  they  are  only  different  parts 
of  the  same  plan  ;  every  word  that  is  said  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  said  to  those  that  had  Jewish 
ideas,  and  the  allusions  whicli  we  may  call  Hebrew 
allusions,  are  innumerable^  :  and  it  is  not  only 
the  sense  of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  authenti- 
city of  it»  which  suffei-s  by  an  ignorance  of  Hebrew. 
We  cannot  judge  so  well,  whether  prophecies  have 
really  been  fulfilled,  if  we  have  not  some  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies,  as  we  can  with 
such  assistance.— A ntl  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  knit  together  by  an  endless  number  of  iiV^,  the 
nature  of  which  will  not  be  thoroughly  seen  by  one^ 
who  is  rudis  aique  hospes  in  the  original  languages. 
Neither  must  we  confine  our  views  to  the  past; 
there  is  an  unbounded  field  0[)en  before  us  for  fu- 
ture improvements  : — but,  if  we  do  not  search  for 
oriental  knowledge,  we  shall  fall  tar  short  of  what 
might  possibly  be  effected. 

Dr.  Jubb  has  used  several  good  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  study  of  Hebrew,  in  a  Latin  speech, 
which  he  has  printed,  made  at  Oxford  in  178O. 

Dr.  William  IVoitonh^s  shewn, that  the  Talmud, 
or,  more  properly,  the  Misna%  is  useful  to  Christ- 
tans,  as  containing   a  very   old  traditional  law  of 

the 

^  See  Prologue  to  Ecclesiasuciis. 

•  Wottcn,  Discourse  T.  Chap*  viu  voL  I,  p.  80— lOK 

Vol.  I.  B 
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the  Jews  reduced  lt>  writing  ;  as  nientionhig  many 
things,  which  our  Saviour,  and  tho§e  to  wliom  he 
addressed  himself,  would  have  in  their  minds.     He 
introduces  a  letter  from  Simon  Ockley^'j  Professor, 
of  Arabic  in  Cambridge  in  17 18,  in  which  it  is  saic 
'^  If  I  had  ever  had  an  opportunity,  1  would  nioa 
certainly  have  gone  through  the  New  Testament  un« 
der  a  Jew, — they  understand  it  infinitely  better  thai 
we  do/'  &c.      Lightfoot^  in   his  Hora?  Hebraic* 
and  Talmudicae,  has  been  of  much  use  in  the  waj 
we  are  speaking  of ;  and  lie  has  been  improved  upor 
I    conceive,  by    Schoettgenius. —  It  is  indeed  sui 
prising  to  think  how  ignorant  of  Hebrew  some  of 
the  Greek  fathers  were  '•  ;    the  authority  of  Ihi 
Septuagint    must    have   occasioned   it*      Had    thi 
earliest    fathers    studied    Hebrew,    as   Jerom    dii 
afterwards^  we  might  have  known  much   more 
the  application   of   that    language    U*    the    Nei 
Testament,  than  we  do  at  present ^ 

4.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  original'^:  differing  from   the  Hebrew  onlj 
in  characters  ;  or  in  readings,  as  far  as  one  MSjJ 
may  differ  from  another.  Samaria  was  a  citv..  (though 
a  region  round  it  has  the  same  name)  once  only  thel 
capital  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  afterwards  made 
the  capital  tdthe  ^ew  tribes  which  separated  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  :   all  twelve  were  carried  cap^^ 
tive  into  the  East,   into  Assyria  and  the  neighbour-" 

hood 


•  Woltou's  Preface  to  Misna,'— end, 
•^Some  insliiTices,  relating  to  Justin  Martyr,  &c,  may  be  fouij<j 

in  Pearson  on  the  Creetl,  Article  ^2d,  not  far  from  ihe  beginning,, 
about  Joshua,  Abraham,  and  Sarah. 

*  See  Masclcf,   vol.  II.   Defence,   p.  v.  where  it  is  said,  tha 
even   Phih  and  Josephu-'i,    were  infantes   in   Hebrew;    from   Ca-{j 

pellus. 

'*  Sec  Kennicotl's  State  of  iht*  Hebrew  Text,  vol.  L  8vo. 
p.  337.  ;  and  Du  Pin'.s  Cannn  of  the  Old  Testament  5.  1.  quoted 
by  Kejinicott,  p.  ,118. 
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hood  of  Babylon  ;  tlie  leu  above  lOU  years'  be- 
fore the  (wo  :  the  ten  having  jointly  taken  the  name 
of  Israel,  as  the  main  body  of  the  twelve  tribes  ;  the 
two,  o(  Judah,—D\xr\us;  the  captivity,  a  colony  was 
sent  to  inhabit  the  ilepopiilaled  provinces  near  Sa- 
maria  ;  this  colony  were  Cutheans,  and  they  were 
idolaters;  a  long  time  afterwards,  an  Israelitish  priest 
was  sent  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  (not  other 
parts  of  Scripture)  to  re-efitablisb  the  Mosaic  religion: 
this  made  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  idolatry  ^  ; 
especially  as  this  colony  adopted  the  religion  of 
Moses,  in  some  degree,  as  tire  religion  of  the  piflce; 
then,  an  Israelitisb  priest  married  a  daughter  of  a 
Pagan  governor  of  Samaria  (Sandballat)  ;  this 
governor  built  a  temple  on  mount  Gerizm'^,  to 
rival  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  al)out  204  years  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews ;  this  rivalship  produced  a  na- 
tional hatred  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans. 

Pkctnicia  was  one  name  of  Canaan  proper ;  the 
PhcBnician  language  was  therefore  properly  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hebrews  before  the  captivity  :  and  it 
!*i  the  same,  which  was  aflerwards  called  the  Samari- 
tan. Our  present  Hebrew  is  written  in  the  Cbaldee 
character,  which  the  Hebrews  got  accustomed  to, 
during  a  seventy  years  captivity  in  the  country 
near  Babylon,  called  sometimes  Cbaldea''- 

Toany  one,  who  wishes  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the 
Samaritans^  1  would  recommend  a  Dissertation  of  Dr. 
Kennicott ;  the  word  Gerizim  is  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  Deut.  xxvii.  4*  where  the  Hebrew  has 

Ebal; 

•  Collyer's  Sacred  Interpreler.  I.  268. 

'  Welf  might  Christ  say  (John  iv.  22,)  **  Ye  worship  ye  know 
o«t  what." 

A  gond  account  of  this  matter  setfuis  to  be  in  Beauinhre't  /n- 
iroductfoft  to  the  New  TcBtament, 

*  For  derizim,  see  Deul,  xi.  29.  und  xxvii,  12.^ — Sec  alao 
Collyer,  vol*  I,  p.  342,  from  Usher, 

^' Lard,  Works  vol.  III.  ]k  M5,  quotes  Cellar.  Orb.  AnL 
T.  II,  p.  755. 
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Ebal ;  Gerizim  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  inserted 
by  a  pious  fraud  ;  but  Dr.  Kcnnicott  has  written 
to  prove  Gerizim  the  ri^ht  reading''.  Some  have 
thought  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  now  subsisting, 
to  be  only  a  transcripl  from  our  Hebrew  ;  but  I 
should  think  they  differ  too  much  for  that  ;  how 
mucli  they  differ  may  be  seen  in  Dr*  Kennicott's 
Bible:  he  puts  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew 
characterw^  wliere  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  so  that 
the  Samaritan  copy  may  easily  be  compared  with 
llie  Hebrew  :  he  says,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
sliould  be  "  held  very  precious."—''  Some  places 
in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  will  never  be  intelligible^ 
nor  others  defensible,  till  corrected  agreeably  to  the 
Samaritan '\'*^ — ^See  also  KennicoLt's  State  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  i2  vols.  8vo.  —  Index  :  particularly 
vol.  L  p*  33tf,  &c.  where  he  quotes  a  good  passage 
from  Du  Pin's  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  1.  5.  1, 
^-I  conclude  this  account  with  mentioning,  that  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  quoted^  by  the  fathers, 
(in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  1  think,)  but  then 
disappeared ;  and  no  MSS,  of  it  were  found  till  the 
l/th,  when  they  seem  to  have  been  purchased 
in  the  East.  See  Kennicott's  State,  &c.  Voi.  L 
p.  339.  347.— voL  H.  p.  302,  &c. 

5.  Ckaldee  may  be  considered  as  a  dialect  of  the 
Hebrew  ;  in  the'  same  characters  with  what  we 
now  call  Hebrew,  or  very''  nearly  the  same» — It 
is  reck*mcd  the  original  of  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra  ;  and  of  part  of  Jeremiah ;  though 
Dr.  Kennicott'  speaks  of  a  MS,  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra   discovered   at    Rome   in    17^4   in   Hebrew, 

which 

*  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  vol.  IK  p.  2Q—102. 
"  Dr.  Kenniroirs  Ten  Annual  Accounts,  |>.  145. 
"  Masclef.  vol.  II.  p,  Isl.  after  Preface. 

**  Walton's  Prolegomena.— But  see  Parkhu rat's  Greek  Lexicon, 

*  Ten  Annual  Accounts,  p,  74,  See  also  Masclefs  Grammar^ 
vol.  II,  Argumcnta,  p.  iii. 
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which  seemed  pure,  and  was  probably  ancient. — 
Chaldee  is  of  g;reat  use  for  enabling  us  to  read  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrases,  which  shew  the  sense  put  by 
the  Jews  on  the  words  of  scripture  ;  and  shew  par- 
ticularly on  what  passages  they  grounded  their  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah, 

Besides  this  Chaldee,  there  was  the  Sj/riac,  or 
vulgar  tongue  of  the  Jews,  which  possibly  might  be' 
a  kind  of  cown^r^y  dialect. — In  the  capital,  Jerusalem^ 
it  seems  as  if  one  might  say,  that  Chaldee  was  spoken, 
when  Syriac  was  spoken  in  Galilee ;  I  suppose,  in  a 
large  town  the  vulgar  tongue  might  approach  nearer 
to  the  written  tongue,  or  proper  language,  than  in 
the  country  ;  some  have  called  the  language  spoken 
at  Jerusalem  in  our  Saviour's  time,  Syro-Chaldaic^. 
The  shades  of  dialects  are  endless  :  and,  in  some 
places,  many  speak  more  languages  than  one  ;  as  the 
Welsh  and  Irish,  the  Scotch  and  Flemish,  The 
Syriac  is  recommended,  because  our  Saviour  spoke 
it;  and  his  Evangelists  wrote  down  what  he  spoke ; 
they  might  write  in  Greeks  but  their''  ideas  were 
Syriac ;  and  therefore  they  of  course  used  many 
Syriac  idioms,  and  some  words'.  The  Syriac  cka- 
raciers  in  time  became  difterent  from  the  Chaldee, 
or  what  we  now  call  Hebrew  ;  but  how  and  when, 
docs  not  appear ^  The  chief  thing  is  to  conceive 
the  Chaldee,  brought  from  the  East,  as  a  language 
of  the  better  sort,  and  therefore  usually  written  ; 
the  Syriac,  belonging  to  the  province  which  the 
Jews  left,  and  to  whicTi  they  relurned,  as  a  language 
of  the  more  ordinary  people,  and  therefore  usually 
spoken ;  and  tlie  Greek,  spreading  as  an  universal 

language, 

'  Brerewood,  Chap.  9.  might  be  read.  See  also  Parkhurst's 
Gfpek  Lexicon,  under  *E/?pmc, 

*  Masclcf,  vi>l   JL  Arg,  p,  iii.  Macknight*3  hitkx^ 

*  Masclefs  Cirainmar,  vol.  IT.  p.  1 14* 

*  Wottoii's  Misna,  Preface,  p.  xviii. 

*  Alasdef,  Ibid.  p.\'2\. 
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language,  ami  the  language  ut'  itic  LXX  :  and  these 
as  ingredients   mixed    in  different  proportions  it|j 
different  places,  and  witli  different  persons^  in  wa; 
not  now  to  be  specified  exactly* 

6.  After  mentioning  tlie  language  of  the  01 
Testament,  we  should  mention  tlie  7;ia«ner  of  lear 
ing  it.  Michaelis  affirms ^,  that  there  is  not  on 
tolerable  lexicon  in  the  Hebrew  language;  and  per-- 
hap^  there  may  not  be  one  equal  to  tlie  Greek  Th 
saurus  of  Henry  Stephens^  or  the  French  dictionary 
of  the  Academy ;  but  the  reason  may  he,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  make  such  an  one.  Were  there 
as  many  Hebrew  as  Greek  books,  (and  the  same  of 
words)  and  were  it  equally  practicable  to  ascertain  or 
decypher  Hebrew  and  Greek  expressions,  1  dou' 
not  but  tl>ere  would  be  as  good  an  Hebrew  lexico 
as  the  Greek  one  now  mentioned ;  but  this  is  n 
tlie  case.  If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter; 
each  language  is  to  be  learnt  by  examining  all  the 
passages  in  which  any  word  occurs^.  But  any  onej 
who  does  this^  will  see  what  has  been  done  in  t 
same  way  by  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  Lexi 
cons  and  grammars  consist  of  general  observatio 
deduced  from  a  number  of  particular  instances : 
the  chief  thing  is,  to  hit  off  well  the  connexion  of 
different  senses  of  the  same  word,  and  tlieir  depen- 
dence on  each  other.  The  Hebrew  words,  which 
we  have,  are  within  any  one*s  reach,  and  the  chief 
difference  between  lexicographers  seems  to  consist  in 
arranging  them.  Mr.  Parkhnrst  endeavours  always, 
in  his  lexicon  of  Hebrew  and  English,  to  get  a 
tense  to  the  root,  whicli  has  something  in  common 

with 


or 
he 


*  Inirod.  Lect.  Pref.  p,  xii.  Arc,  quarlo. 

'  A  Chaldec  (irammar  is  a  set  of  gentral  observations  formed 
by  reading  the  parts  of  Scripture,  wbich  are  in  Chatdee,  (as  also 
the  Chaldec  Paraplirases,  &c.)  and  seeing  what  expressi^ins  and 
modos  of  orihngraphy,  ^c»  occur  rrpealediy. — I'his  easil)  apphe* J 
to  a  Lrxinm,  ^ 
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with  all  the  senses  ;  5*0  thai  the  meaning*  shall  rise, 
like  the  sap  in  vegetables,  immediateiy  into  the  prin- 
cipal branches,  and  from  them  into  the  smaller  ones, 
Buxtorf  has  published  a  small  lexicon,  which  is  well 
adapted  to  common  use ;  and  has  the  points  :  Car- 
dinal Passionei  has  published  a  large  one  with  point«3, 
in  two  vols,  folio,  which  saves  the  investigation  of 
the  root:  and  John  Taylor's  Hebrew  concordance 
should  be  mentioned;  but  there  is  such  a  connexion 
between  the  difl'erent  Oriental  tongues,  that  I  should 
recommend  some  of  those  lexicons  that  contain 
more  than  mere  Hebrew  ;  as  Schindler*g  Pentaglot- 
ton,  or  Castellus's  (Castle's)  Heptaglotton :  how 
melancholy !  that  so  worthy  and  learned  a  man  as 
Castle  should  injure  his  sight,  and  ruin  his  fortune^ 
by  such  a  work ! 

There  is  a  lexicon  made  by  John  Buxtorf,  jun*  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases 
and  the  Striae  Version  of  the  New  Testament ; 
Batil^  1622;  a  well-printed  book  ;  but  it  has  often 
failed  me,  when  I  thought  1  had  reason  to  expect 
information  from  it. 

As  to  ^ammarsy  I  know  none  more  to  be  recom- 
mended than  Masclef s',  as  it  gives  rules  for  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  as  Avell  as  for  what 
It  commonly  called  Hebrew.  He  is  entirely  for 
banishing  points,  which  suits  my  judgment,  as  far 
18  I  can  form  one  ;  for  they  seem  to  embarrass  more 
than  they  elucidate ;  and  they  seem  to  want  autho- 
rity,  Parkhurst's  grammar  is  without  points,  and 
very  commodious:  as  is  also  iVUson's,  which  I 
think  1  should  recommend  upon  the  whole  to  the 
English  reader,  for  mere  Hebrew  ;  especially  as 
Masclefs  is  scarce. 

What  h'A3  been  already  said  may  give   us  some 

idea 


'  Mascfef  was  A  utitLvu  of  Amiens,  and  canon  of  the  cathedrid 
n  died  17*28,  jbU  66. 
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idea  of  the  history  of  the  Hehrew,  which  is  more  I 
properly  the  history  of  the  Oriental  tongues.     The 
Samaritan,  or  Phoenician,  is  said  to  be  the  same] 
with  the  old  Punic,  of  which  we  have  some  speci- 
mens* in  Plautus^  and  some  of  the  christian  fathers:  I 
the  Phtenicians  were  famous  for  trading  voyages,  j 
and    might    make   some  community   of    koguage 
with  the  Carthaginians^  who^  in  their  turn,  visited  I 
Tyre,     Farther  to  the  East  was  theChaldee;  the 
Jews  adopted  that,  and  mixed  it  with  what  theyj 
had    before;     possibly   such    mixture    might    de-J 
generate  into  the  Syriac.     To  the  south  of  Pale»-^l 
tine  are  the  Arabic,  the  iEthiopic,  and  the  Coptic,^ 
or  language  of  the  ancient  ^Egyptians,  called  the 
CophlL     The  inscriptions  at  Palmyra  are  not  yet^^ 
I   believe,  understood,     John  David  Michaelis  inf 
1750  began  ^  an  history  of  these  languages,  and  an 
attempt  to  tmce  out  tlieir  connexion  and  their  va- 
riations ;    such  a  work  might  throw  light  on  the 
Old  Testament,  and  be  the  ground  of  a  better  lexi- 
con than  has  yet  been  published* 

The  history  of  the  Engthh  language  would  in- 
clude accounts  of  the  Britisli,  Saxon,  Norman,  &c. 

7,  Rabbinical  Hebrew  is  much  nearer  to  ChaldeeJ 
than  to  pure  Hebrew,  but  somewhat  difierent  fron 
Chaldec  :  besides  that  it  has  words  borrowed  from 
the  nations  wlierc  Jews  have  resided  ;  new  customs 
and  ideas  require  new  words ;  and  it  is  more 
obvious  to  make  some  use  of  the  words  one  liears, 
than  to  invent  perfectly  new  ones'.  Schindier  gives 
Rabbinical   words,    and    so   does   Buxtorf; — and 

Buxtorf 


Plautus,  Famulus,   Act  v ,  Scene  1 .    **  Hanno   loquitur  Pi>-^ 


mce. 


•*  Set*  Tret",  to  his  Lectures  on  Lbe  New  Testament,  near  ihi 
rnd.     Qiiurto, 

""  The  Talmud  belongs  to  this  ;  and  the  Massora  \  for  Talmud, 
see  Wotton's  Misna;    tor  IMassoraj  see  Buxtorfs  Tiberias;  am 
Talmud  is  mentioned  B.  iv ,  Art*  *>,  of  these  Lectures, 


J 
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Buxtorf  has  written  a  Rabbinical  dictionary  in 
folio,  and  a  g^rammar  which  shews  the  Rabbinical 
character,  a  sort  of  written  hand,  diflTering  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  and  a  Bibholheca^  (in 
his  abbreviations) ;  Roland's  Analecta*^  contains  an 
Isagoge  ;  Bartolocci*'  has  pubHshed  a  large  Bi- 
bhotheca  ;  and  Pococke  is  celebrated  in  this^  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  oriental  learning. 

8.  Thefetcness  of  Hebrew  books  is  to  be  lamented ; 
for  there  is  no  making  good  dictionaries  and  gram- 
mars without  a  great  number  of  instances.  Fewer 
books  have  been  written  and  more  destroyed  in 
Hebrew,  than  in  any  other  language.  Masclef  affirms^ 
that  no  Hebrew  book  appears  to  have  been  written 
for  600  years  together ;  from  the  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees to  the  Misna ;  the  reading  of  which  in  the 
synag^ogues  is  ftirbidden  by  Justinian  in  548  ;  and 
that  prohibition  is  the  first  authentic  record  of  its 
existence.  He  also  affirms,  as  was  lately  men- 
tioned, that  Philo  and  Josephus  could  not  write 
Hebrew  tolerably  ^  1  suppose,  he  reckons  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrases  not  Hebrew^:  after  the  Mis- 
na  was  published,  it  is  agreed,  that  many  commen- 
tators upon  it  started  up :  and,  since  that  time, 
many  Rabbis  have  written,  as  appears  by  the  Bi- 
bhothecae  :  but  there  has  been  an  unfortunate  rival- 
ship  between  Jews  and  Christians;  which  caused 
Gregory  "^    the  gth  to  burn   twenty   cart-loads   of 

Hebrew 


^  Heland,  a  Diitdiman,  professor  at  U  tree  hi,  died  1719 
feL45. 

•  Bartolocci  died  1 687^  a  monk ;  professed  Hebrew  at  Home. 
'See  Masclef's  Novae  Grammatira?    Argiinicnta.      Vol.  11. 

'  MascleC  ib.  **Hehraice ;  tjuod  dn  Synj-chaldako  idiomatt* 
oon  potest  intelligi." — **  Hebrea  poUiit  a  Chaldaicis  aut  Syriacis 
distinguere,"  viz,  Hierunymiis,  p.  iii,  Jv, — See  note  at  the  end  of 
thi$  Chapter. 

*  ChamViers's  Diet.  Gregory  the  9th  died  in  1241*  Inno- 
cent the  4th  died  in  1354. 
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Hebrew  Books  ;  Innocent  the  4th  is  said  to  have 
joined  in  the  destruction  of  this  kind  of  learning : 
it  seems  as  if  they  did  harm  to  Christianity,  thoug^h 
not  so  much  as  if  the  books  had  been  written  sooner. 
We  have  more  reason  to  lament  the  books,  which* 
probably  were  written  soon  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  were  destroyed  by  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes'\  or  in  the  time  of  Titus,  or  in  the 
persecution  of  Adrian, 

What  has  been  said,  in  this  chapter,  must  not  be 
thought  to  pretend  to  remove  all  doubts  and  dis- 
putes :  it  is  only  meant  to  put  the  student  on  a 
footing  with  the  generality  of  divines,  and  to  point 
out  subjects  of  farther  inquiry,  with  regard  to  the 
original  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  We 
mighty  at  every  ix»int  of  our  journey,  turn  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left,  if  we  pleased,  and  expa- 
tiate as  far  as  we  pleased  ;  but  we  must  remember 
the  length  of  the  journey,  which  we  have  to  per- 
form ^ 

•  FrologucB  to  EcclesiasticuB, 

**  Bishop  Chandler's  Iiitrod.  p.  xiv.  Antiochus  Epipbanes, 
CoUytT,  \'oL  L  p,  97.  he  died  1 64  years  before  Christ 

In  determining  the  sense  of  the  word  Hebrew,  it  may  always 
be  well  to  observe  to  what  it  is  opposed:  expressly  or  tacitly :  when 
opposed  to  Greek ^  Latin »  ^c,  it  is  a  generic  temi,  including  Chal- 
dee,  6c c*; — when  opposed  to  Chaldee,  6cc,  it  has  a  more  con6ned 
meaning.  So  the  word  Man  sometimes  nieans  all  human  kind; 
and  yet  is  sometimes  the  term  to  distinguish  one  part  of  human 
kind  from  another.  At  one  time  it  includes  what  at  another  it 
excludes. 

Lewis's  Hebrew  Antiquities  might  he  mentioned  to  the  Stu- 
dent either  here,  or  in  Chap,  x. 
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OF    THE    GREEK    LANGUAGE. 

1,  Greek,  is  always  popularly  called  the  original 
language  of  the  New  Testament ;  (and  therefore 
we  mention  the  New  Testament  before  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  is  only  a  translation  ;)  but  tliis  has 
been  thought,  especially  by  many  ancient  Christians, 
not  to  be  strictly  and  universally  true.  We  must 
think,  therefore,  why  we  esteem  it  such.  It  m 
something,  that  we  have  the  Greek  as  the  original ; 
to  lit  at  least  it  is  so,  and  must  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly ;  we  can  approach  no  oearer.  But  more- 
over, we  find  tlie  books  of  the  New  Testament 
quoted  in  Greek,  and  very  early;  and,  if  we  con- 
sider circumstances,  it  is  likely,  that  the  Evangelists 
and  A|K>stle8  should  chuse  Greek  in  preference  to 
Hebrew ;  or  at  least  to  w  rite  Greek  Originals,  whether 
they  wrote  Hebrew  ones  or  not.  Greek  was  under- 
stood by  most  people,  even  in  Judea,  and  the 
Gospel  wa.s  to  be  preached'  to  *'  all  nations ; " 
Greek  was  the  most  geneml  language  ;  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  nut  written  in  the  Roman 
language,  though  written  within  their  empire,  and 
to  inhabitants  of  their  capital.  If  Philo  and  Jo- 
sephus'^  had  reasons  for  chasing  to  write  in  Greek, 
if  Hebrew  was  translated  into  Greek  for  the  use  of 
Jews,  why  might  not  the  first  publishers  of  the 
Goipel  use  the  Greek  language  ?  there  is  no  general 
presumption  again!*t  it. 

But 

*  The  extent  of  the  Gruek  language  is  shewn  in  Brerewood, 
Chap.  K 

^  Josephus  first  wrote  his  JtuU/i  IVar  tti  the  language  of  \m 
own  country,  and  afterwards  published  it  in  Greek  i  —  Lard. 
Works,  vol.  VII.  p,  35.  from  Josephus*s  Prol.  seel.  *?, 
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But  it  has  been  always  allowed^  that  all  the 
New  Testament  was  originally  in  Greek,  except 
St  MaHh€w*s  gospelj  and  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews; therefore  arguments  may  be  used  peculiar 
to  them, — And,  if  so  many  books  were  in  Greek,  why 
not  all  ?  ~  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  because  some 
should  be  in  Hebrew  for  the  use  of  the  lower  people : 
yet  the  Evangelists  were  of  the  common  people,  and 
they  understood  Greek  (three  at  least)  well  enough 
to  write  it :  below  their  rank^  perhaps,  pore  Hebrew 
would  not  have  been  much  better  understood  in  our 
Savioyrs  time  by  any,  who  could  be  deemed  readers 
of  the  books  in  question. — ^Syriac  would  have*  been 
necessary ;  and  a  Sy riac  version  there  was  very  early. 
— -If  there  ever  was  an  Hebrew  original,  it  was 
probably  mther  for  those  who  were  attached  to 
Hebrew  (against  innovations  and  foreign  fashions) 
than  for  the  lowest  mnks  of  people  ;  and  how  came  it 
so  much  neglected?  who  translated  it  into  Greek? 
i.  e.  made  what  the  church  has  generally  taken  as  an 
original?  Both  St.  Matthew's  gospel  and  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  liave  much  the  appearance  and  ease, 
and  the  harmony,  numbers,  and  rhetorical  figures  of 
originals^'.  It  seems  to  have  been  prejudice,  which 
made  men  first  fancy  it  was  likely  these  two  hooks 
should  be  first  written  in  Hebrew ;  and  thence  con- 
clude, that  they  were  so.  Whoever  wishes  to  see 
these  and  other  arguments  well  stated,  may  consult 
the  Supplement  to  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History. 

The  utmost,  which  it  seems  possible  to  allow  to 
the  favourers  of  the  opinion,  that  St.  Matthew's 
gospel  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  is^  that  there 
might  possibly  be  two  originats^  one  in  Greek,  ano- 
ther 


'  With  regard  U>  this,  consider,  as  before,  what  Parkhurst  says 
under  *E/3^t(iV :  and  the  remarks  offered  in  the  preceding  Chapter. 

^  See  BcauBobre's  Pref.  to  Hebr,  quoted  by  l^irdner»  Works^ 
vol.  IV,  p<  268:  where  are  oilier  good  authorities.  See  a\m 
Liiuborch  on  AcUvi*  K 
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iher  in  some  kind  of  Hebrew :  as  we  have  two 
originals  of  our"^  thirty-nine  Articles,  and  of  Sir  Isaac 
NewtonV*  OpticH.  Indeed,  this  supposition  accounts 
for  some  expressions  uf  the  ancients  very  welK 
What  right  the  favourers  of  sucli  opinion  have  to 
our  attention,  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

2.  In  early  times  of  Christianity,  there  was  such 
a  book  as  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  sometimes 
called  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  some- 
times^ The  Gospel  according  to  the  Iwetve'^  :  — 
indeed,  there  were  a  great  number  of  gospels  of 
different  sorts^  but  this  is  particularly  mentioned  here, 
because  it  was  afterw  ards  imagined  by  some,  to  have 
been  the  original  gospel  of  St,  Matthew, — What  it 
really  was,  cannot  perhaps  be  ascertained  beyond  all 
power  of  doubting:  therefore  toe  must  not  dwelt 
on  the  subject :  what  seems  most  probable  is  this ; 
it  was  an  history  of  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Christ, 
in  some  kind  of  Hebrew,  taken  chiefly  from  St. 
Matthew^  but  with  things  added  from  some  of  the 
other  Evangelists,  and  with  still  more  particulars 
than  they  mention,  known  by  tradition  probably, 
for  the  use  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people*'. 

3,  The  Septuagifit^  is  a  copious  subject.  We 
must  endeavour  to  select  what  will  give  us  the  best 
idea  of  it^  without  entering  into  minutiae. 

Alexander  the  Great  died  324  years  before  Christ ; 
four  of  his  generals  s^hared  his  dominions^^  ;  Ptole- 
my, sur named  Soter  (Savior)  had  ^^gypt :  ere  long, 
he  tried  to  extend  his  dominions ;  he  attacked  him 

who 


*"  The  Countess  of  Rosenberg  has  written  In  French  and 
English,  and  says,  ill  at  they  arc  etjually  original.  Josephus  wa* 
luentioned  in  this  section. 

**  Lard.  Credib.  Index,  Gospel.  Fragments  are  preserved  by 
Gmbe.     See  also  Jeremiah  Jones. 

*  This  is  Lordner's  opinion ;  Works,  vol.  VL  p,  64. 

'  Encyclopedie,  Scptanie, 
_  -^ »  Collyer's  Sacred  Interpreter,  Index,  Septuagini. 
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who  had  got  Syria,  but  found  opposition  from  the 
fidelity  and  loyalty  of  the  Jews  ;  one  sabbath  day, 
he  contrived  to  g-et  the  belter  of  them,  and  trans- 
ported several  colonies  of  them  into  .^E«ypt,  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  chiefly,  to  the 
amount,  it  is  said,  of  an  hundred  thousand  men. 
His  son,  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Philadelphus,  succeeded 
him,  283  years  before  Christ ;  he  was  a  lover  of 
literature,  and  formed,  and  dedicated  with  great 
magnificence,  under  Demetrius  Phalereus,  as  his 
librarian,  the  famous  librai'y  of  Alexandria,  consist* 
ing  of  two  hundred  thousand  volumes.  About  this 
time,  (about  280  years  before  Christ),  or  perhaps* 
rather  later,  the  Hebrew  Bible  was,  in  fact,  tran- 
slated into  Greek.  The  translation  has  the  name  of 
the  Septuagint,  or  the  version  of  the  sevenh/,  from  a 
notion,  that  Ptolemy  procured  six  of  each  Jewish 
tribe  to  make  it;  twelve  times  six  amounts  to 
seventy- two,  and  sometimes  this  is  called  the  version 
of  the  seventy-two,  but  more  commonly  the  number 
two  is  neglected  :  some  wonderful  stories  are  told  of 
these  tmnslators  being  shut  up  in  separate  cells,  and 
bringing  out  the  very  same  translation  to  an  iota, 
in  two  days  ;  or  in  seventy-two  ;  but  no  learned  man 
supports  these  stories  now,  I  think,  if  we  may  except 
Isaac  Vossius^.  MiW  thinks,  that  the  approbation  of 
a  council  of  Jews,  consisting  of  abcmt  seventy,  gave 
the  Septuagint  its  name.  {beg.  of  pref.)  Prideaux*^ 
thinks  the  translation  was  made  at  the  request  of 
the  Alexandrian  Jews ;  possibly  their  request,  and 
Ptolemy's  turn  for  literature,  and  desire  to  suit  the 
Jews,  might  joinilt/  occasion  iV\ 

On 
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*  Ladvocat  under  PtoL  Fhilad.  says  271* 

*  See  Pref.  to  Mill's  LXX,  12"*".  5d  page. 

°  Connexion  2.  L  quoted  p.  347,  Colly er,  %-ol.  I. 
^  For  the  contents  of  Arist^us's  account  of  this  iranslation   u\ 
thp  Bible,  as  well  as  of  the  arcount  of  Justin  Martyr,  \'r.  see  Hat 

Pr^- 
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On  the  authority  of  ihh  trandatioii,  men  have 
been  divided  ;  the  Jews  of  late  have  reckoned  it 
despicable :  though  Josephus  seems  to  venerate  it: 
Isaac  Vossius"^^  has  reckoned  it  divine  ;  tliese  are  the 
extremes:  some  middle  opinion  would  come  nearest 
the  truth.  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  State  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  has  several  good  rem?irks  upon  it 
gcattered  aboat,  and  he  has  quoted  seveml  good 
opinions  of  others: — ^he  mentions  one  instance, 
where  this  version  is  right,  and  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan^  wrong;  it  differs  from  our  Hebrew  in 
a  very  great  number*''  of  passages ;  and  probably 
was  translated  from  copies,  which  differed  much 
from  ours:  it  has  now  itself  many  various '^  read- 
ings,  in  the  different  copies  of  it;  but,  supposing 
the  right  readings  of  it  ascertained,  1  should  think 
that  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  correct  our  Hebrew, 
•  as  well  as  our  Hebrew  to  correct'  it:  the  genuine 
reading  ought  to  be  investigated  by  comparing 
them.  Jerom^  seems  perplexed  with  it,  but  it 
stood  in  his  way,  when  he  wanted  to  make  a 
translation  from  certain  Hebrew  MSS.  into  Latin* 
There  seems  not  to  have  been  any  unity,  either  of 

person 

Pfelimioana  to  Monlfaucon's  tdit,  of  Origen's  HexapLi,  Ctip.  3. 
Aristsus  (Montfaucon  calls  him  Ansteas,  Josephus  Apt^Taiov^) 
Wfts  ibe  name  of  an  officer  in  the  court  of  Ptnli^my  Pbiladelpbus; 
so  some  one  probably  forged  an  history  under  bis  name.  Saying 
this,  is  not  affirming,  that  there  are  no  ti*ue  facts  in  the  history 
under  the  name  of  Arista^us.— -See  Pref.  to  Mill's  Septuagmt. 
Josephus  (Ant,  12.  2.)  has  a  long  chapter  on  this  subject,  telling 
many  particulars ;  but  I  hey  have  not  a  credible  appearance :  some 
speak  of  Arista?us*s  work  as  a;enu!ne.  It  h  m&erted  in  the  Bib- 
Yiothecas  Pat  rum  > 

•^  Wotton's  MUna,  Pref.  p.  ix.  &c, 

f  L  p.M9,  *p.284. 

*  P.  2U.  1788,  Mr.  Holmes  is  now  about  collating  the  MSS. 

'See  Sir  I.  Newton's  Chronology,  p,  343  ;  qtjoted  Kenni- 
rott's  State,  kc.  vol  IL  p.  337- 

^  Kenmcott'*>  State,  vol.  1 .  p,  :  1 1 
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person  or  plan,  in  making  this  version,  if  we  may 
judge   from    difterent   ways   of  spelling  the   sam  ^ 


r 
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name',  and  from  di  fie  rent  ways  of  rendering  thi 
very  same  phrase,  in  passages  very  near  to  each  other,' 

The  importance  of  this  version  is  reckoned  great 
by  most  moderate  men ;    it  was  made  before  thf 
Jews  were  prejadiced''  against  Jesns  as  the  Mes^ 
siah  ;   it  was  the  means  of  preparing*'  the  world  at 
large  for  his  appearance.  There  is  a  preface  signed^ 
I.  P,  (the  initials  of  Bishop  Pearson's^  name)  to  a) 
Cambridge  edition  of  the  Septuagint,   printed    in^ 
1665,  which  gives  an  account  of  many  other  ad- 
vantages, (I  wiii  read  you  the  last  paragraph) ;  and 
Dr.  Hody's  judgment  seems  candid''. — ^Michaelis 
reckons  the  best  edition  of  the  LXX.  to  be  Breilin- 
ger's :    references  are  made,  by  Dr  Kennicott,  ta 
the  Compliitensian,  and  that  of  Aldus ;  and  to  the 
Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts.     The  Cam- 1 
bridge  edition  of  l66b  is  printed  after  the    Vati- 
can  MS. 

4.  It  may  seem  extraordinary^  tlmt  our  Saviour] 
and  the  sacred  w  riters  of  the  New  Testament  should 
quote  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  rather  than  the  i 
Hebreu  ;  for  so  they  are  said  to  have  done,  '*^  Al- 
most all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament/'  in- 
troduced into  the  Kpistle  to  t[ie  Hebrews,  and  they 
are  very  numerous,  are  '*  quoted  according  to  the 
seventy',    not  according  to  the   Hebrew*'— It  is 

how- , 


*  Keiu  197.  vol.  I.  *  Ken.  '27(>.  voL  f. 

*  Cdlyer  I.  347. 

**  liifehup  Pearson  was  llie  person  meant.  See  Biographiu  Bn- 
taomca,  undtr  Pvar&oin  On  die  Creed,  p.  491 .  1st  edit,  (on  De* 
scent  inu>  Hell)  Uishop  Pearson  says,  **  many  additional  paU-hes 
have  been  in  that  Translaliou;"  meaning  the  LXX.  This  sen-  | 
tence  is  not  in  some  later  editions  of  F'earson. 

*  Quoted  in  Kenmcott,  vol.  K  p.  543. 

*  Beausobre's  Pref.  to  Hebr.  transh  by  Lardncr,  WorkSt  vol  IV,  ] 
p.  269. 
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however  said,  tliat  ratlier  the  sense  of  the  Septua- 
gini  is  followed   than    the    words  ^,    though   our 
Testament  is  in  the  same  language.     Supposing  the 
(ruth  of  this,  two  ideas   may  he   here  mentioned; 
I.  The  Hebrew  copies  in    use,  at   the  first  pub- 
lication of  Christianity,  might  be  more  like  those, 
from    which    the    LXX    had   tmnslated^  than    our 
present  copies  are.     And  tins  idea  will  appear  less 
strange,  if  we  attend  to  *'  almost  a\\/'  in  the  passage 
now  quoted;  and  to  the  tcords  of  a  Greek  Trans- 
lation not  being  followed  in  a  Greek  Book.     2,  The 
Greek  language   might   be  so  much   the  general 
language,  and  the  version  of  the  LXX  might  be  so 
much  known,  that  it  might  be  more  likely  to  an- 
swer  the  purpose  of  cpmtation  to  quote  from  the 
LXXj  than  to  quote  fiom  the  Hebrerv :  the  argu- 
ments, built  upon  quotations,   would  not  be  weak- 
ened  by  such  clioice.     The  knowledge  of  Greek 
did  descend  to  low  rafiks;  to  men  of  ordinary  me- 
chanic trades ;  such  were  the  Apostles  ;--,how  far 
quotations  from  pure  Hebrew,  differing  much  from 
the  Greek,  would  have  been  entered  into,  I  do  not 
clearly  see;  but  tiiey  would  not  have  been  so  ex-^ 
tensively  useful  as  those  from  the  Greek. 

But  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph and  Mr.  Street'^  think  it  c<innut  be  generally 
affirmed,  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  quote 
from  the  LXX. 

My  own  idea  is,  that  ue  do  not  enter  quite 
enougli  into  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  would  have  no  nicety  in  quoting  the 
Old  Testament ;  all  they  would  uant.  would  be 
to  refer  their  hearers  to  it,  tor  some  particular 
purpose  :  they  ccuild  not  falsify;  the  Books  were  at 
hand.     1  should  think,  therefore,  reference  would 

be 

.  «  Collyer,   I.  p.  34?. 
*  See  Preface    to    Mr.  Street's  Translation  of  the    Psalms, 

p.  xv^xviii. 
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be  made  easily  and  freely^  according*  to  the  notions  , 
or  reading  of  the  persons  addre^tsedatany  parliciilai 
time.  To  a  Jew  who  was  accustomed  tn  the  LXX 
the  LXX  would  be  quoted;  to  one  who  had  tradi«^ 
tional  modes  of  inteq>reting%  those  modes  would  bi 
adopted.  (See  Allix,  Unitarians,  Chap,  ii,  iii,  iv; 
and  Bp.  Chandler's  Defence^  Chap,  iv^  and  v^  anc 
vi,)  Hence,  little  can  be  built,  in  the  way  of 
neral  observation^  OB  the  quotations  which  occur; 
tliey  leave  us  still  to  get  the  best  sense  we  can  frorol 
all  copies  and  versions  taken  together. 

5.  T!ic  pecziliarities  of  the  Septuagint  arc  sucb] 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  Jew's  writing  of  Jew- 
ish matters,  belonging  to  common  life,  in  thej 
Greek  language.  That  is,  Greek  words,  combinedj 
into  Jewislt /e/i'ows;  and  sometimes  transferred  or] 
borrowed,  to  express  things  unknown  among-st  thel 
Grecians.— If  I  wanted  to  give,  in  Sweden  for] 
instance,  a  notion  of  Addison's  delicate  humor,  ij 
could  not  do  it  in  English,  because  I  should  not! 
be  understood;  nor  in  Swedisli,  because  I  know! 
not  the  language  myself;  but  FrewcA  is  a  general 
language;  1  could  translate  Addison  into  French  J 
but  it  would  liave  Anglicisms  in  it,  on  two  accounts;! 
because  I  was  an  Engtishmanj  and  because  the  ideasl 
of  Addison  were  English;  and  of  that  ordinary 
familiar  sort,  in  which  all  nations  ditTer  from  each  | 
oiher.  The  peculiarities  then  of  the  Septuagint! 
are,  in  short,  Oriental  idioms  and  ideas.  One! 
thing,  which  makes  this  more  attended  to,  is,  thatj 
the  Greek  of  tlve  LXX  natui-ally  became  the  Grcekj 
for  expressing  the  things  of  Religion,  and  so  thej 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament/ 

6;The  expression  H€ll€7iistic  Greek  seems  strange, 
because  all  Greek  must  be  Hellenistic  in  some  sense. 

But 

•  Syriac  words,  idioms  and  ideas  in  New  Testamenty  see  in 
Wotton's  Misna.    PreC  p,  xviii. 
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But  all  dispersed  Jews,  inckuHng;  those  of  Alex- 
andria though  settled  there,  who  forgot  their 
own^'  language,  and  got  to  talk  Greek  familiarly  and 
habitually,  would  be  Hellenists,  and  every  tiling 
they  did  would  be  called  Hellenistic;  if  Jews  af- 
fected Grecian  manners^  they  might  be  calted*" 
Hellenists,  as  might  Greeks  who  turned  Jews : — there 
would,  in  this  way,  be  Hellenistic  customs,  dress, 
amu*?iements,  &c. — and^  if  Hellenists  ^ipoke  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  Greek,  it  would  be  called  Hellenistic 
Greek. — This  Hellenistic  Greek  I  conceive  to  be 
the  language  of  Philo,  if  not  of  Josephus;  and  his 
writing  Hellenistic  Greek  is  one  principal  reason,  I 
fancy,  why  his  language  is  of  importance  to  Chris- 
tians.— Parkhurst  mentions  kti^o}  in  the  sense,  to 
create^  as  being  Hellenistic.  The  Authors  of  the 
A{X)crypiial  Books^  Ecclesiasticus,  Maccabees'*,  are 
called  "  Hellenizing  Jews/*^ — Pearson  on  the  Creed : 
p,  127.  Fol-  (note  on^  0€o^  is  not  OeXn^a  0eou.) 

We  see  now  what  it  is  to  understand  Greek  with 
a  view  to  the  Sacred  Books ; — it  is  to  understand  the 
Greek  tongue  in  its  purity,  to  understand  the  Ori- 
ental idioius  mixed  with  it ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  mixed  ;  the  proportion  of  the  several 
ingredients  < 

J.  It  may  be  as  w  ell  here,  as  any  where  else,  to 
make  some  mention  of  those  Translators  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  lived  after  our  Saviour. — I  shall 
make  use  of  Montfaucon's  Preliminaria  to  Origen's 
Hexapla;  attempting  only  to  mention  what  seems 
most  probable,  without  making  any  decision  of 
my  own,  in  matters  of  so  much  uncertainty. — Sym- 

machus 

*  See  Limborch  on  Acts  vi.  I. 

'  Look  at  Diet.  Acad.  Franpisc*;  that  Diet,  gives  HeUcnuU 
four  senses.  K  Alexandriati  Jews,  2.  The  Jews,  who  spoke  tbe 
language  of  the  LXX.  3.  The  Jews,  who  accommodated  tbetn- 
mItcs  to  Grecian  manners.  4.  The  Greeks,  who  embraced  Judaism. 

^  Taylor  says,  this  book  is  in  Heltenistic  Greek ; — on  Horn  am, 
Key,  p,  121,  bottom. 
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machus  comas  Hist  in  tlie  Syllabus;  perhaps  because 
he  han  beeo  most  applauded  by  the  Fathers,  as  an 
Intel  preter;  hut  I  will  now  follow  the  usual  order- 

Aquifa  is  said  to  have  been  a  Jew,  of  Pontus: 
ail  enemy  to  Christianity:  scrupulously  adhering 
to  the  Hebrew^  Copies;  even  so  as  to  make  his  own 
expressions  sometimes  more  obscure  than  the  He- 
brew itself.  The  Jews,  on  this  account  perhaps, 
reckon  him  the  most  accurate  of  all  the  Interpreters. 
Christians  say,  that  he  has  distorted  some  passa^fes, 
particularly  some  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiali, 

Some  have  thought  Aquila  the  same  with  Onke- 
loSt  (Brerewood,  Chap,  9.)  but  the  paraphrase  of 
Onkelos  differs  much  from  the  version  of  Aquila ; 
though  the  same  person  tnight  be  called  by  those 
two  names. 

Synmiachus  is  said  to  have  been  a  Samaritan,  and 
to  have  lived  under  Severus.  He  was  probably  an 
Ebionite,  that  is,  a  sort  of  Christian.  He  was  a 
man  of  abilities^  and  of  taste,  much  praised  by  the 
ancients.  He  wrote  such  Greek  as  not  to  seem 
harsh  to  a  Grecian.  His  translation  is  free^  in 
comparison  of  Aquila's :  and  gives  generally  a  ra- 
tional sense.  Indeed,  if  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  giving 
a  rational  sense,  when  he  did  not  tlioroughly  under- 
stand his  original :  this  was,  not  submitting  to  own^ 
that  a  passage  was  unintelligible  to  him. 

Theodolion  seems  to  have  been  an  unbelievin^ 
Jew,  of  Ephesus^  under  CommoduSj  and  therefore,' 
to  have  lived  before  Symmachus.  He  is  remarkable; 
for  having  followed  the  LXX  very  strictJy :  so  that 
when  the  LXX  fails,  his  version  is  looked  upon  as 
supplying  the  defect.  Yet  he  sometimes  seems  to 
follow  Aquila. 

In  Origen's  Hexapla,  we  have^  in  some  places, 
a  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  Interpreter;  but  so  little 
is  known  about  these,  that  I  will  content  myself 


I 


with  barely  mentioning  Ihem. 


CHAP. 


or  THE  MANNER^  m  WHICH  THE  SACRED  WRITINGS 
WERE  PUBUSHED,  BEFORE  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING 
WAS   KNOWN. 

1 .  The  Art  of  printing  was  not  invented  till 
the  1 5th  Century;  till  about  1440  or  1450.  The 
sacred  Books  therefore  must,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  this  Art,  appear  in  Manuscript:— wnU 
ten  by  persons,  who  made  writing  books  their  sole 
occupation.  The  written  copies  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  Scriptures  are  mostly  handsome,  on 
vcllumj  or  cotton  paper,  some  finely  ilkiminated, 
but  frequently  worn,  and  difficult  to  be  read,  though, 
in  many,  the  difficulty  goes  off  much  sooner  than 
is  at  first  expected.— They  are  dispersed  unequally 
through  the  world;  Ecclesiastical  History  teaches 
us  where  to  expect  the  most:  many  are  of  little 
value;  some  are  very  precious ;  the  latter  are  known 
like  fiimous  men,  and  have  characters  peculiar  to 
themselves  respectively,  which  characters  it  is  a  part 
of  learning  to  know. 

It  is  natural,  to  ask  after  the  Originals  of  the 
Books  of  scripture,  written  by  the  inspired  Penmen 
themselves:  most  men  are  agreed,  that  these  Auto- 
graphs do  not  exist:  a  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  shewn 
as  his  Autograph  at  Venice,  where  he  is  the  Patron 
Saint ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  settled,  whether 
the  Characters  are  Greek  or  Latin  * 

3,  Let  no  one  be  discouraged  at  this;  the 
Author  of  iVaf lire  may  be  nevertheless  the  Author 

of 
•  Mkbaelis  Seel,  i:*  Uo, 
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of  the  Gospel ;  as  we  are  left  to  take  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  the '  carelessness  of  Mankind  in  the 
lings  of  Nature,  so  are  we  in  the  dispensations  of 

[Grace.    No  objection  can  arise  from  hence  to  the 

vDivine  Authority  of  the  sacred  Books. 

Those  who  are  discouraged  by  human  accidents 
happening  to  the  sacred  writings,  seem  to  mistake 
the  nature  of  what  is  called  a  particular  Providence. 
Providence  may  guide  each  particular  events  and  yet 
Man  have  only  a  general  belief  that  it  does  so.     It 

[is  one  thing  (and  a  very  reasonable  thing)  to  have 
guch  a  belief:  it  is  another^  and   a  very  ditlerent 

I  one,  to  think  that  we  can  point  out,  how  such 
particular  Providence  is  to  employ  itself  on  any 

[occasion. 

3.  For  the  age  of  MSS,  we  may  look  at   Dr. 

jKenniiott's  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text:  vol.  L  p. 
307.  or  ten  Annual  Accounts,  p.  144'', — The  old 

[ones  area  continued  serieB  of  Letter  $,  sometimes  of* 

[ttie  same  size  and  at  the  same  distance,  without  any 
divisions^  so  much  as  into  words,  without  any 
points,  or  w  ith  very  few  ;  and  therefore  they  afford 
room  for  perpetual  study  and  improvement.  Ends 
of  lines  there  must  be.  Lines  sometimes  contained  a 
certain  number  of  Letters,  and  were  called  trnxoi^ ; 
sometimes  a  set  of  words  expressing  a  meaning  in 
some  degree  separate^  and  such  lines  are  called'' 
p4fiaTa,  —The  ancients  have  leflus  Slichometries,  by 
which  name  they  call  Catalogues  of  the  canonical 

Books, 

*  I  wish  it  hati  been  the  ciislom  to  say  tt^^cn  a  MS  was  pro- 
Lliably  written,  instead  of  saying  it  is  so  mtiny  years  ol(L     Lard. 

j  Works,  V.   252.   does  talk  of  the  Alexandrian  being  wriltea  m  I 
the  4th  or  5th  Century;   and  so  does  Dr,  IVoufe.     Dn  Powell 
expresses  it,  p.  65,  **  some  of  th*im,  as  is  probable,  have  been 
{^reserved  more  than  a  thousand  years/' 

■*  2Ti;^t»  seems  to  mean   a   Row  of  any   thing ;  men.  trecs^ 
words. 

*  Michaelis,    Quarto,  Stjct,    36  and   43.     See   Simons    Cnt, 
Hist  last  Chap,  (p,  im.) 
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Books,  witli  the  number  of  verses  contained  io 
each'*.  The  Masora  of  the  Jews  answered  lliis  same 
purpose.^ — ^In  the  year  396^  St.  Paurs  Epistles  were 
divided  into  Lessons  or  Chapters.  In  490%  an 
Edition  was  first  published  with  Lessons^  Ciiapters 
and  Verses.  Otir  kind  of  verses  were  invented  by 
Robert  Stephens  in  1531',  Tliey  are  useful  for 
finding  passages^  but  Mr.  Locke  advises  us  to  neglect 
them  all,  when  we  want  to  find  the  real  scope  of 
any  part  of  Scripture. 

4.  Mr-  Casley's  Preface  to  liis  Catalogue  of  MSS 
in  the  King  of  England's  Library,  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  any  one^  who  wishes  to  pursue  this  part  of 
Literature.  And  fVetsiein's  Introduction  to  his 
New  Testament'^.— 

6*  It  may  be  proper  to  take  an  instance  or  two 
of  MSS ; — first,  let  us  take  the  Alexandrian,  It  is 
in  four  Volumes,  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  called 
sometimes  Folio,  sometimes'*  Quarto  ;  the  three 
first  contain  the  Old  Testament^  in  the  version  of  the 
LXX ;  the  4th,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  not  quite  complete.  The  age  of  it  is  not  en- 
tirely agreed  upon  ;  it  fuight  be  written  in  or  near 
the  5tli  Century :  it  was  probably  written  in  ^gypt ; 
possibly  at  Alexandria^  where  they  used  to  write 
remarkably  welL  According  to  tmdition,  it  was 
written  by  a  noble  ^Egyptian  Lady^  named  Thccla, 
soon  after  the  Council  of  Nice.  So  says  an  inscrip- 
tion 

<  Lard.  Works,  vol.  V,  p.  258. 

•  Mkbaclis,  Sect  45.   Qoarto. 

'  In  the  last  chapter  of  Simon's  Critical  History,  are  scverftl 
tilings  to  our  present  purpose  :  at  one  time,  St.  Matthew  was 
said  to  contain  68  titles  and  355  chapters:  and  so  of  the  rest. 
Names  are  arbitrary, 

«  Consult  also  Kennicott.  Dr.  Woide,  Lardn£r*s  Indexes. 
Simon's  Critical  History  of  the  New  Testament. 

**  Dr.  Woide  says  it"  was  originally  foho ;  and  Sir  'llnima^s 
Roe  G&lb  it  ^*  a  larj^e  Booki'*  but  the  margin  has  beea  cut,  so  as^ 
I  lliijik,  to  lake  otf  the  conltnts  of  Chapters,  A:c. 
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tion  of  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  to  whom  this  nation  wa« 
indebted  for  it.  He,  removing-  from  the  Patri- 
archale  of  Alexandria  to  that  of  Constantinople, 
took  it  with  him  :  he  had  been  in  several  parts  trf 
Europe  %  and  favoured  the  Reformed  Rehgion. 
Pope  Urban  VIII^  at  that  time  making;  a  strong  eflbrt 
to  reunite  the  Rtmian  and  Greek  Clmrches,  Cyril 
opposed  the  union,  and  wished  to  make  one  be- 
tween the  Greek  Church  and  the  Reformed  ;  he 
was  afterwards  put  to  death,  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks, 
for  Treason.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  an 
enlarged  mind''.  His  good-will  to  the  Reformed 
appears  by  Letters  now  published  ;  he  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  English  Ambassador^  and  he  might 
probably  think,  that  the  Scriptures  had  best  be 
lodged  where  all  men  were  Christians,  and  where 
Christianitv  was  reformed:  However  that  was,  he 
gave,  when  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  I  he  Alex- 
andrian MS  to  King  Charles  the  first  of  England, 
about  the  year  l628,  through  his  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  the  English  Ambassador.  It  was  in  the 
Royal  Library  (and  is  mentioned  as  there  by  Mr. 
Casley),  till  the  King  gave  it  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  is  now  lodged.  Mill.  Grabe,  Walton, 
Wetstein,  in  their  several  l^rolegomena,  have 
spoken  of  this  MS>  but  the  description  of  it  is  now 
become  less  necessary  by  Dr.  Woide's  having  pub- 
lished a  fac  simile  of  the  4th  Volume,  or  New 
Testament,  which  I  am  able  to  shew  you.— Dr. 
Woide's  preface  shews  how  much  this  one  MS  may 
be  made  a  Man's  Stndv* . 

If 

*  Mosheim,  Index* 

*"  His  History  by  Tbomas  Smith  in  his  Miscellanies,  probably 
might  be  worth  reading :  Sir  Thonias  Hoe's  Negotiations,  I  think, 
*irc:  Smith  calls  him  a  ISlartyr, 

*  The  Order  of  the  parla  of  the  N,  T.  in  the  Altxaadriiin  Copy 

bee  nit 
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If  any  one  liai*  curiosity  about  the  famous  Cafn- 
bridge  MS,  given  to  the  University  by  Theodore 
Beza^  he  will,  ere  long,  be  able  to  see"^  a  fac 
simile  of  that ;  and  mean  time  may  read  a  short 
account  of  it  in  Michaelis's  lotrod.  Lect,  Sect*  25. 
and  a  longer  one  in  Du  Pin  and  Simon's  Crilical 
History,  and  in  the  prolegomena  of  Mill  and  Wet- 
stein.  ''  It  contains  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts^ 
together  with  an  ancient  Latin  Version," — Lardtier 
epeakjs''  unfavourably  of  it, 

•  best  conceived  this  way  ; — Gospels,  Acts,  General  Epis- 
|i(tif  James,  Peter,  John)  —  Epistles  to  particular  Churches, 
ending  with  Hebrews; — Epistles  to  individuals,  Timothy,  Titus, 
Philemon;^ Apocalypse-— Though,  to  be  sure,  the  2nd  and  3d h. 
Epistles  of  John  are  joined  to  the  iirst;  and  the  Hebrews  were  not 
a  particakr  Church. 

^  This  fac  simile  has  been  now  (I7p6)  published  some  time, 
nd  has  been  increasing  in  value  ever  since  its  publication, 
•Urd,  Works,  volJII.  p.  157- 
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OP   VARIOUS    READINGS. 


We  have  lost  the  originals  of  the  sacred  Books ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  those  MSS  which  we  liave, 
differ  from  each  other  in  many  particulars  ;  and 
tliere  is  no  authority  to  decide  which  is  right, 

1.  Some  persons  seem  to  have  denied  the  Fact; 
formerly  as  to  the  whole  Scripture  {Kennicott*s 
Gen.  Diss*  end  of  Hebr.  Bible)  but  of  late  only  as 
to  the  Old  Testament,  They  assert  what  they 
call  the  Integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Text ; — ^but  it 
seems  rather  difficult  to  understand,  how  copies  can 
differ  from  each  other,  and  none  of  them  be  corrupt : 
it  seems  as  if  all  but  one  must  be  sOj  nay  possibly 
that  one  also.^ — And  it  seems  equally  diihcult  to 
understand,  how  any  learned  man  can  get  any 
Copy,  which  he  can  reckon  the  only  right  one: 
— a  common  person  reads  his  Bible,  and  has  no 
idea  of  any  other  copy  besides  that  which  he  reads  ; 
but  a  learned  man  must  know'',  that  copies  of  the 
best  character  differ  considerably  from  each  other. 

It  seems,  however,  right  to  mention  this  notion 
of  the  Integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Text ;  and  that  it 
was  maintained  in  1^53  ;  yet  not  all  who  favor  the 
notion  J  liold  that  the  Jews^  never  transcribed 
wrong :  some  only  say  never  considerably  wrong  : 

Dr. 

'Our  present  Hebr;  Bibles^  KennicoU  says,  are  from  the 
latest  and  worst  MSS,  iind  from  the  Edit,  of  Btn  Cbaini  in  1525. 
Ann.  Accounts,  p*  '25,  143* 

^  Kemiicutt's  Sttitc,  vul.  I.  p.£),237*  264.236. 
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Dr.  Kennicolt  set  out  with  this  opinion  %  or  pre- 
judice :  Wolfius,  Buxtorf,  Pococke,  are  perhaps 
the  most  respectable  of  those  individuals,  who  have 
given  into  this  way  of  thinking- ;  and  it  seems  as  if  in 
Switzerland  the  Candidates  for  Orders  were  obliged 
to  subscribe  to  this  Integrity, —  But  we  have  names 
of  ecjual  weight  on  our  side  ;  Mede^  Lowth,  Capeil, 
&c. — A  fiood  account  of  them  is  to  be  found  in 
—  Dr.  Kennicott's  General  Dissertation^  at  the  end 
P  of  his  Bible, — This  error  seems  to  turn,  as  that 
about  decay  of  Manuscripts  lately  mentioned,  on  a 
presumption^  that  a  particular  Providence  must 
guard  things  really  sacred. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  think  of  the  matter,  we  must 
say,  that  naturally,  the  oftener  any  work  is  tran- 
scribed, the  more  mistakes  there  will  be  in  it  : 
therefore  naturally  many  more  mistakes  must  be  in 
the  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  than  in  those  of 
tlje  New,  Shall  we  then  presume  to  estimate  super- 
natural Protection  ?  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so, 
we  must  say,  that  the  New  Testament  is  as  likely  to 
have  a  perpetual  miracle  wrought  in  its  favor,  as 
the  Old.  Jews  indeed  might  not  allow  this;  but 
some  Jews  *^  confess,  that  there  are  errors  in 
Hebrew  copies  of  the  Bible ;  and,  when  they  cor- 
rect any  copies,  they  tacitly  own  the  same  thing. 
The  Keri  seem'  nothing  but  various  readings  ;  and 
the  Masorites  ^  themselves  do  not  deny  it. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  dwell  on  particular 
tostances  of  faults  in  MSS  of  the  Old  Testament; 
Dr  Kennicott  has  mentioned  several,  in  his  State 
of  the  Hebrew  Text  :  the  Student  may  examine 
that  in  Psalm  xvi-  10.— That  relating  to  the  time 
of  Ihe  Hebrews  dwelling  in  -^gypt  i — Exod,xii.40. 

—and 


'  Annual  Accounts,  p.  7*  '^  Ken*   p,  '246. 

'See  Kennicolts  State,  Ace,  vol.  IL  p.  482.   from  JabloJiski. 
'KeDiucQtf ft  Stale*  &c.  Index,  Integrity, 
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— ^iid  llic  account  uf  tiOO  various  rcading'B  in  tli 
thanksgiving'  Ode  of  David,  recorded  2  Sam. 
xxii.  and  Psalm  xviii :  which  last  will  give  an  idei 
of  the  manner  of  getting;  at  the  true  textj  by 
comparison  of  several  fauhy  copies. — For  what 
done  in  one  Ode  or  Song,  may  be  done  in  th 
whole  Old  Testament. 

Bp,  Warburton,  in  his  ''  Doctrine  of  Grace* 
treats  this  notion  of  the  Integrity.  &c.  as  supersti 
tious.  (p.  42.}  The  Orobio  there  nventioned  was 
Spanish  Jew,  who  pretended  to  be  a  Christian, 
the  Romish  Church  ;  he  was  cotemporary  wit 
Limborch,  and  had  a  friendly  controversial  confe- 
rence with  him  ;  which  is  much  commended  b 
Bp.  Warburton,  in  his  directions  for  studyin, 
Divinity, 

2.  Having  spoken  of  the  Fact,  that  there  a 
various  readings,  not  only  in  the  New  Testame 
but  in  the  Old,  we  will  take  an  Instance  of  on< 
person  who  has  collected  various  readings  in  th 
former,  and  of  one  who  has  collected  them  in  th 
latter;  Dr  Mill,  and  Dr.  Kennicott ; — premisinj 
only  this  definition  ;  (Ken.  I.  272.)  varia  ei 
lectio,  ubicunque  varie  legitur  ;  in  word  or  letter 
or  in  the  relative  placing  of  the  same  word  or  lette: 

Dr,  MilP'  collected  no  less  than  30,000  different 
readings  in  the  New  Testament :  as  appears  from 
his  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment,   published  in  folio  at  Oxford  1707.        Th- 
work  took  him  30  years  '  i    And  to  these,   additioni 
have  been  made  by  Kuster,   Bengelius^  &c.    Mi 
collated  about  112  MSS^ 

Dr. 


u 

I 


'  Kenn.  State,  &c,  voU  1.  p.  218.  397-  and  vol.  II.  p.  565, 
Sec,  audi  compare  Kenii.  Annual  Accounls*  p*  18. 

**  Of  Queen's  ColU  Oxf.  died  in   1707. 

^  Kenn.  Aimual — p.   15/. 

*  Dr.  Kennicott 's  Annual  Account  (or  1769.  Trn  Aimr 
Accls.  p,   165. 
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Dr.  Kennicoll  began  to  collate  Hebrew  MSS  of 
the  Old  Testament  under  the  protection  of  the 
publtck  in  1760  ;  but,  more  strictly,  he  began  his 
work  in  1751,  as  he  tells  us  at  the  opening'  of  his 
general  dissertation,  at  the  end  of  his  Bible  ;  and  he 
collated  till  1770  :  he  passed  other  ten  years  or 
more,  in  preparing-  and  publishing  his  Hebrew  Bible 
in  two  vols,  folio  ;  which  came  out  in  178O.  He 
had  above  ^.9000''  subscribed,  wliich  he  may  be 
said  to  have  expended  on  his  work  :  a  work  greatly 
respected  in  Europe,  and  carried  on  not  only  in 
Europe  but  in  Asia  and  Africa^  ;  his  Ten  Annua! 
Accounts  of  the  progress  of  his  work  after  it  was 
publicly  supported,  make  now  an  interesting  little 
Volume. — As  to  the  number  of  MSS  and  Editions 
compared,  I  think  he  says,  in  his  Dissertation  at 
the  end  of  his  Bible,  that  they  amount  *'  ad  nu* 
merum  fere  septingentesimum  ; '-^in  17^9  he  had 
265  collations  to  digest  ;  which,  if  we  reHect  that 
the  collations  were  made  by  comparing  Letter  w  ith 
Letter,  is  prodigious  ! — some  of  the  more  distant 
foreign  collations  had  not  then  arrived  in  England, 
358  MSS  had  been  used  at  the  end  of  the  Penta- 
teuch :  see  the  Bible  vol  1.  end  of  Deut. 

Of  the  number  of  variations  in  these  265  colla- 
tions we  may  form  some  idea,  if  we  observe^  that 
there  were  1200  in  one  single  collation  ;  in  com- 
paring two  very  accurate  printed  Editions  ;  that  of 
1488  printed  at  Soncino  (the  first  printed  Edition, 
1  think,  of  the  whole  Hebrew^  Bible)  with  Van 
Hooght's  Amst.   1705. — 

We  have  already  said,  that  there  were  600  vari- 
ous readings  in  collating  2  Sam,  xxii.  with  the  18th 
Psalm. 

I  feel 

•  8€C  Ten  Aruiyal  AccoutiU,  p.  17|.  &c. 

'One  MS  fix>m  a  Jew  in  Amenai  is  mentioned,  Ann.  Accts. 
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I   feel   myself  interested  about  the  Pentateuch 
partly  expected  from  Naptose  {8ichem^  at  the  fo- 
of  Gerizim  and  EbaO—and  I  feel  a  wish»   that  Dr, 
Kennicatt  had  consulted  his  health  more,   thoug 
he  had  left  part  of  hb  work  to  others. 

3.  The  variations  here  spoken  of  are  not  such,  as 
affect  OUT  faith  or  practice  in  any  thing  material :  the 
are  mostly  of  a  minute,  sometimes  of  a  trifling  natun 
— Di%  Powell  says,  *  ''  The  worst  manuscript  ex 
tant  would  not  pervert  oue  article  of  our  Faith^  oi 
destroy  one  moral  precept.'* — We  may  look  at  a] 
instance  or  two  of  the  most  important  sort. — Tha 
mentioned  in  Bp*  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  p.  6lo. 
let  edit.;    p.  303,    folio ^  —  And  that  considered 
by  Lardner,   in  his  Credibility  &c..   Act.   xv.    20, 
29. — Even   1  John  v.  7.  is  not  the  only  text,  noi 
perhaps  one  of  the  principal,  on  which  our  Fai 
in  the  Trinity  is  ftnindcd. 

In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  observed,  that  a  gr 
number  of  the  variations  are  in  Names  and  Nam 
bers^ 

4.  Nevertheless,  the  variations  which  we  find  a 
not  to  be  neglected  as  of  no  consequence  :  had  w 
no  instances  to  prove  this^  we  could  see,  that  it  mus 
be  presumptuous  and  disrespectful  to  neglect  brin_ 
ing  as  near  perfection  as  possible  the  sacred  Oracles 

—Who 

*P.  6'o,  •*  1  Cor,  XV,  51. 

Omnes  tlormiemug,  nou  aiitem  nmnes  immutabimiir.    (Alex,) 
Omnes  resurgemus,  non  autem  onines  immuUibiniur.  (Vulgate. 
Non  omnes  dorniiemus,   omnes  autem  imniutabimur.   (ours.) 

Here  is  seemingly  a  great  difterence  ;  but  we  all  believe  evci 
one  of  these  tlirue  affirmations. 

We  shall  all  die,  one  way  or  other,  but  not  all  in  that  way  whii 

is  called  changing. 
There  shall  be  a  general  Resurrection,  but  not  a  general  changing. 
Not  all  men  shall  go  to  Grrtit^y,  (some  shall  be  taken  up  into  tbi^ 

Air  ikCj) ;  but  we  shall  all  have  sptritiial  bodies, 

f  Keunicotfs  State,  &c.  Vol.  L  \u  11,  V2, 
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— Who  could  have  thought  that  so  much  would 
have  been  said,  as  has  been  by  the  Socinimis,  on 
the  diflerencc  between  Beos  and  o  fleJv?  ,  .  .  Chrysos- 
toni*s  comparison  of  the  Scripture  to  Gold,  as  to 
weighing*  every  grain  of  it^  is  just  and  reasonable. 

5,  Our  business  then,  as  scholars  and  Cliristians, 
seems  to  require,  that  vfe  should  reflect  a  little  on 
the  Catises  of  those  varieties,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed ;  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  sec  how 
they  may  be  owing  tomcHjtind  need  not  be  charged 
upon  Moses  and  the  Prophets*^ . — 

Thosc^  who  write,  may  be  either  disinterested  or 
intereMed;  though  disinterested,  Uiey  will  run  into 
mistakes^  without  great  and  constant  care  ;  even 
supposing  them  to  understand  what  they  write  ;  in 
that  case,  they  will  often  aflect  great  sagacity,  and 
get  wrong,  through  a  desire  of  doing  something 
uncommonly  ingenious,-  If  they  do  not  understand 
what  they  write,  they  are  every  moment  in  danger 
of  error  ;  particularly,  when  they  copy  hooks^  (we 
may  say  from  experience)  of  taking  marginal  notes 
into  the  text. 

But  some  scribes  have  been  interested,  either  as 
getting  their  livelihood  by  writing,  or  as  wanting 
to  have  expressions  fovor  some  particular  opinions  ; 
— in  the  first  case,  they  would  take  a  sentence  by 
the  lump^  be  unwilling  to  blotj  and  make  them- 
selves easy  if  what  they  wrote  came  much  to  tlie 
same,  as  what  they  ought  to  have  written  \  — 
In  the  latter  case,  if  they  wanted  to  favor  certain 
opinions,  they  would  be  guilty  of  pious  or  mali- 
cious frauds. 

So  for  we  have  supposed  Scribes  to  write  singly ; 
but  several  might  be  obliged  to  copy   from   one 

original  * 

'Kean.  State,    vol.  L  p.  C71. 

'  Scribunt  (Librarii)  iion  qucid  inveniiint,  scd  *|U0ii  intel- 
Itont,  ct  duna  alienos  errores  emendare  mlimtur,  ostendunt  suos. 
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original  ;  in  that  case^  Bometimes  the  eye^  some- 
times the  ear  (when  one  dictated  to  several,) 
would  mislead  them  :  and  wrong  words  would 
often  be  substituted  for  right  ones,  when  there  was 
a  likeness  of  shape,  or  a  likeness  of  sound. 

If  we  wish  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  read 
Lardner's  Account  of  Origen. 

Dr.  Ken nicott  observes  \,  that  all  variations  must 
be  made  by  Omission,  Addiiiony  Transpositioji,  or 
Change, — And^  in  his  directions^  to  Collators,  he 
tells  them  to  observe  all  differences  of  Words  and 
Letters,  of  each  MS  from  some  printed  copy, 
whether  they  be  1.  Additions.  2.  Omissions. 
3,  Transpositions.  4.  Variations.  5.  Corrections* 
6.  Rasures. — But  these  are  mther  modes  of  varying, 
than  causes :  they  are  sources  of  various  readings. 

6.  It  may  be  proper,  after  considering  the 
causes  of  various  readings,  to  take  a  specimen  of 
the  ways  of  reasoning  in  order  to  ascertain  the  r^ghi 
reading. 

1.  The  earlier  manuscript,  ceteris  paribus^  is 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  the  later^,  because  every 
copying  is  liable  to  new  errors. 

2.  The  greater  number  of  MSS  confirm  any 
reading,  the  more  probable  that  reading  is  ;  care 
being  taken,  that  any  manuscript,  with  all  that  have 
been  copied  from  it,  shall  be  reckoned  only  as  one. 

3.  If  a  reading  seems  likely  to  have  been  an  error 
of  a  writer,  it  may  be  rejected  ;  as  when  marks  with- 
out meaning  resemble  others  that  have  meaning  ; 
and  these  are  only  found  in  few  MSS, 

4.  If  a  reading  A  may  have  arisen  out  of  another 
reading  B,  but  B  cannot  have  arisen  out  of  A,  then 
is  B  the  more  probable  reading. '' 

5.  That 

•  State,  &c.   vol.  I.  p.  272. 
^  Ten  Annutil  Accnuntsi,  p.  36, 

^  1  taJce  the  substance  at  least  of  these  criteria  to  l>e  in  Mi- 
chaelis'i  Introd.  Lect.  to  Or,  Test,  4to. 
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5.  That  reading,  which  malces  a  passage  moi*^ 
connected  is  prefemble  ;  all  due  allowance  being 
made  for  abruptness  in  the  pariicuiar  case.  St. 
Paul  is  apt  to  digress  abruptly, 

6.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  an  obscure 
reading  is  less  hkely  to  be  a  conjectoral  emendation 
than  a  perspicuous  one, 

7,  Nay^  some  errors  are  recommendations  ;  be- 
cause vohuitary  corruptions  are  more  to  be  feared 
than  involuntary  ;  and  errors  sometimes  prove^  that 
the  ti'anscribers  do  not  intend  to  falsify. 

8,  Allied  to  Ihis^  is  one  of  the  most  unexpected 
criteria :  viz.  that  in  a  quotation,  in  two  copies 
comjiared,  if  one  is  inaccurate,  the  inaccurate  ^rj/o- 
tation  is  the  right  reading,  and  therefore  will 
recommend  the  Copy.  If  the  writer  of  that  which 
is  accurate  could  consult  the  Book  from  which  the 
quotation  is  made,  there  is  a  suspicion,  that  he 
might  correct  by  it^  instead  of  transcribing  faith- 
fully ;  in  which  case,  we  ijhould  have  a  jusler  quo- 
tation but  a  false  reading.  Now  what  we  want  is 
the  genuine  reading.  Supposing  St.  Mark  quoted 
Isaiah  inaccurately,  or  according  to  a  Hebiew 
copy  different  from  the  copyist's ;  the  copyist, 
ingtead  of  transcribing  simply,  might  turn  to  Isaiah^ 
and  make  St.  Mark  quote  (as  he  thinks)  accurately  ; 
— whereas,  no  scribe  would  ever  be  tempted  to 
make  St.  IVIark  quote  inaccurately  ;  therefore  he^ 
who  gives  the  inaccurate  quotation,  is  the  more 
faithful  scribe,  and  his  reading  the  genuine  reading. 
—  Such  fidelity  may  be  the  means  of  making  us 
correct  our  present  copies. 

9.  1  conclude  these  Criteria  with  observing,  that 
perusing  those  authors,  who  quote  the  Scriptures, 
may  be  a  great  help  towards  investigating  the  true 
text ^ Many  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  are 


Vol.  I 


T) 


made 
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Biaile  ill  th€  Talmuds  \  and  principal  Jewish 
comments,  composed  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago. 
.—And  many,  from  both  old  and  new,  occur  ii 
the  Christian  Fathers.  Had  not  Origen's  work 
been  in  part  lost,  it  is  tlionght  we  should  havi 
known  how  every''  part  of  Scripture  was  tea 
early  in  the  third  century. 

This  last  "^  criterion  is  like  that  of  Versions  ;  whict 
will  occur  in  the  next  Chapter. 

In  shorty  avoiding  various  readings  has  beet 
rather  a  matter  of  prejudice,  religious  apprehensiort; 
not  distinguishing  religious  books  from  religiotf, 
than  of  judgment ;  and  I  should  think,  the  Inte 
grity  of  the  Hebrew  text  will  henceforth  be  very 
little  more  defended  than  that  of  the  Greek 
Though  collecting  variations  in  different  Copi 
of  Scripture  does  imply  some  imperfection,  y 
every  rational  collation  will  bring  us  nearer  to  the 
possession  of  the  genuine  word  of  God  :  Men  dread 
entering  upon  painful,  uncomfortable,  disgraceful 
remedies,  or  series  of  expedrenls,  however  necessary 
for  their  health  or  fortune  ;  but,  after  they  are  fairly 
cnteredj  they  feel  themselves  in  the  right  way-  I 
must  confess,  with  re«^ird  to  the  imperfections  and 
corruptions  of  the  'Pext  of  Scripture,  I  have  a 
satisfaction  in  feeling  myself  a  Man  ;  on  the  same 
footing  in  that,  as  in  other  important  concerns,  I 
feel^  in  being  so  situated,  a  security  from  Enthu- 
siasm and  Superstition  ;  !  feel  a  call  to  exert  myself 
in  recovering  the  purity  of  Revelation,  on  principles 
of  reason  and  experience,  by  a  method  which  must 

naturall 


1 


'  Kenn.  Annual  Accounts,  p.  114. 

^  Lartlner,   Credib.   in    Origen.      See  also   in   Cypriao^ 
Pearson  oti  the  Creed,  about  1  Cor,  xv.  51. 

'  if  any  one  wishes  to  carry  this  matter  farther,   he  may  hat 
recourse  to  Welstein's  43  Canons,  and  the  confirmation  of  themlj 
hi»  Gt,  Test,  in  I2mn.  coniam^  them. 
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naturally  brin;^  on  an  attention  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings* I  feel  a  liberal  freedom  in  being*  exempted 
from  all  inducements  to  use  or  adopt  pious  frauds  ; 
than  which,  especially  in  falsifying  tlie  ward  of  God, 
nothing  can  be  more  abhorrent  from  Piety,  nothing 
more  presumptuous** ,  — Nay  more:  though  it  is 
certainly  a  fault  to  alter  the  sacred  writings,  by  de- 
sign or  negligence  ;  and  an  evil  to  have  them  altered  ; 
yet  the  incidental  good  arising  out  of  evil  shews,  in 
this  case  as  in  many  others^  the  astonishing  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Divine  Government :  we  are 
now  precisely  so  situated,  that  our  faith  and  morals 
are  not  hurt  by  the  variations  of  Copies  of  the 
Scripture,  and  yet  so  that  we  are  forcibly  impelled 
to  examine  them  minutely  ;  the  result  must  be, 
that  the  faults  of  our  predecessors  can  scarcely 
escape  us,  and  that  we  shall  make  perpetual  im- 
provements. 

'  It  15  to  be  feared,  tliat  mm&  imminent  men»  \*ho  Uave  a 
greal  part  of  their  Lives  employed  fine  talents  in  tli*;  service  ol 
Religion,  have  given  into  Deceits. — Even  Bp,  Walttm  in  said  to 
have  been  loo  peremptory  in  speaking  from  his  own  knowiedgc 
about  the  Samaritan  Version.  {Kenn.  Stute.  IL  31.)  And  Mr. 
Travis  gives  a  very  indillerent  account  of  Erasmus.  i>uch  men 
must  have  deceived  themselves,  by  some  prejudices,  and,  in 
some  way,  must  have  confounded  Religion  with  some  human 
means  of  promoting  what  they  took  for  granted  was  the  real 
Will  of  God. 
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I.  If  we  look  back  to  the  time  when  the  Per 
tateuch  was  first  published,  and  view  the  state-' 
of  the  IsraeUtes  from  that  time  to  the  sepamtion  of 
the  twelve  Tribes  into  ten  and  two  ;  we  have  only 
the  idea  of  one  single  community ;  and  though 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba  might  be  a  considerable 
distance,  yet  the  people  were  so  united,  by  tliMI 
nature  of  their  worship,  that  they  would  not  want' 
the  Scriptures  in  more  than  one  Ijanguage,  Nor 
would  any  translations  be  required  tor  foreigners, 
because  they  were  Idolaters^  and  the  religion  of 
Israel  was  intended  to  separate  its  professors  from 
neighbouring  nations.  — And,  when  the  twelve 
tribes  became  two  separate  communities,  they  con- 
tinued in  the  same  country,  and  though  some  pro- 
vincial Dialects  might  gradually  arise,  yet  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  Language  would  continue 
ifiteUigihle,  and  capable  of  being  read  to  the  com- 
mon peopfe. —  But  when  the  main  body  of  both 
communities  were  carried  captive  to  Babylonia,  a 
greater  dispersion  took  place »  a  greater  mixture 
with  strangers,  and  of  course  a  greater  variety  of 
Dialects  ;  the  Hebrew  got  mixed  with  the  Chaldee 
at  Babylon,  and  with  the  Syriac  in  Palestine  ;  and 
therefore  would  become  a  kind  o(  Stfro-Chaldaie^ 
language,  in  whatever  character  it  was  written. 

2.  Hence 


Kenn.  Suie,  IL   3l6. 
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3,  Hence  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  conceive 
the  nature  and  end  of  the  Samaritan  Version  ;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  made  about  the  time''  of 
Ezra^  a  htile  above  400  years  before  Christ:  at  that 
time,  there  would  be  people  in  Samaria,  who  would 
want  copies  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and,  in  making 
them,  it  would  be  natural  to  modernize  them  so  that 
they  would  be  read  with  the  greatest  ease  and  readi- 
ness. If  one  looks  at  a  SamarUan  Grammar^  which 
1  take  to  be  a  set  of  Rules  for  reading  this  Samaritan 
Version^  one  may  conceive^  that  the  Samaritans, 
400  years  before  Christ,  might  understand  what  we 
call  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  or  Samaritan  Text, 
full  as  well  as  common  Englishmen  could  now  read 
Wtcklifle  s  English  Bible ;  but  tliey  might  want 
something  nearer  present  Spelling  and  Phraseology, 
as  much  as  we  do/  Whether  we  should  call 
WickliRe's  English  Bible  in  modern  letters,  spelling 
and  idioms,  a  Version  of  Wickliffe's  Bible,  is  not 
material;  we  rather  should  noi;  and  therefore  lam 
inclined  to  say,  there  was  no  Imnslation,  strictly 
speaking,  before  that  of  the  LXX.— As  to  the 
difference  between  the  Samaritan  Texf**and  Version, 
it  is  very  small ;  Kennicott  says,  that  the  Version 
in  general  *'  expresses  exactly  the  'words  of  the 
Text;"  I  suppose,  it  differs  no  more  than  might  very 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  it  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  copy  a  little  diH'erent  from  that  which 
we  have ;  nay,  the  mere  transcribing  might  perhaps 
account  for  such  variations  as  are  found.     Walton 

has 


^  Kennicott  s  State,  vol.  11,  p.  30,  31 6.  Walton's  Prole- 
gomena: but  Walton  speaks  of  more  than  one  Version  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  ;  of  one  into  Greek,  another  into  Arabic* 

*  This  idea  is  only  my  own  imagination- 

*  Masrlef,  Pref.  to  Samaritan  Grammar.  **  Pluribus  in  has 
Djsrreparf/* 

*  State.   1.   I.JO, 
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has  noted  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  column,   tha 
contains  the  Latin  Translation  of  the  Samaritan*! 
text. 

When,  through  Alexander's  conquests,  and  other" 
causes,  Greek  became  a  general   Language;  and 
when,  by  Ptolemy's  carrying  the  Jews  into  .^gypl 
they  became  much  dispersed;  a  Greek  version  \m 
found  needful.     But  of  this  we  spoke  particularljrj 
in  the  last  Chapter.'' 

3.  The  Chatdee  Paraphrases  of'^Onkelos  on  thi 
Law^  and  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets,  are  of  grea 
antiquity^  and  throw  light  upon  the  Sacred  Text ;  but 
they  cannot  be  called  Vcrsio7ts*^ ;  and  if  they  could,  it 
is  not  ea?^y  to  ascertain  their  age,      1  should  think,  the 
Jews  made  some  sort  of  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  sooi 
after  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  or  during  it ;  but  w€ 
do  not  know  of  what  sort  they  were;  they  mighl 
not  be  wriiten.     No  one  places  Orikelos  and  Jona- 
than (I  think)  higher  than  our  Saviour^s  time;    anif 
from  their  not  being  mentioned  by  the  early  Chria 
tian   writers  {as  Oiigen,  Jeroni,  Epiphonius,  &C.J1 
great  doubts  have  arisen  token  they  livedo  or  '  wl 
they  were/ 

4.  Christians  differed  much    from  Jews,  as   to 
their    motives    for  spreading    Translations,      The 

Jewish 

•  See  Mttsclef,  Pruf.  to  Satnar.  Granunar. 
•*  '*  Tbe  Cireek  VersioD  being  confessedly  most  ancient^**  Si< 

sGt  Kennicotts  SLate,  II*  325. 

*  *'  IL  A  qui  la,  whom  they  call  Onkelos."    B  re  re  wood,  Chap 
ix,  p.  36.  mentioned  before,  Chap.  vi.  !>ect.  7. 

*^  Masflef,  vol.  II.  beginning  of  Preface  to  Chaldee  Granmiar/ 
Yet  Walton  calls  them  Versions. 

«  Simon  de  Var.  edit,  bibl.  Cap*   13.— quoted  in    Kennicott't 
State,  &c.  vol.  11.  p,  16"8.  jM 

'  Something  sliould  be  said  of  the   Jvrusnhm   ^Fargum,  andfH 
the   other  Jonathan,    on    the    Law.     Walton's    Prolegomena.— 
preface  to  the  Chaldee,  &c.   Lexicon  of  Buxtorf,  Jun.  ^^ 

It  shonld  also  W  remarked,  that  L/nr,   PropkciK^    and    tfagia^M 


ar.V 


^vapha^    comprehend    the  whole 
|5onk  iv.  on  Art.  h\  ^ect.  */. 


Bibb ;    ihoiigh  thi>  will  ocnif 
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Jewish  Religion  was  to  constitute  a  separate  people; 
the  Christian  was  to  be  preaclied  to  "  all  nations." 
And  the  Christian  Dijspensation  consists,  in  part^  of 
the  Old  Testament.^ — The  LXX  incidentally  pub- 
lished the  Revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
world,  thongh  they  aimed  only  to  accominodatc 
Jews;  Christians  desired  to  propagate  their  sacred 
writings  all  over  the  world:  it  was  a  part  of  their 
Religion  to  do  so. 

5.  Accordingly/  amongst  the  more  ancient 
Christians  we  find  Versioos^  in  all  the  known  and 
civilized  parts  of  the  world; — in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa. — \n  Europe^  the  liatin; — in  Asia  (not  to 
mention  the  Greek  any  more)  the  Syriac,  Arme- 
nian, Arabic^  Persic;— in  Africa,  the  /Ethiopic  and 
the  Coptic. — This  is  only  an  eriomeralion ;  but, 
we  may  observe,  that  what  is  now  called  Abysshiia 
was  the '^Christian  Ethiopia,  and  .'Egypt  aJa  KoVrot% 
80  that  the  Co/j<ic  means  the  iEgyptian.  They  speak 
Arabic  in  ^gypt  now,  but  the  vulgar  tongue  of 
the  ancient  ^Egyptians,  before  the  incursions  of  the 
Saracens,  was  called  Coptic;  and  the  Christians  in 
iEgypt  are  still  called  Kophts*'^  Copti;  and  are 
able  to  keep  a  settlement  at  or  near  Copt  us,  or 
Coptos^  in  jEgypt. 

6,  Amongst  the  more  modem  Christians  also, 
there  have  been  many  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 
Russian,  French^  German,  Dutch^  Sclavonian  (a 
general  language)  &c.  which  we  may  see  men- 
tioned in  Calmet's  Dictionary  under  Version — but, 

of 

*  Sec  Cclkrius,  /Etkiopm:  did  Candace  forward  Christianity 
in  .Ethiopia  ?  or  her  Minister  ? 

^  Pococke's  Travels,  voK  I.  Contents,  ^c.  The  Gospel  was 
preached  early  in  ^^gypt :  tra<iitioii  says,  by  St.  Mark ;  and  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandna  is  held  successor  to  St-  Mark  there,  as 
the  Pope  is  to  St.  Peler  at  Rome. — The  Christian  Liturg\^  is  in 
Coptic  now,  but  the  Priests  understand  liilk  of  it^  g*jl  prayers 
by  heart,  and  pi  ay  without  iindeistanfling. 


I 
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of  all  modern  versions,  we  are  most  concerned  with 
ourotcn. — The  first  English  version  was  Wickliffe's,- 
l)iil>lished  (in  manuscripl)  in  1383,  scarcely  legible 
now.^ — There  is  also  the  Englis^h  Bible  u(  Caverdale, 
printed  in  1535/ — There  was  one  in  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's ime;  (London,  1568.)  and,  oot  to  be  loo** 
particular,  that  Enghsh  Version,  which  we  now^  use, 
was  made  in  the  time  of  K.  James  L  by  Andrews, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  46  others,  each  o 
whom'  undertook  his  share,  and  laboured  with 
g;reat  assiduity  and  attention • 

7,  The  utility  of  some  ancient  versions  has  been 
already  hinted  at:  Ancient  versions  are  instead  of 
Originals; — when  original  MSS  are  lost.  Versions 
enable  us  to  know^  what  they  contained.     Kenni'  — 
cott  says^    Ancient  Versions  "  afibrd  much    moraf 
plentiful  ^assistance"  than  MSS  : — I  suppose^  be 
cause  they    are    more  ancient   than  any  MSS  we 
possess;  and  they  help  us,  both  as  to  the  meanin 
of  very  old  lost  MSS,  and  as  to  expressions  : — i 
his  researches  and  collations^  the  worth  of  Versions 
increased  upon  him  greatly.  ''In  those  MSS/'  says 
he,  "  whicli  I  at  first  discovered,  I  soon  met  with^ 
several  readings^  entirely  different  from  the  printed™ 
Hebrew  copies;    and    exactly   agreeing  with    the 
Greek,  Syriac^  and  other  ancient  versions."  Instances 
are  to  be  found  by  his  Indexes,  in  his  State  of  the 
Hebrew  Text,    of  readings  confirmed  by  ancien 
Versions, 


ve 
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•  Kenn.  State,  I.  39. 
»*  There  is  a  list  of  English  Editions  of  the  Bib[«  in  Le  Long's 

Bibliotheca,  8vo,  vol.  If,  p.  584.     And  1   think  in  Calmel  under 
iJift/**.— Moreover,  Johnmn*s  Historical  Account  of  EngL  Trans- 
lations,  Ainsworth's   Pentateuch,    &c.    the    Geneva  Bible,   and 
Hhemish  Testamentt  seem  worth  mentioning, 
'■  NeaVs  Historv  of  the  Puntan*>  Index,  Bible, 

*  State,  h  271. 
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As  to  'particular  Versionsy  there  is  difficulty^  and 
there  may  be  diapute.^The  Sj/riac  has  been  of  great 
use,  and  every  one  wishes  to  have  it  on  his  side; 
yet  it  has  its  imperfections.  The  Eastern  Chris- 
tians value  it  highly*,  and  say^,  it  v^as  made  in  the 
first  century;  its  advocates,  however,  distinguish 
between  a  very  old  literal  Syriac  version^  and  one 
done  more  lately^  in  the  sixth  Century,  not  yet 
printed ;  they  also,  in  commending  the  old  one, 
except  some  parts  done  later  than  the  restj  and 
done  by  some  inferior  linguist;  but  Archdeacon 
Travis,  in  his  5th  Letter  to  Mr,  Gibbon,  mentions 
some  material  omissions  in  the  whole  taken  together, 
and  refers  to  Beza  for  more. 

H'he  jHUiiopic,  Coptic,  Armenian,  require  too 
much  oriental  learning,  and  indeed  are  too  iittle  un- 
derstood^ for  us  to  consider  them  at  present.  Of  the 
Arabic  version  we  may  say,  that^  as  Ardbic  is  the 
language  which  is  genemlly  uned  in  the  Dominions 
of  the  Grand  Signor^  and  which  has  superseded  the 
Coptic,  it  is  useful  lo  his  Christian  subjects^  but 
it  should  be  conceived  as  additional^  and  as  made 
gince  the  time ''of  Mahomet:  it  is  used  with  other 
Eastern  Versions.^ — Whoever  wishes,  at  any  time^ 
to  enter  farther  into  this  part  of  Literature,  may 
consult  Si/non*s  History  of  the  Versions,  which  is 
far  from  being  written  in  a  dull  manner;  and  he 
will  find  Bengelius  solid^  clear,  and  intelligent, 

8.  The  Latin  Versions  have  been  most  used 
in  Europe^  and  have  been  called  authentic  by  the 
Church*  of  Rome;  they    are    in    some   sense    set 

above 

*  Versions  may  shew  what  Books  were  anciently  thought 
Canonical ;  Jer,  Jones  uses  this  argument, 

'  Wotton's  Misna,  Pref.  p.  xix.  See  Jeremiah  Jones*  Ri- 
chftrdsoti's  CanoD. 

'  J.  D,  Michaehs,  ito.  sect,  52. 

*  J.  D,  Micliaehs,   sect.  54.  ito. 

*  S€C  Coimcil  o(  Trent^  Session  V  D€cr**t(im  crl  EHitinne  ct 
iijiu  Sacrorum  Librorum. 
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above  the  Greek  by  ^Hardouinr  and  have  had  many 
copies,  in  other  laiiguageg,  corrected  in  order  to 
suit  them. —  But  a  distinction  should  be  made,  we 
are  told,  between  the  Old  Latin,  before  J erom,  and 
that  made  by  him," 

About  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Latin  lang:uage 
was  supplanting  the  Greek  as  a  general  language, 
and  it  soon  mif^ht  be  called  the  general  Language  of 
the  Western  Church.  Indeed  it  was  natural,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Language  should 
spread  in  the  Roman  Provinces^  especially  as  iaw- 
processes  were  carried  on  in  Latin.  But  indepen- 
dently of  this,  Latin  Scriptures  must  have  been 
wanted;  certainly,  as  was  before  observed,  Hel- 
lenistic Greek  was  understood  by  most  Jews,  and 
we  know  the  more  polite  Romans  studied  pure 
Greek;  but  yet  many  Christian  converts  must  want 
Latin  Scriptures,  and  those  chiefly,  who  knew  Latin 
not  as  a  learned,  but  as  a  vernacular  language ;  that 
18^  who  had  learnt  it  not  by  writing,  but  speaking  ; 
not  by  rules  of  Grammar,  but  by  the  ear.  Now 
conceive  a  Latin  version  to  be  made  for  such  per- 
sons, and  perhaps  by  such,  and  those  Jews,^with 
great  care^  nicety,  and  judgment,  and  you  will  have 
probably  a  toterahlyjustideaof  the  Original  Vulgate 
or  Old  Italic  Version.— It  might  be  the  produce  of 
the  first  Century.— It  would,  of  course,  contain 
expressions  lower  and  mora  familiar,  than  were  to 
be  found  in  classic  authors,  but  such  as  were  used 
in  conversation^  at  least  of  the  ordinary  people^ 
Syriasms ;  and  would  not  always  be  strict  in  point 

of 


•  J,  D,  Michaelis.  secL  64.  Quarlo. 

**  **  Tbe  com njnn  opinion  is,  that  there  were  several  Latin 
•♦  versions  before  Jerom,  but  one  more  emimut  than  ihe  rest, 
*'  called  //fl/iV^/'— Waterland  on  the  Athati.  Creed,  p,  113»  *2<i 
F.dit.— where,  or  |>,  iVl,  iom  sorts  nf  Lfdm  lSilUcl^  are  www- 
tHinrd,   Il^lirk.   Rf>jiT»<n,  (ialli<  aii;  Rnd  Hct>rairk. 
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of 'Grammar,^ — It  wnuld^  moreover,  be  very  literal. 
! — We  are  told,  that  tliere  is  no  MS  of  the  old  Italic 
extant;   that  sooie  parts  of  this  version  are  printed 
Iby  Martianay  ;  (St.  Matthew  and  St.  James) ;  and 
(that  Nobihus  has  collected  j^oine  [)arts  of  it  out  of 
[theancient  Fathers ;  (Chambers  —iJi7>/p,or  Vulgate); 
land  that  some  of  the  Old  Roman  Liturgies  contain 
[expressions  from  it,  (Cliambers);— also   that   some 
reek  IVISS  have  this  version  annexed;  the  Cam- 
bridge for  one,  but  yet  I  do  not  expect  to  see  it 
exactly  answer  the  above  description,  in  all  particu- 
lars: like  the  antiquarian's  shield,  I  fear  ive  shall 
nd  it  scoured,  till  the  principal  good  of  it^  as  a 
piece  of  Antiquity,    is  lost;  till  tt  is  incapable  of 
confirming  or  disproving  any  readings  of  the  MSS 
'  we  now  wish  to  study.     We  know  of  no  version, 
which  has  l)een  so  often  altered,  reformed,  corrupt- 
[ed,  (what  you  please)  as  the  Latin:  but,  if  ^ve  get 
fan  idea  oi  two  sorts,  we  can  speak  and  read  of  the 
^mixtures  of  them,  tolerably. 

1  take  the  difierencc  between  the  old  Italic  and 
f^Jeram*8  Latin  Version,  to  resemble  the  diirerence 
^  between  vulg-ar  tongue,  spoken,  and  general  classical 
language,  written: — however,  Jerom's  main  de- 
sign^ as  he  tells  us  in  his  works,  was  to  correct  the 
version  of  the  LXX,  and  reduce  the  Latin  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  standard  of  the  original 
Greek. — Tliis  being  the  case,  Jerorns  Latin  Version 
shews  us  what  were  (in  his  judgment)  the  best 
readings  in  his  time.  Dr.  Benilet/  did  not  think  our 
present  Greek  Testament  so  pure  as  it  might  be 
made,  by  the  help  of  MSS  and  Jerom's  Version: 
and  he  published  pro[iosaIs  for  a  new  Edition;  but 
he  was  opposed,  particutarly  by  Dr*  j\  fiddle  ton, 
Rnd  never  executed  his  design  :  the  (>roposals  are  in 

the 


=   For  Ifii)t&nces, 
Mariianav, 


se*;   Mjchiielis.  ifurirto.  »ect.   bJ,  62,  k^nn 
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the    Biographia  Brilaiioica — under  Beniley :  and 
may  hereafter  be  useful         • 

9.  Versions  are  very  commonly  made  from  other 
Versions  ;  and  sometimes  it  may  be  doubtful  from 
what  a  version  is  made.  Versions  have  been  made 
from  the  LXX\  tlie  Syriac^,  and  the  Latiti^^- 
Sometimes,  a  version  scenis  odd  in  some  places, 
when  the  strangeness  will  go  off  by  comparing  it 
with  boik  Greek  and  Latin/— A  second  version 
may  prove  the  right  reading  of  a  passage  in  the 
firsts  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  proves  with  regard 
to  the  Original — In  reckoning  the  authorities^ 
which  favour  a  reading  in  the  Original^  a  version 
and  all  versions  taken  from  it,  must  be  reckoned  but 
m  one, 

10.  A  Polyglott  gives  us  the  principal  Versions 
at  one  view^  ni  the  different  colunms  of  one  page. 
Polyglot ts  are  magnificent  works.  1  shall  only 
menti«m  two:  that  finished  at  Comphdum  (Alcala) 
in  Spain  in  1514,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  that 
£:reat  Statesman,  Cardinal  Ximenes%  50,000  Du- 
cats ;— -and  that  made  by  Brian  iVatlon,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  who  died  in  1661,  sometimes  called  the 
London  Polygiott,  or  the  Engtish,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Paris  Polyglott' 

The  Compluiensian  Polyglott  is  sometimes  called 
the  Complutensian  Edilion,  or  the  Edition  of  Al- 
cala; it  is  in  six  Volumes  Folio:  it  contains  the  Old 
Testament  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek  and  Latin  : 
The  New,  in  Greek  and  Latin;  the  Greek  Type 
was  made  on  purpose  :  the  book  is  printed  from 
the  bestMSS,  which  the  vast  inOuence  of  Ximenes 

could 

«  Pearson's  Pref.  to  LXX.  p.  6', 
^  Travis's  Letters,  4to.  p.  S9. 
*   Micliaelis,  **  Micliaelis, 

"  Gibbon's  HistDry,  vol.  lit.  p»  .i4.5. 

^  Le  Long  gives  an  acconnl  of  thes*';  nnd  Calmet  at  the  en^ 
#f  bu  Dictionary, 
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could  procure  ;  the  chief  of  them  were  sent  from 
the  Vatican.  Forty -two  men  were  employed  tif- 
teen  yeai's  in  completing  it ;  and,  though  he  was  a 
generaJ,  as  well  as  statesman,  and  cardinal,  he  did 
a  great  deal  himself. 

Walton's  Polyj^Iott  is  also  in  six  volmnes  folio  : 
containing  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  Samaritan 
(as  far  as  it  goes),  Syriac,  Chaldee,  in  the  Greek  of 
the  LXX,  in  the  Vulgate  Lalin,  and  Arabic  ;  with 
Latin  Translations,  1  think,  to  all  except  the  Vul- 
gate ;  the  Latin  of  the  Hebrew  is  put  over  it,  word 
over  word;  — The  New  Testament  is  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriac^  jEthiopic,  Arabic,  and  Persic. —  The 
French  reckon  Walton';^  only  an  improvement,  or 
good  edition,  of  Le  Jay"s,~T[\e  Prolegomena  to 
Wakon'ii  make  a  good  small  volume  (»f  themselves  ; 
[I  wish  they  were  published  in  8vo.  in  England,  a» 
they  have  been  abroad^. 

What  has  been  said  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the 
^manner,  in  which  versions  are  made  evidence  for 
[determining  the  genuineness  of  any  part  of  the  sacred 
*  text. 

11.  It  has  now  been  asked,  for  some  time, 
'whether  we  ought  not  to  have  a  new  Version  of  the 
I  Scriptures  into  our  own  Language.  Dr,  Kennicott 
(thinks^  the  proper  time  not  far  off,  and,  as  I  re-* 
[ttiember,  Dr.  Rutherforth,  who  opposed  him  in 
[■nme  things,  agreed  with  him  in  this  ;  and  gave  this 
[University  his  concurring  opinion,  in  his  l>alin  Ser- 
[inons :  but  we  seem  to  me  scarcely  to  be  sufficiently 
[prepared  for  such  a  work  at  present :  Dn  Kennicott 

grounds 

•  1   have  a  small  volume   l^mo.  printetl  in   I^ndoii   l655 — 

l(2d  edit.)  called  an  Intrnduction  tu  the  Oriental  Languages^  Dil^^ 

lia  number,  witb  a  Preface   by  Walton,  filUng  half  the  volume. 

pThis  Preface  is  dated  London,,  Oct,   1,  1^^-^  ;  it  seems  to  have 

Wen  preparatory  to  the  publication  of  his  Puiyglott. 

^State^  K  p.  565.  and  conclusion  of  his  Annual  Accouuts* 
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grounds  his  opinion  on  the  Collations  publighed  by 
him  ;  but,  I  should  think,  no  one  man  can  collate  with 
sufficient  exactness  in  be  depended  opon  ;  besides 
that^  he  did  not  make  nearly  all  the  collations  him- 
self, which  he  published:  t[ie  same  work  should  be 
gt)ne  through  ag-ain^  with  Di\  KennicoU'H  collations ; 
—whoever  went  through  it  would  make  many  new 
remarks  ;  and^  where  they  only  confirmed  what 
he  had  done,  they  would  be  of  »;reat  use.  Wha 
durst  adopt  implicitly  all  the  remarks  he  makes? 
even  though  no  particular  objection  appeared! 
If  persons  of  Learning  were  appointed  to  take 
each  a  small  part  of  the  Scriptures,  to  examine 
all  the  readings^  propose  new  senses  for  the  world 
to  judge  of,  a  new  Translation  might  go  on  gra- 
dually and  safely ;  the  Legislature  might  employ 
proper  persons;  and  at  last  collect  the  parts^  and 
set  the  seal  of  public  Authority. 

I  fear  also,  there  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  fund  of 
sacred  LUeratiire  amongst  us,  just  at  present ;  we 
are  apt  to  view  things  superficially; — nor  perhaps 
is  there  a  zeal  for  religion  sufficiently  strong  and 
steady.  The  l/lh  century  was  more  /earwerf  than 
the  present. 

It  is  not  enough,  that  new  translators  are  likely 
to  render  some  parts  better  than  they  were  before  ; 
the  question  is,  whether  upon  the  whole  they  arc 
like  to  produce  a  better  Translation. — Yet  all 
parts  must  be  submitted  to  their  discretion,  F^rom 
the  attempts,  which  I  have"  seen,  at  new  English 
translations,  though  perhaps  each  may  hit  off  some 
improvements  ;  1  profess  myself  desirous  at  present 
to  continue  the  use  of  our  present  Bibles  :  especially 
as  they  are  the  established  language  of  Christian 
[piety ;  and  associated  with  religious  sentiments. 
How   many  people  have  Psalms  and  chapters   by 

heart ! 
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heart!  the  periods  are  become  congenial  to  them  ; — 
the  80und  of  them  is  the  sound  of  Religion  itself. 

1796.  If  any  one  thinks,  that  the  Academical  scholar  woald 
have  born  more  learning,  relative  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  than 
is  ^ven  him  in  the  five  preceding  chapters,  snch  an  one  should 
observe,  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  Heads  of  Lectures, 
how  much  of  Bp.  Pearson's  work  on  the  Creed  was  read  in  every 
Course ;  and  then  it  would  occur,  that  many  discussions  on  lan^ 
goages,  &c  must  be  wanted  in  order  to  make  the  Notes  intelli- 
gible, and  to  give  them  their  due  weight. — Any  student  may 
now  gain  better  instruction,  than  I  could  have  given  him,  from 
Mr.Marsh's  translation  of  the  4th  edition  of  Michaelis's  Lectures, 
with  learned  Motes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  X. 


or  INTERPRETING  EXPRESSIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE  BTI 
ENTERING  INTO  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  TUOSEl^f 
TO  WHOM  THEY  WERE  IMMEDIATELY  ADDRESSED* 


1.  Let  us  now  suppoj^e  all  the  words  of  Scrip- 
lure    fixed    and    agreed    upon:     stilly    something  1 
more  than  Lexicons  and  Grammars  is  necessary  toj 
our  attaining;  the  true  and  full  sen«e  oflhem.  Andj 
that  hj  putiing  ourselves  in  the  place  of  those  who] 
spoke,  or  heard;  or^    what  amounts  to   the  same,] 
interpreting  words  of  Scripture  as  we  should  like] 
words   in  common  life.     Some  parts  of  Scripture 
are   indeed   lofty   and    sublime,   and   remote   from  I 
common    life  ;    but  I    do   not    iinagine^    that  these] 
have  occasioned  either  so  much  controversy,  or  so ' 
much  anxiety  of  mind,  as  the  more  familiar  parts  ; 
plain  narrations^  dialogues,  letters  ;— all  expressions^ 
in  which    we   must  endeavour   to   understand^   as  " 
we  should  understand  similar  expressions  in  similar 
compositions — I    doubt    not   but    this    may    seem 
an  easy  matter  lo  some,  on  the  first  mention ;  but  it 
is  attended  with   considemble  difficulties  :    at   this] 
day,  it  requires  great  knowledge,  and  great  steadiness  j 
of  attention. — Some  persons  would  be  apt  to  say,] 
'  if  I  may  but  interpret  Scripture  as  I  do  ordinary! 
expressions,  that  is  all  I  wish  for  ;  it  is  no  pain  or  I 
trouble  to  me  to  nnderslBnd  what  common  people] 
say  to  me  ;  I  do  it  without  trying  to  do  it :'      Thisf 
is  true  ;  popular  language  seems  to  express  what  it 
means,    to  those   who   are  rightly    circumstanced  : 

bet 


but  why  dnes  this  happen?  because  each  man  in 
such  case  knows  fainiharl y  and  habilually,  not  only 
what  the  words  express,  but  wliat  they  imph/ :  for, 
sometimes,  they  imply  more  than  they  express; 
sometimes,  express  more  llian  they  imply ;  but 
habit  makes  all  this  easy  to  those,  who  are  exactly 
in  the  right  circiunstances.  Take  a  man,  who  is  ever 
80  little  out  of  the  right  circumstances,  let  him  come 
from  a  different  county,  let  him  be  of  a  difierent 
occupation,  and  he  immediately  wants  some  expla- 
natory information  ;  sometimes,  he  will  see  too 
little  in  the  words  used  to  him;  and,  sometimes, 
too  much,.  Not  that  he,  who  is  in  the  right  cir- 
cumstances^ understands  rightly,  without  number- 
less acts  of  the  7nind  ;  only  he  is  not  conscious  of  them ; 
any  more  than  he  is  of  the  actions  of  the  muscles  of 
his  eyes,  when  he  looks  at  objects  at  different  dis- 
tances.— Hence,  \f  one  far  jemoved  from  the  right 
circumstances,  wants  to  form  a  judgment  how  he 
should  understand  expressions  if  he  could  put  him- 
self in  those  right  circumstances,  he  must  have  to 
estimate,  First,  what  knowledge  the  person  rightly 
situated  has,  which  lie  has  not  ; — Secondly,  what 
are  those  acts  of  the  mind,  which  such  person  per- 
forms habitually,  ^vhcn  he  takes  the  words  he  hears 
rightly  ;  so  that  they  really  are  intended  to  imply 
neither  more  nor  hs^  than  he  conceives  them  to 
ioiply. — This  is  what  we  should  do,  if  possible^  with 
the  words  of  Scripture  ;  as  we  are /iir  removed  from 
the  circumstances  of  those,  for  whom  they  were 
calculated,  we  should  see  what  knowledge  the  per- 
sons, rightly  circumstanced  for  understanding  theni^ 
had,  which  we  have  not ;  and  we  should  analyze 
those  acts  of  the  mind,  by  which  they  were  able, 
habitually,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  to  give 
them  precisely  that  degree  of  meaning,  which  they 
were  intended  to  convey.  I  do  not  conceive,  that 
Vol.  L  E  we 
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we  can  do  this  perfectly,  but  we  may  approach 
towards  it ;  it  is  the  end,  at  which  we  ought  to 
aim. 

The  way  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  seems  to 
be  this;  to  observe  first  how^  in  our  own  common 
life,  words  imply  more  or  less  than  they  express ; 
and  then  apply  our  observations  to  Scripture ;- — 
using  them  first  to  illustrate  some  plainer  cases,  in 
order  to  get  them,  at  length,  applied  to  all  cases 
whatever.  — This  is  a  general  view  of  the  subject 
before  us. — 

2,  If  w  c  attend  to  the  force  of  expressions  used 
in  common  hfe,  we  see  that  expressions  imply  cus- 
toms; and  that  common  popular  language  alludes  to 
these  customs  perpetually:  under  customs  may  be 
included  customary  noiions:  here  words  mean  more 
than  they  express, 

3,  Any  one,  who  was  not  convinced  of  this, 
might  try  to  explain  a  familiar  Letter  or  conversa- 
tion in  his  ow  n  language^  to  B^Jbreigner.  He  w  ould 
find,  that  he  had  many  long  and  diflScult  explana- 
tions to  make  ;  and,  when  they  were  made,  the 
foreigner  would  not  still  be  exactly  in  the  place  of  a 
native,  in  understanding  the  Letter  or  conversation. 
— Every  one  may  conceive  this  in  some  degree  ; 
perhaps  no  one  perfectly^  who  has  not  tried  the 
experiment :  perhaps  no  one  who  has, 

4,  Many  of  us  may  have  tried  to  read  of  the 
things  of  common  life  in  dead  Languages ;  and, 
when  we  Iiave  attempted  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  those,  for  whom  they  were  immediately 
intended,  in  what  researches  have  we  been  engaged  I 
Graevius  in  twelve  folio  Volumes,  and  Gronovius 
in  thirteen^  have  told  us  many  things  Roman  and 
Grecian ;  and  given  us  many  descriptions,  and 
many  opinions  on  this  side  and  that;  but  still  we 

foil 
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fall  far  short  of  the  knowledg-e  which  a  plain  citizen 
■  of  Rome  or  Athens  would  have,  without  ever  sus- 
pecting* that  he  had  any  knowledge  at  all :  we  fall 
far  short  of  understaiuiing  those  allusions,  wliich 
such  an  one  would  make  in  every  thing  he  said  ; 
without  any  consciousness  Unit  lie  was  alluding  to 
any  thing  ;  and  would  understand,  without  being 
aware,  that  the  words  meant  more  than  they  ex- 
pressed. 

5,  In  such  expressions  as  have  been  hitherto 
ttonsidered,  words  imply  more  than  they  express  ; 
but  some  words  imply  less : — as  is  the  case  when  we 

make 

'  Suppose  the  following  familiar  Letter  to  be  explained  to 
a  Chine xc ;  or  to  any  people  1800  years  hence,  our  Language 
being  supposed  to  he  then  a  dead  Language,™ 

&>,  Cambridge^  April  5,    1780, 

On  Thursday,  1  was  at  the  A^uizes  for  this  County ;  as  only 
\iQtll^  feltm  was  to  be  tried,  and  lie  likely  to  be  only  iramported, 
'  1  aate  in  the  Niai-priits  end  of  the  Shire  Hall.     The  Jury  were 
ignorant,  but  followed  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Baron,   who  sate 
m/mJ^idsr:  I  dined  at  tiro  o'clock  with  the  Sheriff]  as  his  Chaplain, 
^^^^I*timty  Lodge ;  die  Judt^e  dined  in  his  coaf  and  naislcoaty  with- 
^^Rl  his  gown^  or  full-bot'tom'd  wig,      A  snjall  party  adjourned  to 
I     the  iiewc;  we  bad  a  round  of  toasts,  and  drank  all  the  leading 
I     members  of  both    IIoums  ;   IVhigfi  and  Tories,     The  Punch  and 
Y    Tobacco  being  too  much  for  me,  1  wtint  into  the  Bar,  bat  some 
people  being  there  engaged  with  U^hiat  and  Bachgammon,  1  went 
into  the    Balcorty,   and    got  a   little    Porter:    and  below    in   the 
Market-place  I  saw  a  Mob,  in  which  a  Brazier's  Apprentice  got  so 
hurt,  that  some  sht Kings  were  gathered  for  him>  and  he  wiis  sent 
to  the    Hospital;    what   enraged   them   was,    fancying  they  had 
found  part  of  a  Press-gang  ;  so  they  pulled  off  their  hats,  huzza' d, 
and  critd  out  **  U'tlkts  and  Liberty ! "  a  Quaker  passed  by,  but 
he  wotild  Hs   soon  have  put  on  a  Sword^  as  have  taken  off  his 
Hat ;  iho   he  w^as  offered  plenty  of  Roast  Beef  and  Plumb-pud- 
ding,— But  the  Post  is  just  going  out,  so  I  must,  in  baste, 

subscribe  myself  your 

obedient  Sercant 

J.H, 

Fifty-four  Dissertations  might  be  made  on  this  Letter  j — 
such  as  those  of  Graevlusor  Gronovius. 

E  2 
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make  DeclaraiionSy  (including  agreements,  promises^ 
threats,  and  narrations)  ;  or  give  direciion$  to  those, 
who  are  to  act  in  our  stead*  We  say^  '^  I  will  un- 
doubiedlj/  be  with  you  at  the  time  appointed  ;'*  — 
yet  no  one  understands  that  to  mean,  I  will  be  with 
yoiij  though  1  break  a  limb,  though  my  nearest 
relation  dieSj  in  the  mean  time  :  no  ;  any  thing  is 
allowed  as  an  excuse,  which  we  should  have  speci-r 
fied,  had  it  occurred  to  us  as  likely  to  happen, 

6.  Words  also  imply  less  than  they  express, 
when  we  give  directiofis  to  others.  Any  one,  wha 
reflects,  will  perceive  how  difficult  it  is  to  give 
directions  tf»  Servants^  which  shall  be  in  all  cases 
executed  literally.  A  servant  sees  this,  and  ventures 
to  depart  from  the  literal  sense  of  his  Master's  com- 
mands;  he  is  seldom  commended  if  he  does  right; 
'  how  could  you  have  done  othenvise?*  is  his  only 
compliment ;  and  he  is  unreasonably  blamed,  if  he 
happened  to  judge  wrong:  '  what  business  had  you 
to  think  V  it  is  said ;  — whereas  it  ought  to  be  said, 
in  such  case,  *  why  did  you  not  think  more  ?  you 
would  then  have  seen,  that  1  could  not  intend,  by 
what  I  saidj  to  give  you  such  an  advantage ;  or,  I 
could  not  mean  to  throw  upon  you  such  a  piece  of 
Drudgery/  — 

7,  By  pursuing  this  tmin,  and  keeping  the  sub- 
ject in  our  thoughts  amidst  the  common  occurrences 
of  life,  we  may  come  to  attain  a  pretty  good  idea^ 
how,  in  our  own  common  discourse,  words  some- 
times imply  more  than  they  express,  and  sometimes 
less  :  let  lis  now  apply  our  observations  to  some 
plainer  cases  in  Scripiure. 

S.     First,  as  to  the  Allusions  contained  in  scriptu- 
ral language  :  —  every  allusion  is  a  taking*  for  granted,  • 
tliat  the  reader,  or  person  addressed.  Knows  some- 
thing so  well  that  it  need  not  be  specified ;  now  it 
is  impossible  we  should  understand  what  any  one 

says 
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lys  or  writeSj  unless  we  know  those  things,  uhich 
[he  takes  it  foi-  gmnted  we  know.  Hence,  to  under- 
stand the  language  of  Scripture,  as  far  as  concerns 
^the   Allusions  it  contains,  is  to  understand   what- 
ever was  familiar  to  those,    to  whom  the  several 
parts  of  Scripture  were  originally  addressed: — now 
this,  after  such  an  interval^  is  to  understand  mtti- 
quittes  ,*  which  word  may,  in  a  large  sense^  include 
History,  and  its  common  appendages. 

Antiquities  are  either  natural  or  artificial;  which 
latter  may  be  public  or  private : — As  to  natural  anti- 
[quities,  we  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
tnimals  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  of  the  vege- 
ihles;  our  Saviour  alludes  to  the  lilies ^  and  to 
vineyards;  and  makes  use  of  tlie  things  commonly 
iJcnow  n  with  regard  to  figs. — He  also  alludes  to  local 
rules  about  the  weather. 

Artificial  antiquities  of  ^public  nature,  which  may 
j)e  wanted^  are  those  concerning  the  Divisions  of 
ime,  for  understandinsr  the  Passovers,  and  the 
lours  of  the  day.  Those  concerning  Coins,  Laws, 
Tribunals  %  Punishments;  rules  ot  adoption  and 
[redemption,  —  And  we  might  mention,  with  pro- 
jriety,  the  religious  ccrenitmies  of  the  Jetos^  as  far 
they  are  not  fotind  in  Scripture  ;  as  well  as  the 
^agan  and  Samaritan  rites. 

Antiquities  of  a  private  nature  may  relate  to  the 

forms  of  buildings,  to  apparel*',  to  funerals,  modes 

>f  travelling,  &c.;   tlie  allusions  made  by  St,  Paul 

\%\^  particular,  are  well  described  by  Dr.  Powell,  in 

Jiis  16th  Discourse.— 

The  manner  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  of 
antiquities  may  be,  by  reading  Travels,  in  which 
there  is  this  advantage,  that^  in  the  East,  there  is 
ss  diflFerence  between  ancient  and  modern  customs, 
jLhan  in  the  West* — Views  of  Ruins,  such  as  those 

of 

'  See  Taylgr  on  tht  Romans^  Key,  Art,  3*20. 
^  Wedding  Garment. 
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of  Palmym,  may  afford  help.  The  antiquities  pub- 
Hshed  at  Femee  in  Hhis  century  under  Ugolino  are 
so  volominotis^  that  one  would  be  unwilling  to  men- 
tion thenij  were  it  not  that  any  parts  of  the  work 
may  be  perused  independently  of  the  rest. — Bocf^art 
should  be  consulted.  Macknighfs  preliminary  Ob- 
servations are  easily  ^*read. 

Some  knowledge  of  History  is  necessary  for  us,  in 
order  to  have  the  right  ideas  about  the  Herods,  the 
Authority  of  Pilate,  and  the  Rulers  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  the  paying  of  Tribute*— 
The  use  of  Prophecies  is  not  to  be  understood,  ex- 
cept we  can  compare  a  prediction  with  the  events 
which  fulfil  it.— We  should  be  able  to  compare  sacred 
History  with  profane;  and  trace  out  the  History 
between  the  latest  events  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  earliest  of  the  New.  .  Many  Books  may  be  con- 
sulted on  this  matter  :  Dean  Prideaux  is  famous  for 
connecting  the  Histories  c»f  the  Old  and  New  Tes* 
taments  :  —  perhaps  no  one  Book  is  preferable  to 
Cotlyer^s  Sacred  Interpreter!  he  refers  to  others*'. 

History  cannot  be  studied,  without  Geography 
and  Ckronology  ;  but  moreover.  Geography  is 
wanted  for  descriptions  of  Travels  and  Voyages, 
things  relating  to  the  Lakes  and  Rivers,  peculiarities 
of  Climate ;  and  it  may  be  studied  in  Bochart, 
Sanson,  Cellarius,  W^lls^  &c, — Chronology  teaches 
us  the  order  of  events  in  one  place,  and  their  coin- 
cidence in  different  places:  we  want  it,  to  shew  as 
the  state  of  the  world  at  the  coming  of  Christ ;  to 
shew^  the  fulness  of  time  ;  and  to  connect  the  Dis- 
pensations of  Gmce^  with  the  government  of  the 

World. 

•34  Vols.— the  first  pubhshed  in  1744:  tbe  last  in  170:9. 

■^Cfllmetj  at  the  end  of  his  Dictionary,  has  a  Bihlwthcca ; 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  all  sorts  of  Books  which  tend 
to  illustrate  the  Scriptares.  Le  Long  does  tbe  same  in  his 
Bibhotheca. 

^  I'lie  firet  part  of  Lardner  s  Crtdibihty  should  by  aM  means 
be  mentioned. 
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World.  Blair* 8  Tables  are  useful,  and  Du  Fresnoy: 
Macknight's  Chronological  Dissertations,  prefixed 
to  his  Harmony,  may  inform  us  in  some  points  ; 
and  our  veneration  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  may  in- 
duce us  to  see  how  he  applies  his  wonderful  abilities 
to  this  part  of  Science, 

A  very  great  number  of  allusions  are  made  in  the 
sacred  writings  to  controverted  opinions;  Pagan, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  ;  to  Rabbinical  Traditions, 
Jewish  Sects,  Pharisees^  Sadduceeg,  Essenes : — to 
the  high  Jewish  notions  of  Election ;  to  Heathen 
Sects  of  Philosophers,  Stoics^,  Epicureans ;  to  ori- 
ental Philosophy ;  to  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Heathen 
notions  held  by  the  Samaritans ;  to  the  earliest 
Christian  Heresies'*. 

Such  are  the  allusions  of  Scripture^  and  such  is 
the  knowledge  required  to  understand  and  taste 
the  writings^  which  contain  them: — so  far  the 
words  of  Scripture  imply  more  than  they  express ^ 

9v  In  the  Declarations  of  Scripture,  the  words 
imply  less  than  they  express  :  they  are  to  be  limited 
and  restrained.  Declarations  include  agreements, 
promises^  threats,  narrations,  accounting  for  events, 

— &c. Things  are  said  to  be  impossible,  which 

are  only  so  improbable,  that  the  mind  feels  no 
expectation  of  their  happening:  In  common  life, 
we  speak  from  our  jielings  :  *'it  must  needs  be," 
means,  that  the  mind,  estimating  probabilities, 
feels  no  doubt  of  such  an  event :  ''  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,'*  &c*  Acts  x.  32.  has  been 
generally  thought  an  universal    proposition  ;    but 

Bp. 

•*  Lightfoot's  Hora*,  &c.  were  mcntioued  before. 

•  It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  tliat  any  thing  like  a  complete 
account  should  be  here  attempted  of  Sacred  Antiquities,  Geo- 
graphy, tiQ,  however  useful ;— they  make  a  separate  study ;  we 
would  not  here  produce  the  Rules  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  Grain- 
mar,  though  wanted  for  understanding  Scripture. 
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Bp.  Sherlock  shews -that  it  is  not,  in  his  1 2th  Dis- 
course of  VoL  1st.' — Indeed  St.  Paul  mentioas 
principles^  on  which  \vc  may  build  our  limitations  ; 
'^  I  speak  aftei'  the  manner  of  men/'  (Rom,  vi.  19). 
— "It  is  manifest  that  he  is  excepted"  (1  Cor.  xv,  27.) 
—  Dr.  Poiuelt  *  closes  his  7^h  discourse  with  a  good 
sentence  to  our  purpose ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  add^ 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  texts,  about  God's  har- 
denirig  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  arises  from  their  not 
being  sufficiently  and  naturally  limited:  God  is  to 
be  praised  for  all  good^  even  for  that,  which  arises 
out  of  evil ;  and  all  such  good^  as  well  as  the  evil/ 
is  to  bCj  in  some  indistinct  way,  considered  as  under 
his  Government : — now  the  Jews  received  good  from 
Pharaoh's  evil  conduct ;  they  must  thank  God  for 
that  good ;  they  must  declare  him  to  be  the  cause 
of  it^  in  some  way  unknown  to  them  :  limit  the 
sayings  to  their  partial  views,  to  that  goody  which 
occasioned  the  sayings;  and  their  difficulty  will  not 
be  great ;  especially  if  we  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  habit,  which  the  Jews  nalurally  had,  under  a 
Theocracy,  of  referring  every  thing  to  God,  without 
exception. 

10.  Lastly,  we  are  to  apply  what  has  been  said 
about  limitations  of  direclions  given  for  the  conduct 
of  others,  to  some  of  the  plainer  cases  of  scriptural 
precepts.  We  are  directed  1  Pet.  iv,  9.  to  use  hospi- 
talit^  ;  but,  can  we  suppose^  that  we  arc  not  to  shut 
our  doors  against  a  notorious  robber?— we  are 
directed  Rom.  xii.  15.  to  '' rejoice  with  them  that 
do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep;"— but, 
are  we  to  rejoice,  when  fraud  triumphs  over  virtu- 
ous simplicity  ?  Alexander  wept,  because  he  had 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer  ;  are  we  to  shed  sympa- 
thetic tears  on  such  an  occasion  ? — Except  we  '* be- 
come as  liitie children'*  we  '** shall  not  enter  into  the 

kingdom 

*Dr.  Powell,  p.  117- 
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kingdom  of  Heaven/'  Matt,  xviii,  3  ;  may  we  not 
then  be  permitted  to  speak  distinctly,  to  walk 
steadily''?  may  we  not  read,  write,  think?  (com- 
pare 1  Cor.  xiii*  11.)  **  Look  not  thou  upon  the 
wincy  when  it  is  red;"  says  Solomon  ;  (Prov.  xxiii, 
31*).  ^' Howl  all  ye  drinkers  of  wine/*  says  the 
prophet  Joel ;  (i.  5,) — it  is  not  clear,  that  these  say- 
ings might  not  have  made  a  sect  of  Christian  Recha- 
tbiten,  had  not  St.  Paul  advised  '^Timothy  to  drink 
no  longer  water^  but  a  little  wine  for  his  bodily 
infirmities;    yet    the   same   limitation   of  drinking 

(moderately,  and  with  a  view  to  health,  miglit  have 
been  implied,  if  it  had  not  been  expTessed^ 
Precepts  may  be  given  by  means  of  praise  or 
blague  ;  but  here  we  must  limit  the  praise  and  blame 
by  the  occasion,  and  scope  of  the  passage.  Oor 
Saviour  commended  the   unjust  Steward,  did  he 

I  thereby  favor  injustice  ?  God  forbid !  he  favored 
prudence^  and  uniformity  of  conduct:  the  commen- 
dation was  bestowed  on  tlie  Steward,  because  he  had 
done  wisely ;  and  spiritual  prudence  ought  to  keep 
pace  with  temporal •  David  was  called  the  Man  after 
God's  own  Heart;  does  scripture  authorize  Adul- 
tery and  Murder?  by  no  means:  — for  those  crimes 
David  was  punished ;  he  was  dear  to  Jehovah,  be- 
cause he  forwarded  the  interests  of  the  pure  religion, 
I  in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  Idolatry  and  Supersti- 
,  tion  ;  this  was  what  God  had  chiefly  at  heart,  tor  the 
principle 
^  Pour  Ht&  semblabUs  a  des  enfans,  on  les  voyoit  s'abaissei 
a  des  petits  jeux  et  aflecter  unc  sinipliciLe  puerile* — Hist,  des 
Anabap*  p,  257.  This  is  qyated  in  **Tbe  Principles  and 
Practices  of  Metbodists  fartber  considered*"  Cainbn  IjGl,  p»  6g, 
where  are  several  other  instances  from  the  sanie  History,  much  to 
the  present  purpose, — 

*  1  Tim,  V,  23. 

*  Joel  i.  5,  and  1  Tim.  v,  23.  form  a  ContradkHon  :  there  are 
manv  such  in  tScriptiire ;  all  arising  from  the  same  cause,  taking 
the  Lcffcr,  without  such  limitations  as  are  imphed. 
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principle  of  conduct,  in  the  Governors  of  his  chosen 
People*-— 

11,  Perhaps  some  of  the  instances  here  men- 
tioned may  be  thought  needless^  because  no  one  is 
likely  to  be  misled  in  such  cases;— it  is  true,  that 
there  is  the  most  danger  of  error,  where  what  is 
implied  is  the  least  evident :  but  these  instances 
seem  more  hkely,  than  any  abstract  reasoning,  to 
lead  us  to  a  custom  of  interpreting  all  sayings  of 
Scripture,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
used.  — I  am  much  mistaken,  if  such  a  custom 
would  not  be  the  means  of  removing,  (not  all 
difficulties,  but)  all  disputes  and  dissentions  about 
some  of  those  doctrines,  which  are  reckoned  the. 
most  abstruse  and  intricate.  — 


*  See  Blsliop  Porteus's  Sermon  an  tliia  Subject. 
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CHAP,   XL 


,  OF   APPLYING    SAYINGS    AND    ACTIONS    RECORDED   IN 
THE   SCiUPTUBES;,    TO    OURSELVES. 


!•  This  chapter  is  allied  to  the  preceding*, 
inasmuch  as  they  both  turn  upon  estimating  cir* 
camsiances  and  situations,  taking  the  accuracy 
of  expressions  for  granted  :  we  interpret,  by  consi- 
dering the  circumstances  of  others  ;  we  apply^  by 
considering  our  own  :  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
by  making  a  comparison  between  the  circumstances 
of  those,  to  whom  Scripture  was  immediately  ad- 
dressed, and  our  own.  — If  we  neglect  their  circum- 
stances, we  shall  do  things  enjoined  only  by  the 
Letter  of  Scripture ;  if  we  neglect  our  own,  we 
shall  do  things  which  are  not  enjoined  at  all,  but 
barely  mentioned. 

2.  But,  though  there  is  a  connexion  between 
the  subjects  of  this  chapter  and  the  preceding,  they 
are  quite  distinct. 

This  chapter  should  go  upon  the  supposition, 
that  the  end  of  the  former  is  accomplished  ;  the 
several  expressions  of  Scripture  should  be  now  sup- 
posed to  be  rightly  understood ;  but  what  is  rightly 
understood  may  not  be  rightly  applied.  Though 
we  do  not  mistake  the  sacred  writers,  we  may  mis- 
take ourselves,  and  our  own  real  situations.  Or 
we  may,  by  association  of  ideas,  or  prejudice,  vene- 
rate things  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  if  they  were 
esfienttal  parts  of  religion,  though  they  arc  wholly 

insignilicant 
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insignificant  in  themselves^  and  are  not  intended  to 
be  accounted  otherwise.  A  child,  brought  up  to 
venerate  the  Churchy  may  venerate  the  joint-stool, 
that  he  has  always  seen  there,  though  in  reality  it 
makes  no  part  of  the  sacred  building. 

In  some  instances,  the  application  of  Scripture 
to  ourselves  may  be  so  evident  as^  at  this  time,  to 
require  no  caution  or  advice ;  or  it  may  be  evident, 
that  some  parts  of  Scripture  are  now  inapplicable : 
— as  in  those  cases  where  all  males  are  ordered 
to  worship  at  Jerusalem  three  times  a  year*^  and 
the  people  of  God  are  commanded  to  exterminate 
some  societies  of  men^  or  put  to  death  a  large 
number  of  those,  who  ministered  in  a  false  Religion. 
And  yet  the  times  are  not  long  past.,  in  which 
things  have  been  done  on  the  same  principles  with 
these.  King**  Charles  I.  was  justified  by  his  Di- 
vinesj  by  precedents  borrowed  from  the  Kings  of 
Israel; — '^  The  Mosaical  Law  was  intended  to  be 
established^  as  the  sole  system  of  Enolish  jurispru- 
dence"''.— The  Enthusiasts  cMed  Mdlenaf  tans,  or 
Fijlh-monarchy-men,  claimed  to  be  thesam^sof  God^ 
and  to  have  the  Dominion**  of  saints.  Nay,  they 
went  so  far  as  to  give  up  their  own  Christian  names, 
and  assume  others  from  Scripture'';  like  the 
Manicheans^  of  old.^ — And  both  parties,  in  the 
times  we  speak  of,  seem  to  have  claimed  a  right  of 
applying,  in  some  degree,  the  injunctions  given  in 
barbarous  times,  against  the  worshippers  of  Baal, 

to 

*  Deut  xvi.   l6*     Deul.   xx,  l6,  I/.     1  Kings  xviii.   40. 
2  Kings  %.  25* 

^Dr.  Powell,  Disc,  iii,   p.  54. 

'  Hume's  Engl  Hist,  A,D.  i653. 

^  Dan.  vii,  27, 

'  See  I  lie  Husmx  Jtfn/,  in  Hunie*s  Hist,  A.D*  l653. 

'  Lardner,  Works,  voL  HI.  p.  407. 
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In  those  who  differed  from  them  in  modes  of 
Christian  worship.—^ 

Men,  less  heated  by  enthusiasm  and  party- 
spirit  than  these^  seem,  at  different  times,  to  have 
erred  in  applying  Scriptare  to  their  own  cases:  — 
but,  before  we  mention  their  notions^  let  us  see 
in  general  what  we  aim  to  establish. 

3.  Instead  of  adopting  the  sayings  and  actions 
recorded  in  Scripture,  implicitly  and  absolutely,  we 
ought  to  reason  in  some  such  manner  as  this  :  .  *  . 
If  such  a  person,  so  situated,  best  answered  the  ends 
of  such  an  Institution^  by  acting  in  such  a  manner; 
How  shall  we,  in  our  situation,  best  answer  the 
ends  of  the  same?  — SometimeSj  merely  proposing 
this  form  of  inquiry  will  carry  us  right:  — but^  in 
more  difficult  cases,  we  shall  have  the  general  prin- 
ciples^ the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Duty  inqnestion^ 
to  investigate,  and  from  these  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular cases ;  that  is^  how,  in  such  cases,  the  ends 
of  the  Duty  can  be  best  attained, —  How  ever^  in 
most  questions,  a  good  Heart  will  be  more  requi- 
site than  a  good  Head. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  investigating  the  Theory 
of  any  Doty,  is  superseding  Scripture;  but  it  seems 
to  be  the  only  method  of  preventing  misapplication 
of  Scripture  :  it  seems  to  be  what  Scripture  takes 
for  granted  we  shall  do  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, '' 
— In  the  first  age  of  Christianity '  ^    Wisdom  arid 

Knotdedge 

'How  misapplying  Scripture  brought  on  the  miseries  of 
our  Civil  wars,  is  exphiitied  by  Dr.  Fouell,  Disc.  iii» — Byt 
~  1  j^ins  (of  course)  mishiaprciaitmis  and  misapplictitions  together, 
M  afterwards  about  Hticnu  being  punbbed  with  death  in  Eng- 
land ;  seemmgly  from  adopting  Jewish  ideas  of  punishing  bias- 
phcm^,  Sec.  B.  3.  Chap,  \t\\  Sect,  15. 

■*  Before,  K  4.  5. 

*  I  Cor.  xii,  8,  28.  See  Dr.  Horsley's  Ordination-Sermon^ 
on  I  Cor.  ii-  2.  p.  10.  Also  see  Warburton  on  the  Spirit,  p.  24, 
kc, — Mr.  Locke  on  I  Cor.  ii.  2.  sets  out  with  rather  a  ditl'erent 
ulea ;  but  concludes  with  diffidence ;  and  \n  u  mamier  recon- 
cdeable  to  Bp,  Warbm  ton. 
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Knowledge  {human  wisdom  and  knowledge)  were^ 
given  supernaturall^  to  Apostles  and  Prophets;  ic  " 
later  ages,  they  are  to  be  acquired  naturally,  b] 
study  and  observation*  Wisdom,  as  mentioned  bj 
St,  Paulj  is  understood  to  be  the  kind  of  thingd 
which  we  are  now  recommending:  if  we  endeavour 
to  attain  it,  we  must  study  all  the  phaenomena  na- 
tural and  moral,  which  fall  within  our  reach;  and 
gather  from  them  whatever  Reason  and  Experience 
can  teach  J  with  regard  to  the  greatest  happiness  of 
mankind  :  if  we  aim  at  knowledge,  we  must  study 
whatever  Revelaiiofi  teaches  concerning  the  Dispen- 
sations of  God*  Both  are  wanting  in  the  subject 
before  u^.  ^ 

4,   Having  thus  proposed  the  general  form  of  our"" 
inquiry,  we  may  mention  a  particular  instance,  in 
which  Scripture  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  mis-^l 
applied. — Several  things  are  said  in  Scripture  about" 
Ministers  of  the  Churchy  which  must^  of  course, 
point    out    some     form    of    Church-Government 
Now,   supposing  all  men  agreed  in  understanding 
the  terms  made  use  of  in  the  scriptuml  distributioi 
of  Ecclesiastical  authority ;    would   it  follow^  that 
exactly  the  sajne  kind  of  Church-ministers  shoulc 
be  appointed  in  all   religious  communities?   some 
have  vvislied  to  make   this  their  standard;    But   I 
should  rather  say,  the  right  method  was,  to  study^ 
in  human  nature   with  Wisdom,  and  in  Scripture 
with  Knowledge,  the  Theory  of  Religious  Society ; 
its   nature   and   ends,    with   the   best   methods   of 
attaining    those    ends;    under   different   climates, 
under  different  habitual  notions,  and  different  arbi- 
trary customs  :   then,  to  consider  the  case  of  the 
earliest  Christian  Churches  in  these  respects;  then^H 
our  own   case ;  and,  on  the  comparison,  apply  tlie 
general  form  of  reasoning;  being  cautious,  neither 
lightly  to  adoptj  nor  needlessly  to  set  aside  the  pre- 
cedents 
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cedents  of  the  Apostolic  Ages:  if  Churches  so 
situated,  were  so  governed,  in  what  manner  were 

it  best,   that  ours  should  be  governed  ?^ —  The 

determination  of  this  Question  is  not  our""  present 
business :  only  the  manner,  in  which  it  should  he 
considered,  — We  hope^  however^  that  our  Church 
has  determined  in  a  manner,  which  these  principles 
would  justify. 

5.  Under  the  old  Law,  every  seventh  day  of  the 
week  is  appointed  to  be  a  day  of  rest,  or  Sabbath; 
and,  under  the  new  Law,  there  is  no  direct  com- 
mand to  change  that  day  of  rest  from  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  to  the  first.  And  some  Christians 
have  thought  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ought  to  be  ob- 
served perpetually  ;  nay,  some  used  to  keep  both 
Sabbaths,  Yet  the  earliest  Christians  seem  to  have 
observed  the  first  day,  instead  of  the  laHt;  and  so 
do  most  later  Christians.  — There  has  been  also 
a  difference  in  tlie  degree  of  rest,  under  the  two 
different  dispensations,  and  amongst  different  parties 
under  each  dispensation.  How  are  we  to  settle  our 
duty  in  this  matter  ?^ — the  method  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  before;  to  endeavour  to  learn  the  true 
nature  and  end  of  a  Sabbath,  from  the  Nature  of 
Man,  to  think  how  far  his  Body  requires  repose^ 
and  his  mind  to  be  turned  from  lower  pursuits  to 
moral  and  religious  ones  :  how  Car  outward  decency 
and  cleanliness  promote  inward  purity,  and  hu- 
manity. ('^  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  Man,  not 
Man  for  the  Sabbath").  Next,  to  collect  all  the 
texts  of  Scripture  enjoining  it ;  to  learn  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  those,  who  observed  it  first  under 
the  Mosaic,  then  under  the  Christian  Dispensation  ; 
afterwards,  to  compare  our  own  circumstances  mth 
theirs  ;  and,  finally,  to  say,  if  persons  so  circum- 
stanced 

*Tbe  subject  belonp  to  Art.  35  <if  the  Churrh  nf  England, 
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stanced  *  rested  from  their  labours,  on  such  a  day 
of  the  week,  and  in  such  a  manner;  how  could  we, 
in  our  circumstances,  best  promote  the  ends  of  sucli 
an  observance  as  a  Sabbath  ? 

6.  Our  Lord  washed  the  feel  of  his  Disciples 
some  have  thought,   that  we  ought  Hterally  ' 
wash   one  another's''    feet:"    {John    xiii.     14,)- 
whether  we  ought  or  not^  will  depend  upon  reason^ 
ing  of  the  same  kind  :  we  must  consider  the  nature^ 
of  man,  the  rectitude  of  acts  of  condescension  "^ ;  how 
far  they  slioukl  be  external  and  visible  ;  how^  far  this 
was  a  necessary  office   and  a  customary  servile  one, 
according  to  the  Eastern  mode  of  travelling.— We 
should  also  observe,  how  actions  were  used  in  the 
East,  instead  of  words;  and  were  expressive,  not 
only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future  :  we  should 
inquire,    from    circumstances,    w^hether  the   act   of 
washing  feet  could  be  symbolical  ;  or  whether  it  aj 
pears  to  have  been  such  from  hints  thrown  out. 
How  the  first  Christians  acted  upon  our  Saviour'fl 
injunction.     On  these  grounds,  when  we  have  recol 
lected  our  own  circumstances,  our  own  modes 
travelling,  our  own  customs,  as  to  making  actions 
symbolical,    must  our  deter minat ion s^   with  regard, 
to  our  duty  at  this  time,  be  formed,  iJM 

7.  Much  controversy  has  arisen  about  the  man- 
ner of  celebrating  the  Lord's  sM/?/?er.— Jesus  took 

bread 

•  See  IVotiotkS  Misna,  vol.  K  Pref.  tuid   Diss,  on  Sabbalica 
Texts.     Hfj/fiu  lias  also  an  el  aim  rate  discourse  on  the  Sabbath  > 
he  makes  the  Lord* a  tim/  didinct  from  the  Sabbath:  and  says 
is  no  Sabbath.    Bp.  Porteus  is  against  Sunday  being  made  gloon 
but  for  its  being  reiigiom.   See  his   Letter  on  Sunday   Schoola 
p.  23- 

**  Cave,  Hist.  Lit,  Tom.  IK  Diss.  ii.  p.  33.  Niirrffp.  Barclay 
as  Quaker,  says  we  should  do  this  to  be  consistent,  if  we  retaill 
our  Ordinance,  the  Lord's   Supper.    Apol.  p.   409.    Kdit,  Birmj 
1765. 

*  The  Sttturnaba  had  acts  of  Condescension, 
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bread  and  wine  after  a  real  meal,  or  a  convivial  religi- 
ous fea<?t :  some  think  we  ouglU  therefore  to  make  a 
meal,  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or,  if  we  only  have  the  re- 
semblance of  a  meal,  we  ought  to  sitRt  it ;  others  tliink, 
that  the  thing  enjoined  is  only  a  commemoration,  and 
as  the  bread  and  wine  were  only  taken  ajier  a  nieal, 
and  we  make  an  acknowledgement  of  a  stupendous 
benefit  conferred  by  a  Divine  person,  we  ought  to 
use  the  humblest  posture  of  religious  adoration*  — 
The  early  Christians  went  on  in  a  plain  simple  way^ 
with  feasts  of  cariias,   ayd-jrny   till   inconveniences 
arose,  and  then  they  changed  some  things,  retaining 
every  thing  they  thought  essential.  Wisdom  Aerc  must 
have  less  influence  than  Kfiowledge:  a-o^la  must  be 
less  useful  than  7iwtv.     But  how  are  toe  to  act?  — 
We  are  to  endeavour,  even  here,  to  get  at  general, 
fundamental   principles ;   but  they  will  chiefiy   be 
found   in   the  manner  of  instituting  the  rite:— we 
have  an  act^  which  we  dare  venture  to  call  a  com- 
memoration ;— there  seems    little   reason    to    doubt 
its  being  of  a   svmbolic   or   emblematical  nature  ; 
intended  to  express  our  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Death  of  Christ ;  and  the  consequent  remission 
of  our   Sins:    intended    to  proclaim  all  this  to  all 
men,    whatever  language  they  speak  :    intended  to 
promote   mutual  benev€»lence  amongst    Christians. 
—  And  we  can  see,  from  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  that  acts  of  gratitude  promote  sentiments 
of  gratitude :    that  periodical  commemorations  pre- 
vent benefits  long  past  from  dying  away,  and  sinking 
into  oblivion  ;*- that  a  religion,    intended  to    unite 
all  nations  and  languages,   must  have  some  visible 
signs  intelligible  to  alT;  -  that  finding  we  have  a 
common  interest  in  any  thing  great  and  important, 
makes   us    more   interested   in   one   another ;   and 
therefore    more  benevolent  and  affectionate :  per- 
haps study  and  attention  may  teach  us  more  prin- 
V'oL.  I.  F  ciples : 
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ciples  :  our  business  is,  to  settle  them  as  far  as 
possible ;  to  consider  the  Circumstances  of  the  first 
Christians^  and  our  own ;  and  say,  if  the  ends  of 
such  an  institution  were  best  answered  by  people 
so  situated  J  acting  in  such  a  manner,  how  will  they 
best  be  answered  by  us?** It  may  seem  odd,  that, 
amongst  the  different  observers  of  this  rite,  there 
has  never  been  a  sect  of  accumbers  ;  our  Saviour  neifl 
ther  kneeled/  nor  sate,  when  he  instituted  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  was  in  that 
posture^  which  we  have  no  word  to  express^  and 
which  the  Romans  expressed  by  using  the  word 
accumbere. 

We  might  reaKon  in  the  same  manner,  concern- 
ing the  communiiy  of  goods  seemingly  instituted 
amongst  the  very  first  Christians'' ; — and  concern- 
ing the  application  of  recommendations,  and  inSi 
EUinces  of  Hospiiality^  now  that  we  have  Imis,  and  no^ 
persecuted  Brethren,  no  common  cause  of  Divine 
authority  in  seeming  danger  :  but  we  will  not  stop 
here,  as  probably  no  community  of  goods,  strictly 
speaking,  ever  did  take  place  amongst  Christians ; 
— and  Hospitality,  though  a  perpetual  Duty,  has 
not  been  remarkably  mistaken  ;  has  not  produced 
any  dissensions. 

8.    Such   is  the   manner^   in   which   we   should 
apply   the   directions   and   narrations  of  Scriptur^H 
to  our   own    conduct : — it   may   be  apprehended^^ 
that  there  is  some  danger  in  allowing  such  applica- 
tion, upon  such  calculations:   It  may  be  said,'*  al^| 
duties  may   be   evaded  thus :  a  man   has   only 
alledgc,  that  his  circumstances  are  very   differe 
from  those  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  duty  v 

enjoined 

*  Wheatly  says^  actum  bing  **  was  the  Tahk- gesture  amon^ 
those  Nations/'  p.  318. 

*  Some  ancient  Christians  would  not  be  baptized  till  they 
were  thirty  years  old,  because  Christ  was  not. — WaU  on  Inf. 
Bapt,  r  11.  7^ 
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enjoined,  and  he  may  be  exempted  from  the  per- 
formance of  it/'-^Thcre  is  so  much  meaning  in 
this  cliflSciitty,  as  to  require  a  caution^  lest  men 
should  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into  evasion  and 
self- deceit  J  by  the  kiud  of  reasoning  here  recom- 
mended. There  is  no  liberty^,  which  men  in  a  state 
of  trial  may  not  abuse :  but  they  must  not,  on  that 
account^  be  deprived  of  Liberty.  Men's  obliga- 
tions must  depend  on  their  situations  in  Life,  and 
on  the  several  Relations  in  which  they  stand:  if 
they  wUl  mistake,  or  pretend  to  mistake^  their 
Bituations,  they  must  :  But  those,  who  mean  toler- 
ably well,  may  be  cautioned^  that  they  be  tho- 
roughly sincere  in  determining  what  is  their  Duty  ; 
and  resolute  in  performing  what  proves  to  be  so. — 
And  this  Caution  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
whole  of  any  Duty,  taken  as  one  individual  thing; 
but  extended  to  the  several  parts  of  it  ;  nay  to  the 
modes  of  performing  it ;  for,  if  a  man  will  avoid 
this  mode  of  performing  a  Duty,  and  that  mode^ 
and  no  on,  saying,  that  modes  are  not  essential  to 
the  Duty,  he  may,  in  turns,  avoid  all  possible 
modes,  and  therefore  the  Duty  itself;  for  it  must 
be  performed  after  some  mode,  if  it  is  performed  at 
alL  But,  if  men  must  not  be  told  the  truth,  be- 
cause there  is  a  danger  of  their  abusing  it,  the 
Scripture  must  be  left  incapable  of  defence,  and 
liable  to  do  harm,  instead  of  good. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that 
we  have  an  instance  of  what  was  mentioned,  L  i.  7- 
about  the  Division  of  our  System  in*o  several 
distinct  parts:  We  may  now  be  said  to  have  gone 
through  a  f^et  of  Lectures  on  the  manner  of  attaining 
the  true  Sense  of  Scripttire. 

The  chapters,  whicti  follow,  may  be  conceived 
as  furnishing  matter  for  a  set  of  Lectures  "  rfe 
Veriiate  Rehgionis  Christiaufip  :"  to  the  end  of  this 
first  Book. 

F2  CHAP. 
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C  II  A  P.     XIL 

OF  EXAMINING    TH£    GENUINENESS   AND  AUTHENTICITY 
OF    BOOKS    ACCOUNTED    SACRED 

rNTEODUCTION. 


We  have  considered  the  manner  of  interpret- 
ing ihe  Scriptures,  taking  tor  granted  their 
Divine  Authority  :* — but,  to  see  the  reasons  for 
concluding  them  to  be  Divine,  is  one  great  end 
of  researches  such  as  ours. 

We  might  begin  with  the  Old  Testament;  but 
perhaps  a  lessdjffictdl  and  equally  sure  way  would  be 
to  begin  with  the  New.  As  the  New  refers  to  the 
Old,  and  joins  the  Christian  Dispensation  to  the 
Mosaic,  (which  it  would  not  do^  if  it  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Authority  of  the  Mosaic),  we  may 
be  assured^  that,  when  we  prove  the  New  to  be 
Divine,  we  in  eflect  prove  the  Old  to  be  so  likewise*. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  to  the  incidental  good  it  pro- 
duces, that  the  Jews  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  deny  that  of  the  New  : — end 
the  Jews  and  Christians  ai^  so  divided^  tlmt  their 
joint  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
very  strong;  without  such  joint  testimony  of  ene- 
mies, Infidels  would  say,  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment were  made  to  suit  each  other. 

Before  we  enter  into  particularsj  let  us  fix  upon 
some  Plan^  wiiich  may  utiiie  out  observations,  and 
shew  their  connexion. 

We  affirm,  that  there  has  been  a  Divine  Revela- 
tion: **  how  do  you  know  that?"  say  our  adversa- 
ries ;^we  anKwer, 

i.  It 

•Sec  John  v.  39.-^Heb.  x.  1.     Heb.  ix.  23.     Col.  ii,    I 
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i.  It  IS  scarce  possible  to  read  the  Scriptures,  with- 
out beings  convinced  of  it 

ii.  The  sitcctss,  which  their  Doctrine  met  with, 
confirms  our  ideas  of  their  Original, 

ill.  And  so  also  does  the  need  there  was  of  them 
for  the  instruction  and  reformation  of  Mankind. 

i.  "  The  Scriptures T'  say  they  ;  *'  we  have  seen 
a  book,  giving  an  account  of  some  strange  thing's, 
but  who  would  pay  it  any  serious  attention  ?  what 
know  we  of  it,  or  of  its  authors?'*  In  answer,  we 
undertake  to  prove,  that  the  several  books  of  Scrip- 
ture are  geuuine;  that  is,  written  by  the  persons  to 
whom  they  arc  respectively  ascribed. 

"  But  these  are  obscure  authors;  at  what  ^me 
did  they  live?  They  foretel  some  things;  but  how 
know  we,  that  they  did  not  foretel  events  ajler  those 
events  came  to  pass?*' — In  answer^  we  say,  that 
we  can  have  the  same  proof  of  the  time,  when  the 
Authors  lived,  as  of  their  having  written  the  Books. 

'^  But  the  incidents  which  they  relate,  what  assu- 
rance have  we,  that  they  were  not  mere  Invention?" 
*-we  will  give  reasons  why  this  supposition  is  tnadr 
missible, 

"  Well,  suppose  these  men  wrote  what  th^y  be- 
lieved, y4;t  they  might  be  fnistaken  as  to  the  things 
they  record?"  — we  answer,  the  liistory  they  give 
contains  in  itself,  and  implies,  ample  testimony  of 
the  principal  facts  recorded, 

*'  This  might  be  admitted,'*  say  they,  "  if  the 
writers  in  question  only  recorded  things  in  the 
common  course  of  Nature;  but  they  dwell  on 
supernatural  events?'*— we  answer,  those  superna- 
tural events  are  themselves  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
their  Relations. — ''  Miracles  and  prodigies,''  say  the 
infidels,  ''  are  suspicious  things:''  and  one  ingenious 
Philosopher  has  thought,  that  a  miracle,  as  an 
argument  to  the  human  understanding,  is  an  im- 
possibililj/ .  "  Bat,  supposing  miracles  could  be  per- 
formed. 
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formed,  ^nd^sen proved  \x\  theory,  yet  m  fact,  such 
proof  is  not  to  h^  expected  ;  no  real  situation  can  be 
assigned,  in  which  it  is  to  be  found;— nay^  sup- 
pose a  Mimrle  made*  credible,  what  follows?  be- 
cause a  man  can  do  what  I  cannot,  or  even  some- 
thing; beyond  the  powers  of  Nature,  am  I  therefore 
to  obey  every  thing  he  orders,  as  if  it  were  divine?" 
— ^to  all  this,  we  can  only  reply  at  present  thus;  we 
hope  to  shew,  that  the  truest  Philosophy  justifies 
the  use  of  Miracles^  on  great  occasions,  in  order  to 
convince  the  mind  of  Man :  That,  thougli  strong 
proof  is  required  to  make  a  miracle  credible^  yet 
the  Scripture  does  furnish  such  as  is  suQicient;  and 
such  as  will  be  owned  sufficient  by  all  who  caJmly 
estimate  the  ability,  the  honesty,  and  the  number 
of  those,  who  form  the  Testimony: — That  the 
Miracles  of  the  New  Testament  had  something  in 
them  so  convincing,  and  so  peculiarly  seasonable, 
as  to  sliew  tlie  superintendence  of  God  himself 

But  moreover,  the  Scriptures  give  accounts  of 
Prophecies ;  of  things  predicted  and  completed: — 
"  what  superstition/*  say  the  infidels,  ''ever  wanted 
predictions  and  prognostications?— but  he,  who 
examines  yours,  will  find  them  ambiguous,  obscure, 
poetical;  in  a  dead  language,  imperfectly  under- 
stood, scanty  in  words,  (so  that  one  word  means 
several  difl'erent  things)  abounding  in  tropes  and 
figures,  and  not  discriminating  past  andjuture  ;— in 
writings  partly  historical,  partly  poetical: — can 
sentences  so  circumstanced  convince  a  reasonable 
mind?  or,  if  we  call  them  predictions,  can  any 
History  prove  them  to  have  been  fulfilled  by- 
design?** — We  can  only  reply,  that  we  despair  not 
even  here  to  satisfy  the  unprejudiced,  when  we 
come  to  lay  open  the  Nature  of  Prophecy. 

ii,  In  the  next  place  we  say,  that  the  Religion, 
^\bi(h  the  Scriptures  propose,    is  divine,  becau^jc 

no 
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no  religion  merely  human  could  have  spread  as  it 
did :  supposing  the  Gospel  irue^  ils  propagation 
wa.s  perfectly  natural ;  sopposiog  it  false^  perfectly 
unaccountable:  — and  taking  the  miracles  for 
granted,  they  shew^  that  it  was  God's  intention  to 
have  the  Gospel  so  propagated;  the  mere  conse-* 
quences  of  an  act  of  God  (if  we  can  ascertain  one 
properly  so  called)  shew  the  divine  "" iniention,  ^li 
may  indeed  be  objected^  that,  in  listening  to  ac- 
counts of  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity,  wc 
give  too  much  credit  to  the  partial  accounts  of  our 
Friends;  and  too  little  to  the  impartial  ones  of  our 
Enemies:  but  we  hope  to  give  satisfaction  on  these 
Heads,  as  well  as  others. 

iii.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  lest  our  adversaries  should 
urge^  that  all  the  profusion  of  miracles,  and  of  suf- 
ferings, recorded  in  Scrip ture,  was  needless^  as  men 
would  have  improved  in  mora!  virtue  and  natural 
Religion  without  them;  — we  will  shew,  that  it  is 
more  just  and  reasonable  to  say,  that  men  had  real 
need  of  Revelation,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction 
and  reformation. 

1.  We  may  now  begin  our  Xllth  Chapter  with 
remarking,  that  all  Historical  Evidence  can  only 
be  probable  evidence :  Demonstration,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  applicable  to  the  credibility  of/acts, 
— I  would  not  object  to //wersDemonstratio  Evan- 
geltca  having  definitions,  axioms,  postulates^  pro- 
positions ;— only,  let  not  the  argument  be  mistaken 
for  one  strictly  demonstrative.  As  a  principle  of 
action.  Probability  is  sufficient;  in  a  state  of  Trial, 
it  is  more  to  be  expected  than  certainty ;  as  Bp. 
Butler  says,  "  probability  is  the  very  guide  of 
Ufe**;*' — and  all  we  want  is  to  givqmen  a  siifficient 
nide  for  their  conduct, 

•  If 
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If  any  one  thinks,  that  we  ought  to  have  more 

than  probability  to  go  upon  in  things  of  such  iiu 

portaoce,     he   should   remember,    that  it    is    oni 

probable  that  we  shall  die  ;  it  is  only  probable  th 

the  Sun  will  ever  rise  again.     Yet  we  go  upon  the; 

things  as  Ceriainlies, 

It  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  whether  Moralit 
J8  capable  of  Demonstration  ;  I   suppose  all  that 
meant,  in  such  dispute,  by  demonstration,  is  sheW' 
ing,  that  good  consequences   fohow    from    Virtue 
but  as  con  .sequences  are  only  matter  of  cxperien^ 
and  analogi/,  that  is  only  probable  proof. 

2.     Ill  order  that  we  may  reason  the  more  iiite 
liljiblyj  let  us,  first,  take    notice    of    some  of  th 
Terms,  which  will  most  frequently  occur  ;  such 
gemdnej  authentic,  apocryphal,  canonicaL 

A  work  is  genuine,  when  it  is  w  ritten  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears:  some  think  Rowl€i/*s  Poemi 
genuine,  others  not:— from  hence  it  should  follow,' 
that  no  anonymous  work  could  have  genuinenei 
either  afiirmed  or  denied  of  it ;  nevertheless^  if  a 
work  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  I  think  it  is  called 
genuine  in  an  enlarged  sense.  The  opposite  to 
genuine  is  spurious ^  supposititious,  (suppositus,  8up- 
pose,  put  clandestinely  in  the  place  of  another, 
forged,)  or  in  the  Greek,  pseudepigrapkus. 

Authentic  means,  having  authority;  a  writing 
may  be  genuine,  and  yet  not  authentic,*  or  authen- 
tic, though  the  word  genuine  cannot  be  applied  to 
it.  The  Poems  called  Rowley's  may  be  genuine, 
but  nothing  can  be  properly  said  about  their  being 
or  not  being  authentic,  except  perhaps  as  proofs  of 
Antiquities^  &c,;^whatever  is  used  as  authority  in 
proving,  may  be  called  authentic  in  some  sense,  The 
fir^it  Epistle  *»f  Clemens  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
are  genuine,  but  have  no  authr»rity  on  which  we  can 

build 
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build    Doctrines.      On    the   other    hand,    wrilings 

3f  good  authority,  grounded   upon  testi- 

rience,     arguments,     and    yet   their 


may  be 
monies, 


expei 


au 


thors  may  be  wholly  unknown.  It  has  been 
thought/  that  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament 
might  be  proved  authentic,  though  we  did  not 
know  the  Writers  of  them. 

Apocryphal  seems  usually  to  be  opposed  to  au- 
thentic; at  least  so  as  to  express  doubt  concerning 
authenticity  :  an  apocryphal  writing  is  one,  whose 
origin  and  authority  is  doubted,  or  disallowed,  which 
in  this  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  denied^ — But 
about  this  word  more  will  occur  under  the  6th 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  some  titles 
of  ancient  Books,  there  is  an  ambiguity,  which 
may  confound  genuine,  authentic,  and  apocrjphaL 
The  preachings  of  Peter^'  and  Paul  may  mean,  that 
Peter  and  Paul  are  the  Authors;  or  that  they  are 
fmly  the  preachers,  their  preachings  being  supposed 
to  be  recorded  by  others. — And  on  other  occasions, 
spurions  and  apocryphal  seem  to  be  sometimes  con- 
founded ;  or  apocryphal  defined  spurious/  But 
it  may  often  happen,  that  a  writing  which  is  apo- 
cryphal, or  of  doubtful  authority,  may  be  spurious 
also. 

Canonical  is  used  in  divinity  to  mean  part  of  the 
Canon,  or  collection  of  writings  of  Divine  Autho- 
rity: but  the  connexion  of  canonical  with  the 
Greek  %vord  Kavwv  does  not  seem  to  be  agreed 
upon.  Kavwv  is  a  mle,  but  some  think  that  Rule 
to  be  the  Rule  of  our  Faith  and  Practice;'*  so  that 
canonical  writings  are  those,  which  are  to  regulate 
our  Faith  and  Manners:  others  call  it  a  Baianceio 

try 


'   Dr.  Powell,  Disc,  i%\  p.  67. 

*  Lard,  Credib,  Wrirks,  vol.  V,  p.  417- 

*  Lard.  Works,  vol.  H.  p,  362.  "^  Htchardbon,  f».  b. 
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try^  thitigs  by;    others    thinks    that   the   Rule 
the  Decree  of  the  Church,  made  at  some  Council 
This  diflerence  is  not  very  material ;  the  Rules  her 
understood  are  consistent  with  each  other^  and  wi 
the  opinion    that   the  canonical   Books  are  eithc 
written  or  authorized  by  the  Apostles*     (Richardson 
p.  7.  Note.) — The  word  seems  to  have  been  used 
because    it  occurs    in    Gal.  vi.  16.    and   Phil,  iiif 
16,     This  term  will  also  recur  under  Art.  6,  of  oui 
Church. 

3.    The  canonical  Books  are  frequently  call 
inspired  hooka :  it  is  therefore  right  to  endeavot 
to  ascertain  wherein  Inspiration  consists.     Yet  hen 
with  a  view  to  our  own  particular  method^  it  maj 
possibly  be  observed,  that  this  is  not  the  place  foi 
enlering  into  controversies  about  Inspiration,  becaus 
all  our  first  bonk  professes  to  be  about  Theoloc 
as  common  to  all  Sects  of  Christians:  But  there  ii 
scarce  any  point,  about  which  there  is  not  somi 
difference  amongst  Christians :  and  this  matter 
Inspimtion  does  not  seem  to  divide  Cliristians  into 
Sects:   We  will  therefore  content  ourselves   with 
mentioning  a  few  notions^  as  we  would  to  Heathens: 
giving  the  preference   indeed  to  one,  but  leaving^ 
all  Chrislians  to  profess  their  own  peculiar  notion! 
and  systems. 

Some  men  have  been  of  opinion,  thatei?e»y  word' 
of  Scripture  was  inspired,  and  therefore  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  mere  Instruments  ;  this  Bishop 
Warburton  calls ^'  organic  inspiration ;  and  I  suppose^ 
Dr,  Priestley  means  the  same  by  *'  plenary  Inspi^^ 
ration;"  this  seems  the  highest  degree  of  supposed 
inspiraHon:  the  SoL-inians  seem  to  take  the  lowest: 
Dt\  Pric^itley  bays,  that  St.  Paul  knew   nothing  of 

the 


th 
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'  Jei.  J«mcs,  p,  22,  Vd!.    Ibt.     Un  ihis    wuid,  bee  Laidaer'l 
Wfirks,  vol,  VI.  p.  5. 

^  Warb,  on  Grace,  p.  43. 
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the  Fall  of  Man  but  from  the  writings  of  Moses  f 
and  chat  his  writings  **  abound  with  analogies  and 
antitheses^  on  which  no  very  serious  stress  is  to 
be  laid/* — But  such  as  seem  to  me  the  most 
judicious  and  learned  men,  suppose,  that  the  sacred 
writers  were  informed  supernaturally  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  Scheme^  and  were  left  to 
their  own  habits  of  speaking  as  far  as  related  to  the 
modes  of  expression;  only  care  was  taken  by  Pro- 
vidence^ that  they  did  not  necessarily  lead  men 
into  any  material  error;  the  Rule  they  published 
being  to  stand  as  an*^  infallible  rule  ;  as  a  Criterion, 
by  which  all  notions  and  opinions^  as  well  as 
practices,  were  to  be  tried. 

After  the  pretensions  which  St.  Paul  makes,  in 
the  opening  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  there 
seems  no  medium ;  he  must  either  be  an  Impostor^ 
or  furnished  with  supernatural  knowledge*  He 
cannot  i»peak  as  a  mere  Man,  of  things  above  man's 
comprehension.  In  1  Cor.  vii,  he  distinguishes 
between  what  he  says  of  himself,  and  what  he  says 
from  his  Lord :  Paul  had  never  any  intercourse  with 
Christ  but  what  was  supematuraL  And  this  may 
seemingly  be  applied  to  the  other  sacred  writers ; 
had  they  set  themselves  on  recording  the  acts  and 
sayings  of  Christ  during  his  life-time,  they  might 
have  been  on  the  same  footing  with  other  Histo- 
nans;  but  they  received  their  commission'"  after  the 
Death  of  Christ;  they  profess  to  have  received  it 
supernaturally;  either  they  did  so,  or  they  are  Im- 
postors,— There  is  no  writer,  that  1  know  of^  who 
say »  what  is  so  much  to  the  purpose  on  this  subject, 

in 

«  LeUer  lo  Dr.  Price,  p.  159*  BimK  17S7.  But  see  the 
maUA  to  Mr,  Or  me  rod's  Book  against  Dr.  Priestley:  from  Dis- 
qui«Uon^oii  Matter  smtl  Spirit. 

*  Warburtiin,  p.  ^5,  ¥i.     RicluufJ^ou-  (>.  H. 

*  Powell,  p,  248. 
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in  so  soiaH  a  compass,  as  ZJr.  Powell; 
ing  of  his  4th  and  15  th  Discourses, 

With  regard  to  the  continuance  of  Inspiration, 
seems  as  if  we  might  form  some   Analogy,  fron 
the  account  which   we  find   of  Spiritiial  gifts  ti 
1  Cor,  chap,  xi v. —The re,  it  appears,  that  men  had 
a  power  of  speaking  languages  supernaturally ;  and ,  g 
the  most  judicious   (in   my  estimation]  think,  thatH 
a  man  who  spoke  a  foreign  language  so,  was  upon 
the  same  footing  with  those,  who  had  learnt  that 
language  naturally:  like  as  a  man  who  was  onc^Bl 
miraculously  healed  of  lameness,  continued  to  walk 
as  if  he  had  been  healed   in  an  ordinary*  way,— 
Dr.  Middteton  held,  that  Inspiration  was  temporary 
and  occasional;  but  this  notion  appears  inrproba-^ 
ble,  because  those,  who  had  the  power  of  speaking 
a  foreign  language  for  the  sake  of  being  understood 
abused  that  power,  and  spake  that  language,  through 
ostentation,  to  those  who  did  not   understand  it: 
now,   it  is   not  to  be  conceived,   that  the  word 
would   be  suggested  miraculously,  by  a  particula 
inspiration,  when  they  were  abused;  though  suclll 
abuse  might  be  permitted,  when  a  man  knew  the 
language   as   a  language   is  commonly   known. - 
And,  if   the  knowledge  of  a  language  was  com^ 
fuunicated  all  together,    as  one  thing,    is   it   not 
likely,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  scheme 
would  be   communicated  entire,  in    like   manner? 
such  a  simple  communication  is  rather  to   be  al^^^ 
lowed,    than  a  complex  and   reiterated   communi- 
cation ;  than  a  series  of  miracles.     Dr,  Middleton*8 
opinion,  therefore,  that  Inspiration  was  temporaryJB 
and  occasional,  seems  not  probable. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  tliat  referring  the  sacred 

to  the  Divine  Influence,  is  only  a  pious 

mode  of  expres^iion,  and  implies  no  distinct  fact. 

This 

Waiburlan  on  the  Spirit, 
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This  may  be  sometimes  the  case:  llichardson'' 
mentions  some  instances,  which  agree  with  what 
will  be  kid  dow^n  under  Art.  10th  uf  tlie  Church* 
of  England.  But  the  way,  in  which  the  Apostles 
became  inspired,  implies  an  higher  degree  of  In- 
spiration: however^  it  does  not  seem  our  business 
to  ascertain  exactly  in  what  degree  the  Apostles 
were  inspired;  we  probably  are  incapable  of  finding 
that  out,  or  even  of  understanding  it  with  precision: 
in  Scripture,  we  see  the  effects;  we  must  conceive 
the  Inspiration  to  have  been  something  capable  of 
producing  those  effects,  and  perhaps  we  can  get 
no  nearer*  And  I  know  not  whether  all  parties 
do  not,  at  the  bottom,  though  they  may  not  al- 
ways, be  conscious  of  it,  follow  this  plan,  of  rea- 
soning from  effect  to  cause  ;  each  seems  to  settle 
the  nature  and  degree  of  inspiration^  so  that  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  account  for  what  he  deems 
the  true  sense  of  Scripture.  This  imperfection  of 
our  knowledge  may  afford  a  farther  excuse  for 
treating  the  subject  of  Inspiration  out  of  its  proper 
place. 

4.  Before  we  come  to  a  direct  proofs  that  the 
Books  of  the  Scripture  are  genuine^  we  must  reiBove 
a  difficulty  out  of  tlie  way  ;  and  that  is^  what  arises 
from  the  multitude  of  Books  whicli,  we  are  told, 
in  early  times  of  Christianity,  were  a  kind  of  com- 
petitors with  the  Books  now  reckoned  Canonical.— 
Let  us  state  the  fact,  before  we  reason  upon  it. — In 
our  own  times,  we  have  the  Books  of  Scripture  in 
one  Volume,  and  no  skill  is  required  to  distinguish 
them  from  others;  but,  in  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity,  the  few  sacred  w  ritiiigs  subsisting,  were 
dispersed ;  read  in  one  church,  and  not  know  n  in 
another;  and  for  one  that  was  really  sacred,  there 

were 

*  Canon  nf  New  Testament  vindicated,  p,  *29* 
«  Book  iv.  Art.  (or  Chap.)  10.  Sect.  39. 
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.^/^O  either  pretended  tc^ 
v^^i««pect  by  the  Fathers, " 

j^J^^fib\\^\  (and    moreover, 
y-^jJ^SZK^as  forbidden  to  have  thej 
"^J^  ^^f**^'^')  ^^^^  ^^^  w^  ^^  ^\xt^^  that  I 


,/ne  of  these  inferior  writing's 

jrjected  some  which  oojjht  to 

.j/— In  answer  to  this  Question, 

^'(f^l^Kfihc  ^^^  Books  here  spoken  of  more 

I  ,M  "^ifHtd^.f^c  Antilegomena  or  seven  controverted 

/^^^'V^^  jVevv  Tcistament^  may  be  mentioned, 
fi^  ^'',ff  ^^^  genemliy  received  till  after  the  rest, 
ih^^  *j£»^  v<?''  '  think,  except  Hebrews  and  James, 
fifl^^^^i  bs  i'lt'  Christians    in    SyriaJ' — ii.  Then, 
r^^^*^^t»re'«omc  Books  called  Ecclesiastical^  such 
^^^%re  not  reckoned  of  Divine  Authority,  but  were 
''^j  in  Churches^  as    pious  and  edifying.     The 
^i^\e  of  Barnabas,  the  Sheplierd  of  Her  mas,  the 
mi  Epistle  of  Clement,  were  of  this  number:   and 
^^,e  word  Scripture  was  applied   to  tfiem  f  they 
irere  spoken  of  as  ypa^n^  or  eminent,  distinguished 
it^riiing8.—.n\.  It  seems  also  far  from  improbable, 
(hat  many  sayings  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were 
got  by  hearing  '  them  repeated  frequently  by  one 
to  another,  and  so  at  last  written  down  in  some 
composition  of  some  Christian  writer. — iv.  More* 
over,  it  is  natural  to  think  that,  during  our    Sa- 
viour's life  time,  some  sincere  well-meaning  Chris- 
tians might  immediately   make  ^  memorandums  of 

what 

*  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  James,  the  secoDd 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John»  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
and  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

^  Richardson,  p.  18.  ^  Ibid.  p.  19* 

**  Hnoiilv,  8vo,  p.  7f>.  I3ri.  303.  Or  Rirhardson,  p,  27. 
and  Lard  lie  r* 

'  Richardson,  p.  91.  See  Acts  20.  3^. 

*  Ilichardsoi^,  p,  91- 
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what  they  themselves  had  heard  00 r  Saviour  say^ 
and  seen  him  do:  to  such  records  as  these  Si.  Luke 
seems  to  refer^  in  the  opening  of  his  Gospel :  these 
were  u  ritten^  before  the  famous  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  without  any  divine  commission.— \.  And  some 
might  contain  accounts  of  the  Apostles,  and  not  of 
Christ.  The  Apostolic^  constilalions  and  Canons 
are  now  in  being;  in  part  at  least  they  are  plainly 
spurious;  but  there  are  some  men  of  judgment, 
who  have  thought  that  the  ground-work  of  them 
might  be  genuine.^ — So  far  the  writings  mentioned 
might  now  be  worthy  of  attention  ;  might  be  ac- 
counted genuine,  though  not  authentic:  but 
vi.  There  were  others^  composed  by  men  weak  and 
fooHsh  :  in  order  to  recommend  Christianity  to  the 
Gentiles,  by  an  additional  number  of  Miracles,  by 
enlarging  narrations,  and  adding  circumstances. 
And  vii.  Some  by  Christian  heretics^  in  order  to 
justify  their  several  tenets  ;  the  Manicheans  adopted 
and  rejected  what  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
they  pleased;'  and  there  were  Gospels  of  the 
Valentinians,  the  Gospel  of  Basilidcs,  &c.  I  think, 
in  all,  there  have  been  reckoned  up  forty  Gospels, 
and  thirty-six  writings  of  the  nature  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  If  we  want  a  general  motive  for  men's 
composing  false  Gospels  and  Acts,  we  may  assign  as 
such  the  desire  of  making  the  sacred  narratives  more 
particular^  and  the  revealed  notion  of  virtue  more 
sublime,  pure,  &c. — Lardner  speaks  nearly  thus  vol. 
V.  p.  41 2,  &c,— Some  Heretics  wanted  to  defend  their 
peculiar  Doctrines, — ^but  many,  only  ''  to  elevate 
and  surprize/** — viii.  We  may,  besides,  mention  com- 
positions such  as  that  ofSiilvian^,  which  he  published 

a& 

•  Richardson,  p.  95.  ^  Ibid. 

*  Urd's  Works,  vol.  IJI,  p.  518, 
^  Lard.  Credib.  It.  Rl  U  Works,  vol.  Up,36\, 
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as  Timothy's,  through  a  kind  of  Modest^,^  mean- 
ing no  harm;  well  written,  and  of  intrinsic  valuer! 
and  some  may  add  to  this  class  the  pretended  work9-| 
of  Dionysius,  tlie  Arcopagite. — ix.  Tliere  are  seven 
anonymous  writings  published  later  in  the  Church| 
written  in  som^  sortofrmi^«^ia«  of  something- already! 
much  esteemed;  such  as  the  Epislle  to  DiognetusA 
ascribed  to  Justin  Martyr,  wliich  is  called  elegant jj 
and  the  Acts  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  w  ho  suffereif 
in  the  persecution  under  Severus,  which  is  said  toj 
be  affectin*^ ;  and  there  have  been  many  spurioua 
works  ascribed  to  Cyprian,  and  other  Fathers;  but^ 
as  these  did   not  interfere  with    the  settling  of  the' 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  we  need  descend  no 
lower.     This  last   sort   of  writings    and  the   next 
before  it  might  make  one  class;  only  that  the  mo- 
tive of  writing  such  w  orks  as  Salvian's,  wants  dis- 
tinguishing.    Moreover^  it  has  no  imitation,  as  thi 
last  fiort  has. 

We  see  then  what  it  is  w  hich  Authors  undertake^ 
who  profess  to   treat   of  the  Canon  of  the  Nei 
Tcslament;    and    that  tlieir   undertaking*   reqtiirc 
readin^i*  and  critical  skill.     Fabricius^  a  Professor  at| 

the  learned  antlmr 
of 


Hamburgh^  who  died  in    1736, 


*  Tills  does  tint  seem  quite  a  clear  statement.     Salvian  pub- 
lished 11   Discourse  on  Avarice,  under  the  name  of  Timothftts^M 
— Christians  immediately  said,  is  this  written  by  Tiniotheus,  tJi 
whom   St.  Ptfui  addressed  two   Epistles?    there  is    not  sutficient 
proof  nf  that;   therefore,    if  this   Discourse  pretends   to   be   by 
ihat  Timotheus,  it  must  he  classtd  nith  opoa-i/ph at  hooks  :  Bishop 
Salomus  writes   to  Salvian   (his  quondam  preceptor)   to  ask  hiin 
about    this  matter;    ISalvian,   in   answer,  explains     1.  Why  ii^H 
wrote  to  tlie  Church  at   ail.     2,  Why  he  did  not  put  his  ow^H 
name  to  bis  Discourbe;  thmugb  mudesly,  kc,     3.   Why  be  pat 
the  name  of  7'imofht'm  ; — he  mt^ant  it  only  as  a  name  expressing 
Honor  of  God^  as  T/iffiphifus  was  a  name  expressing  Love  of  God, 
-^He  much  dreaded  ail  JtMeitoofi ;  ever)-  om  mmt  know,  that  his 
discourse   was    not  written  hy  St.   Paul's  Timotheus: — it  was  a 
book  merely  for    fnstmcfion,  then  what  signitred  the  name?  &rc 
— See  Salvian  to  Salomus* 
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i>f  the  Bibliolheca  Gitrca,   and   Lalina,   has  com- 
posed a  Codex  IKseitdepigraphus,  conLaining' Bf)oks, 
uliich  interfere  with  the  Cation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
iiient  ;  and  a  Codex  Aponyphiis,  containing  Books, 
wliich  interfere  with  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,^ Mr.  Jeremiah  Jones  has  made  a  com- 
plete   collection  ^'    of  spurious    Gospels,    &c.    wiih 
English    Translations ;   and    tias   prefixed   to  Uiem 
sensible  and  acute  remarks.      Lardner   has   taken 
notice  of  the  Subject,  in  the  fifth  Volume  of  his 
Works  ;  and  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  sixth  Volume.  ,^ — In  iGgg  Mr.  Tolund  pub- 
lished a  Book  called  Amyntor,  in  which  he  makesi 
all  possible  use  of  the  writing;s  here  spoken  of,  h\ 
overthrow  the  Authority  of  the  New  Testament  ; 
— the  answer  by  John  Richardmn  (once  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College)  lets  us  easily  into  this  part  of 
Theoh>«ical  Learning*,    and^  I  should  think,  must 
satisfy  every  candid  judgment. 

5.     If  it  he  asked,  in  a  summary  way,  how  we 
are  to  clear  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  from 
these  inferior  compositions,  and  set  it  above  them, 
as  of  Divine  Authority  ;  we  answer,  by  distinguish- 
ing between    what  was   written    or  authorized  by 
Apostles,  and  all  other  writings  ;  between  what  was 
reckoned  authentic,    and   what  was   thought  only 
edifying;  between  what  was  quoted  as  proof,  and 
what  was  quoted  on  account  of  tine  sentiment  or 
[fceautiful  expression,  as  we  quote  from  Shakespear^ 
f&c. — between  what  is  absurd  or  c<»ntradictory,  and 
what  is  rational  and  consistent  ;   between  what  is 
hnipported  by  fanciful  Heretics,  affecting  singularity 
land  novelty  :  and  what  is  supported  by  tlie  most 
Ifiumerous,  sober-minded,  and  learned  part  of  the 
[Church. —  Other    Criierm    may    occur   in    reading 
\  Richardson  s  Book  ; — or  that  of  Jones  \ 

Hence 

•  Lcland,   apeiilting  of  To! and,   calls   the  coJleciiaii  roinplete, 
'  Jones,  vnl.   I,  p,  87, 
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Hence  it  rullowSj  lh<it  the  wrilin^s  here  spoken 
of  do  not  really  justifj   the  infidel  in  rejecting  thcj 
Scriptures!  :  In  die  first  place^  it  i^^i  probable,  thatj 
infidels  generally  neglect  most  of  the  di^tinctionaj 
just  now  proposed  as  criteria;  which  clearly  cannot J 
be  justified  :~but  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Lardner,  - 
who  has  treated  this  subject  in   the  place  above* 
cited ;— with  regard  to  those  compositions^  which  i 
would   be   most  disgraceful   to  Christianity,  if  ad- 
mitted as  authentic,  he  observes^  that  the^e  "'  books  | 
were  not  much  used  by  the  Primitive  Christians;**^ 
—that  they  confirm,  in  reality,  ""  the  evangelicai 
History/*  as  they  are  forgeries,  affectations,  imita- 
lions ;  and,  of  course^  the  thing  imitated  must  be 
fiomething    valuable    and    honourable ;    they    also 
specify  the  names  of  Peter,  Paul,  &c.  ;  nay,  they 
profess  respect  for  them,     "  Few  or  none  of  tliese 
books    were  composed    before    the   beginning   of  < 
the  second  Century.''—''  The  Case  of  the  Apostles 
of  Christ  is  not  singular:"  **  divers  omtions  were 
falsely  ascribed  to  Demosthenes  and  Lysias" — Di- 
narchus,   Plant  us,   have  had  the  same  complimeni 
paid  to  them  :  a  part  of  Criticism,  Greek  and  Ro- 
man/is  employed  in  separatinggcnuine  writings  from 
spurious -but  no  one  has  writings  falsely  asciibed 
to  him,  who  is  not  very  much  celebrated  '\ 

A  few  instances  are  wanted  here  :  perhaps  the 
Letter  to  Jesus  Christ  from  Abgai^is  King  of  Edessa 
might  be  one  ;  as  it  lias  been  thought  genuine* 
Abgarns  was  a  name  (hke  Ptolemy,  Pharaoh,  &c  ) 
by  which  several  Kingsof  Edessa  were  called. —This 
Letter  and  the  answer  of  Christ  are  treated  by  Lard- 
ner*"  in  his  Testimonies,  and  by  J.  Jones;  -  other '^ 

instances 

•Lard,   iVorh,  vol.  V.   p,  412. 

**  See,  l>esides  what  was  quoted  before.  Lard,  Works^ 
\(»l    111.   p.   5:36'.  and  contents  of  Cbapterj  p.    I-Q3. 

•^  Lur<l  >\<>iks,  VJI.  '^23.    J^w  Jones,  vol.  11.  beginning, 
*  Sec  Mosheim'b  tables  allbe  end  of  his  Kcrlcs,  Huslory, 
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iniitances  might  be,  the  Gospel  of  tlie  Nazareiies;  a^ 
that  has  been  spoken  of,  Chap»  VL  from  Jones*. 
— The  Gospel  of  our  Savior's  Infancj/^,  and  the 
Gof»pet  of  Marj/,  or  Protevangelion  of  Jamcs^,^ 
What  Dr  Pov^  ell  '*  says  of  the  seven  controverted 
pieces  may  be  extended  to  the  best  of  these :  '*  the 
chief  arguments  for  tlie  Truth  of  our  Religion  are 
not  connected  with  the  determinations  of  these 
nicer  questions ;  the  History  of  Christ  and  hij* 
Apostles,  and  the  proofs  of  their  divine  autliorily, 
being  contained  in  Books  which  were  never  contro- 
verted." 

6.  Having  then,  as  we  should  hope,  removed 
the  spurious  and  Apocryphal  writings  out  of  the 
way,  or  pointed  out  the  method  by  which  the 
studious  may  remove  them,  let  us  go  on  to  consider 
the  genuineness  of  those  Writings,  which  we  judge 
to  have  Apostolic^al  Authority- — 

7.  Our  business  here  is  properly  with  Unbe- 
lievers, but  it  may  be  right  to  mention,  that  some 
sects  of  Christians  have  declared  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  to  be  in  many  places  corrupted. 
The  Manicheuns  did  this  in  the  greatest  degree; 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  they 
allowed  every  thing  in  the  New  Testament^  which 
did  not  interfere  with  their  own  peculiar  Opinions  ; 
they  allowed  our  Savior's  Parables,  Discourses^  &c. 
but  not  his  being  born  of  a  material  sub$innce^  nor 
his  being  circumcised,  nor  his  sacrificing  like  an 
Heathen,  nor  his  being  really  crucified.  They  also 
rejected  all  the  quotations  of  tlie  Old  Testament 
found  in  tin*  New  ;  because  they  rejected  the  Old 
Testament:  all  these  they  rejected,  as  giving  an 
account  of  nature  and  of  Christ,  inconsistent  with 

their 


•  Jonrs,  \i>\,  t,  p.  374. 
'  Janes,  viiK  11.   p.  19K 


•  Jones,  vol.  II,  p.  '2Ji3, 

*  Ptjwi'irii   Discourses,    p.  7*?- 
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tlieir  noiiftns  ol  the  t*\il  principle  in  Mailer,  Ami 
other  very  ancient  Sects  of  Cliristians  acted  in  the 
same  manner,  on  similar  principles". 

1  believe,  it  is  not  needful  tin-  u^  to  say  more,  in 
answer  to  any  ciiarge  of  ancient  Seels  against  the 
genuineness  r>f  ihe  New  Testament;  they  could 
not  say^  tliat  Christ  or  liis  Apostles  taught  any 
thing  wrong,  or  any  thing  w  hich  was  not  of  divine 
authority  ;  for  even  tlie  Manicheans  were  real 
Christians  ;  so  that  they  Imd  nothing  for  it  bnt 
saying,  that  any  thing,  which  they  could  not  admit, 
waii  iHferpofaied  ;  but  there  is  something  so  arbitrary 
and  foolish  J  in  thus  condemning  every  thing  which 
did  not  suit  their  preconceived  notions,  and  erasing 
it  at  once  unt  of  tlie  sacred  Code,  tliat  their  conduct 
w  ill  scarce  be  tollowed  as  an  exam]>le '' ;  nevertlie- 
less,  if  any  one  should  suspect  they  might  have 
more  to  say  for  themselves  than  we  now  allow,  he 
may  consult  Augustin*s  works;  he  may  see  wlmt 
Faustus  their  Bishop  had  to  urge;  and  he  may  be 
led  to  see,  wh*at  is  of  more  consequence,  Augnstin*s 
fine  writing  against  them.— !Mr.  Ricliardson  has 
translated,  and  Dr,  Lardner  1ms  tjuoted  some  j>bs- 
sages  worthy  to  be  read  and  admired  on  this  subject  ; 
which  indeed  go  farther  than  to  answer  Faustus, 
and  may  now  be  useful,  in  proving  the  genuineness 
of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testan^ent  against  infidels. 
— An  additional  reason  why  we  do  not  enter  farther 
into  Controversy  wilh  the  Manicheans,  and  other 
sects,  tliough  they  seem  to  come  directly  in  our  way, 
IS,  that  tliey  could  not  be  said  to  deny  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  as  such  ;  whatever  thry  acknow- 

ledged 

•  See  Laidner's  Heresies*  B.  I.  Sect.  10*  or  Works,  vol.  IX. 
p.  550.  and  t4  sew  he  re. 

*>  Martin  Luther  wished  to  dispute  the  Authority  of  the 
General  Epistle  of  James*  because  it  pressed  hard  upoa  his 
Notion  of  JuBtification  hv  Faith, 
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fudged  to  be  Scripturej  they  acknowledf^od  to  be 
divit»e :  aivd  the  parts  ihcy  rejected^  must  have 
amounted  to  moch  less  than  those  they  received, — 
Let  us  llien  return  to  our  reasoning  with  unbelievers. 


8.      In  reanonins:  about  the 


writing,  as  Rowley *s  Poems,  the'l^ 


genuineness  ot 


any 

BatrrXiKf/ ,    Of 

any  other^  we  usually  dwell  much  on  internal  marks, 
as  stile,  expression,  &c. ;  but  our  first  business  in 
the  present  case  is,  to  consider  the  external  evidence 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment:— and  that  might  carry  u»  into  discussions  of 
great  length:  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  as  unem- 
barrased  as  may  be,  let  us  firnt  consider  the  form 
and  nature  of  the  argument,  before  we  enter  upon 
such  particulars,  as  may  come  within  the  limits  of 
our  present  undertaking. 

The  arguments,  by  which  the  genuineness  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament  is  proved,  are  very 
well  pro}K)sed  and  expressed  in  Dr.  Powell's  4tli 
Discourse :  I  do  not  take  the  thoughts  tpiite  in  the 
Jiame  order,  but  dispose  them  with  a  view  to  what 
follows  in  these  Lectures, — If  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  antf  writings  that  are  ancient^  as  being  written  by 
the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  because  they 
come  down  to  us  ascribed  to  those  persons,  credit 
ii  certainly  to  be  given  to  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  works  of  St.  Matthew  and  the 
other  sacred  writers ;  nay,  we  may  expect  them 
to  be  owned  as  genuine  more  readily  than  the 
writings  of  the  Heathens,  because  more  persons 
have  concurred  in  ascribing  them  to  their  reputed 
authors,  than  in  ascribing  works  to  Heathens  :  and 
those  more  dispersed  through  the  world,  and  more 
tempted  to  deny  their  genuineness, — As  to  the 
identiti/  of  the  Books  in  (piestion.  as  to  their  being 
the  same  now  with  those  of  winch  the  ancients 
spake,,   we  cannot    doubt   it^   if  we    think    on    the 

number 
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number  of  Manuscripts^  Versicms,  Quotations,  anrf 
Comments^  which  the  researches  of  learning^  bring- 
to  our  view ;  and  these  independent  of  each  other  ; 
incapable  of  being  conceived  the  effects  of  any 
design  to  impose  upon  the  world.  Neither  is  there 
any  chasm  or  interval,  during  which  the  Testimo- 
nies of  which  we  speak  are  not  exhibited ;  they 
begin  from  tlie  personal  friends  and  acquaintance 
of  the  writers,  from  those  who  in  person  were  in- 
structed by  them  ;  and  are  continued  down  to  us 
in  an  uninterrupted  successifin.  Neither  were  these 
Testimonies  given  only  to  those  of  the  same  party 
with  the  Witnesses  themselves  ;  some  of  them  were 
given  in  the  most  public  manner  possible,  to  men 
of  different  descriptions  ;  they  were  received  with 
approbation  by  an  innumerable  company  of  friends  ; 
they  %vere  uncontradicted  even  by  enefm€».  Nay, 
the  genuineness  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  expressly  acknowledged  by  enemies  pos- 
sessed of  all  human  sources  of  information,  particu- 
iarly  able  and  nncomraonly  desirous  to  disprove 
and  deny  it, 

9.  Such  19  the  form  and  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment :  but  a  Student  will  wish  for  more  exact  and 
particular  information  :  he  must,  therefore,  be  put 
into  a  way  to  acquire  it.  Our  testimonies  come 
from  Friends,  or  Efiemies ; — the  Friends  are  the 
Christians,  the  Enemies  are  the  Heathens:  though 
there  are  some  Heathens,  whose  Testimonies  can 
scarce  be  called  that  of  eitlier  Friends  or  professed 
Enemies;  who  only  mention  circumstances  and 
events^  as  they  happened  to  come  in  the  way. 

With  regard  to  the  Testimonies  of  Friends,  wc 
can  scarce  take  a  better  method  tlmn  explaining  the 
nature  and  use  otLardner's  Credibitil^  of  the  Gospel 
History  :  adding  a  sfiort  account  of  his  ancient 
Testimonies. 

lie 
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He  begins  with    examining   the  facl5<,    that  are 
\  occasionalh/  iiiciUioned  in  the  New  Testiuuent,  such 
as  the  acts   of  the  Governors  of  Judea,  the  tenets 
f  of  the  Je\vis!i  Sects,  tlie  Roman  ciislonis,  &c. ; — 
pend  he  shews,  that  such  facts  are  agreeable  to  uhat 
[is  recorded  by  the  best  ancient  Historians  nearest 
-Ihe   time  spoken   of,   and   who  give   the  accounLs 
^ most   to   be  depended  on  :   He  observes^  that  the 
, Books,  which  contain  these  fatts^   were  believed; 
[tlmt  men  changed  their  lleligiouj  in  consequence 
>f  what  is  contained  in  ttiem, — His  conclusion  is, 
I  that  the  sacred  writers  must  have  written  what  they 
^knew  ;  and  that^  at  the  time  pretended,  viz.  before 
|the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  happened  in  tlie 
I  year  70  :  because  it  would  have  been  im|Kjssibie  for 
any  one  writer  to  have  copied  the  manners  of  eight  ; 
lenil  it  must  be  incredible,  that  eight  so  ditVerentj  so 
[separated,  could  have  combined  together  to  deceive 
|thc  world;  nay,  if  they  had,  tliat  they  cuuhl  have, 
Bt  any  distance  of  time,   com[iosed  an  account  of 
things  of  a  public  nature,  said  to  have  happened  so 
I  long  ago,  which  woukl  appear  so  hke  rentity,  as  to 
[induce  people  to  make  any  important  changes  in 
their  wny  of  Life. — Then,  if  they  did  write  the 
[Gospels  at  the  time  pretended,  the  t^cts  must  have 
ibeen    true  :    nobody   in  such    a   case    could  have 
id  milted  false  facts ;    at  least  not  such  facts,  and 
ittended   with    such    consequences.     And,    if  the 
Lfacts  related  in  the  Gospels  are  true,  (he  Christian 
Revelation  must  be  divine. — So  7Huch  is  dispatched 
\fin  one  Volume  ; — ^the  contents  of  it  rather  incroach 
ttjpon  some  subjects  to  be  treated  hereafter,  but  our 
account  of  the  work  before  us  ought  to  be  com- 
plete,—This  one  Volume  makes  iWJirst  part :  the 
second  part  consists  of  several  volumes  :  it  is  intended 
to  prove  the  credibility  of  the  principal  facts  of  the 
New  Testament  by  the  Testimony  of  the  Christian 

Fathcm : 
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Fathers:  o(  all,  or  ueaily  all,  the  Fathers  oF  the 
first  four  centuries,,  and  of  the  chief  ones  down  to 
the  beginnin^of  the  1 2th  century.  By  the  principal 
facts  of  the  New  Testament*  he  means  tliose  relat- 
ing to  St.  John  Baptist,  Jesas  Christ,  his  Apostles, 
&c.  — His  Method  is,  to  give  first  a  short  History 
of  each  Father,  referring  to  others^  who  give  one 
more  full :  then  to  discass  any  thing  singular  in 
the  character,  writings,  opinions  of  that  Father, 
and  clear  up  any  doubts  about  them  ;  then  lastly, 
having  tlius  thrown  all  light  upon  the  Testimony, 
and  set  it  in  a  right  point  of  view^  to  produce  the 
Testimony  itself;  —  that  is,  to  shew^  what  scriptures 
that  Father  owned^  quoted,  alluded  to  :— this  he 
does  with  very  commodious  recapiluJations,  and 
other  helps  of  divisions,  indexes,  &c. 

To  this  is  added  a  copious  and  elaborate  Supptc- 
ment^  in  which  he  treats  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  pub- 
lication of  it ;  and  gives  very  good  accounts  of  the 
Lives  of  the  eight  writers  :  which  lives  are  excellent 
lielps  towards  understanding  their  works» 

There  is  besides,  his  aticmil  Testimonies  of  Jew  § 
and  Heathens ;  in  which  lie  quotes  every  thing  in 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Antiquity,  that  has  any  rela- 
tion to  Christianity  ;  after  setting  it  in  a  right  light,, 
by  letting  his  reader  into  all  circumstiinces  of  time, 
place,  and  the  characters  of  the  Authors,-^ PfiVy^ 
writes    about   Christians ;    who    was    Pliny  ?   what 


kind  of  man  ?  in  what  station?  when?  where?  do 
his  writings  go  for  or  against  Christianity  ?—  &c.  -* 
What  knowledge  of  Christianity  do  they  shew  ?  such 
are  the  questions  which  he  answers. 

The  manner  of  this  w  riter  gives  me  pleasure,  as 
well  as  satisfaction  ;  he  is  clear,  easy,  accurate,  and 
candid :  he  has  been  *  called  *'  the  laborious  Lard- 

uer> 

■  By  Bp,  llallifiix.  Lartliier  himself  uses  **  hbonoud*  as  a 
(QmpUnifHt ;  li>  U'arburttrn  anxi  olhers,  Sec  L.'s  fFo/^^i  vol.  VllL 
p.  3S3, 
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ner,**  and  laborious  lie  must  have  beeu  ;  but  jet  lie 
never  scemn  to  7ne  to  lahour ;  he  is  always  smooth 
and  tincmbarrassed ;  you  go  through  a  volume 
without  feeling  any  fatigue  ;  reading  half  a  pam- 
phlet of  some  men's  uriting,  would  require  a  mucli 
greater  effort.  1  would  observe  of  him,  more  par- 
ticularly^ that,  when  he  quotes  a  passage  out  of  an 
ancient  Father,  you  are  at  first  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted with  something  superstitious  or  weak  in  it ; 
but,  when  he  comes  to  take  it  to  ])ieccs,  and  shew 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written,  you 
recover  your  feelings,  and  generally  your  esteem  for 
the  Father ;  forj  if  you  still  think  the  passage 
faulty  in  itself,  in  some  respects,  you  have  learnt 
how  to  make  proper  allowances. —This  remark  may 
]>roperly  enough  intnjduce  the  subject,  which  is 
next  to  be  treated ;  namely,  the  views,  witli  which 
we  are  to  peruse  those  ancient  Christian  writers, 
who  are  usually  called  the  Fathers. 

10.  The  imperfections  of  the  Fathers,  we  affirm, 
have  occasioned  their  being  read  with  too  little 
attention  :  this  has  not  always  been  the  case  ;  in 
some  ages,, too  much  attention  Ims  been  paid  tliem  : 
but  in  alJ  ages,  I  tliink,  some  knowledge  of  theai 
has  been  accounted  a  tpialificalion  of  the  Divine  : 
and  in  all  controversies,  1  believe,  each  party  has 
wished  to  have  the  Fathers'  on  his  side. — It  j^eems 
an  unaccountable  thing  beforehand,  that  men  of 
literature  should  have  engaged  themselves  totally 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  should  have  written 
copicmsly  and  fervently  in  defence  of  it's  doctrines, 
so  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their  own  times, 
and  yet  that  their  works  should  not  now  be  worth 
looking  into : — on  the  other  liand,  that  mere  men 
should  be  followed  implicity,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
provements of  later  ages  in  knowledge,  human  and 

divine, 

^MgutUly  Rcvn:w  lor  Jmie   17^3.      Ail.  7-  beginning. 
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divine,  is  a  thing  not  rashly  to  be  admitled  :— if 
then  we  are  neither  to  neglect  the  Falliers,  nor  let 
their  judgment  supersede  our  own,  what  notion 
are  we  to  entertain  of  their  merits  at  this  time? — 
In  order  to  get  some  satisfaction  on  this  (j  nest  ion. 
let  us  consider  the  Fathers  in  four  different  lights: 

As  records  of  Christian  Antiquity. 

As  preachers  of  Christian  Virtue. 

As  expositors  of  Holy  Writ. 

As  defenders  of  the  true  Christian  Doctrine. 

IK  As  repositories  of  Antiquity f  they  are  cer- 
laiiily  well  wortli  reading ;  there  is  no  pmctice  of 
the  ancient  Christian  Churches^  which  may  not 
be  made  useful  in  modern  times,  if  rightly  applied  ; 
allowing  for  difference  of  circumstances  :  and  even 
spurious  and  anonymous  works  may  answer  our 
purpose  here,  nearly  as  well  asthosetliat  are  genuine  ; 
so  long  as  we  are  not  deceived  as  to  the  time  when 
any  sentence  or  passage  was  really  written.  Chris- 
tians are  to  improve  by  experience,  as  well  as  other 
men  ;  and  experience  can  only  be  had  from  past 
events.  Amongst  things  particularly  to  be  noticed, 
we  may  mention^  1.  Ancient  CwK/ows^as  suppose, 
ceremonies  of  Ordination,  Baptism,  Lord's  Sup- 
per^ ranks  of  Officers,  Discipline,  &c.  &c.  :  - 
2,  Ancient  Doctrines  or  Opinions,  such  as  those 
concerning  the  nature  and  dignity  of  Christ  ;  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  with  his  assistance,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  ;  concerning  the  divine  govern- 
ment and  decrees  :  -  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments. 
&c. .  .what  those  opinions  were,  is  intirely  a  separate 
inc[uiry  from  what  they  ought  to  have  been.  — 3. We 
should  notice  Ancient  ScripiureSy  or  what  Books 
were  inferred  to  by  each  Father  ;  what  as  authentic^ 
what  as  only  useful,  ])ious,  or  virtuous:  —  In  this 
part  of  our  stutly  of  the  Fathers,  tlie  princi|)al 
caution  regards  the  doctrines.     When  men  speak 
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on  any  subject,  without  foreseeing  Disputes^  tliey 
use  words  with  less  care  than  they  would  do  if 
actually  engaj^ed  in  disputes  :  and,  when  words  so 
used  are  afterwards  quoted^  those  who  used  them 
seem  to  have  meant  more  than  they  really  did : 
Ihey  are  brought  as  favouring  one  side  or  the  other^ 
when  they  really  favoured  neither ;  nor  had  any 
idea^  properly  speaking,  of  the  question  in  debate 
—  .  •  Trhutas  did  not  at  first  imply  what  we  now 
mean  by  Trinitif, 

The  agreement*  of  all  the  Fathers,  eaVtremely 
dissentient  in  lesser  matters^  on  the  great  points  of 
Redemption,  Sanctification,  Immortality,  most  be 
a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  Christianity  and 
Yi^  fundamental  Doctrines. 

12.  As  preachers  of  Christian  Virtue,  we  may 
now  read  the  Fathers,  in  many  parts,  with  great 
profit,  if  we  enter  upon  the  work  with  a  right  idea 
of  them. — The  Christian  religion  was  to  them  every 
thing:  they  devoted  themselves  to  it  with  lieart 
and  soul  :  their  devout  affections  were  excited  and 
inllamed  to  a  degree  not  now  often  observable  in 
ordinary  life:  this  being  their  character,  when  we 
read  their  pious  meditations,  their  praises  of  virtue, 
and  tlieir  exhortations  to  sanctity,  we  may  catch  a 
spirit  of  Piety  and  Virtue,  which  we  in  vain  should 
attempt  to  attain  amidst  the  embarrassments  of 
Business,  or  the  dissipalionB  of  Pleasure. 

But,  if  we  confide  in  the  Fathers  as  understand- 
ing Virtue  very  si/siematicailt/,  we  may  be  deceived  ; 
God  leaves  Virtue  to  improve  gradually,  as  well  as 
other  things.  The  Fathers  are  to  be  conceived  ns 
having  explained  the  practical  Virtue  and  Piety  of 
the  Gospel,  or  as  having  applied  general  precepts 

to 

*  Que  parnii  taut  de  diversiteu  ils  adorent  tous  tin  mesnie 
Christ,  prcsseiil  txjus  line  nresnie  sanclilication,  esperent  tuus  une 
Qaesnic  itimiortalilc.     Dciilie,  p.  518. 
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io  pailiculHr  cases,  according  to  llie  slate  of  moralfty 
established  in  their  t)\vn  tunes  respectively  ;  but  we 
have  not  ground  for  saying,  that  they  g^avc  tlieni- 
selves  to  estimating  the  consequences  of  actions  by 
observation  or  experiment^  and  tliereby  improving 
the  received  morality,  and  forming  new  Rules  of 
Virtue;  or  to  refining  and  directing  tlie  moral  sense* 
Hence  some  things,  which  they  approved,  might 
now  be  disapproved  ;  and  every  thing  ought  to  be 
examined. — Our  business  then  ii^,  to  catch  ihewarmih 
of  their  Virtue  and  Piety ;  and^  allowing  for  the 
imperfections  incident  to  the  times  in  which  they 
livcdj  to  make  that  warmth  operate  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  in  our  own  times. — If  we  could 
make  the  people  /ee/  at  this  time,  what  Ambrose 
made  the  People  feel  at  Milan,  or  Gregory  at  Na- 
zianzuni^  en*  Leo  the  Great  at  Rome,  or  John 
Chrysostom  at  Constant! nople^  and  then  direct  (hem 
with  our  most  improved  morality,  we  might  do 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  Virtue,  that  is,  to  the 
happiness  of  Mankind. — To  quote  particular*?, 
would  carry  us  into  too  great  Icugtli  ;  but,  1  think, 
there  are  religious  and  moral  passages  in  some  of 
the  Fathers,  which  are  truly  beautiful,  and  greativ 
aflecting;  1  shall  nither  produce  and  recommend 
them  occasionally,  than  systematically. 

13.  As  Expositors  of  Scripture  we  may  profit 
by  the  Fathers,  if  we  are  aware  of  their  imperfec- 
tions, and  do  not  expect  that  from  tliem,  which 
they  could  not  have.— What  was  said  before  is  now 
again  applicable;  the  Fathers  applied  themselves 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  with  nndtvided  at- 
tention, with  intense  tbooght  and  holy  adn]iration, 
as  to  what  was  alone  worthy  to  be  studied.  No  part 
of  Scripture  was  neglected  Ijy  them  ;  they  were  so 
earnestly  intent  upcm  it,  that  not  a  jot  or  tittle 
escaped   them.      This^    with    the    advantages    they 
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had  *m  point  of  languages"  and  antiquities,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  remarks^  wliicli  il  must  be  very 
imprudent  in  any  age  to  neglect*  Criticism  im- 
|)rove9  indeed,  in  tlie  same  natural  projjression  with 
other  things ;  there  is  no  kind  of  meniial  improve- 
ment, which  does  not  improve  criticism ;  polite 
artii  refine  our  teelings  and  taste,  science  our  judg- 
ment; and  rellex  observations  on  these  im])rove- 
incnls,  and  other  phceuomena  of  human  nature, 
improve  botli  taste  and  understanding. 

It  mav  be  though t^  that  this  is  representing  taste 
and  criticism  as  in  a  more  advanced  state  now,  than 
in  the  Augustan  age  ;  1  believe,  lliey  are  ;  but  it  is 
iiatr  necessary  to  settle  that  matter  ;  we  have  no 
scriptural  comments  of  the  Augustan  age;  if  we 
could  have  had^  tliey  would  probably  have  been 
I  valuable ;  but,  before  the  principal  of  our  com- 
ments were  written,  taste  had  degenerated;  and 
the  Scriptures  had  seemingly  been  read  witli  to(^ 
little  critical  skill  and  attention  : — ^more  of  that  skill 
might  have  prevenfed  that  excess  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  into  which  some  ancients  ran  :  They 
were  probably  led  into  it  by  studying,  with  a  warm 
imagination,  Prophecies,  and  Types,  and  Parables, 
and  Alhisions  ;  by  our  Saviours  not  opening  the 
whole  of  liis  Plan  during  his  Life-time  ; — but  it  is 
our  business  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  we  are  able, 
when  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  should  be 
plain,  and  when  it  should  be  understood  as  imply- 
ing something  beyond  the  Letter. 

The  result  is,  we  must  expect  to  find  modern 
criticism  fall  in  more  with  our  modern  notions  than 
ancient  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  we  have  really  im- 
proved upon  the  ancient,  though  sometimes  by  its 
assistance  ; — but  still  we  must  be  aware,  tliat  there 
may   be  fashionable  errors  at  anv  time  ;  and  that 
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the  ideas  which  are  familiar  to  us^  when  we  hear 
certain  expressions^  were  not  always  what  those 
expressions  would  have  suggested  in  our  Savior's 
time- — Be  il  that  Mr.  Locke  lias  best  explained  Si, 
Pauts  Epistles*;  his  explanation  may  not  super- 
sede all  attention  to  remarks  of  the  ancients  on 
particular  passag*es :  were  any  one  about  to  see 
whether  Mr.  Locke  could  not  be  improved  upon,  I 
apprehend  he  sliould  consult  the  ancients  occasion- 
ally ;  though  possibly  they  may  afford  greater  lielp 
on  other  parts  of  Scripture^  than  on  those  whicli 
Mr.  Locke  has  explained. 

14.  As  Defenders  of  the  pure  Christian  Faith,  or, 
in  other  words^  as  polemic  divines,  the  Fathers  may 
still  be  read  with  improvement:  for  some  old  here- 
sies seem  to  be  extinct,  when  the  seeds  of  them 
reraain,  ready  to  spring  forth  at  any  time*  The 
causes  of  Heresies  seem  peniiaiient ;  sucli  as  abhor- 
rence of  particular  tenets ;  perplexity  about  some 
mysterious  doctrine  ;  tenderness  for  sinners  ; — zeal 
for  Scripture,  for  Reason,  lor  the  honor  of  the 
Deity  ; — desire  of  novelty  ;  pride  of  taking  llie  lead ; 
' — most  heresies  have  arisen  from  one  or  otlier  of 
these  causes  ;  and  these  causes  may,  at  any  future 
time,  produce  the  same  eflects  with  some  trifling 
variations. — But  even  those  ancient  heretical  no- 
tions, which  have  so  decayed  that  tliey  occasion 
no  wars  or  violent  contentions  at  present,  are  op- 
posed in  Creeds  and  other  confessions  of  Faith  ; 
these  ought  to  be  understood;  and  we  tind  very 
nearly  the  same  notions  every  now  and  then  break- 
ings out  into  Controversy.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  very 
useful  to  be  able  to  trace  the  deviations  of  the 
human  mind  throooh  a  succession  of  ages:  an  error 
thus  traced,  has  a  very  different  appearance  from 
the    same  error   seen  only    at    one   single  time. — 

1  should 

•  Dr.  Balguy,  Cliarge  If^t.  (p.  175,) 
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I  should  think  il  would  be  acknowledged,  from  tlie 
passag;es  which  occur  in  Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
Hiat  Ihc  Ancients  express  themselves  well  on  con- 
troverted subjects,  and  shew  a 'depth  and  clearness 
(*f  reasoning'^  where  the  question  recjuires  it. 

There  is^  however,  an  Acrimony  in  the  ancient 
controversialists,  which  we  may  pardon  sometimes, 
hut  which  we  ought  never  to  imitate:  we  may 
])ardon  it^  when  it  seems  to  arise  from  a  zeal  fur 
what  is  good,  though  a  zeal  not  founded  in  know- 
ledge :  Men,  taking  for  granted  the  justness  of  their 
Opinions,  fancy  that  they  ought  to  treat  all  opposi* 
tion  to  them  as  treason  to  the  Majesty  of  God ;  as 
insult  upon  his  Son  :  whereas^  two  men  cannot  in 
reality  be  contending  about  any  thing  more  than 
the  comparative  value  of  two  human  judgements  ; 
they  can  only  weigh  fallibility  against  fallibility  : 
and,  since  every  church  has  a  right  to  judge  for 
itself,  no  attack  should  be  used  on  one  side,  which 
should  not  be  allowed  on  the  other. — Possibly  tliose 
Fathers,  who  indulged  too  much  acrimony^  might 
follow  unthinkingly  what  lliey  find  in  the  Old 
Testament  about  severity  to  Idolatrous  Nations;  or 
some  terms  of  reproach  used  in  the  New  :  but,  if 
they  did,  they  did  not  consider  sufficiently  difie- 
rence  of  circumstances. — When,  therefore,  we  con- 
sult the  Fathers,  with  a  view  to  controversy,  we 
may  apply  their  arguments,  as  far  as  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  question  ;  avoiding  their  acrimo- 
niouB  invectives^, — When  we  compare  a  modern 
controversy  with  an  ancient  one,  we  discern  fre- 
quently from  what  common  cause  they  proceeded  ; 

and 


.*  It  is  but  justice  to  allow,  that  there  caiiuoL  be  a  finer  precept 
"lit  controversy    than  that  of  Augusdn's  quoted    by   Lardner, 
n  No,  4.  of  Conlr,   EpisL  Fundationis.— See  Lardiiers  AVorks, 
\  vol.  III.  p,  54.5,     The  passage  ininipdiately  before  it  is  also  very 
gptid  !  •'  I  III  in  Tos  srpviant,"  Arc, 
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and  seeing'  that,  as  it  eolarges  our  views,  lias  a 
tendency  to  abate  conlention,  -  As  a  Corollary,  we 
may  remark,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  of 
adopting  any  accounts  of  the  tenets  of  Heretics, 
from  their  adversaries.  I  fear  the  cases  are  much 
too  numerous,  in  which  this  caution  would  be 
useful. 

15.  And  now,  if  we  review^  our  directions  about  * 
reading;  the  Fathers,  we  shall  find  them  reducible 
to  one  :  — We  must  nmke  allowa?i€€S  for  the  circmn- 
stances,  in  which  the  Father;*  wrote.  If  we  follow 
this  direction,  we  shall  find  an  Apolojry  for  what 
has^  In  fact ^  occasioned  the  greatesi  dislike  to  them  : 
and  that  is,  their  recounting  superstitions  Stories 
of  miracles,  and  spirits,  and  judgment^.  — The 
charge  seems  something  of  this  sort:  — either  tlie 
Fathers  believed  the  stories,  or  not ;  if  they  believed 
them,  they  were  weakly  credtitoKs  ;  if  not,  tliey  were 
false  and  deceitJui—l^Ue  truth  seemn  to  be,  that 
they  were  guilty,  in  some  degree,  of  hoik  these  faults  ; 
sometimes  they  were  too  credulous,  sometimes  they 
gave  into  a  degree  of  pious  fraud,— Can  this  he 
allowed,  and  yet  any  sufficient  Apology  be  made 
for  them?  let  us  try  ;  first,  with  reg*ard  to  pious 
fraud;  then,  with  regard  to  credulity/. 

As  to  pious  fraud,  it  might  take  place  either  w  hen 
they  partly  believed,  or  when  tliey  could  not  be  said 
to  believe  at  all.  When  men  partly/  believe,  they 
can  deceive  themselves,  so  as  to  lessen  their  blame 
of  them.selves,  especially  when  their  insincerity 
is  all  intended  to  promote  the  cause  of  Reli- 
gion.—In  a  fit  of  zeal,  not  only  religious,  but 
political,  or  even  scientific  men  are  often  capable 
of  admitting  a  great  deal  of  Sophistry  ;  they  neglect 
to  sift  their  motives  of  conduct,  and  push  forward 
towards  their  desired  end.  I  do  not  say,  this  is 
right,  but  it  h  what  men  often  do,  who  are  gene- 
rally accounted  men  of  good  character;  it  is  only 
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on  this  footing'  the  Fathers  are  in  some  degree  ex- 
cusable ;  because  they  are  no  worse  than  other 
grave  and  regular  men,  Soppose  that,  in  some 
cases^  they  cannot  be  said  to  believe  even  in  part, 
ihen  it  seems  more  difficult  to  excuse  them.  But 
we  can  say,  that  pious  fraud  mujit  have  had  great 
power  of  seducing,  when  it  was  little  blamed ; 
indeed^  we  seldom  expect  more  of  men,  than  that 
they  should  follow  established  maxims  of  Virtue. 
Mosbeim*  tells  us,  that  the  Platonists  (Christians 
so  called,  as  I  understand)  ''  asserted  the  innocence 
of  defending  the  truth  by  artifice  and  falsehood  ;" 
and  "this  method"  *' was"  "  almost  universally 
approved/*  Nay,  it  was  so  established,  as  to  have 
a  name ;  to  do  a  thing  on  this  footing  was  to  do  it 
€economicaUjf^,  kut  okijvofxiaif.  -  Those  who  fell  short 
of  this  degree  of  falsehood,  might  yet  imagine,  that, 
if  they  could  any  way  convert  a  sinner^  heaven 
would  reward  them;  or  that  the  sinner  himself 
would  be  thankful,  as  a  man  is,  who  has  been 
cheated  into  a  place  of  safety,  when  he  was  intoxi- 
cated. —  In  commo!!  life,  we  often  find  things 
tending  this  way.  Connoisseurs  in  paintings,  an- 
tiquities, &c.  are  sometimes  thieves  and  corruptors 
of  Servants,  &c,  if  they  be  not  misrepresented : 
those  who  preside  in  a  national  religion  are  apt  to 
have  views  to  the  eftecls  of  truth,  instead  of  desiring 
the  truth  simply  ;  and  to  encourage  any  popular 
defences  of  their  own  tenets  :  Reasons  of  State  might 
be  mentioned  here. — When  a  man  feels  his  enthu- 
siasm successful,  there  springs  up  in  his  mind  a  wish 
to  make  some  political  use'  of  it^  &c, 

16.  Bui 

•  Cent,  3.  Part  11.  Chap.  lii.  Sect.  10,— Svo.  vol.  I.  p.  232. 
^Gataker  ad  M.  Antonini,    lib.    xi,  p.   330,  &c— quoted  in 

Mosh^im,  ibidem. 

*  Bishop  Warburton  somewhere  talks  of  the  Roguery,  that  is 
mpi  In  mix  itself  with  Enthusiasm. 
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\ii.  Bul  lo  come  to  the  charge  of  credulilif.^^ 
Now  credulity  at  one  time  should  not  be  Judged 
by  light  obtained  at  a  subsequent  time.  Incredulity 
is  the  very  same  fault  wilh  credulity  ;  both  consist 
in  preferring  a  lower  degree  of  probability  to  an 
higher  :  to  avoid  both  ib  to  judge  as  well  as  possible 
in  given  circiunstances;  it  seenis^  therefore,  as  if 
it  would  be  a  complete  vindication  of  the  Fathers, 
if  the  wisest  men  of  their  times  were  as  credulous 
as  themselves \ — The  etder  Plinj/y  who  wrote  the 
Natural  History,  died  about  the  year  79 :  the 
yotmger  Pliny  lion rished  early  in  the  second  century ; 
L*ardner  makes  him  to  lie  in  his  Province  of  Pontus 
and  Bithynia  from  106  to  108. — Plutarch  died  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  second  century  ;  and  the 
Emperor  Julian  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  :— 
these  men  were  in  high  estimation^  and  yet  their 
superstition  and  credulity  seem  to  have  been  equal 
to  those  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  Even  Lucian, 
that  great  ridiculer  of  superstitions  folly,  seems  to 
have  had  a  Vision,  when  he  wanted  to  run  away 
from  his  Master:  his  Master  was  a  Statuary  and  his 
Uncle.  ^ 

Plifiy  Senior  was  so  superstitious,  that  his  Edtto^W 
Hardouin,  speaks  of  his  superstition  as  a  topic  in  the 
Preface,     (not    far  from    the    end)    and   makes   an 
apology  for  it,  which  adds  to  the  force  of  our  ar- 
gument ;  namely,  that  other  authors  had  recorded 
as  strange  things  as  he.     He  speaks  (Nat.  Hist.  2. 
30.)  of  eclipses,  as  owing  to  Caesar's  Death,  and 
the   Antonine   war ;   and  as  having  continued  iMl 
some  degree  almost  a  year.     At  the  opening  of  the 
second  Book  he  calls  the  fforM a  Deity  :— He  speaks 
(Lib»  7.  Cap.  52,  or  53)  of  dead  people's  revivingi[l 
and  makes  a  general  observation,  '^  ha;c  est  conditio 

''  niortalium/' 

'  Ser-  Hume's  Nattiral  History  of  Heligion,  Sect.  12,  p,  46% 
8vn.  ahmtt  the  **uperstitinii  of  Pompf*)^  &c. 
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mnrtalium."  — '*^  FiBminarum  sexus/'  says  he/'  huic 
malo  videtur  maxime  opportunus/'  that  is,  for 
lying^  dead  a  long*  time  before  reviving  ; — and  then 
he  adds  a  foolish  reason,  taken  from  the  corruga- 
tion of  the  UteruB.     (P.  408  of  voL  I.  Hardoutn.) 

Pliny  Junior  was  extremely  superstitious.  For  a 
proof  of  thisy  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  refer  to 
his  Epistle  to  Sura^,  describing  some  as  good 
Ghosts,  as  ever  old  woman  believed  in  ;  and  pro** 
fessing  himself  inclined  to  give  credit  to  them  ;  or 
rather,  saying  that  he  does  give  credit  to  them, 
though  he  desires  the  judgment  of  his  correspond- 
ent :  more  instances  of  his  superstition  are  to  be 
found  in  Lardner's  ancient  Testimonies  ^ 

Plutarch  admits  the  same  train  of  ideas  with 
PUny  Senior.  In  Bishop  Peai^on  '^  on  the  Creed, 
we  have  an  expression  quoted  from  a  treatise  intitled, 
in  Latin,  "  De  his  qui  serti  puniuntur/'  in  which 
we  find  the  following  story ;  (pretty  near  the  end.) 
Thespesiu.%  who  belonged  to  Soli  fin  Cyprus,  or 
Cilicia,)  had  been  very  vicious,  and  had  been  told 
by  an  Oracle,  that  he  would  be  better,  after  he 
had  been  dead.  He  fell  from  an  height  and  dislo- 
cated bis  neck,  and  revived  the  third  day,  just  aa 
they  were  going  to  bury  him. 

Julian's  superstition  seems  to  have  appeared  chiefly 
in  hii  great  anxiety  about  sacrificing  to  the  Heathen 
Deities.     The  account  of  it  in  Lardner's  Testimo- 
nies 

•Plin.  Kp.  Lib.  vti.  Ep.  27. 

*  Works,  vol,  VIJ.  p.  330. 

*  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  p.  528,  4to,  or  p,  26l,  foKo.  Art  5, 
ftboot  Third  dati. 

By  looking  into  Larduer*s  Testimonies,  many  inslnnces  might 
be  found  of  sup^rerstitious  Stories  in  sensible  Healhen  Writers  of 
the  4th  Century,  ^c.  Not  to  mention  Philostratus,  who  might 
have  a  design;  See  Lardner's  Articles  (Works,  vol,  IX.)  of  Zo- 
aimns^  Mannus,  and  Daroascius, 

If  2 
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nies  seems  sufficientj  and  to  lliat  therefore  I  wilf 
refer  •- 

I  might  mention  Socrates^  and  Plato  %  had 
they  not  lived  too  long  before  the  Fathers  ;  I  might 
mention  Porphyry^  and  others,  would  it  not  carrv 
us  too  far;  they  were  all  what  we  should  now  call 
saperstilious  :  and  yet  it  is  always  tacitly  taken  for 
grai>ted,  when  the  superstition  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
'lians  is  blamed,  or  ridiculed,  that  these  men,  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking,  were  free  from  super- 
stition. 

Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  undervalue 
the  classical  authors  in  those  things  for  which  we 
admire  them  ;  or  particularly  to  blame  them,  or  even 
the  adversaries  of  Chrii^tianity,  for  their  weakness. 
Aristotle  understood  many  things  relating  to  man, 
as  well  as  we  do  now  ;  1  would  not  neglect  those 
thing;s^  because  he  cimld  not  account  for  the  Phse- 
nomena  of  the  Rainbow'' ;  if  he  talked  about  the 
Rainbow,  tike  other  knowing  men  of  his  time,  he 
talked  well  enough.  And,  vvlioever  talks  about 
Ghosts  and  witches^  and  prodigies,  like  those  of 
his  own  time,    who  are  best  informed^   is  not  to  be 

thought 

*  vou  rn.  p.  26. 

"*  1  ibink  Socrates  should  not  be  passed  over  ;  ihe  best  account , 
of  bis  being  superstitious,  according  to  the  superstition  of  hi* 
age,  is,  I  should  think,  in  Nares's  Essay  on  his  Demon. — Lon- 
don, 17S2.  See  particularly  note  (H),  where  the  credulity 
of  several  great  men  is  mentioned. — And  in  note  (K)  Xenophon 
is  added  to  the  number*  P*  8.  IVIr.  Nares  lays  it  down  lu  a 
proposition  to  he  proved  by  him,  '*  That  a  single  instance  of 
error,  or  of  superstition,  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the 
character  even  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men/'  He  has  no 
view  to  any  Christians^  in  proving  this. 

•^  De  Hep.  lib,  x,  p.   7<5l,  Ed.  Franc,   l602. 

*'  Lardner,  Old  Stories  m  the  Life  of  Pythagoras :  perfaapi 
only  adapted,  and  handed  forward  by  Porphyry. 

•  Might  not  this  be  extended  to  Mmcsf 

^  Bp.  Jewel  was  superstitious  about  Witches.  Middleton'ft 
inquiry,  p.  22 K  Note. 
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thought  deficient^^'  in  uiiderj^tanding.  There  is  no- 
thing impossible  in  the  nature  ot  things,  that  we 
know  of,  in  accounts  of  Spirits,  &c,  their  incre- 
dibility arises  from  a  long  train  of  experience  :  nay, 
even  now^  many  people  of  very  good  undersUindings, 
that  is,  capable  of  any  reasoning,  arc  superstitious; 
and  many  of  weak  understandings  are  free  from 
superstition ;  on  what  this  depends,  may  not  yet  be 
perfectly  decided. —We  conclude  then,  that  the 
Fathers  are  not  to  be  thought  wliolh  unvyorthy  of 
attention,  on  account  of  their  credulity. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned,  that  some  06 
their  Stories  want  alt  sorts  of  Apologies,  though 
possibly  there  are  none  of  tliem^  which  may  not  be 
excused  one  way  or  another,  so  as  to  prevent  harm 
to  Christianity^  and  take  off  any  argument  against 
it. — I  feel  myself  most  affected,  when  the  Fathers 
speak  of  strange  events,  as  having  come  within 
their  own  knowledge:  — here,  I  supjiose  the  case  to 
have  been,  that  they  were  earnest  to  receive  ac- 
counts, and  ready  to  admit  evidence  seeming  to 
support  their  Holy  <'au.se ;  and  we  know,  that 
evidence  will  be  offered  and  persisted  in,  w  lienever 
it  is  likely  to  be  well  received.  By  accepting  such 
evidence,  the  ancient  Fathers  have  certainty  left 
their  successors  a  difficult  task;  I  mean,  that  of 
clearing  the  Reality  from  all  that  rubbi.sh,  under 
which  it  is  buried.  But  the  incidental  good  of 
this  evil  may  be  great:  it  may  induce  us  to  study 
what  we  might  have  neglected  :  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  as  there  must  be  ^'  Heresies,  so  there 
must  be  doubt,  and  labour.  The  ancients  seem 
more  easy  to  be  defended  than  those  '  moderns, 
^  who  have  adopted  many  of  their  superstitions, — 

Though 

'  Bp.  Fisher  and  others  believed  ilnf  Uo\y  Maid  of  Kent  U» 
be  a  Prophetess: — See  ^hddleton's  Inquiry,  p.  118*— Qu.  Did 
ibey  not  $ometimtn  suspect  ?^ — a  IxHkf 

^  1  Cor.  xu  It)*  »  Cave,   riikniont. 
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nies  seems  sufficient^  and  to  Lha'  joriin's  idea 
rexcr  •  riort  of  fibstr^^ct 

I  might  mention  Socrat-  ^^rm,  with  Bi*^ho|) 
they  not  hved  too  long  befr  deserves  credit  with 
mention  Porphyry'*  and  ^,^^  ^^^  believed  in 
us  loo  far ;  they  were  ^^^y  if  you  please)  mii^ht 
superstitious:  audi'  ^^,,(  of  iAew,  and  yet  a  credible 
grafted,  when  the  _^^^^ 

tians  is  blamer*  ,.^  ^,i,g|  has  been  said  would 
whom  1  have  '  f,  om  being  the  consequence  of 
stition.  /don's  Inquiry  into  the  mimculous 

,    ^ijii^ht   also  tend   to    obviate  the    bad 
,    '  itiodern  work^  called  an  Essay  on  Old 
admir   .  ^.  '^^^^eially  if  these  remarks  on  Credulity 
A        j^ V^  ^^'*^'^  what  is  said  on  Celibacy,  under 
^,t<f  Article  of  the  Church  of  England^  on  the 

Mf,^foi'e  we  close  this  subject  of  the  ancient  Chris- 

.  ^  fathers,   we   should   mention   Uie    work    of 

2j,n«-  i^£iili^3  a  Minister  of  the  French  reformed 

rf0vch,  pretty  early  in  the  last  Century,     His  view 

jg^  to  shew,   that  the  Romanists  pride  themselves 

loo  much  on  the  supposed  agreement  of  the  Fa- 

thers  w  ith  their  Opinions.     With  this  view,  Mons. 

Daille  shews  witii  what  restrictions  the  Authoritv 


Not  tb 
the  cla.« 


of  the  Fathers  ought  to  be  allow  ed  :  he  first  marks 
out  several  difliculties  in  ascertaining  any  sense^ 
which  can  properly  be  called  the  sense  of  the  Fathers; 
and  then  shews,  that,  if  sucli  sense  or  opinion  could 
be  ascertained,  there  would  be  good  reason  to  think 
it  fallible.    In  doing  tliis,  he  shews  great  learning, 

and 


»  Remarks,  3.  p.  145-  *»  On  Proph.  p,  198. 

=  Perhaps  the  Instances  of  prodigies  about  Julian  might  be 
tis  itmcli  to  the  purpose  as  any,  in  this  place;  see  Lard.  Work?, 
vol,  VIII.  p.  366*  where  we  see  how  freely  Lardner  declares  th« 
Fathers  unworthy  oi  credit. — Their  ztai^  or  (kit station  of  Julian. 
worked  }tp  by  degrees,  made  tliem  so  iti  the  present  instance;  wc 
must  try  every  evidence ;  as  well  as  every  spirit* 
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•ood  understanding;;  but  he  speaks  too  much 
'vocate,  and  is  not  averse  to  making  an 
ri  his  own  side  strong,  and  on  his  adver- 
— towards    the    conclusion,     he   says 
^gs   in   favour   of  the    Fathers,  but 
4ipressed  into  too  small  a  compass  to 
effect;  had   he  quoted  as   many  instances 
Import  his  commendations  as  his  restrictions, 
^.vhich   I   think  he  mig-ht  have   done)    he    would 
have  made  his  work  more  pleasing,  and  more  ge- 
nerally useful ;  and  he  would  have  done  more  Jus- 
lice  to  his  Subject. 
I         17.     We  must  now  recollect,  tliat  our  imme- 
diate concern  is  proving  the   genuineness  of  the 
I    Books  of  the   New  Testament  by  exienial  testi* 
mony; — and  that  we  proposed  to  bring  as  witnesses, 
first  our  Friends,  and  secondly  our  Enemies.     Hav- 
ing  put  the  Student  into  a  way  of  examining  and 
I   receiving  the  testimony  of  Friends  to  Christianity, 
I   we  must  now  give  some  account  of  its  adversaries. 
i         The  three  principal  are  Celsus,  Porphi/rj/,  and 
Julian :  and  these  three  are  mentioned  sometimes 
without  any  others'' ; — Celsus  is  placed  by  Lardner 
so  eariy  as  the  year  17^;  t>ut^  'i*'  country  is  men- 
tioned where  he  lived.     Indeed  nothing  more  seems 
Ito  be  said  of  him^  than  that  he  was  an  Epicurean 
Philosopher. — He  was  probably  the  Celsus,  to  whom 
Lucian  addressed  his  Pseudomantis:  he  wrote  an 
elaborate  work,    the   only  w<»rk   we  know  of  his, 
professedly  against  the  Christians,  called  A070S  oKfidMi 
the  true  IVord:  this  Origen  answered  in  a  work 
divided  it) to  eight  Books, — ^We  have  not  the  ob- 
jections ihemselvesj  as  pubhshed  by    Celsus,    but 
only  quotations  in  the  answers. 

Indeed, 


I 


*  Lard.   Works,  vol*  VIH.  p.    1,  vSrc.    from  Jerom   de  Vir, 
iUtietr.  proem* 
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Though  we  were  to  grants  that  Dr.  Jortiii's  idea 
of  Pauiinus^  might  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  abstract 
idea  of  a  Father^  yet  we  must  affirm,  with  Bishop 
Haiifax^^  that  such  a  person  deserves  credit  with 
regard  to  Facts.  A  Farmer,  who  believed  in 
Ghosts  (in  the  l6th  Century  if  you  please)  might 
give  a  suspected  account  of  them,  and  yet  a  credible 
account  of  common  fads, 

I  should  hope,  that  what  has  been  said  would 
prevent  infidelity  from  being  the  consequence  of 
reading  Dr.  Middleton's  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous 
powers: — it  might  also  tend  to  obviate  the  bad 
eflects  of  a  modern  work^  called  an  Essay  on  Old 
Maids;  especially  if  these  remarks  on  Credulity 
were  joined  with  wliat  is  said  on  Celibacy^  under 
the  32d  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the 
Marriage  of  Priests ^ 

Before  we  close  this  subject  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  we  should  mention  tlie  work  of 
Mons,  Daille,  a  Minister  of  the  French  reformed 
Church,  pretty  early  in  the  last  Century,  His  view 
is,  to  shew,  that  the  Romanists  pride  themselves 
too  much  on  the  supposed  agreement  of  the  Fa- 
thers  with  their  Opinions.  With  this  view,  Mons. 
Dailfe  shews  with  what  restrictions  the  Authority 
of  the  Fathers  ought  to  be  allowed  :  he  first  marks 
out  several  difficulties  in  ascertaining  any  sense, 
which  can  properly  be  called  the  sense  of  the  Fathers; 
and  then  shews,  that,  if  such  sense  or  opinion  could 
be  ascertained,  there  would  be  good  reason  to  think 
it  faUible.    In  doing  this,  he  shews  great  learning, 

and 

»  Remarks^  S.  p.  145.  ^  On  Proph.  p.  19^. 

^  Perhaps  the  Instances  of  prodigies  about  Juittm  might  be 
as  much  to  the  purpo&e  as  any,  in  this  place;  see  Lard*  Works, 
voL  VIIL  p.  366.  where  we  see  how  freely  Lardner  declares  the 
Fathers  unworthy  of  credit. ^'l  hen  ziatf  or  dctcdution  of  Julian, 
worked  ifp  hy  degrees,  made  them  so  in  the  preeent  imtance;  we 
must  try  every  evidence ;  as  well  as  every  spirit. 
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and  a  good  understanding;  but  he  speaks  too  much 
as  en  advocate,  and  is  not  averse  to  making  an 
argument  on  his  ovvn  side  strong,  and  on  his  adver- 
sary's weak: — towards  the  conclusion,  he  says 
handsome  things  in  favour  of  the  Fathers,  but 
they  are  oompressed  into  too  small  a  compass  to 
have  an  effect;  had  he  quoted  as  many  instances 
to  support  his  commendations  as  his  restrictions, 
(which  I  think  he  might  have  done)  he  would 
have  made  his  work  more  pleasing,  and  more  ge- 
nerally useful ;  and  he  would  have  done  more  Jus- 
iice  to  his  Subject. 

If.  We  must  now  recollect,  that  our  imme- 
diate concern  is  proving  the  genuineness  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament  by  external  testi- 
mony;— and  that  we  proposed  to  bring  as  witnesses, 
first  our  Friends,  and  secondly  out  Enemies.  Hav- 
ing put  the  Student  into  a  way  of  examining  and 
receiving  the  testimony  of  Friends  to  Christianity, 
we  must  now  give  some  account  of  its  adversaries. 

The  three  principal  are  Celsus,  Porph^r^,  and 
Jidian:  and  these  three  are  mentioned  sometimes 
without  any  olhe^s'^; — Celsus  is  placed  by  Lardner 
so  early  as  the  year  176;  but  no  country  is  men- 
ttoned  where  he  lived.  Indeed  nothing  more  seems 
lo  be  said  of  him,  than  that  he  was  an  Epicurean 
Philosopher. ^hle  was  probably  tlie  Celsua,  to  whom 
Lucian  addressed  his  Pseudomantis:  he  wrote  an 
elaborate  work,  the  only  wc»rk  we  know  of  his, 
professedly  against  the  Christians,  called  AoyosaX?;^*??, 
the  true  fVord:  this  Origen  answered  in  a  work 
divided  into  eight  Books.— We  liave  not  the  ob- 
jections Ihemseives,  as  published  by  Celsus,  but 
only  quotations  in  the  answers. 

Indeed, 


*  Lard.   Works,  vol,  MIL  p.   1,  kc.    from  Jerom   de  Vir. 
illaslr,  proem. 
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Indeedj  this  remark  may  be  made  general ;  the 
works  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  are  missing: 
lost  in  some  way  or  other  ;  it  seems  as  if  zeal  had 
destroyed  some  of  them,  because  we  know  there 
were  Edicts  of  Constantine  and  Tlieodosius  Junior 
ordering  them  to  be  burnt:  ))ut  it  has  been  also 
said,*  that  they  were  despised  and  disreg-arded; 
which  seems  not  unlikely  from  what  remains  of 
them: — That  they  are  not  extant  is  a  thing'  to  be 
lamented,  as  they  would  do  us  probably  much 
more  good  than  harm;  and  as  ttve  want  of  them  is 
apt  to  raise  imaginations^  that  they  contained  more 
than  they  really  did.  It  seems  clear,  that  what  we 
find  quoted  as  Celsus's  may  be  depended  upon  as 
his;  because  Origen  did  not  know,  that  the  works 
of  Celsus  would  be  lost;  and  he,  of  course,  an- 
swered those  arguments,  which  appeared  to  him 
most  dangerous  to  his  Religion. 

But  the  testimonj/  that  Celsus  Ims  incidentaUy 
given  is  very  vahiable  ;  it  appears  from  him,  that  the 
Jews  expected  a  Messiah^  that  almost  all  those  things 
had  been  said  to  happen  to  Jesus,  which  our  New 
Testament  affirms;  there  are  quotations  out  of 
three  Gospels,  though  the  Evangelists  are  noinained^ 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament^  and 
not  out  of  any  of  tlie  false  Gospels.  He  confirms 
(all  in  the  way  of  objeGtion)  the  Christian  accounts 
of  the  propagalion  of  the  Gospel ;  and  seems  to  have 
known  of  the  principal  Heresies,  He  may  be  said 
to  confirm  the  accounts  of  the  Miracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  partly  by  accusing  the  Christians  of 
Magic.  —  This  may  suffice  for  our  purpose :  particu- 
lars may  be  found  in  Lardner's  ancient  Testimonies^ 
or  in  Origen  against  Celsus,  where  there  are  sum- 
;wGne»  of  Celsus's  objections. 

Porphyry 

•  Clir>s.  de  S.  Bab.     Or.  2.  Tom.  II.  p.  .>3!).      Edit.  Bened. 
Powell,  p.  6h,  also  Lurdnefs  Works,  vol.  Vlll.  p.  '2,  3. 
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Porphffry*  is  placed  in  the  year  27O;  he  was  a 
Tyriaiij  of  a  good  Family:  he  is  called^  by  Jerofti, 
Bataneotes ;  whence  some  have  thought,  that  he 
was  born  at  Balanea,  and  that  Batanea  might  be  in 
fiome  colony  of  Tyrians:  he  studied  sotfie  time 
under  Longinus;  and  afterwards  he  attended  tlie 
School,  which  Plotious  kept  at  Rome,  for  six 
years*  He  wrote  many  books,  had  a  philo^opliical 
turn,  and  admired  Pythagoras;  he  wrote  a  copious 
treatise  agninst  the  Christians,  to  wjiom  he  was  a 
great  enemy ;  and  his  attacks  are  reckoned  the 
most  formidable  of  any,  among  the  ancients.  But, 
incidentally,  his  Testimony  is  the  most  valuable  on 
thai  very  account ;  he  had  made  himself  accpiainted 
with  both  the  Old  and  New^  Testament;  and  there 
are  plain  references,  in  liis  writings,  to  our  four 
Gospels,  the  JciSj  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
besides  probable  references  to  other  Epistles  of  St. 
PauL  He  may  well  be  thought'  to  confirm  our 
Saviour*9  Miracles,  Some  of  Porphyry's  works 
remain,  but  that  against  Christians  only  in  frag- 
ments, and  they  are  very  much  dispersed;  in  Euse- 
bius,  Jerom,  &c.—Jerom's Commentary  on  Daniel, 
contains  Porphyry*s  objections  against  that  work. 

Julian  was  Nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
beings  Son  of  ttiat  Emperor's  Brotlier,  Constantius; 
a  man  of  polished  education  and  fine  parts,  and 
many  good  qualities.  He  became  Emperor  in 
36*1,  and  died  in  36.3,  of  a  wound  received  in 
battle,  in  the  3 2d  year  of  his  age.  Hi^  was  brought 
up  a  Christian,  but  returned  to  Gentilism,  and  is 
thence  called  the  Apostate.  He  seems  to  have  been 
proud,  vain,  and,  in  some  things,  what  is  fami- 
liarly 


^  Porphyry's    Chapter   111     Lardnefs    Tests,     is    the   57th; 
Works,  vol/Vin,  p,  176\ 

'  Lardners*  Works,  vdLIX,  p.  93,  a  remarkable  passage. 
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liarly  called^  wrong-headed,  for  want  of  a  ]>aitictilar 
cause,  to  which  seeTniog  absurdities  can  be  ascribed. 
His  apostacy   seems    partly  owingj  to  these  faults^ 
and  partly  to  his  great  iuterctHirHe  with  tlie  Pagai 
Philosophers.      It  i^  thi>yght  to  liave  taken  plac 
when  he  was  not  much  above  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  great  composer    both  of  Orations  and 
Epistles,  nt»t   to  mention  Edicts.     We  have  a  fobc 
Volume   of  hia    Works,    now :     his   work   against 
Christians  was  written  while  he  was  preparing  fof 
the  Persian  War.     Fragments  of  it  arc  to  be 
in   the  works  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who   wrote  ^  , 
against  it  :  from  which  il  appears,  tliat  Julian  majriH 
be  now  considered  as  a  valuable  witufss  in  favour  of 
the  Scriptures*.     He  allows  the  time  of  the  Birth  of , 
JesuSj  and  of  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Religion.  **  H| 
bears  witness  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity'* 
ofour^biir  Gosj^cis  and  (he  Acts  of  the  Apostles^ 
and  so  as  to  exclude  other  Histories.     He  plaiulfj 
refers  to  several  of  Si.  Pauts  Epistles.     He  allowi 
Jesus  Christ  to  have  worked  miractes;  he  mentioniij 
the  conversion  of  Cornelius ,  and  Sergins  Pautus^ 
'^  His  arguments'*    ''  are    perfectly    harmless,    anif 
insufficient  to  unsettle  the  weakest  Christian^/' 

Besides  these  principal  enemies  to  ChristianityJ 
(here  were  others;  ilieroctes'^  wrote  a  comparisoi 
between  the   Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  and   thosi 


■  Lard  tier's   Works,   vol.   VI  fl.   p.   410.     See    Hichardson*! 
Canon,  p.  128.  130.  and  Powell,  p.  68* 

*»  How  strange  it  is,  that  such  men  as  Pliny  jun.  and  Julia 
should  prefer    Heathenism  to  Christianity  I   Could   it  be   becau 
the  rites   of  the    Religion,    in    which   one    is   brougbt   up,    a* 
strongly  associated  with  all  that  is  reallj/  valuable  in   Religion  I 
religious    principles^     affections,    sentiments  ?— giving    up   one's  * 
fnitwanl  re\tg^Qn  might  seem  treachery  to  Religion  itself. 

*  Placed   by   LarH.  in  303  :  an   adviser  in   Diocletian's  perse 
cutiun.     President  m  Bitbyiiia,  Prefect  at  Alexandria* 
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of  ApoUonius'^  of  Tyaira;  adopting  Philo$traiuH*s 
account  of  Apollouius^  which  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  written  with  the  same  view; 
though  Lardner  seems  to  prove,  that  it  did  not  at 
all  refer  to  Christ.^ — Lactantius  mentions  an  ano- 
nynious  writer  of  the  same  cast,  besides  Hierocles; 
indeed  he  does  not  name  Hierocles^  though  he 
describes  him  fully  ;  but  others  do.  Some  ancient 
works  against  Christians  are  probably  lost^  as  well 
as  some  ancient  defences  of  Christianity. 

On  the  whole^  the  testimonies  of  the  professed 
enemies  of  Christianity  may  be  reckoned  tnore  valua' 
hie,  than  that  of  the  same  number  of  friends.  Their 
works  had  but  little  success  in  their  own  time^, 
and  now  they  afford  very  strong  proof  against  the 
end  for  which  they  were  written. 

They  are  also  extremely  u&eful  in  confirming 
our  reasonings  by  which  we  distinguish  between 
apocryphal  books  and  those  which  we  call  canonicaL 

This  is  w^ell  expressed,  at  the  end  of  Lardner's 
Review  of  his  ancient  Testimonies^ 

Having  then  given  the  genei-al  plan  of  oar  Ar- 
gument for  proving  the  genuineness  of  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  sufficient  specimens 
of  the  particular  testimonies,  on  which  that  argu- 
ment is  foundeil,  with  directions  to  find  the  rest, 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  genuine. 

*  Apolloniys  was,  in  some  sense,  an  obscure  "man,  or  his 
character  not  famous^  till  raised  by  Philostratits  about  the  year 
210.  Apcliomus  was  a  Pythagorean^  and  aUected  to  improve 
upon  Pythagoras,  or  go^  beyond  him.  And  so,  by  fasting,  &c. 
he  waa  enabled  (says  his  biographer)  to  do  many  wonderful 
things. 
•  Lardnf r^s  Workf ,  vol.  IX.  p.  pT. 
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CHAP.  xiii. 


or   THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN     REAL     AND    FICTITIOUS 
TSARRATHES. 


1.  A  GENERAL  idea  (tf  tlie  contents  of  this 
Chapter^  seems  the  first  thing  here  to  be  explained. 

Though  our  proof,  given  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter,  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book.H  of  the  New 
Testament  .seems  suHicient^  yet  it  was  all  (or  very 
nearly  all)  of  the  external  sort;  whereas  genuine- 
ness is  periiaps  more  frequently,  though  not  more 
satisfactorily^  proved  from  infernal  marks,  than 
from  external  Testimonies.  It  is  thus  Mr.  Hume 
proves  the  genuineness  of  the  'EtKwv  fiamXtKf},  at  the 
end  of  his  reign  of  Charles  L  (though,  by  the  way, 
the  third  Vokime  of  t!ie  Clarendon  Papers  seems 
clearly  to  prove,  that  it  was  written  by  Bishop 
Gauden) : — now^  internal  proof  presupposes  a  know- 
ledge of  stile,  manner,  &c, — and  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  stile  and  manner  of  the  sacred 
writers,  except  we  take  for  granted,,  that  our  Scrip- 
tures are  written  by  them.  We  can  say,  indeed, 
that  some  things,  written  in  early  times  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  too  absurd  to  be  uf  Divine  Authority  ; 
but  we  cannot  say,  they  are  too  absurd  to  be 
written  by  Muiihew  the  Publican.— How  then  can 
we  get  at  any  thing  like  internal  Proof  of  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  Gospels?— the  most  likely  method 
seems  to  be^  to  prove,  that  such  narratives  could 
not  be  invented  bv  any  one :  from  whence  it  would 
follow^  that  they  are  mere  simple  relations  of  real 
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facts;  that  they  are  autlientic  Hist<iries; — if  they 
are  such»  the  main  point  is  gained^  and  a  dispute 
about  the  authors  would  be  thou«^ht  superfluous. — 
Yetj  if  we  wished  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  pointy 
we  should  say,  and  content  ourselves  with  saying, 
who  so  likely  to  have  recorded  a  set  of  facts  and 
sayings  (if  they  are  truly  recorded)  as  those  who 
were  witnesses  of  them  and  most  interested  t(>  Imve 
them  known  and  remembered/  finding  the  names 
of  certain  persons  prefixed  as  the  Authors^  would 
be  thouglit  quite  a  sufficient  proof,  that  they  were 
so,  whenever  there  was  no  reason  to  the  contrary. 

Let  us  then  see,  whether,  it  is  at  all  credible, 
that  any  persons  whatever  could  invent  such  narra- 
tives, as  the  Gospels  are  ?  could  put  together  such 
a  train  of  events  and  discourses,  so  as  to  have  them 
l>etieved:  for  that  the  Gospels  were  believed  by 
many,  is  loo  evident  to  be  cjuestioned* 

When  we  have  shewn  the  great  probability,  that 
no  persons  whate\er  could  have  invented  the  series 
of  Gospel  events^  we  may  ofTer  some  additional 
considerations,  shewing,  that  such  persons  in  par- 
ticular as  the  Evatigdisis,  could  not  connect  such 
things  into  a  regular  narrative. — Nor  would  it  at 
all  follow,  that  the  Evangelists  could  not  write  the 
Narratives;  the  facts  are  such,  as  they  may  well  be 
conceived  to  record,  supposing  they  had  really 
known  them ;  though  such  as  they  could  not  have 
imagined,  had  tliey  never  known  tliem. 

First  then,  we  are  to  offer  reasons  for  thinkingi 
that  no  persons  whatsoever  could  invent  such  narm- 
tives  as  our  Gospels  :  and  liere  the  most  satisfactory 
method  would  probably  be,  first,  to  speak  in  general 
of  inventing  narratives,  and  then  to  apply  our 
observations  to  the  case  of  the  Gospels^ 

2,  We  can  form  more  judgment,  whether  a 
relater  invents  what  he  relates,  than  might  perhaps 

at 
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at  first  be  itiiag;iaed.  The  readiest  way  to  judge, 
is  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  relater,  sur- 
round ourselves  v^ith  all  his  circuitiMaiices,  and  ask^ 
could  he  have  known  this?  could  he  have  thought 
of  that  ?  from  whence,  in  such  a  Bituation,  could  he 
have  borrowed  this  fact,  derived  this  notion,  adopted 
this  expression?  — we  may  do  this  with  various  de- 
grees of  attention,  but  if  we  do  it  with  the  greatest 
conceivable  degree,  it  will  not  fail  us,  or  leave  us 
in  much  doubt. 

Without  doing  this  very  exactly,  comparing 
circiimslances  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  discerning 
truth  from  fiction  :  it  is  surprizing  what  discove- 
ries of  falsehood  have  been  madCj  by  working  cir- 
cumstances about  into  different  combinations  ;  this 
appears  in  cross  examinations,  so  evidently,  that, 
if  a  man  wants  to  conceal  any  events  he  never  dares 
mention  a  number  of  circumstances^  however  tri- 
fling they  may  seem  to  be. 

3.  We  may  speak  more  precisely  and  readily  of 
fictitious  characters^  if  we  are  aware  of  the  parts 
of  which  any  one  must  consist.  According  to 
Aristotle,  whoever  makes  a  fictitious  character,  must 
be  able  to  draw,  with  probability,  a  fj^v&o^,  or  series 
of  interesting  incidents;  nOrj,  manners  suitable  to 
the  character ;  iuivoia,  thoughts  or  sentiments,  and 
Xe^t?  expressions,  such  as  a  person  of  that  character 
would  m(»st  freely  use*. 

Now,  to  take  the  most  simple  case  first,  let  us 
suppose  a  man  wanted  to  draw  a  character  of  one 
such  as  himself,  an  equal,  a  countryman,  a  cotem- 
porary;  I  mean  so  that  the  fictitious  character  shall 
pass  for  real,  and  all  the  fictitious  events  for  real; 
that   must   always  be  understood,  nn   tlie  present 

subject; 

*  Want  of  fosfume  in  painting,  and  want  of  observing  the 
time  of  certain  inventions,  such  as  fire-ari^is.  Sec,  often  discover 
something  or  other  with  regard  to  thft  Painter. 
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fiiibjecl: — though  he  would  here  come  the  nearest 
to  truth,  or  make  his  fictitious  incidents  most 
hke  to  real  ones;  yet  he  would  meet  with  some 
difficulties,  which  he  would  find  u us urmoun table; 
and,  if  he  published  his  invention  soon^  he  would 
have  judges  very  near  at  hand. — Experience  tells 
m,  that  no  man  is  equal  to  the  task  of  putling  to* 
g^ether  a  long  series  of  facts,  which  shall  be  consistent 
with  each  other^  and  with  extemporaneous  facts, 
wliose  truth  is  established,  so  as  to  deceive  those 
who  know  mankind. —  And  we  can  conceive,  that 
the  fictitious  person  must  be  placed  in  some  parti- 
cular circumstances,  and  made  to  be  connected 
with  some  particular  persons;  and  that  he  must  be 
represented  as  knowing  some  things  and  some  men, 
better  than  the  Author  knows  them  ;  as  being  pre- 
sent at  some  places,  which  the  Author  knew  but 
imperfectly ;  as  being  affected  by  some  laws,  or  by 
some  parts  of  Nature,  or  some  civil  commotions^ 
or  revolutions^  which  the  author  did  not  know 
minutely:  in  all  which  cases,  though  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  describe  real  facts,  fiction  will  be 
infallibly  detected, 

4,  In  the  next  place,  suppose  a  man  undertakes 
to  draw  a  fictitious  character  of  one  remote  in  place 
Of  time,  of 'i^  foreigner  J  or  an  ancient,  which  he  wishes 
to  pass  for  real;  his  account*  may  not  seem  so  in- 
accurate and  improbable  to  his  countrymen  and 
cotemporaries,  but  they  will  be  in  reality  much 
more  so;  and  therefore,  after  a  little  more  time, 
they  will  be  discovered  and  publicly  known  to  be 
so: --he  will  not  dare  to  be  circumstantial,  which 
will  give,  not  only  an  insipidity,  and  an  indecisive 
air  to  his  narrative,  but  will  make  it  less  credible, 
and  lej^s  attended  to.  No  one  will  doubt  about 
this,  who  has  attended  to  the  manner  in  which 
critics  have  proved  the  spuriousness  of  such  writing?* 
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as  the  Apostolic''  Constitutions,  &c. — or  who  has 
seen  the  gross  blunders^  which  some  Foreif^^n  authors 
make  in  describing  English  manners.— (Not  that  1 
would  insinuate,  that  English  Authors  describe 
Foreign  manners  better ;  of  this  we  are  not  judges), 
— ^..Thc  mistakes  that  men  are  liable  to  make^ 
in  describing  the  manners  of  past  times,  are  men- 
tioned by  Lardner,  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History*'. — 
If  a  Frenchman  was  to  v%iTte  a  feigned  narrative  of 
incidents  happening  in  England,  ihe  falsehood  of 
his  narration  would  appear  in  every  page*^. 

5.  The  difficulty  and  the  danger  of  detection 
is  still  greater^  when  any  one  undertakes  to  draw  a 
character  of  a  Superior:  and  the  greater  the  snpe- 
riority^  the  greater  the  difficulty  :  the  awkwardness^ 
with  which  lower  people  ape  the  manners  of  the 
highei',  is  enough  to  convince  us  of  this  : — the 
model  is  all  dignity,  ease,  and  elegance;  the  imita- 
tion is  stilT,  forced,  mean,  and  contemptible.— 
But  a  superior  is  not  only  one  higher  in  rank,  but 
one  higher  in  knowledge^  abilities  and  talents^ 
refinement  of  manners,  elevation  and  dignity  and 
purity  of  sentiment: — and  also  in  power.  If  a  low^ 
vulgar  person  attempts  to  describe  such  an  one>  he 
immediately  makes  himself  ridiculous  to  those  w  ho 
know  high  life;  his  manners  are  not  fashionable^ 
bis  generosity  is  extravagunce  ;  his  dignity,  bluster- 
ing and  arrogance;  all  his  imitation  a  coarse  dawb- 
ing,  which  leaves  no  expression  of  real  greatness. — 
Let  an  ordinary  mechanic  write  a  Letter  from  a 
great  statesman  to  his  secretary,  containing  supposed 
confidential  communications,  not  three  words  toge- 
ther will  be  right, — 

6.  The 

»  See  Latdnpr**  Arc.  of  I'orpliyrv,  last  Sect,  iibout  Phi loscpby 
of  OfiU'les, 

^   I^rdner's  Wdrks^  \ol    I,  p,  4*20. 

^    Ilnw  dnes  Gif  Hia\  appear  In  a  Spaniurdf 
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6.  Tlie  absurdities,  into  which  a  fictitious  nar- 
rative would  run,  would  be  greater  still,  if  the 
character  feigned  was  some  thing  more  than  human  : 
here  the  Aiithor*s  tasth  for  Prodigies  would  display 
itself:  His  deity  would  etisily  take  offence  ;  and  then 
all  would  be  fire,  thunder,  vengeance  ;  or  else  he 
would  he  flattered,  and  then  there  wonld  be  fan- 
ta.%tic  and  arbitrary  rewardinj^;  of  mere  favourites, 
or  accidental  benefactors,  or  partizans.  The  Hero 
or  Demi-God  would  ''annihilate'^  both  space  and 
time,'*  and  be  sure  to  do  nothing-  that  a  mere  man 
could  do,  nothing  that  would  be  dictated  by  plain 
common  sense'. 

7.  To  these  observations  it  may  be  objected, 
if  it  is  so  difficult  to  draw  characters,  why  is 
it  so  often  undertaken,  and  so  successfully,  in  Epic 
and  Dramatic  compositions?  .  . .  We  might  answer, 
that  characters  do  frequently  contain  many  such 
blunders,  as  we  have  just  now  mentioned  ;  and 
these  blunders  do  hurt  and  weaken  the  interest  of 
the  pieces,  in  which  they  are  found;  yet  in 
some  degree  such  pieces  do  interest  those,  who 
want  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  ithision:  did 
any  thing  important  depend  upon  the  justness  of 
drawing,  the  want  of  resemblance  would  soon  be 
discovered.  But  the  best  drawn  characters  in  the 
Epos  and  Drama  are  quite  a  different  business 
from  narmtives  intended  to  pass  for  fact:  in  the 
former,  the  illusion  will  be  effected,  though  all  the 
incidents  are  known  to  be  feigned  ;  in  the  latter, 
there  must  he  no  fact  that  can  possibly  be  disproved. 
No  man  could  compose  a  more  probable  Epos  than 
Henry  Fielding ;  at  the  same  time,  he  saw  so  much 

of 

*  Here  the  Letter  of  Jfsus  to  Abgarus  might  be  read^  and 
remarks  luade:  it  was  mentioned  Chap.  Xll.  Sect,  b. 
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of  detecluig  fekliootl  by  comparing  circumstance 
in   liift  Mag:isterial   capacity,  that  he    would   ha^ 
been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  attempt  a  circuf 
stantial  narrative,  which  should  be  received  as^acl 
— No    man    would  judge    such    an    attempt   mor 
impracticable- —  Merely  to  say,   that  such  an  or 
acted  and  spoke  wittily,  and  such  an  one  wisel) 
is  not  difficult ;  to  make  characters  act  and  speak 
in  many  and  extmordinary  situations,  so  that  what 
they  do  and  say  shall  be  believed  as  reality,  is  l>e- 
yond  the  power  of  iMan, 

8.    So  far  171  general  of  making  fictitious  charac- 
ters  pass   for  real ;   let  us  now  apply   this    to   the_ 
Narratives  of  the  New  Testament,   so  as  to  sei 
whether  it  is  credible,  that  an^  persofi  what€T>t 
should  have  feigned  or  invented  them. 

The  Gospel  Narratives  are  very  circmnstantialj^ 
this  single  consideration  goes  a  great  way  :  give  an] 
judge  a  sufficient  Number  of  circumstances,  and  he 
will  discover  any  falshood. — ^Yet  it  must  be  owned, 
that  each  of  the  two  opposite  Histories  of  Squires, 
the  Gipsey,  was  so  circumstantial^  that  it  would 
have  been  believed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  other ; 
—but  then,  though  the  number  of  circumstance 
was  large  for  the  kind  of  thing,  in  comparison 
was  very  small,  the  scene  confined,  the  persons  verj 
low,  so  as  to  have  no  property  or  education,  nc 
likely  to  be  distinct,  precise,  simple^  sincere ;  tb| 
incidents  feeble,  the  cotemporaneous  facts  vci 
obscure.— Of  the  *EtKwy  (iaaiXtKtj  we  may  say,  ths 
the  opposite  evidences  were,  when  Mr  Hum< 
wrote,  very  strong  ;  so  as  to  make  the  case  doubt 
ful ;  which  may  frequently  happen ;  but  it  was 
composition  infinitely  easier  to  invent  than  iht 
Gospels:  Then,  there  was  external  and  interns 
Testimony  on  both  sides ;  I  do  not  knowv,  that^ 
there  is  either  against  the  Gospels:  only  a  general 
prejudice  and   presumption      We  may  add  tliere- 

fore> 
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fore,  that  tlie  circumslances  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  Narratives  were  not  only  numerous,  but 
public^  striking;  circumstances  alfccting'  many  civil 
Governors;  affecting  Life  and  Death  ;^giving 
accounts  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  Laws,  which  are 
more  known  at  this  day  than  any  others,  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews^  and  by  the  study  of  the 
Roman  Civil  Law.  They  were  circumstances,  relat- 
ing to  countries  very  distant  from  each  other;  con- 
necting very  distant  times,  by  means  of  prophecies 
and  their  completion.  Such  circumstances  as  these 
no  man  could  feign  without  the  disadvantages  now 
mentioned,  of  describing  foreign  affairs,  and  past 
events. — To  suppose  the  Narratives  written  before 
the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (A.  D.  70*),  is  in 
effect  to  suppose  them  true  ;  because  they  were  be* 
lieved^  and  could  not  possibly  be  believed,  if  false: 
— nevertheless,  we  may  add,  on  this  supposition, 
whoever  invented  the  Narratives  in  question,  at  or 
near  the  time  of  the  events,  must  have  had  all  the 
difficulties  of  drawing  the  Character  of  a  Superior ; 
a  most  amiable  and  sublime  character  ;  nay,  a  cha- 
racter of  one,  who  had  power  more  than  hunmn. 

9*  Our  conclusion  here  is,  tliat  it  is  highly 
improbable,  and  quite  incredible,  that  any  person 
whatever  could  have  invented  the  narratives  of  the 
New  Testament.  From  whence  it  follows,  accord- 
ing to  what  was  before  laid  down,  that,  if  we  do 
not  prove  the  Genuineness  o(  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  internal  evidence,  we  at  least  by 
internal  evidence  take  away  the  ground  of  the 
Dispute:  because  we  prove  their  Authenticity  as 
Histones  ;  and,  if  the  things  there  related  were 
really  performed,  the  names  of  the  Historians  be- 
come matters  of  inferior  moment.  We  are  now  to 
proceed  to  shew,  that  >:uch  persons  in  particular 
as  the  EvangeliHts  could  not  connect  such  tliingw^ 


^ 
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as  are    contained   in    Ihem,   by   any    power  of  in- 
vention. 

Tlie  first  step  towards  shewinj;^  tiiis  seems  to  b 
to  give  some  account  of  the  Characters  of  the  Evan^ 
geiisis ;  or  sacred  Historians  (we  may  say)  of  the 
New  TejstameiH,    since    St.     Luke   composed   the 
j(cis  of  tlie  Apostles  ;    shewing;,  that  they  had  a, 
decent  plain  Education  ;    but  were  not  such  pr   " 
ficients  in  learning,  as  to  invent  the  Gospel  History 

St,  Matthew  wa^*  a  man  of  confined  observation  ^ 
of  Galilee,  as  were  the  other  Apostles ;  his  usual 
Station  wa^  by  the  Sea-side,   m  Capernaum  ;    his 
employment  (prcibahly)  to  collect  Tolb  and  Duties 
of  those,  who  canic  iirto  Judea,  and  brought  goods 
and  merchandiser  by  the  way  «iftheSea  of  Galilee: 
—  .  .  that  employment  he  quitted,    when  our  Sa- 
viour called  him  from  the  receipt  of  Custom,  but 
his    education   had    then    been    lonj^-   tinished,    his 
peculiar  habits  acquired,  his  character  fixed.     We 
find,  he  was  able  to  make  some  kind  of  entertain- 
ment  for    a    numerous    Company-     Amongst    his 
Guests,  were  Jesus  and  some  of  his  disciples^  and 
many  publicans;  whose  employments  were  at  leaat 
nearly   allied    io    Matthew's.     Tlie    entertainment 
might  he  made^  on  taking  leave  of  them  and  the 
Profession.—Matthew,    to   execute  the   Duties   of 
his   OITice,    nrust   have   understood    numbers    and 
accounts;  and  must    have   had    some   idea   of  the 
Commodities,  for  which    toll  or  duty  was  paid;-^ 
but  this  knowledge  would  not  have  enabled  him  to 
compose  a  consistent,   circumstantial  Narrative  out 
of  his    own   imagination  ;     in    which  such   things 
should  be  described,  as  he  describes  in  his  Gospel : 
it  is  as  probable,  that  tlie  Printer's  Hoy  should  have 
invented  Sir  L  Newton's  Principia,   as  that  Mat- 
thew 

»  For  the  facts  here  related,  sfc  Lardner's  Appendix  lo   his 
Credibility, 
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thew  sUoiikl  have  invented  some  actions  and  sayings 
iif  Jesus  Chrifttj  which  lie  relates. 

Mark  was  the  same  as  John,^'  surnamed  J/ark : 
his  mother,  Mary,  lived  at  Jenisalem  ;  St,  Peler 
was  a  friend  of  the  Family  ;  and,  when  he  was  deli- 
vered oat  of  Prison  by  Ihe*^^  Angel,  he  chose  to 
go  to  Iheir  House  immediately.  S^lark  was  Sister's 
Son  to  liarnabas'\  who  introduced  his  Nephew  to 
St,  Paul;  Murk  accompanied  them,  first  to  Antt- 
och'  (from  Jerusalem),  then  to  Cyprus.  But, 
when  they  landed  (from  Cyprus)  at  Perga  in  Pam- 
phylia,  Mark  returned  home  lo^  Jerusalem. — 
Though  Barnabas  was  his  uncle,  Peter  was  his 
ciiief  Friend :  at  home  therefore  he  probably  con- 
versed itith  Peter. 

Afterwards,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  set  about 
a  visitation  of  the  Churches,  Barnabas  would  have 
chosen  his  Nephew  as  an  assistant;  but  Paul,  rather 
hurt  with  Mark's  having  left  him  before,  preferred 
Silas ;  though  afterwards  at  Rome  he  ag-ain  accepted 
Mark's  assistance:  and  desired  Timothy  to  bring 
him,  as  likely  to  be  a  good  assistant;  ''  profilable*' 
*'  for  the  Ministry'^/' — However*  Mark  adhered 
chiefly  to  Peter,  the  old  Fricjid  of  his  Family  ;  and 
wrote  his  Gospel  at  Rome,  wit!i  Peter,  and  from 
Peter's^  preacliing:  though  he  went  once  more 
with  his  uncle,  Barnabas,  to  Cyprus,  and  was  some 
lime  with  St.  Paul  in  his  Troubles. 

It  appears,  from  this  account,  that  Mark  was 
not  superior  in  worldly  rank  to  Peter  ;  and  Peter 
was  a  Fisherman  :  possessed  indeed  of  some  fishing 
vessels,  but  not  educated  for  any  other  employment. 

St*  Luke  was  probably  a  Jew,  or  of  the  Jewish 

religion  ; 


1 


^  Acts  xiu  ri, 

f  Acts  xiiu  13. 


*  Actb  xih  12,  25, 

*  Acts  xiii.  5.  ^  Acts  xiiu  13.  «  2  Titn.  t\\  11. 

*  Preaching,   at  first,  must  have  beea  hi  tonaif,  L\m\,  Suppl. 


♦Col.iv.  10. 
«  2  Titn.  x\\  11 
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Feligioii ;  lie  was  probably  a^  Physician,  but  then  it  j 
should  be  remembered,  that  Slaves  used  to  be  Phy- 
gieiiius   to    tlieir   Master's    Families.     Some    bavej 
concluded,  from  bis  being  a  Physician,  that  he  must  J 
have  been  a  Slave,  but  that  cannot  be  concluded;! 
what   we    want,    may  ;    that   St,    Luke's    being  a 
Physician  does  not  imply,  that  he  was  as  liberally] 
educated  as  a  modern  Physician  usually  is.     ThcJ 
notion  of  his  being  a  Painter  seems  to  be  given  up# 
His  whole  History  consists  in  his  accompanying  St^ 
Paul: — From  PauTs  preaching  he  wrote  his  Gos-l 
pel ;  jirobably  he  formed  it  into  a  regular  Book  in  ] 
Greece,  when  he  left  Paul.— Indeed  it  is  probabJe, 
that  Luke  was  related  to  Paut;  *'  Lucius^  one  of 
his  *^  kinsmen,"  probably  meant  Luke:  — at  least,] 
Luke  accompanied  Paul,  as  a  Awi^oi^oF,  or  assistant^  j 
when  sent   Prif?oner  from  Cesarea  to  Rome,   and 
there  continued  with  him  during  ''  his  two  years, 
impri5!0nment."      Tertullian   and   Clirysostom    calll 
St.    Paul,    St.  Lukes  Master;   that    is,   teacher; 
though  Luke  was  probably  an  hearer  of  Christ  him*  ! 
self,  and  walked   with  him  to  Emmaus,^No\\ ,  if  I 
Luke  was  PauTs  assistant,  and  Paul  was  a  Tent-^J 
maker;  there  is  no  reason  to  thinks  that  Luke  had] 
any  very   learned   or  polite   education.  .  ,  He  must 
have   understood    Greek  ;    so   must    all   the   other 
Evangelists, 

John  was  the  son  of  a  Fisherman  on  the   Sea-1 
of  Galilee  ;  younger   brother   to  James  ;    (son   oFj 
Zebedee').     His     Father    possessed    a    Boat    and, 
Nets;  and  he  hired '^  Servufits  necesmry  for  fishing^J 
John's    Mother,   Salome,    was   one   of  those   who- 
brought   sweet   spices'^   to   embalm   our   Saviour's 
Body,  and  John  had  an  honiej  to  which  he  took*^ 
the  Virgin  Mary. — Some  think,  Jolm  was  a  Rela- 

tioa 


•  Cok  xiv.  14. 
<Marki,  20. 


*■  Kom.  xvi.  21. 
•  Mark  xvL  L 


*^MaU.  iv.  21. 
'  John  xix.  27- 
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tioi\  of  Christ\s  and  was  employed  as  an  humble 
friend,  or  honorable  servant^  about  his  Person. 

It  is  said  Acts  iv.  13,  of  Peter  and  Johiij  that 
they  uere  ignorant  and  unlearned  men ;  hot 
nrfpafAfnuTOi  and  thmTm  mcaos  only,  "  illiterate  men, 
and  in  private  stations  of  Life  :''  ''  neither  Doctors 
{rpa/nfjLarcl^)  nor  magistrates/'  Howeverj  there  is 
reason  to  think,  tlmt  they  hp.d  what  we  should 
call  a  decent  edncation.  The  instruction  they 
had  received  related  cliielly  to  the  Dispensatioo  of 
Moses:  (in  all  probability)  ;  and  was  the  more  full, 
on  account  of  the  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah 
then  prevailing.^Tliis  text,  Acts  iv.  13,  contains 
the  observation  which  we  want  to  enforce. 

What  lias  been  stiid  of  St,  iMatthew,  may  now 
be  said  in  general  of  the  other  Historians  of  the 
New  Testament  ;  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Gos- 
pel (as  we  ho|)e  to  prove)  implying  ii  superior  lurn 
of  mind>  that  cotdd  n(»t  be  invented  by  any  of 
them  ;  nor  by  that  Spiril,  which  was  imbibed  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  excited  Saul  to  make 
*  Havock  among  the  Christian  Brethren.— Had 
these  persons  invented,  we  may  see  what  they  would 
have  written,  by  their  being  desirous  to  call  dow^n 
Fire  from  Heaven  *' ;  by  their  mnbithn  to  be  greatest 
in  the  Kingdom'  of  Christ.  They  would  not  have 
invented  accounts  of"  Dissensions  among  them- 
selves;  of  their  all  forsaking  their  Lord,  of  one  of 
them  denying  him,  and  another  betraying  him '. — 

lO.  That  the  Gospel-narmtives  are  not  invented 
will  farther  appear^  if  we  apply  to  them  a  little  more 
|>articularly  what  was  laid  down  before  in  general 
about  Miracles,  only  taking  care  not  to  incroach 

upon 

Acts  viti.  3.  ^  Luke  \k.  54.  '  ^^I^^rk  i\,  3i. 

AcU  XV,  2.  39.--GalJi.  IJ.  '  MaU,    xxvi,  49,  56,  74. 
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upon  the  siibjt*ctft  uf  tlie  subsequent  cliaplers. — 
seems  uiKletuable,  that,  if  tbe  EvangeHsls  had  in 
vented  the  accounts  of  die  Miracles  tliey  related 
those  miracles  would  have  been  as  idle  and  foolish, 
those  related  by  the  ancient  Fathers  ;  for  the  Fathers 
had  many  of  them  much  better  education  than  the     - 
Evangelists.     Inventing    miracles    is    treading   on 
dangerous  ground  ;  I  know  no  one  w  ho  would  not^^ 
in  such  an  attempt^  even  witli  the  greatest  improve^W 
ments    the  world  has  ever  had,   run   into   absurd 
pomp  and  ostentation,   into  something  that  would 
dazzle    and   amaze    the    vulgar  ;    into    something^. 
remote  from  human  nature^  and    comjnon    senseH| 
when,    therefore,   we    find     the    Gospel    miracles 
rational 3    sober,   seasonable,  calculated  to  promote^ 
ohe  particular  end,  and  that  one  of  an   heavenl|H 
and  supernatural  kind;  never  morose^  revengeful,^" 
superstitious^  fl'S'i^y  ;  it  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  they 
were  not  invented  by  men.     I  should  think  it  might 
afford  a  strong  jKesumption  in  their  tavor  merely 
to  reflect,  that  they  appear  rational  even  since  tbe 
abolition  of  wile  her  ajl :  all  nations  in  all  ages,  till 
very  lately,  have  believed  in   witchcraft  :    and  yet 
there   is  not  properly  any  such  thing  in  the  New 
Testament;  (for  Demoniacs  geem''  widely  diflTere 

fro 

■  Stu  Macknighi^s  Prelim.  Essay,    vuL  I,  p.   ]7'2.     Wilchi 
are  human   beiogs,   ihat  me  wurahip(>ers  of  the  VM\  Spirit  (4 
Spirits);  they   piiy  obedience  to  him,   and  he  gives  them  sou 
supenmtural  powers ;   they  worsbi])  him  at    tbe  Time   or    PlaC 
called  iu   Frencli  Sabut  (see  Diet.  Acad,)  this  is  the  idea;  wt 
people  have  sittTered  harm  (from  diseases,  calamities,  &c,)  it 
been  ascribed  to  some  particular  Sorcerer,  or  Sorceress,  who  \ 
been  punished  as  tbe  cause  of  the  harm.     Sometimes  a  Sorcerer  i 
Sorceress  has  been,   I  think,  punished  merely  for  possessing  the 
poitfr  of  doing  harm,  it  being  taken  for  granted,  that  such  power 
would  be  exerted.     It  is  supposed  to  be  known  by  certain  marks, 
whether   a   person   tias   such    power   or  not;    by   certain  actions, 
thought  to  be  out  of  the  common  way  of  actions  merely  human. 
— Laws  against   witchcraft,    have  been    Laws   -igamj^t   any    one 

exerlins* 
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frotn  persons  bewitclied) ;  whereas,  if  men  had 
invented  that  Book,  it  would  have  contained  in- 
stances of  witchcraft  innumerable,^ — 

In  order  to  make  the  difference  between  the  Gospel 
miracles  and  those  of  the  Fathers  evident,  it  only 
seems  necessary  to  specify  a  few  of  the  latter  class; 
as  the  former  are  well  known: — tliese  we  may  find 
in  great  abundance  in  Dr.  Middletofis  Free  Inquiry : 
a  book  wriiten  with  too  little  respect  for  tlie  ancients, 
as  has  been  already  hinted.     I  hope,  what  has  been 
said  ^before,  may  render  a  reference  to  it  safe:  that 
is,    may   put  readers  upon   thinking,   before   they 
form  Ubeir  final  judgment.     The  mimcles  of  the 
Fathers  seem  often  imiialioHS  of  Gospel  miracles, 
with  an  heigktening.    The  death  of  Polycarp  "*  may 
be  compared  w  ith  that  of  Clirist.     The  account  of 
Ignattus's  ""  appearing  to  the  faithful  in  their  dreams^ 
may  be  compared  to  the  necessary  informatioa  given 
to  St,  Peter'.     The  Demoniacs  of  Scripture  have 
given '^  occasion  to  a  great  many  idle  miracles,  and 
to   attempts   which  have  been    acknowledged   un- 
successful*':   the    Bactrian'     (*amel    may    be    one 
instance  of  ihe  foolish  sort.— I  do  not  know,  whe- 
ther St.  .-inihofiy's^  visit  from  Satan  will  bear  any 
comparison  with  our  Saviours  temptation ;  which 

last 

exerting  or  possessing  such  power.  Abolishing  such  Laws  is 
forbidiling  any  oue  to  he  punished  as  the  cause  of  such  barm  ;  or 
as  possessing  the  power  of  luflirdng  it. 

But  iiDcmomac  is  an  human  being  possessed  fi^a  Demon  or  evil 
Spirit  (whatever  that  may  mean),  tormented  by  him;  not  wor- 
shipping the  Devil,  nor  having  any  power  of  performing  any 
thing  supernatural:  passive;  causing  no  evil  to  any  one;  or  no 
intended,  contnved  evil, 

fc  Book  I.  XI L  16'. 

*  According  to  our  reasoning  here,  Dr.  Middieton's  abuse  of 
the  Fathers  is  turned  into  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Gospel 
History :  still  he  may  liepreciate  the  Fathers  too  much, 

^  MiddleUm,  p,  1'24.  '  Midd.  p,  108.  *  Acts  x. 

*Midd,  p.  80.  VMidd.  p.  *):..  'Midd,  p.  Hp. 

^Midd.  p.  147. 
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last  is  intended  seemingly  to  give  us  at  once  pre 
cept  and  example  in  the  three  most  dangerous  si- 
tuations of  human  life,  namely,  when  men  woulif' 
undermine  our  principles  with  false  Phitosophj/ ; 
would  draw  us  into  scenes  not  immediately  crimi^ 
nal,  but  such  as  could  scarce  fail  to  corrupt  us  ;- 
or  would  try  to  overpower  us  in  direct  assaults  bj 
the   rewards   of  vice  deemed   irresistible— As   t* 
miraclefl  performed  by  bones  or  relics,  or  by  th^ 
consecrated  elements ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  thinj 
like  them   in  Scripture  ;   nor  can  those,  who  pre 
claimed  their  Pailli   when  Himneric   had  cut  ou^ 
their  tongues,  be  fairly  compared  with  those,  whi 
had  the  gift  of  Tongues ;  a  gift  supernatural  indeed^ 
but  necessary  to  enable  them  to  preach  the  Gospef 
to  all  Nations.— Tlie  lower  we  descend  in   point  of 
time,   the    more  extravagant  Miracles  grow;    thi 
taste  for  them  in  this  resembling  the  taste  tbrstronj 
liquors;    that  it  requires  a  perpetual  increase  o| 
strength. 

"We  return  to  our  conclusion  ;  if  llie  Gospel  mij 
racles  are  rational,  and  subsequent  ones^  thougl 
related,  and  we  presume   invented,  by  persons  of 
better  education  than  the  Evangelists,  are  irrational ;, 
the  Gospel  miracles  were  not  invented  by  the  Evan- 
gelists. 

11,  Let  us  now  take  some  notice  of  the  inci- 
dentsjnannerSj  sentifnents.mMl  expressions  found  if 
the  Gospels,  such  as  have  nothing  supernatural  inl 
them;  and  see  whether  it  is  credible,  that  thej 
were  the  invention  of  the  sacred  Historians,  Thii 
is  too  extensive  a  subject  to  enter  into  fully,  but' 
we  may  give  a  few  specimens,  which  may  suffice 
for  our  purpose  ;  and  may  engage  the  student  to 
'^search  the  Scriptures"  for  more. 

Souic  incidents  have  been  very  lately  hinted  at, 
which  the  sacred  Historians  must  have  been  desirous 

to 
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to  omit  if  possible.  We  may  add,  that  they  would 
be  the  more  desirous  to  omit  their  own  ambition,  be- 
cause it  was  disappointed; —  disappointed  ambition 
is  a  thing  every  one  is  ashamed  of.  Would  any 
writers  have  chosen  to  describe  their  Hero  as  dying 
an  ignominious  Death?  SutTering  tlie  punishment 
of  a  Slave  between  two  ci^iminals,  must  appear  a 
very  bad  Apotheosis.  , 

As  to  fnanners  and  sentiments  ;  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  evidently  must  want  to  have  their 
Hero  appear  grea£ ;  now,  take  a  fisherman  from  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  even  from  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  let  him  possess  as  many  fishing- 
Tessels,  as  Peter  or  Zebedee  did  on  the  Lake  of 
Gennesarethj  or  sea  of  Galilee; — if  he  wished  to 
describe  an  heavenly  leader  as  great,  w*ould  he  give 
him  gentleness  and  modesty  in  his  manners  f  or 
humility  and  pWabiHty  in  his  sentiments?  no; 
modesty  would  be  meanness,  and  placability  cow- 
ardice. 

Nay,  suppose  lie  wished  to  describe  such  a  cha- 
racter as  Jesus,  would  he  be  able/  the  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  is  so  exquisite  an  instance  of  discre- 
tion, that  I  know  not  the  man  who  cowW  invent  it  t 
— And  nearly  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Story 
of  the  Woman  taken  in  AduItery.^ — ^The  Lord's 
Prayer  is  so  nobly  conceived,  so  aptly  arranged, 
and  so  properly  expressed,  that  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  any  one's  inventing  itj  whose  Uioughts  were 
generally  fixed  on  a  laborious  occupation. 

It  might  illustrate  some  things,  w  Inch  have  been 
said,  if  we  were  to  suppose  an  European  Gentle- 
man of  a  very  improved  mind,  to  have  fallen 
amongst  Savages,  and  to  have  passed  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  died  amongst  them :  he  did  them 
such  service^  as  to  be  generally  esteemed;  and, 
after  his  death,  they  are  dcbiroiis  of  recording  his 

virtues 
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virtues;— novv^  from  the  particular  accounts  give 
of  hiofij  it  would   be  easy  to  judge,  whether  Uio§c 
accounts  were  real  or  fictitious.      If  the  writer  niadl 
him  only  a  better  mrt  of  Savage,  the  account  wai 
Jictkious;  if  he  described  manners  and  sentiment 
plaiuly,  wUhoiil  applause  or  censure,  surli  as  he  did 
not  himself  comprehend,  or  feel  the   merit  of,  and. 
ascribed  them  to  yie  deceased    merely  ^sfact,  ih 
account  was  veaL 

That  this  reasoning  has  weight,  will  not  be  dc 
nied  perhaps :  but  the  degree^  in  which  it  is  forcible 
will  not  be  seen  without  attention  to  particular 
insiances.  It  is  with  regret,  that  I  forbear  to  saj 
more  of  the  instances  already  mentionedj  and  that 
I  pass  over  many  others;  but  our  proper  business 
will  not  allow  all  to  be  insisted  on;  therefore,  1 
will  confine  myself  to  the  last  scenes  of  our  Saviour'j 
Life. 

When  Judas'"  came  to  betray  his  Lord  anil 
Master,  he  was  not  upbraided;  his  salute  was  re 
turned,  at  least  with  kind  language;  '*  Jesus  sai^ 
unto  him.  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come?"- 
lutimationB  had  before''  been  given  of  treachery] 
but  Jesus  spake  as  a  man,  and  would  not  repi 
with  rudeness  what  had  a  courteous  appearance; 
Besides,  it  is  possible  Jesus  might  perceive,  tlial 
the  act  of  Judas  was  about  to  bring  on  more  fata' 
consequences  than  Judas  himself  intended;  {toi 
his  remorse  was  afterwards  desperate:)  Jesus  wouli 
also  know,  that  kindness  would  be  more  apt 
give  him  right  feelings,  than  the  sharpest  upbraid- 
ings: — but  not  one  of  these  motives  is  at  all  likely 
to  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  Matthew,  consi- 
dered as  a  mere  Inventor. 

The  address  of  Jesus  to  Pilate,  according  to  th 
sense^    in    which    some    have  understood    it,     has 
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^Trtctliing  triily  great  in  il ;  something^  which  raises 
the  character  of  Jesus  very  far  above  that  of  his 
Judge; — the  sentence  pronounced  was  unjust,  by 
the  Judge's  own  confession;  nevertheless,  our  Sa- 
viour places  it  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and 
apologizes  for  it;  — he  does  indeed  rather  intimate^ 
that  Pilate  ought  not  to  have  boasted  of  power,  as 
he  only  submitted  to  the  Jewish  Priests,  and  at 
best  was  only  a  tool  of  such  a  Prince  as  Tiberius; 
but,  though  this  is  intimated  with  an  ingenuous 
dignity,  yet  the  ruling  sentiments  are  pity  and 
complacency^  which  mark  a  genuine  superiority. 
How  St*  Matthew  could  of  himself  give  the  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  such  sentiments^  is  inexplicable. 

When  Jesus  was  "  led  away"  to  be  crucifiedj 
'*  there  followed  him  a  great  company*^  of  people, 
and  of  women,  which  (women)  also  bewailed 
and  lamented  him/*  — What  shall  he  say  to  them? 
shaH  it  be  this?  ''  Have  pity  upon  nie*^,  have 
pity  upon  me,  O  ye  my  Friends!  for  the  band 
of  God  hatli  touched  me.*' — Had  we  been  com- 
posing the  scene,  we  should  have  been  well  con- 
tented with  tliis  sentiment;  and  so  would  Matthew; 
attention  to  self,  in  such  a  situation,  would  convey 
no  idea  of  meanness:  but  no!  these  were  the  words 
of  Job  :  the  words  of  Christ  breathe  a  spirit  of  sub- 
lime benevolence,  which  makes  their  Pathos  ini- 
mitable :  **  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for 
me.  but  weep  for  yourselves,  and  for  your  chiU 
ilren!'' — For  my  own  part,  I  know  of  notliing  in 
either  Tragedy  or  Oratory,  which  does  not  fall 
below  this. 

A  vulgar  inventor  would  not  have  described  Christ, 
under  great  pain  and  fatigue,  just  expiring,  as  making 
^  provision  fVir  his  earthly  parent*,  ''  Behold  thy 
Son/*—'*  behold  thy  Mother /'  are  perhaps  as  proper 

and 
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and  beautiful  expressions  for  sutli  an  act  of  intrc 
duction,  such  a  forming  of  a  coonexion^  as  can 
imagined ;-- Jesus  could  not  then    point  with  his 
hand ;  he  could  only  mark  out  each  of  these  beIove4i 
personages  to  the  olher,  by  his  eyes  and  counte 
nance. 

But,  remote  as  these  instances  are  from  the  cor 
ceptions  of  any  ordinary  man,  I  know  not  wjiethc 
the  last  1  shall  mention  is  not,  if  possible,  still  mor^ 
so:  and  that  is,  the  prayer  of  Jesus  to  his  heavenlj 
Father,  offered^  probably^  whilst  the  Jews  wer 
actually  nailing  him  to  the  Cross;  —  ''  Father,  for 
give  them,  for  they  know  not*  what  they  do: 
—  plain,  simple,  free  from  all  rhetorical  colouring^ 
all  declamatory  exaggeration!  yet  containing  idea 
grand  and  aflecting  beyond  measure!  I  say  not 
what  mechanic,  but  what  poet,  what  painter,  wha 
artist  or  invetitor  of  any  kind,  has  ever  been  equa 
to  feigning  any  thin";  so  truly  divine?  — Such  wis% 
dom,  about  the  true  interests  of  those,  who  them^ 
selves  were  in  a  state  of  blindness  and  ignorance?- 
Such  candour  and  indulgence  in 


urging  that  veri 


ignorance  in  excuse?  — Such  /br^itwrfe  as  is  implie 
in  Jesus'sconsideringall  circumstances,  whilst  unde 
actual  pain    and  disgrace;  "  enduring  the   Cros 
despising   the    shame ^•?"- Such    meekness  B^Si,    in' 
extreme  sufTerings,  utters    no    complaints,  no  re- 
proofs? and  lastly,  such  benevolence  hs  is  displayed 
in  praying  for  forgiveness  to  those^  against  wlioi 
the  sufferer  would  have  been  indignant,  had   they^' 
done  a  much  less  cruel  deed  to  any  but  himself,' 

12.  The  last  reason  that  I  shall  urge,  why  th^ 
Gospel  narratives  cannot  have  been  invented^  ii 
the  agreement  oj  the  different  Evangelists  with  eacl 
other.  Indeed,  if  it  could  be  imagined  that  thej 
had  written  in  concert,  or  had  copied   from  eacl 
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other.,  the  force  of  this  argument  would  be  weak- 
ened; but  appearances  are  very  strong  against  such 
a  supposition.  — Undoubtedly,  Johi  wrote  after  the 
other  three,  and  so  much  after  them^  that  he 
might  have  seen  their  Histories ;  but  then,  as  he 
does  not  write  with  a  view  of  saying  the  same  things, 
but  rather  with  a  view  of  stipptj^ing  w  hat  he  tli ought 
they  seemed  to  have  omitted,  his  having  seen  lliree 
Gospels  is  not  to  be  pleaded  in  the  present  case:^ — 
Each  Kvangelist  seems  to  have  been  first  possessed 
of  manyyiir^6"  and  sayings,  and  to  have  judged,  that 
the  converts,  and  those  to  whom  Christianity  was 
preached,  ought  to  know  them  as  regularly  as  him- 
self; and  each  seems  to  have  written  them  down 
with  this  view:  each  would  probably  have  thought 
it  needless  to  write,  if  any  Gospel  had  already  sub- 
sisted in  the  place  where  he  was, — Some  have 
thought,  that  Mark  abridged  Matthew,  bnt  the 
contrary  seems  proved  by  Lardner*";  Mark  does 
not  follow  the  order  of  Matthew,  and  he  wants  some 
things  mentioned  by  Matthew^  which  no  abridger 
would  have  left  out,  and  has  some  things  which 
Matthew  has  not.  In  general  it  may  be  observed 
of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  that  each  has  written 
what  may  be  called  a  complete  Gospel  ;  that  is, 
the  essentials  of  a  Gospel ;  and  that  each  has  some 
things  not  unimportant  peculiar  to  himself;  though 
no  one  of  them  has*-  nearly  all  which  might  have 
been  collected.  Ttiis  looks  very  unlike  combina'- 
tion ;  and  so  does  the  plain  artless  manner,  in 
which  all  the  Gospels  are  written ;  and  '  the  va- 
rieties wliich  are  found  amongst  them  in  lesser 
matters. — ^In  short,  there  is  no  appearance  of  any 
concerted  plan  between  the  dilTerent  Evangelists; 
and,  on  the  supiK>8ition   that  there  was  none,  we 
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say,  that  their  agreement  is  a  very  strong  argumetit 
that  they  did  not  invent,  but  only  related.  — For  the 
Histories  which  may  be  invented  are  infinite ;  there- 
fore, if  any  one  relator  invents,  the  probability, 
that  lie  will  not  coincide  with  other  Relators,  is 
infinitely  great :  — what  then  woald  be  the  case^  if 
three  different  Relators,  though  all  aiming  to  make 
the  same  person  Head  of  a  new  Religion,  wTote 
from  their  Invention! — How^  widely  diflferent  would 
their  relations  be  from  our  first  three  Gospels! — 
how  much  more  would  each  differ  from  the  rest, 
than  any  one  of  our  Gospels  differs  from  the  others! 
As  to  the  order,  in  which  the  three  Evangelists 
did  write,  it  does  not  seem  settled;  different  wri- 
lers  have  had  different  opinions,  but  to  examine 
them  would  delay  us  too  long.  Nor  can  the  order, 
in  which  three  writers  wrote,  be  of  very  great  con- 
sequence, if  they  wrote  independently  of  eacli  other. 
Three  different  narrations,  written  in  different 
places,  might  be  written  at  the  same  time;  one 
might  be  begun  first,  another  finished  first;  and 
so  on, 

13.  The  last  observation  to  be  made  on  this 
subject,  upon  the  difference  between  real  and  fic- 
titious narratives,  is,  that  the  reasoning  made  use 
of  in  this  Chapter  will  always  appear  the  more  for- 
cible, as  the  human  mind  shall  be  more  improved. 

We  say  the  Gospel  narratives  must  be  real^  be- 
cause no  one  could  invent  such  incidents^  manners, 
sentiments,  expressions,  as  we  find  in  them.  The 
Evangelists  at  least  were  not  improved  enough 
to  do  it;  in  morality,  or  in  philology.  — If  this  be 
a  real  argument^  it  is  one,  which  will  appear  the 
more  clearly,  the  more  we  improve  in  those  parti- 
culars. Now  fnoralittf,  consisting  of  Uules  for 
making  mankind  happy,  depends  upon  whatever 
affects  happiness  and  misery ;  and  indeed  includes 
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our  religious  Duties,  and  tUe  grounds  on  which  we 
perform  tliem. — As  we  improvej  tlierefure,  in  the 
knowledge  of  Man,  of  God,  of  the  hdws  of  Nature, 
we  improve  in  moraliii/.  And  moreover  experience, 
if  duty  attended  to,  will  improve  our  judgments 
about  truth  and  falsehood,  made  upon  grounds  of 
probability.  Hence,  ahnost  every  species  of  im- 
provement will  bring  our  argument  foi-^ard,  and 
render  it  more  striking  and  more  forcible. 

If,  as  men  improve,  the  Gos[>eis  continue  to 
seem  to  contain  good  morahty,  the  evidence  of  their 
excellence  must  be  acknowledged  to  increase  ;  be- 
cause every  improvement  in  the  judges  of  this  matter, 
must  put  the  writings  judged  to  a  new  trial— 
And  if,  as  men  improved^  the  Gospel  morality 
should  appear  more  and  more  excellent,  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  divine  original  would  be 
irresistible. 

History  seems  to  justify  our  giving  into  this  train 
of  thought :  false  Gospels  (weak  and  foolish  as  they 
were)  would  not  have  spread^  if  they  had  not 
pleased*.  The  very  absurd  and  silly  stories  of 
Philostratus  are  said  to  have  occasioned  trouble  in 
the  Church  at  one^'  time:  we  have  not  now  the 
least  idea  of  attending  to  such  tables:  yet  we  ad- 
mire the  canonical  Gospels:  we  may  therefore  say, 
that  these  have  been  rising  in  estimation  :  for,  how- 
ever  they  might  be  admired  at  firsts  yet^  whilst  foolish 
writings  were  also  admired^  admiration  implied  but 
little  real  excellence*  As  the  false  gospels  have 
sunk  in  credit^  the  true  Gospels  have  risen ;  even 
though  the  admimtion  of  them  now  should  not  be 
stronger  than  it  was  at  first. 

Bishop  Hurd  has  shewn^  by  his  Sermons,  how  a 
great  critic  (in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word)  may 
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open  new  beauties  and  excellencieg  of  Scripture ; 
and  the  more  we  improve  our  minds,  the  more  we 
admire  the  passages  exhibited  in  the  eleventh  Section 
of  this  Chapter.  Other  men  will  hereafter  probably 
admire  them  more. 

Thus,  every  new  imprnvement  of  the  human 
mind  will  discover  new  instances  of  the  excellence 
of  Christianity;  and  every  new  instance  of  iti  cjt- 
cellence  will  be  a  new^  proof  of  its  truth. 

Well  may  the  learned  Dailte  say,  as  he  does, 
"  La  sagesse  exquise  et  Tinestimable  beaufe  de  k 
"  Discipline  meme  de  Jesus  Christ,  est  (je  I'avoue) 
"  le  plus  fort  et  le  plus  sur  argument  de  sa  'verite/' 

*  On  Ibe  Fathers  near  the  end,  p.  518, 
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CHAP.   XIV. 

■i 

■    OF    THE     EVTDeNCE,    WHICH    k    BOOK    MAY    CONTAIN    I7Y 
I  ITSELFp  OF  THE  TRUTHS    OF  FACTS   RELATED  IN  IT. 

'  1.  In  the  introduction  to  this  set  of  Chapters^ 
beginnin*^  with  the  12th  and  extending  to  the  end 
of  thii*  Book,  it  was  luid  down,  that  tlie  History, 
which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  give,  con- 
tains in  itself,  and  implies,  sufficient  Testimony  of 
the  principal  facts  recorded:  this  we  are  now  to 
consider  more  at  large;  and  every  thing  proved  will 

fo  to  confirm  the  proposition  contained  in  the 
leads  of  Lectures^  that  the  Gospel  Narratives  were 
not  invented,  — In  order  that  our  reasoning  on  this 
subject  may  have  its  free  course,  and  its  proper 
weight  and  elTect,  i*  will  be  expedient,  before  we 
speak  of  the  New  Testament,  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  nature  of  internal  historical  evidence ;  and  to 
iltu^trate  our  general  observations  by  examplesj 
about  which  ihose,  who  want  conviction  with 
regard  to  Revelation,  have  no  prejudices. — It  is  most 
usual  to  offer  the  general  observation  first,  and  the 
particular  instances  or  illustrations  afterwards;  but 
1  am,  on  most  occasions,  inclined  to  reverse  this 
method;  as  I  think  general  truth  is  most  easily 
understood  after  particular  instances,  it  being  onjy 
an  enlarging  of  those  instances,  and  an  extending 
ihem  to  other  particulars,  till  the  ob§ervation  is  seen 
to  be  capable  of  being  applied  to  all.  — 

I  maVj  therefore,  be  permitted  to  mention  in- 
stances first,  when  that  seems  most  convenient. 

1L2  3.  On 
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2.  On  this  footing'  I  observe^  that,  if  Livy,  in  his 
historical  writings,  gives  an  account  of  any  event 
which  might  easily  have  been    contradicted;  and 
whichj  if  false /probably  would  havebeen  contradicted 
at  or  near  the  time  when  he  published  them,  and  that 
account  never  was  contradicted,  or  refuted,  by  anj]^ 
cotempomry  Historians,  epistolary  correspondenc^^^ 
&C.J  the  mere  silence  strongly  tends  to  make  such 
account  credible, — ^It  seems  unnecessary,  at  present^^ 
to  mention  events    more  particularly;  any,  which* 
we  chose   to  fix  upon,  might  answer  our  purpose 
here  ;^though  indeed  it  is  making  the  observation 
but  little  more  general  to  say,  *  Historical  assert ions^     , 
likely   to  have  been  contradicted,  if  false,  and   ye^f 
not  contradicted,  are  credible.* 

3.  If  jEschines,  in  an  Oration  against  Demos-—. 
theneSj  says  any  thing  favourable  of  Demosthenea^fl 
that  favourable  assertion  is  the  more  credible,  on 
account  of  the  motives  to  avoid  it:  and  the  same  if  . 
Demosthenes  says  any  thing  favourable  of  Philip,  oi^^ 
Cicero  of  Verres.^ — Or^  in  general  terms,  '  Events 
allowed  to  be  true  by  those,  who  must  have  wished^ 
them  falscj  are  credible/  ^ 

4.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  last^. 
neral  observation  if  we  say,  that  events  *  are  credible,! 
if  allowed  to  be  true  by  those,  who  deny  their  plain 
consequences,*     Because,  when  a  person  denies  the 
plain  consequences  of  a  fact,  he  would  wish  to  deny 
the^c^,  if  he  could  with  any  appearance  of  candor;; 
the  falsehood  of  the  fact  would  most  completely  ri^ 
him  of  the  consequences,  by  w  hich  he  is  trouble  ' 
^Was  j'irist ides  just  t  yes;  the  plain  consequenc^ 
of  his  being  so  was  his  being  esteemed  and  truste  "^ 
and  his  receiving  the  suffrages  of  the  people :  w  het 
therefore,  any  persons  refused  to  vote  for  him,  9 
the  same  time  allowing  his  character  good^  they* 
shewed,  that  they  allowed  it  unwillingly;  they  w^ould 

not 
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not  have  allowed  it^  if  they  could  have  avoided  it; 
as  they  could  not  avoid  it,  their  attempts  are  so 
many  proofs  or  arj^uments  that  he  was  just. — 

It  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  to  say,  that  an 
event  is  credible,  when  it  is  accounted  for  absurdli/: 
for,  whoever  accounts  for  an  event  absurdly  wishes 
to  deny  it: — Indeed,  no  one  can  well  deny  the 
plain  consequences  of  an  event,  but  he  must  account 
for  it  from  some  cause  different  from  that,  to  which 
it  is  by  others  generally  ascribed:  he  must  impute  it 
to  some  wrong  molive, — ^Was  Aristides  justf  what 
justice  he  had  was  oicing  to  an  affectation  of  making 
himself  appear  *  better  than  other  men :  the  man 
who  thus  accounted  for  Aristides's  Justice,  did  it  in 
order  to  avoid  its  proper  consequences ;  and  would 
have  denied  the  reality  of  it^  if  he  had  dared.^ — Did 
Charles  ist  of  England  make  a  minute  in  Council, 
that  he  meant  not  to  recognize  the  claim  of  a  certain 
Prince  to  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  though,  on  some 
formalities,  he  had  repeated  the  title  of  King,  mean- 
ing that  Prince ?  (as  we  repeat  the  title  of  King  of 
France,  meaning  the  King  of  England)?  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  he  was  sincere  and  prudent ;  some 
deny  this,  and  say,  that  the  consequence  is,  he 
was  insincere.  Or  they  account  for  his  making  the 
minute  by  ascribing  it  to  a  bad  motive;  thus  con- 
firming the/act. — Those  who  have  said,  that  such 
person's  affection  was  owing  to  incantations  and 
witchcraj},  would  deny  the  affection  if  they  could  ; 
not  being  able  to  do  that,  they  confirm  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  its  existence. 

5.  When  we  read  any  of  Cicero's  Letters  to  his 
Brother  Quintus,  or  to  his  Friend  Brutus,  and  see 
a  fact  spoken  of  as  knoicn  to  the  person,  to  whom 
*h€  Letter  is  addressed,  that  fact  is  credible^  not 

only 
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only  as  asserted  by  Marcus  Cicero,  but  as  attested 
by  Quintus  or  Uriilus:  it  is  attested  with  the  ssame 
fdrce,  as  if  the  fact  had  received  I  he  testimony  of 
Quintus  CicerOj  or  Marry s  Brutus,  in  a  court  of 
Justice.  This  is/  in  general  ternis,  '  facts  implied 
in  Letters  are  attested  by  the  persons,  to  wliom  the 
Letters  are  addressed/  Nor  dejes  it  make  any  dif^ 
ference,  in  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  ihoug-h  i^ 
must  in  tlie  strength  of  it,  wliether  the  Letter  is^ 
addressed  to  an  individual,  or  a  ?iii//i6er;  whether 
Cicero  wrote  to  Marcus  Brutus,  or  to  the  Roman^ii 
Senate.  ... 

6\  If  Corn.  Nepos  publishes  the  life  of  his  friend 
Adieus,  whilst  Atticus"  is  alive,  and  speaks  as  if 
he  (Atticus)  had  been  pi^esent  at  any  event,  then 
Atticns  is  to  be  deemed  a  ivttncss  of  that  event,  ju^t 
as  if  he  had  attested  it  in  a  court  of  Judicature.  This 
observation  is  allied  to  the  first,  only  that  the_ 
first  merely  states  the  fact  to  be  credible,  becaui^i 
of  its  not  being  contradicted,  whereas  this  mail 
out  the  particular  evidence,  by  which  it  is  supported.' 
Thus,  I  call  Atticus  a  witness,  tlinugh  he  gives  no 
evidence  expressly,  that  he  himself  resided  and  stu^ 
died  at  Athens;  remitted  a  great  part  of  his  for^ 
tune  thither;  was  beloved  bolh  by  M*  T,  Cicer 
and  llortensius,  though  they  were  rival  Orators:' 
nay,  by  M.  Anthony,  who  hated  Cicero,  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  Friends. 

This  Observation  grows  more  important,  as  we 
suppose  the  number  of  persons  present  to  increase*^ 
Suppose  a  Proconsul  or  Praetor  mentions  to  a  Senai^| 
tiventj/  persons,  who  have  been  present  at  any  event, 
and  these  twenty  know  of  the  assertion;  tlien  such 
event  is  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  Testimony 
of  twenty  Witnesses.  How  strong  that  Testimony 
is,  may   appear  hereafter. — In  geneml,  ^'  persons 
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declared  (who  know  that  they  are  declared)  to  have 
been  present  at  any  event,  are  wiinesses  of  that 
event.** 

7,  Nor  is  it  always  necessary,  that  the  persons 
referred  to  should  be  specified  by  name:  they 
may  be  spoken  of  collectively^  as  a  Body:  there 
may  be  other  marks  besides  names.  Suppose 
Cicero  to  accuse  Verres  of  having  done  a  cruel  and 
oppressive  thing  to  an  hundred  people  in  Sicily, 
whom  he  does  not  name,  we  have  not  only  Cicero's 
declaration  in  proof  of  the  fact,  but  some  testimony 
from  a  number  of  Witnesses:  Cicero  obliges  him- 
self to  produce  an  hundred  witnesses;  he  calls  all 
who  know  the  affairs  of  Sicily  to  witness,  that  there 
was  about  such  a  number  of  persons  injured:  he 
puts  it  in  th^  power  of  many  persons  to  disprove 
what  he  affirms. 

8,  There  were  tears  in  consequence  of  Julius 
CsBsar's  Death;  these  wars  serve  as  proofs  of  the 
nature  of  his  Death, — The  orphan  daughters  of 
Aristides  were  supported  and  portioned  by  the  pub- 
lic treasury  ;  this  shews^  that  Aristides  had  been 
disinterested,  and  esteemed;  and  therefore,  that  he 
had  been  just. 

9,  It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
sorts  of  testiniiony  here  enumerated  are  capable  of 
uniting,  and  strengthening  each  other:  some  events 
maybe  supported  by  them  all  joinllff.  The  assassi- 
nation of  C<esarj  would  have  been  contradicted,  and 
has  not  been.  — It  has  been  expressly  owned;  and 
by  men  of  all  parties  and  persua-^ions:  it  is  men- 
tioned in  Letters  as  known  to  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed ;— the  names  of  the  conspirators  have 
been  ascertained;^ — the  presence  of  the  Senate  ^t 
large  has  been  affirmed; — and  effects,  relating  to 
the  Succession,  &c.  have  been  recorded. 

10*  We  will  mention  no  more  tntemal  evi- 
dences, though  these  may  not  be  all,  which  might 
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be  enumerated.  — It  may  however,  as  some  of  these 
are  from  persons  who  have   written   nothing-,  be 
proper  to   distini»;uish  the    evidence  of  which  we 
speak,  from  traditional  evidence  ;  they  seem  some- 
what   ahke*     Traditional    evidence    is    variable^ 
handed  down  from  Fatlier  to  Son,  admitting  som%_ 
change  at  every  step^  from  inaccuracy^  prejudicaU 
&c.;  but  the  evidence  here  described  is  invariable; 
tlourishing*  with  uniform  vigor  to  successive  gene^. 
rations.  ^ 

Let  us   now  apply  the  observations,  which   we 
have  made^  to  the  evidence  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment contains  in  itself  of  the  facts  recorded  in  it: 
extending-  our  proof  occasionally  to  early  Christian^ 
writer's,  " 

IL    From   the  first   observation,  we  see  what 
evidence  we  have  for  many  fads,  w  hich  would  havi^ 
been  contradicted^  especially  by  those  who  wrot^B 
against  Christianity^  had  they  been  misrepcesented 
in   the  New  Testament; — by  Jews  and  /leathens ;^M 
who  envied  and  persecuted:— we  may  particularly^ 
mention  Josephus  and  Celsus. — The  darkness  at 
the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  may  be  one  instance 
of  such  tacts  : — the  daugh*€r  of  the  Infants  at  Beth^ 
lehem  another. 

The  silence  ofJosephus,  as  to  the  affairs  of  Chris-j 
tians,  issorei  '^rkable,  that  it  requires  some  8epara(€ 
nolice/' and,  when  joined  with  the  inquiry,  whethei 
one  passage,  wiiich  does  speak  of  Jesus,  is  genuine 
or  interpolated,  it  makes  a  copious  subject ;  w  h£ 
may  seem*  needful  to  be  said  upon  it  in  these  Dis- 
quisitions, shall  be  said  at  the  close  of  this  Chapter,  j 

When  the  Jews  allow,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Tit 
berius,  Jesus  performed  '*  res  ^prodigiosas ;''  when 
Heathens  allow,  that  Christians  multiplied  very  fast 
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soon  after  that  Reign ;  we  must  not  say,  that  their 
evideoce  is  of  an  ordinary  sort.  They  would  not 
have  allowed  any  thing  so  favourable  to  Chris- 
tianity, if  they  ctaild  possibly  have  avoided  it.  On 
the  same  g^round,  tlie  Testimony  of  Pliny^'  jun. 
in  favor  of  the  morals  of  Christians  in  his  Time,  is 
very  strong.  *'  They  entered/*  says  he^  "  into  a 
solemn  engagement  not  to  steal,  or  rob,  or  com- 
mit adultery,  or  defraud/' 

The  Jews  of  old  allowed,  that  Christ  did  miracles, 
but  said,  that  he  did  tliem  through  Beelzebub;  they 
are  therefore  on  the  footing  of  tliose,  who  deny  the 
plain  consequences  of  events,  or  account  tor  them 
absurdly:  that  is,  they  bear  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  facts,  which  is  peculiarly  strong,  because  invo- 
hmtary. —  Celsus  is  of  this  number^  and  the  Tatmu- 
dical  writers  may  be  added  ;  these  (as  well  as  many 
more  ancient  Jews)  **  in  order  to  disparage  our 
Lord's  MiracleSj  gave  out,  that  they  were  per- 
formed by  magical  arts,  such  as  he  had  learned  in 
^gypt^*' 

VVhen  the  speaking  of  foreign  tongues,  on  the 
famous  day  of  Pentecost,  was  ascribed  to  drinking 
unfermented  wine,  a  strong  testimony  was  given 
of  the  Fact ;  that  foreign  languages  were  spoken. 

When  St.  Paul  writes  an  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, and  orders  them  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
Gift  of  Tongues,  all  membersof  the  Church  of  Co- 
rinth are  witnesses  oftlic  existence  of  such  gift. 

In  like  manner,  when  Justin  Marii/r'^  speaks  to 
the  Roman  5ena^e  of  facts  known  tothem,  he  makes 

them 


*  Ep.  Lib.  ix.  Ep.  97- 
«  Lard.  Test.  vol.  I.  p.  ^9.     See  also  Macknigbt,  Prelim*  Obs. 

*  Jastiu  Martyr  can  only  be  produced  here  as  3.  similar  imt&ncti 
if  our  business  is,  strictly,  to  prove  tbut  the  Nov  Testament  con- 
tains evidence  in  itself:  yet  such  similar  instance  is  worth  men- 
tioning. 
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them  witnesses  of  tliose  facts.  That  is,  supposipg; 
the  Senate  to  attend  to  what  is '  said : — if  the  Senate 
did  not  give  much  attention  to  miracteSj  they  were 
at  least  good  witnesses  of  more  ordmary  facts,  if  of 
sucti  a  nature  that  they  could  not  but  attend  to 
them. — Tertullian's  Apology  mentions  many  im- 
portant facts  as  known  to  the  Roman  Magistrates* 

The  tivelve  Apostles  are  named,  as  having  been 
present  whilst  our  Lord  performed  several  miracles; 
and  they  nmst  have  known,  that  they  were  said  to 
have  been  present:  they  are  therefore  witnesses  ; 
how  valuable  their  evidence  is^  niay  be  considered 
hereafter;  in  Chap.  xvr. 

The  Apostles  are  mentioned  by  iiame,  but  St. 
Paul  appeals  to  ^t^e  hundred,  without  g^iving  their 
names.  Had  he  been  called  upon,  he  must  have 
produced  tliem  :  those,  to  whom  he  wrote,  were 
persuaded  that  he  could  produce  them.-  Some  in- 
deed were  * 'fallen  asleep,"  but  they  must  have 
given  their  evidence  to  others,  with  whom  they 
conversed. 

We  may  remember  too,  ih^i  five  thousand  were 
miraculously  fed  with  Loaves  and  Fishes > 

The  effects  of  the  Gospel  History  were  very  strong, 
and  therefore  they  strongly  prove  its  truth.  How 
strong  they  were,  will  appear  best  in  Chap,  xviii. 
but  it  is  almost  suHicient  to  say,  that  every  conversion 
was  a  powerful  effect^  and  therefore  every  convert  b, 
powerful  witness.  When  we  consider,  how  much 
each  convert'*  gave  up,  how  much  he  hazarded^ 
and  how  much  he  underwent,  we  cannot  but  con* 
elude,  that  he  had  carefully  *"  weighed  all  the  evi- 
dence for  and  against  his  new  Religion. 

The  sorts  of  evidence  here  mentioned  will  unite 

ia 

*  Middleton's  In(niir}%  Stbly. 
^  Acts  iv,  34. 

*  PowflU  p.  85.  Lard.  Jewisli  Test  p.  13.  2S. 
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in  proving  the  Gijl  of  Tongues^  as  well  as  the  death 
o(  Julius  Casar. — It  has  not  been  contradicted;  — 
it  was  allowed  imwillingly  : — it  is  taken  tor  granted 
in  LeiterH  ;  many  are  aflirmed  to  liave  been  prvsent 
at  it,  some  of  whom  are  named  :  and  Jtn  effects 
have  appeared  in  multitudes  of  conrersiojis  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

12.  Nothing  now  remains  of  what  has  been 
proposed,  except  the  observations  concerning  Jose- 

phu8. It  seems  strange,    that  Joseplius  should 

have  said  nothing  about  Christians,  except  one 
thing  about  John  the  Baptist  :  and  the  questitm  is, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  his  Silrmce?  Some  will 
say,  he  Aa^said  something  about  Christians,  for  he 
has  magniRed  their  Leatler ;  there  is,  no  doubt,  a 
pa^^age  in  his  works  to  that  purpose  ;  but  1  believe 
it  to  be  an  interpolation  :  tlve  reasons,  on  which  I  his 
opinion  is  founded »  would  be  too  tedious  for  an 
undertaking  such  as  ours:  they  may  be  seen  in 
Lardner's  ancient  Testiuiunics,  where  reference  is 
made  to  authors  on  both  sides  of  the  Question, — 
Others  will  say,  the  passage  about  Joftn  Jiaplisi  is  an 
interpolation,  but  I  thiuk  most  Students  will  now 
think  it  is  not.  There  is  anollier  passage  about 
James  the  Just,  Brother  of  our  Lord,  which  I 
believe  to  be  spurious.  Leaving  these  matters  to  be 
determined  in  your  critical  researches,  1  will/jresiime, 
that  Josephus  is  sileni  about  Christians  properly  so 
called,  and  will  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  silence. 

It  seems  utterly  incrediblCj  that  this  silence  should 
be  otherwise  than  intended;  he  lived  from  the  year 
3/  to  beyond  the  year  go  :  Christians  had  that 
name  (Christians)  at  Antioch  in  the  year  40:  he 
lived  much  in  thezcorW^asa  Genera/ and  a  Courtier^ 
though  he  was  originally  a  Priest,  He  lived  at 
Rome,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  Roman  aflairs: 
he  must  have  known  the  Persecution  under  Nero 

perfectly 
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perfectly  well.  —  Wlmt  was  his  7noiwe  for  never 
inentionlng  those  people,  who  were  grown  nume- 
rous and  important  in  his  time,  who  founded  their 
Religion  on  his  mvn,  cannot  be  said  with  absolute 
certainty  :  but  probably  it  was  a  mixture  of  hatred 
and  respect  for  the  Cliristians  , —  Not  willing'  to  speak 
well  of  them,  not  able  to  speak  ill  w  ith  any  success, 
he  judged,  that  he  could  not  do  them  more  harm 
than  by  passing"  them  over  in  silence  And  this 
agrees  with  his  character.  He  was  by  no  means  a 
man  to  make  a  point  of  conscience  of  omitting  no 
truth  ;  he  ommitted  the  History  of  worshipping  the 
Gotden  Calf;  he  never  uses  the  word  !2ion  :  he  w^as, 
in  short,  a  true  worldly  man  ;  he  was  hated  by  his 
own  nation  :  he  wanted  to  make  Vespasiati  the 
Messiah  .'^Professor  Butlel  argues  upon  facts,  and 
concludes,  that  Joseph  us  paid  an  high  regard  to 
the  Character"'  of  Christ. — I  thinks  the  number  of 
instances,  which  tlie  Professor  gives,  of  persons  of 
less  note  than  Jesus  mentioned  by  Josephus,  many 
of  them  pretending  to  be  the  Messiah,  prove  unde- 
niably, Umt  Josephus  must  have  omitted  speaking 
of  Jesus  and  his  ftJlowers  designedly. 

Though  no  probable  account  could  be  given  of 
Josephus's  silence,  his  works  are  much  more  useful 
than  hurtful  to  Christianity.  It  wants  not  his  ex- 
press testimony  ;  he  has  incidentally  confirmed  the 
Gospel  History  in  many  particulars  relating  to 
Judea  ;  and  he  has  confirmed  the  authenticity  of 
the  Prophecies  of  the  Gospel,  concerning  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem  :  of  w  hich  destruction  he 
was  an  eye* witness.  ^L 

*  Salisbury's  Translation  of  Bullet,  p.  217—2*29.  (the  end). 
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CHAP.     XV. 

or       THE        CREDIBILITY        OF        MIRACLESj         IN 
CENERAL. 
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1-  Having  shewn  that  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  genuine,  and  contain  narratives 
which  could  not  be  invented,  and  moreover  imply 
very  strong  evidence  of  the  Facts  which  they  record ; 
we  proceed^  according  to  the  plan  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  12th  Chapter^  to  take  particular 
notice  of  the  supernatiiral  events  related  in  them ; 
supposing  doubts  to  arise  about  these,  they  throw 
an  obscurity  over  all  the  rest;  but  supposing  these 
to  be  established,  they  very  strongly  confirm  the 
rest. 

I  know  not  that  any  one  has  questioned  the  cre- 
dibUity  of  miracles,  on  any  gctieiYi/ principle,  except 
Mr.  Hume.  He  has  an  Essay  on  this  subject  which 
makes  the  tenth  Section  of  his  '^  Inquiry  concern- 
ing'the  human  understandiog/'  Though  I  think 
him  mistaken^  in  his  argument  and  conclusion,  I 
would  not  recommend  my  opinion  by  depreciating 
his  chamcter;  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
amiable  manners  and  a  benevolent  disposition.  He 
was  possessed  of  great  knowledge^  and  will  live  to 
posterity  as  an  Historian.  Finding  popular  lan- 
guage to  express  things  inadequately,  especially 
concerning  the  mind,  instead  of  laying  the  blame 
on  language  and  correcting  that^  he  called  all  our 
notions  into  question,  which,  though  inaccumte 
in  some  respects,  and  made  so  in  part  by  popular 
expressions,  are  far  less  inaccurate  than  they  seem 

ta 
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to  be.  Mr.  Hume  haSj  however,  by  his  researcheii 
made  some  improvements  himself,  and  occasioned 
more  to  be  made  by  other  men.  But  the  work  of 
undoing  established  notions  and  prejudices  occu- 
pied him  so  much,  that  he  settled  and  determined 
little  or  nothing.  Indeed,  he  himself  has  no  con- 
fidence in  his  own  principles^  as  he  has  left  them. 
That  he  should  be  sometimes  inaccurate,  in  a  num- 
ber of  nice  and  subtle  discussions,  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at ;  that  he  should  be  particularly  so 
in  religious  subjects,  is  much  to  be  lamented :  he 
seldom,  or  never,  speaks  acrimoniously  on  any 
other  subjects.  In  other  subjects,  he  seems  to  be 
aiming  at  Ituth ;  in  religious  ones,  at  confutatiori. 
In  treating  other  matters,  he  is  forming  opinions  ; 
in  treating  religion ^  he  is  supporting  notions  and 
prejudices  already  formed.  Not  that  1  would 
ascribe  his  aversion  for  established  religious  tenets, 
to  any  worse  cause  than  his  historical  knowledge  of 
the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  religion  :  which,  I 
fear,  make  a  much  greater  figure  in  History,  and 
even  in  common  Life,  than  Religion  in  its  native 
purity  and  simplicity,  1  know  not  that  he  would 
be  offended  with  what  I  say  ;  or  with  any  objections 
to  his  writings,  made  with  candor  and  good  man- 
ners : — ^except  it  were  with  the  observation,  that, 
in  alledging  facts,  he  has  adduced  some,  aud  omit- 
ted others,  as  much  with  party  views,  as  much 
taking  for  granted  the  truth  of  his  own  opinions, 
as  any  of  the  ancient  Fathers  whom  he  woold  ac- 
cuse of  pious  fmud',  I  could  much  wish  to  know 
what  he  would  say  to  this :  perhaps  only,  that  he 
acted  like  all  other  Advocates. 

2.  Mr, 

*  See  Leiand  on  the  Miracles  said  to  be  performed  at  ttie 
Tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris:  and  Mr,  des  Vseux,  quoted  by  him. 
View  of  Deistical  Wnter^,  Letter  xix*  p.  321,  322. 
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!2,  Mr,  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles  is  divided 
into  two  parts  :  in  the  first,  he  speaks  as  a  Logician, 
and  a( tempts  to  prove,  that  no  miracle  can  be  made 
credible ;  in  the  second^  he  speaks  as  an  historian, 
or  man  of  the  world,  and  endeavours  to  shew,  that 
no  miracle  has  been  made  credible.  At  present, 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  Jirst  part.  His 
conclusion  is,  *'  That  no  testimony  is  sufficient  to 
establish  a  miracle^  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such 
a  kind,  that  its  falshood  would  be  more  miraculous 
than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours  to  establish  :  and_, 
even  in  that  case,  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of 
arguments,  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assu- 
rance suitable  to  that  degree  of  force^  which  remains 
after  deducting  the  inferior/' 

This  cooclusion  must  need  some  explanation  to 
those,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  premises: 
especially  as  talking  of  the  falshood  of  a  testimony 
as  being  miraenlous  (very  inconsistently  with  Mr, 
Hume's  definition  of  a^  miracle),  makes  a  per- 
plexity,—A  miracle^  if  there  were  any  such  thing, 
must  be  ''  a  transgression  of  a  Law*"  of  Nature;" 
—  now  the  question  is,  can  we  believe  an  event  to 
have  happened^  which  is  such  a  transgression,  upon 
human  testimony?  Firsts  on  what  do  we  believe 
the  existence  of  any  law  of  Nature  ?  on  Experience. 
— Next,  on  what  do  we  believe  human  testimony? 
on  Experience.  When  therefore  we  believe  a  mi- 
racle, we  oppose  two  experiences;  if  that  for  the 
testimony  was  the  stronger,  then,  in  some  sense^ 
the  falshood  of  the  testimony  might  be  called  ''  more 
miraculous*'  than  the  transgression  of  the  Law  of 
Nature:  and  our  belief  is  finally  grounded  on  the 
difference  between  the  two  testimonies  opposed^. 

3.   To 

*  **  A  trail sgresfiion  of  a  Law  of  Nature,  by  a  particular  vo- 
lition of  the  Deity,  or  by  the  interpMisition  of  some  inviBiblc 
ag«nt/' — 8vo.  p.  1^9;  Essays. 

•  Hume.  8vo,  p.  129.       *  This  is  like  p.  144,    Hume.  Svo. 
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3*  To  some>  perhaps,  iliis  argument  may  seem 
to  come  within  Mr.  Hume's  description*  of  I  hose 
of  Dr.  Berklei/ ;  ''  they  admit  of  no  answer^  and 
produce  no  conviction/'  — Yet  it  seemSj  that  an 
examination  of  it  may  be  productive  of  benefit^  with 
a  view  both  to  our  judgment  of  truth,  and  our 
principles  of  Religion. 

My  general  idea  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument  is^ 
that  it  is  an  instance  of  that  very  species  of  fallacy, 
whicli  he  himself  has^  in  his  Essays,  laboured  so 
much  to  expose  and  prevent ;  it  represents  popular 
prejudice,  as  philosophical  reasoning  :  the  truth  of 
this  notion  may  appear  from  the  folknving  consi- 
derations; in  which  we  will  attempt,  first,  to  ana- 
lyze one  of  the  experiences  which  he  balances,  and 
then  the  other ;  first,  we  viill  endeavour  to  shew 
what  wrong  conceptions  he  offers  with  regard  to 
Lmos  of  Nature:  secondly,  into  what  erroneous 
notions  we  should  be  led  by  following  him  impli- 
citly w  ith  reg^u'd  to  human  Testimony, 

I,  He  speaks  of  *'  the  Laws  of  Nature*'  as  if 
they  were  something,  which  we  knew^  to  be  fixed'' ; 
whereas  we  really  know  of  no  such  thing  ;  when 
we  use  the  expression  '  a  Law  of  Nature,'  we  speak 
in  a  very  loose  and  popular  manner.  A  Law  does 
not  properly  relate  to  things  inanimate,  but  to  vo- 
luntary  agents.  A  Law  is  a  rule»  whicli  voluntary 
agents  cannot  violate  without  incurring  some  evih 
Laws  are  rules  generally  followed,  and  therefore 
when  any  thing  inanimate  takes  repeatedly  the  same 
course,  we  conceive  it  as  following  a  rule,  or,  as  it 
cannot  govern  itself,  obeying  a  Law  ;  but  its  being 
subject  to  any  Rule,  nr  Law,  is  really  the  dictate 
of  our  imagination  :  we  make  a  kind  of  person  of  it ; 
and,  in  some  indistinct  way,  fancy  it  a  person  under 
government,  rule,  order, 

3,    For 

*  Essays,  «vo,  vol,  11.  p.  173. 

**$€t  Pait  lit;  beginning  of  la»t  paragraph  but  uiie,  p.  12S.  8^<i. 
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5.  For  iiistancej  we  say»  '  Lead  falls  to  the 
ground  by  the  Law  of  Gravitj^  ;'  —  so  we  say,  speak- 
ing- from  our  habitual  feelingn,  or  prejudices,  but, 
in  realityj  wc  know  nothing  of  any  Law  of  Gravity, 
We  know  that  Lead  has  fallen  to  the  ground;  we 
know  not  that  it  has  ever  risen  from  the  ground; 
but  what  wilt  happen  the  next  time  we  try,  we 
know  not  in  the  least. — Indeed  we  act  as  if  it  would 
fallj,  because  we  have  had  an  habitual  expectation 
of  its  fallings  generated  in  our  minds,  (in  a  manner 
not  thoroughly  understood),  and  because  we  have 
acted  on  such  expectation,  and  have  found  that  it 
did  not  deceive  us:  and  those  who  have  acted 
otherwise,  have  been  punished,  or  have  incurred 
€viL  Bui  this  cannot^  with  any  propriety,  be  called 
knowledge.  Whenever  we  set  aside  our  habitual 
expectation  that  Lead  will  fall^  which  is  a  mere 
prejudice,  we  must  find  out  judgment  in  a  slate  of 
perfect  indifference  ns  to  its  falling,  rising,  or  moving 
in  any  possible  direction:  and,  at  first,  we  should 
as  soon  believe  it  to  move  in  any  one  direction^  as 
in  any  other. 

This  is  not  meant  to  condemn  our  ordinary 
principles  of  action:  ordinarily  we  must  act  accord- 
ing to  principles,  which  have  been  found  to  carry 
us  right;  this  is  prudent;— but  we  should  be  aware 
how  factitious  the  expectation  is,  from  which  we 
act,  how  gradually  it  has  grown;  in  order  that  we 
may,  at  any  time,  recover  our  reason  and  judg- 
ment, when  that  expectation  would  lead  us  into 
error,  or  actual  evil.  We  may  act  ordinarily  as  if 
Lead  would  fall,  but  when  we  examine  into  the 
elements  of  our  minds,  and  compare  different 
principles,  we  should  keep  in  mind,  that,  to  an 
unprejudiced  understanding,  the  direclion  in  which 
it  moves  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 


6.  Having 
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6,  Having;  then  freed  the  mind  from  its  most 
usual  prejudices  relaling  to  Laws  of  Nature,  we 
may  njore  safely  and  profitably  go  on  to  see,  how 
it  makes  thoj^e  deductions  from  experience,  upon 
which  it  acts,  by  which  it  guides  itself  in  all  occur- 
rences  of  Life.  But  it  will  be  best  to  make  use  of 
that  Term^  which  is  commonly  used  by  the  best 
writers:  I  mean.  Analogy,  Mr.  Hnme  does  not  I 
use  it  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  strictly  speaking, 
but  he  uses  it  in  his  Notes  on  that  Essay,  and  in 
the  ninth  Section  of  the  same  Inquiry  concerning 
the  human  Understanding,  of  which  the  Essay  on 
Miracles  makes  the  tenth  Section.  A  few  general 
observations  on  Analo|^y  may  not  be  unacceptable, 
especially  as  Bishop  Butler  observes*,  that  Ana  logy 
is  a  part  of  Logic  not  yet  well  studied.  My  mam 
purpose  shalf  be,  to  ofter  some  cauiions  about  ad- 
mitlini^  conclusions  from  analogy  rashly;  where 
they  are  remote  from  common  life,  and  otherwise 
hkeh  to  be  erroneous. 

When  we  conclude,  from  any  thing  having 
happened,  that  the  same  will  happen  ag^in,  in  like 
circumstances,  we  are  said  to  reason  by  Analogy^ 
This  sense  of  the  Term  has  some  affinity  to  the 
mathematical  one,  there  being  here  two  events  and 
two  situations  to  be  compared;  nevertheless,  con-  I 
elusions  by  analogy  are  not,  properly,  reasoning  :  ■ 
a  single  event  may  give  some  faint  expectation  of 
its  being  repeated,  when  the  same  circumstances 
recur;  (at  least  when  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
other  analogies);  a  repetition  makes  the  expectation 
stronger ;  and  the  more  constant  the  repetition,  the 
stronger  is  the  expectation  generated  ;  till  at  length 
we  lose  all  our  doubts^  and  expect  the  event  fully 
and  intirely:-^  this,  however,  is  only  a  single  analogy. 

But  an  event  may  be  expected  by  several  differ-      _ 
ent  analogies ;  indeed  there  is  no  end  of  the  ana-     ■ 

logics, 
*  Butler's  A nfilogy.  Introd,  p,  5.     Rp.  Hallifax's  Edition, 
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logies,  which  may  lead  os  to  a  particular  event; 
and  different  analogies  may  lead  us Jrom  the  present 
to  nuijiberless  different  future  events. — Two  analo- 
gies may  conspire,  and  make  us  expect  an  event 
more  strongly  than  either  of  them  singly.  Or,  two 
analog^ies  may  oppose  each  other;  in  which  case, 
our  expectation  will  result  from  their  difference;  if 
they  are  eqnal,  we  may  be  in  perfect  doubt  or  sus- 
pense. Two  analogies  may  be  very  strong,  and  yet 
their  difference  v^ry  small.  — Or,  two  weaker  ana- 
logies may  counterbalance  one  stronger* 

An  analog:y  may  be  interrupted  by  another  ana- 
logy; the  first  event,  which  interrupts  an  analogy^ 
may  be,  and  generally  is,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
analogy. — A  man  is  seen  riding  at  a  certain  place 
several  days  together;  he  is  more  and  more  ex- 
pected; lie  misses  one  day,  but  it  rains ;  this  is  an 
interrttption  of  the  old  analogy,  or  the  beginning  of 
a  new  one :  ere  long,  he  is  expected  to  omit  riding  ' 
every  rainy  day. 

Sometimes  an  analogy  may  seem  to  lessen  expec- 
tation; but  it  is  only  when  some  stronger  analogy 
averpawers  it,  and  yet  is  not  so  much  attended  to 
as  the  first: — you  throw  two  dice,  which  come  up 
aces  six  times  together,  would  you  expect  them  to 
come  up  aces  the  seventh  time?  no;  your  surprize 
would  increase  if  they  did ;  that  is,  repetition  lessens 
expectation  ;  yet  if  you  saw  a  comet  six  nights  toge- 
ther, you  would  expect  it  the  seventh, — The  case 
is,  that,  when  the  dice  are  thrown,  you  have  already 
an  established  analogy  leading  you  to  expect,  that 
one  side  of  a  die  will  come  up  as  oFten  as  another:  — 
We  must  be  cautious,  therefore,  when  we  judge 
j  from  one  analogy,  that  we  do  not  neglect  others, 
which  happen  to  be  less  striking. 

When  circumstances  are  changed,  our  analogy, 
fcow  strong  soever,  instantly  vaniMbes:  this  is  ac- 

L  2  cording 
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cording  to  the  definition^  but  is  not  always  sufE- 
ciently  noticed:  what  do  I  expect  more  fully,  than 
that  the  sun  wilt  set  lo*night?  the  analogy,  on 
which  1  expect  this,  has  continued  from  my  in- 
fancyj  and  has  been  wholly  uninterrupted;  place 
me  near  the  Pole,  my  analogy  is  all  dissipated,  and 
I  have  to  begin  anew. — Hence  we  must  be  cautious^ 
when  we  reason  about  distant  analogies,  which  we 
do  not  /eei,  and  which  are  remote  from  ordinary 
occurrences,  how  wc  adhere  to  conclusions  drawn 
from  any  analogy  with  regard  to  facts,  which  hap- 
pened in  circumstances  different  from  those^  in  which 
the  analogy  was  formed.  Our  common  habitual 
conctusitms  from  experience^  by  which  we  guide 
ourselves  in  ordinary  Life,  and  whicli  we  find  to 
be  right,  upon  trial,  imply  a  number  of  cifcumsiances 
to  coniitiue  the  same,  which  we  do  not  distinctly  at* 
tend  to,  and  which  we  i^hould  not  mention,  if  we 
explained  the  grounds  of  our  belief:  we  impercep- 
tibly confine  our  judgments  and  expectations  to 
limits,  of  w  hich  we  are  not  continually  conscious*. 
But  the  case  is  the  same  malt  habitual  acts,  of  body 
and  mind;  they  are  adapted  and  adjusted  to  cir- 
cumstances, much  more  minutely  than  we  are 
aware  otV 

The  more  any  man  knows  of  the  causes  of  ap- 
pearances, the  more  he  is  aware,  that  any  analogy 
may  be  broken^ — When  I  was  young,  I  felt  no  sur- 
]>rize  at  the  return  of  the  j^ummer  or  winter;  and, 
1  imagine^  the  unthinking^  peasant  takes  ell  usual 

•  changes 

*  Expecting  uMps  to  arrive,  adapts  itself  to  and  presupposes 
a  contmuance  of  Peace :  expecting  the  Sun  to  ri&e  is  on  condition 
that  the  Flaiietarv  System  does  not  change  ;  nor  our  situation  on 
our  own  Globc%  very  greatly, 

^  Mr.  Hume  says,  that  Violations  of  Laws  of  Nature  are 
admitted  cliiefly  bytfie  ignorant  and  Barbarous.— p.  133,  thirdly. 
Also  p.  146\— ^But  the   Imtb   may  be,  tbat  the  ignorant   man, 

having 
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changes  in  natural  phaenomena  as  things  of  course: 
but  now,  the  days  never  grow  longer  in  spring 
without  exciting  in  my  mind  a  pretty  strong  senti- 
ment of  wonder,  or  admiration:  and  even  in  tliose 
instances  in  which  1  reflect  the  least,  I  slioiild  be 
less  struck  with  a  real  change  of  what  we  call  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  thane  Peasant  would  be,  thougli 
he  would  beheve  accounts  of  things  supernatural 
sooner  than  1  should.  In  judging  therefore  from 
analogy,  we  must  not  proportion  the  probability  of 
a  continuance  of  a  Law  of  Nature  to  the  thought- 
less confidence,  with  which  it  is  expected;  any 
more  than  we  should  think  a  sanguhie  temper  a 
proof  of  future  prosperity.  Improvements  in  know- 
ledge and  reasoning  make  real  violations  of  laws 
of  nature  more  easily  admitted,  not  less  easily. 

Common  people,  when  a  thing  is  said  to  be 
impossible*',  do  not  distinguish  between  real  im- 
possibility and  a  degree  of  improbability  which,  in 
feet,  leaves  no  doubt:  on  many  occasions,  the 
distinction  needs  not  be  made,  and  the  Scripture 
sometimes  neglects  it,  using  natural,  popular  lan- 
guage;— but  though,  in  common  life,  it  may  be 
neglected,  yet,  in  extraordinary  situations,  it  should 
be  always  ready  at  hand.  ImprobabiUty ,  in  what- 
ever degree,  is  always  inferred  from  Analogt/,  that 

is, 

having  thought  very  Utile,  do€s  not  ft^el  much  differtjwc  be- 
tween Laws  of  Nature  founded  i>n  facts,  and  sixth  as  have  only 
magittation  to  support  them.  His  habitual  expectations  have 
perhaps  no  diffidence^  b^t  they  are  not  founded  on  knouitdge: 
He  is  indifferent^  both  as  to  the  continumicc  and  the  chaffgt-  of 
the  course  of  Nature.  Or  rather,  his  habittitil  conformity  to 
M  Pli^enomena  does  not  alford  him  reason  to  disbelieve  nrw. — 
He  is  less  aware  of  the  mutahitily  of  tlie  course  of  nature,  yet 
more  ready  to  allow  without  good  reason  that  course  to  have 
changed  in  any  instance.  He  is  most  prepared  to  admit  a  pre- 
tended change,  least  to  adhiit  a  real  one. 

«  Hume    on    Miracles,  p*  1  tl,  8vo.   this    i| noted  by    LeUmd, 
Letter  xviii,  p.  spj. 
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is,  from  past  events;  impoHsibilHifr  >n  the  stricl 
sense,  has  nothing  to  do  with  experience,  analogy, 
or  pa^t  events. 

Thongli  we  ppeak  with  a  view  to  miracles^  we 
speak  of  «he  nature  of  ej pecliJion ;  that  is^  though 
we  speak  of  the  credibility  of  p^tst  event??,  our  ob- 
servations seem  all  to  relate  iajnture  events.  And 
it  may  go  a  good  way  towards  settling  wimt  past 
events  are  credible,  if  we  can  determine  what  events 
are  to  be  expected,  on  a  footing  of  probability : 
but  yet  it  should  not  be  wfioUy  omitted,  that  I  may 
have  no  reason  to  expect  an  event,  though  I  may 
have  no  doubt  of  its  credihilityj  when  it  is  said  to 
have  happened:  a  friend  of  mine  has  a  ticket  in 
the  LoUtry,  1  do  not  ejpeel  that  he  will  have  the 
highej^t  prize;  probabihty  is  very  much  against  it: 
but,  after  the  fact,  he  may  easily  make  me  believe 
that  he  has  got  it. 

7-  These  remarks  on  the  nature  of  our  assent, 
grounded  on'  anak)gy,  will  enable  us  to  see^  that 
Mr.  Hume  does  not  rightly  oppose  analogy  to 
Testimony.  When  two  things  are  opposed,  in  the 
way  of  argument,  they  should  be  quite  distinct 
from  one  another;  but  aoakigy  is  partly  made  up 
of  testimony;  when  we  conclude  from  experience, 
we  lake  in,  not  only  our  own  experience,  but  that 
of  others,  which  can  only  be  known  from  testi- 
mony. Moreover,  when  two  things  are  opposed^ 
as  far  as  one  is  tme,  the  other  should  he  false; 
whereas  analogy  and  testimony,  when  set  in  oppo- 
sition, may  both  be  true.  Analogy  says.  Lead 
falls ;  let  testimony  say,  Lead  rose  the  other  day ; 
here  is  no  contradiction;  all  experience,  prior  to 
the  event  in  question,  may  be  for  the  falling  of 
[iCad,  yet  it  might  rise  when  it  was  said  to  do  so. 

8*  According  to  Mr.  Hume's  argument,  if  men 
had  always  given  testimony  that  was  true,  and  a 
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man  told  us  he  had  seen  Lead  rise,  the  case  would 
be  one  of  perfect  doubt ;  the  experience  of  the  falling 
of  Lead  was  uniform,  so  was  that  of  the  veracity  of 
man;  and  they  were  opposed  (Mv.  Hume  would 
gay)  to  each  other,  so  as  to  counterbalance  one 
another  exactly.  But  it  seems  as  if  this  equilibrium 
could  not  be  inferred  mthonisome Jake siipposilians, 
1st.  The  course  of  fiaiure  is  here  supposed  more 
Jixed  than  we  know  it  to  be ;— as  just  now  explained. 
2.  Testimony  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  distinct, 
and  separate  from  analogy ;  or^  w liat  we  call  expe- 
rience^ is  supposed  to  be  all  our  own,  3.  It  seems 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  analogy  in  favor  of  a 
law  of  nature,  cannot  be  interrupted  by  any  other 
analogy.  4.  But  the  principal  wrong  supposition 
is,  that  our  experience  of  human  tesfiniony  is  only 
u  single  mm\o^\ ;  such  as  it  would  be,  if  man  were 
irrational  ov  inanimate ;  as  if  he  were  an  aufomalon, 
the  construction  of  which  we  arc  wholly  ignorant 
of;  void  of  sense,  reason,  passions,  conscience, 
such  as  we  perceive  in  ourselves.  Whereas,  be- 
sides the  analogy  uliich  we  liave  from  viewing  man 
externatli/,  we  have  several  analogies  froui  view  ing 
him  internal/^;  that  is,  from  knowing  hh  motives 
of  action,  IVlan  acts  through  fear  of  shame,— i\\m\ 
acts  through  love  of  virtue*; — man  acts  from  a 
desire  of  being  trusted,  respected,  beloved;— all 
these  experiences  make  a  very  compound  and 
strong  analogy.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  Man  acts 
from  love  of  monei/ ;— hut  this  only  shews,  that 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  characters  of  witnesses, 
when  their  testimony  is  received:  the  generality  of 
men  arc  prompted  to  speak  trutli,  and  restrained 
from  falsehood,  by  many  things  of  which  we  have 
some  tolenible  concepfion ;  we  know  o(  nothing  to 

prevent 

'  Mr.  tlume  ^ays  tDUrh  ihe  same  m  iomr  places;   but  wilhoyl 
the  same  rlfcct. 
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prevent  Lead  from  rising,  or  any  otlier  common 
appearance  of  Nature  from  being  reversed. 

Let  not  any  one  here  say,  we  have  no  immediate 
insight  into  tlie  human  **  mind;- — that  may  be  a 
very  good  metaphysical  argument,  but  it  is  a  very 
insufficient  one  in  practice:  and  he  who  uses  it, 
must,  if  he  will  be  consistent^  trust  all  men  equally. 

9.  If  what  has  been  /as^satd,  needs  any  iWw^/ra- 
iion,  it  may  receive  one  from  supposing  two  clocks  to 
go  together  for  some  day s,  and  then  to  vary;  so 
long  as  they  strike  together,  they  make  but  a  single 
Analogy,  and  they  ure  expected  to  strike  on^  after 
equal  intervals;  but  they  vary:  one  strikes  before 
the  other;  which  of  them  has  gone  wrong?  Com- 
mon people  must  be  at  a  loss,  having  two  simple 
analogies  opposed  to  each  other,  of  equal  strength;  ,| 
but  if  a  person,  who  understands  the  make  of  these 
machines,  is  present,  he  can  form  a  judgment 
from  a  compound  analogy  ;  he  knows  their  internal 
construction,  and  from  his  general  experience  can 
judge  better  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  than  those, 
vi'ho  have  nothing  to  judge  from  but  the  mere 
fltr  iking, 

10.  Our  conclusion  is^  that,  supposing  no  in- 
stance of  false  testimony,  we  should  not  be  in 
perfect  doubt;  but  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness 
would  be  enough  to  prove  a  violation  or  transgres- 
sion of  what  we  call  a  Law  of  Nature,  that  is,  to 
prove  the  reality  of  a  Miracle,  Nor  do  I  conceive 
that^  in  such  case,  any  one  would  have  ever 
thought  of  disbelieving. 

11.  Now  may  we  not,  instead  of  one  witness, 
(when  we  suppose  no  false  testimony  to  have  been 
ever  given)  substitute  such  evidence  as  has  nererfeeew 
known  to  mislead?^ — this  is  indeed  regarding  men 

externally 


*  Huirie,  Sect  viii.  p.  94,  &c,  *'  the  same  motives  prCMiuce  , 
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externally,  butyet^  when  we  have  smcA  testimony  of 
kurnun  beings,  we  have  more  reason  to  trust  to  that, 
than  to  trust  to  the  continuance  of  what  we  call  a 
Law  of  Nature;  as  we  know  more  of  its  nature 
and  essence.— ^Speaking  without  any  idea  of  sub- 
stitulion,  we  may  affirm,  tliat  such  testimony  as 
has  never  been  known  to  deceive,  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  miracle  credible :  because  it  may  be  taken 
as  valid  proof;  and  we  have  no  proof  equally  valid 
of  the  continuance  of  any  Law  of  nature:  our  tes- 
timony has  never  deceived  us,  our  experience  has 
often  deceived  us. — Indeed^  if  the  testimony  is  such 
as  has  never  been  known  to  deceive^  the  thing  to 
be  proved  needs  only  be  u^inv^lly  possible :  we  have 
reason  to  believe  it. 

12.  But,  supposing  the  analogy  in  favor  of  the 
continuance  of  the  Law  of  nature  to  be  only 
exactly  counterbalanced  by  Testimony,  in  any 
particular  case,  yet  the  analogy  may  be  interrupted 
by  another  analogy,  which  may  reasonably  be 
admitted*'.  We  have  constant  experience,  that  ra- 
tional agents  use  extraordinary  measureB  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions;  if,  therefore,  any  extraordinary 
emergency  were  to  occur^  we  should  even  have 
ground  to  expect  a  transgression  of  ordinary  rules; 
this  w^ould  give  the  testimony,  whatever  it  happened 
to  be,  great  additional  force.  It  is  said,  there  must 
be  an  uniform  experience  against  a  miracle,  in 
order  to  make  it  a  miracle ;  but  this  experience  is 
only  in  one  single  track  ;  there  may  be  analogies  in 
other  tracks,  which  may  make  a  mimcle  to  be,  in 
some  measure,  conformable  to  experience- 
In  this  case,  circumstances''  are  altered ;  by  which 
means  the  analogy  may  be  much  weakened,  or  en- 
tirely destroyed.     If  I  were  asked,  why  I  commouly 

disbelieve 
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disbelieve  miraculous  stories^  1  should  answer,  be- 
cause they  are  offered  within  the  limits  of  ordinal 
experience;  in  Ihe  rcgioiiK^  where  we  rightly  trufl 
to  Analogy  ;  without  any  new  circumstances,  an] 
opening  or  enlarging  of  our  views.  Nay,  we  havi 
Analogy,  that  such  accounts  will  deceive  us. 

Besides,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  reasans  why  th^ 
Governor  of  the  world  should  fix  Laws  of  Natui 
in  any  degree,  we  must  conclude,  that  those  reason! 
may  not  have  place  in  extmordiiiary  emergences ; 
our  expectations  may  be  disappointed  in  sucT^  case94 
and  yet  they  may  be  left  intire  for  all  common 
uses,  or  purposes  of  human  Life. 

If  then  we  suppose  such  a  case  as  thepyblicatioi 
of  a  new  Religion,  like  the  Christimi,  there  is  more 
to  be  presumed  in  favor  of  miracles,  than  against 
them.  What  other  credentials  can  we  imagine  sc 
proper?  What  so  likeli/  as  that  something  super 
natural  should  be  performed?  What  possible  difJ 
ficuky  in  the  way? 

13.    On   the   whole,  since   Mr.  Hume's 
ment  against  the  credibility  of  Miracles  depend! 
upon  the  strength  of  Anahgify  and  the  weakness 
Testimont/ ;  and  is  only  this,  that  Testimony  caunol 
prove  a  Transgression  of  a  Law  of  Nature; — sinci 
we  have  shewn,  that  he  does  not  rightly  oppose  thesi 
one    to  the   other;  and    have   proved   how   mucbJ 
weaker  analogy  is  in  itself,  and  how  much  strongerM 
testimony  is  in  itself,  thatu  Mr,  Hume  allows:  since 
we  have  shewn  also,  that  any  analogy  is  liable 


argu^ 


*  Thia  part  scarcely  appears  in  tbe  force  it  might  do ;   if  ^ 

man  say,  that  one  thing  hulances  another^  and  you  find,  up 
examination,  that  the  first  thing  is  much  hghter  than  it  ^ 
reckoned,  and  the  second  much  heavier:  the  equiponderance 
very  much  broken  into  indeed :  the  Hghtness  of  the  first,  alo 
would  have  destroyed  the  equipoise ;  and  so  would  the  heaviu 
of  the  second,  alone ;  hnw  great  then  must  be  ihe  €ffcct  of  tfa 
caus*?!^  when  ronjomed  * 
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14.    But,    however,   conclusive 
may  be,  it  may  be  useful  to  suppose, 


be  interrupted  by  other  analog^ies;  and  to  be  weak- 
ened or  destroyed  by  change  of  circumstances  ;  that 
extraordinary  cases  are  ahvays  likely  to  be  attended 
with  extraordinary  measures:  and  that  tbe  regula- 
rity of  the  movements  and  operations  of  Nature 
may  answer  all  its  purposes^  though  something  su* 
pernaiural  be  performed  on  the  ^rst  publication  of 
such  a  Religion  as  the  Christian; — we  seem  to  have 
intirely  removed  Mr.  Humes  objection^  and  to 
have  proved  the  credibility  of  miracles  in  generaL 

our  reasoning 
that  some 
men  are  nht  convinced  by  it :  to  such  we  would 
say,  that  they  ought  not  wholly  to  refuse  their  con- 
sent, if  they  do  not  wholly  give  it.  There  are  vari- 
ous degrees  of  assenting  and  of  dissenting ;  at  least  in 
practice;  we  may  determine  to  adopt  a  measure,  and 
yet  may  do  it  w  ith  great  diffidence ;  in  w  hich  case^ 
we  shall  not  be  positive,  nor  hazard  much  upon 
our  determination:  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
reject  a  measure  with  great  doubts  of  our  own  judg- 
ment; and  our  conduct  will  be  indecisive  accord- 
ingly. If  then,  in  the  case  of  miracles,  any  one 
unhappily  feels  a  want  of  conviction »  he  is  not  to 
thinks  that  he  is  to  adopt  a  decided  opposition  to 
the  notion  of  their  credibility  ;  he  should  rather 
say,  they  ?nay  have  been  performed,  though  he  is 
not  fully  persuaded  that  they  have  been. 

This  is  a  matter  worth  insisting  upon  separately, 
because  we  may  presume,  that  one  great  end  of 
miracles  is  to  excite  attention,  and  to  set  men  upon 
a  serious  examination :  this  end  may  be  answered 
without  a  full  belief:  let  men  only  not  reject  creden- 
tials, and  they  may  be  led  to  examine  particulars: 
and  the  more  carefully  they  consider  either  the  doc^ 
trines  of  the  Cliristian  Religion,  or  the  conduct  of 
Ihode  who  published  it,  the  more  likely  are  they  to 
embrace  it. 

15.  Men 
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15.  Men  are  apt  to  run  into  a  fallacy^  in  judg- 
ing from  probability;  they  are  apt  to  take  it  fori 
gmnted,  that  wimt  is  against  probability,  cannot  be 
true;  whereas  many  events  fall  out  against  proba- 
bility; otherwise  he  who,  in  a  wager,  laid  on  Ihej 
probable  side  must  always  win.     Certainly   every 
man  ought  to  determine  to  act  after  the  best  judg-l 
ment  he  can  form ;  but  he  should  remember,  that, 
so  long  as  his  judgment  is  only  a  probable  judg- 
ment,   it   may   lead    him    into  error: — the  forget- 
ting of  this,  IS  sometimes   hurtful   to   religion:  aj 
man   thinks  the  difficulties  attending  any    opinion, 
overbalance  the  arguments   urged  in  favor  of  it:  I 
he  therefore  takes  up  the  negative  side,  and  ihinkftj 
he  has  nothing  more  to  do  with   the  affirmative :j 
thinks  he  may  at  once  banish  all  doubt  and  per- 
plexity, and  cease  from  all  farther  inquiry ;  whereas 
it  may  often  happen,  that  the  negative  side  is  to  be 
taken  in  our  conduct,  when  the  ([uestion  demands 
still/flrMer  deliberation. 

When  the  Kitig''  ofSiam  disbeheved  the  existence 
of  ice,  Mr.  Hume  says  he  reasoned  justly  ;  we  say  he 
concluded faLsely :  A  man  may,  however,  have  taken 
the  most  probable  side,  though  he  be  wrong.  Let  us 
suppose,  that  this  prince  had  more  reason  to  disbelieve 
than  to  believe ;  yet^  if  his  judgmetil  was  not  w  rong, 
at  least  the  peremptoriness,  with  which  he  rejected 
the  improbable  side,  was  surely  so.  ''  Now,"  says  he, 
'^  1  am  sure  you  lie," — ^  Would  he  not  have  been  more 
reasonable,  had  he  said  something  of  this  sort? 
'^  What  you  assert  seems  so  very  strange,  that  1 
cannot  believe  it;  it  is  unlike  any  thing  I  ever  saw* 
Water,  which,  you  say,  is  in  Holland  sometimes 
hard  enough  to  allow  men  to  walk  upon  it^  seems 
to  be  so  very  soft,  that  softness  is  its  chief  property : 

I  have 
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1  have  not  yet  known  you  deceive  me,  but  Travel- 
lers are  apt  to  exaggerate.  It  is  not  necessary,  that 
1  should  form  a  judgment  on  this  matter  just  at 
present ;  if  I  am  obliged  to  act  one  way  or  another,  I 
will  take  that  side,  which  seems  most  probable ; 
but,  as  I  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  water,  or 
of  that  internal  m^ke  on  which  its  properties  depend, 
and  what  you  tell  me  is  said  to  happen  at  a  great 
distance,  and  in  circumstances  very  different  from 
those  in  whicli  1  am  placed^  I  will  not  entirely  reject 
your  account;  though  to  me  the  report  of  the  hard- 
ness of  water  may  be  improbable,  yet  what  is  impro- 
bable may  prove  true  :  and,  on  the  whole^  I  willj 
if  ever  I  have  occasion  to  act,  take  such  measures  as 
to  be  secure,  if  possible,  on  whichever  side  the  Truth 
shall  prove  to  lie/' —  — Had  the  Prince  spoken  in 
some  way  like  this,  the  Europeans  would  not  have 
blamed  him :  and  the  hifidet  would  do  well  to 
pursue  the  same  plan  i  so  much  may  be  said,  with- 
out  taking  for  granted  the  point  in  dispute  ;  without 
presuming,  that  he  must  be  in  an  error. 

l6.  A  follower  of  Mr,  Hume  would  offer  a 
distinction  here  between  an  extraordinary^*  event, 
and  a  iniraculous  one.  A  miraculous  event,  he  would 
say^  is  a  contradiction  to  our  experience  in  well 
known  circumstances;  or  all  circumstances  con- 
tinuing the  same ;  an  ejtraordinarif  event  is  one ''  not 
conformable"  to  our  experience,  in  circumstances 
unknown ;  or,  is  only  an  instance  of  a  Law  of 
Nature  iiewly  observed,  in  circtimstances  somewhat 
like,  but  not  the  same  :  an  event  that,  to  some  men, 
is  of  an  ordinary  sort,  I  do  not  think  this*^  distinc- 
tion materially  affects  our  Question,  yet  as  it  may 
be  thought  to  do  so,  I  will  take  some  notice  of  it. 

There 

^  Hume  on  Miracles,  Essays^  Svo  vol,  IL  p*  128,  note. 
*  This  is  something   like    the  distinction  between   Tepa^   and 
rij^ifTor.  Parkhurat'3  Lex,  uuder  t€^«*.  from  Mintert  and  EiymQl. 
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There  is  certainly  a  great  difference  between  a 
natural  nnd  a  supernatural  event,  as  also  between  the 
pretensions  of  those,  who  would  persuade  us  of  the 
truth  of  one  and   the  other.     And  it  seems   very 
pnfper  to  attend  to  these  distinctionj^,    in  order  to 
enlarge  and  to  clear  up  our  conceptions.     A  natural 
event  takes  place  in  a  course  of  nature,  according 
to  some  general  rules;  a  supernatural  event  takes 
place  by  a  particular  volition  of  so*ue  Being  supe- 
rior to   Nature,    and   independently,    at   least,   of 
those  general    Rules. — And^   when    men    persuade 
us  to  believe  a  natural  event,  they  stand  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  that  in  which  they  are  when  they 
would  persuade  us  to  believe  a  supernatural  event : 
yet  we  should  be  aware,  that  we  do  not  know  one 
sort  of  event  from  the  other  intuitively,   or   imm< 
diately,  in  any  instance;    though    their  diflerenci 
in  theory,  is  plain  enough.    When  an  event  is  prci 
posed   for  otir  belief  as  a  miracle,   we  hare  ti 
things  to  ask  ;  did  this  event  really  happen? — suj 
pose  it  did  happen,  was  it  miraculous?  we  can  onlj 
determine  either  question   on   probable   grounds j 
but   probability   is   the    guide    of  human    Life,   il 
every  thing.  — We  should  moreover  be  aware,  thfi 
any  sort  of  event  may  be  either  natural  or  super 
natural;   that  which  we  deem   natuml  (as  a  cure 
&c.)    may    be  supernatural,    and   that    which    wi 
deem  supernatural,  may  possibly  be  natural.     But 
our  probable  judgment^  if  we  are  honest,    will 
a  sufficient  guide. — In  order  to  judge  whether  a  fac 
be  miraculous,  it  must  he  familiar;  if  it  be  ver 
remote,  our  ideas  will  be  \^ry  faint ,  both  as  to  th< 
fact  having  happened,  and  as  to  its  being  miracu^ 
lous.     Suppose  a  Missionary  had  accompanied  the 
Dutch  Ambassador  to  the  King  of  Siam,  and  had 
affirmed,   that  St.    Peter   walked    upon    the   water 
(Matt.   xiv.    2b,  29,     John  xxi.   7.),   perhaps    the^ 

King^ 
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I 
King  would  sooner  have  believed  the   Missionary  | 

than  the  Ambassador ;  '  Ay,  now  you  give  me  a 
reason/  he   might   have   said. — -On    the  contrary,  i 

some  would  believe  perhaps  the  naturai  event, 
the  walking  on  Ice^  more  easily^  than  the  super^ 
natural  event,  the  walking  upon  water,  as  a  proof  I 

of  divine  Interposition.     However  that  might  be,  ' 

the  events  are  certainly  totally  distinct:  and  nothing  ^ 

relatins:  to  the  strangeness  of  the  natural  event, 
could  any  way  effect  our  reasoning  on  the  super- 
natural one.     The  Ambassador  would  say,  '  Water  ' 
sometimes  hardens  in  Holland,  so  that  people  walk 
upon  it ;  but  that  is  nothing  supernatural ;   it  does 
so  every  winter/  &c. — ^The  Missionarj/  would  say, 
'  St,  Peter  walked  on  the  water^  -not  when  it  was 
Jrozen,  nor  according  to  any  general  Law  of  iVii- 
itire,  but  when  it  was  in  its  fluid stsLie,  as  the  Indian  , 
Rivers  are,'  &c.  on  purpose  to  shew^  by  a  super*                    I 
natural  power,  the  truth  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus, 
just  then  beginning  to  be  pubhshed.     How  could 
one  of  these  explanations  possibly  interfere  with  the 
other  ? 

17.  There  is  another  distinction,  which  I  look 
upon  to  be  very  important :  and  that  is,  between  I 

expecting  like  events,  and  disbelieving  unlike.  I 

We  are  perpetually  deceived  by  ouv imaginations : 
a  jingle  of  words,  a  slight  resemblance  of  things, 
or  a  seeming  contrast,  carries  all  our  reasonings 
before  it.  Because  we  by  habit,  expect  like  things 
to  follow  in  like  circumstances,  we  take  for  granted, 
that  we  ought  to  oppose  our  expectation  to  unlike 
things*     But  our  expectaHon  is  merely  factitious  j 

and  mechanical ;    it  has  nothing  to  do  out  of  its  ' 

proper  place  ;  take  away  the  chain  of  events,  to 
which  it  has  owed  its  birth,  and  growth,  and  on 
which  it  constantly  depends,  and  it  is  perfectly 
useless;  nay,  it  loses  its  very  6emg**  The  illustra- 
tion 
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tion  used  before*,  about  change  of  circumstanceSj^ 
might  be  applied  here.     Nothing  should  be   cou'* 
ceived  as  belonging  to  any  analogy,  but  the  train 
events,  on  which  it  is  founded,  aod  the    expecta- 
tions arising  from  them ;  to  admit  any  other  kind 
of  conclusion,  is  to  admit  what  is  perfectly  ground*,^ 
less,  and  must  of  course  lead  to  error*  -^^1 

Though  expecting  an  events  may  make  us  feel 
some  shock  when  it  does  not  happen ;  yet  a  shock^ 
at  missing  a  step  does  not  make  us  disbelieve  an] 
thing ;  or^  though  we  feel  some   expectation  tha 
nothing  witJ  happen  that  is  inconsistent  with  an  eX'^ 
pected  event ;  yet  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves 
we  have  no  right  to  encourage  the  latter  sort  of  expec- 
tation ;   to  be  justified  in  expecting  like  events,  wej 
need  only  have  had  experience;  to  be  justified  ii 
disbelieving  nnlik€f  we  should  know  all  the  power 
of  Nature,  aU  the  designs  of  God, 

18*  There  seems  to  be  one  unsteadiness  in  Mr^ 
Hume's  reasoning,    which    should   be    noted:    he 
seems  not  always  to  keep  perfectly  distinct  the  two 
ideas ;  "  we  do  not  believe'*— and  ''  we^  ought  not 
to  believe  :" — ^he  seems  sometimes  to  take  our  actual 
disbelief  as  a  j^ooj]  that  we  ought  to  disbelieve ; —  , 
and   yet  sometimes    he   blames   us  for  believini^  ~ 
Whereas,  if  our  disbelieving  was  an  argument  that 
we  ought  to  disbelieve ;  our  believing  should  be  an 
argument  that   we  ought  to  believe,  .  I  will  not 
dwell  long  here  J  as  that  would  detain  us  too  long^ 
in  a  matter  not  very  important ;  and  as   perhaps 
some  part  of  the  unsteadiness,  I  speak  of,  may  be 
found  in  most  men's  reasonings  about  the  force 
experience,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  what  has  beei 
mentioned  before,  that  Analogy  is  a  part  of  Logii 
which  has  not  been  well  attended  to  ^  I  will  therefore 

content 
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content  myself  with  suggesting  the  idea  la  Mn 
Hume's  readers  ;  they  will  examine  more  particu- 
larly^ and  determine  for  themselves. — In  order  to 
set  all  belief  of  miracles  in  a  contemptible  light, 
those  yiiii/^s  are  enumerated,  which  occasion  their 
being  believed  too  easily.  And  then  it  is  to  follow, 
that,  however  careful  men  are,  if  they  beheve  at 
all,  their  belief  is  owing  to  those  faults.  And  this 
artifice  does  succeed^  too  frequently. 

19,  The  principal  ^fault  in  men  which  makes 
them  receive  accounts  of  miracles  too  easily^  ii 
credulUi/ :  and  the  reason  why  men  reject  the 
beh'ef  of  miracles,  is  a  dread  of  being  despised  for 
credulity^  as  a  weakness  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
sense.  Incredulity  they  are  not  near  so  much 
ashamed  of,  but  yet,  when  one  comes  to  think, 
they  both  imply  error,  nay,  as  before  observed/ 
both  the  same  kind  of  error,  following  a  weaker 
probability  in  preference  to  a  stronger.  And 
surely,  taking  equal  distances  from  the  Truth, 
the  credulous  man  may  be  as  wise  as  the  incre- 
dulous ;—*incredulity  rejects  the  experience  of  other 
men,  and  neglects  warnings  and  cautions  ;  credu- 
lity only  (in  a  common  way)  carries  caution  to 
excess.  Both  may  doubtless  be  liurtfiil ;  and  in- 
credulity has  less  the  appearance  of  being  duped,  to 
ordinary  judges ;  but  to  a  real  Philosopher^  the 
credulous  man  will  appear  as  rational  as  the 
incredulous. 

20-  The  belief  of  miracles  is  also  owing,  we 
are  told,  to  the  pleasure  of  indulging  the  passion 
or  sentiment  of  Jdmiration;  and  other  passions  or 
lentimeiits,  which  get  involved  in  miraculous 
itories  : — and  so  it  is  to  be  insinuated,  that,  if  it 
was  not  for  this  pleasure^  Miracles  would  never  be 
believed   at  all.      Admiration   is  certainly  a   very 

pleasing 
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pleasing  and  interesting  sentiment^  and  great  ad* 
vantag^es  have  been  taken  of  it  to  lead  men  into 
error  ;  but  that  all  facts,  which  have  exciled  ad- 
mi  ration^  are  to  be  disbelieved,  is  a  very  extra- 
vagant conclusion. — The  observation  affords  suf- 
ficient reason  why  we  should  examine  carefully 
into  the  circumstances  attending  miracles,  and 
consider  whether  the  witnesses  of  them  are  enthu- 
siastic^ or  supei^tilious  ;  it  gives  us  a  right  to  require, 
that  they  should  be  calm^  reasonable,  sober-minded  ; 
as  well  as  ingenuous,  and  lovers  of  truth  ;  but  it 
can  carry  us  no  farther.— Any  passion  may  be  an 
occasion  of  self-deceit^  or  of  falsehood  ;  those  w  ho 
wish  much  to  gratify  it,  and  make  little  resistance, 
will  gratify  it  at  any  rate;  with  truth,  if  they  can  ; 
if  not,  with  falsehood  ;  but  surely  no  one,  on  this 
account,  despairs  of  distinguishing  truth  from 
falsehood,  when  the  inquiry  seems  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Love  of  Praise,  Resentment,  Ambition, 
have  given  birth  to  numberless  falsehoods  ;  but  have 
not  such  falsehoods  been  often  discoverable?  nay, 
have  they  not  generally  been  founded  on  truth  ? 
could  they  have  succeeded  in  any  degree,  without 
some  assistance  from  trutli  / 

21.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  accounts  of 
a  very  great  number  of  miracles,  which  we  find  ia 
Books,  are  without  foundation  in  truth  :  but  surely 
that  docs  not  make  all  miracles  incredible.  Many 
ancient  writings,  heathen  as  well  as  Christian,  are 
most  probably  forged,  but  every  one  believes,  thai 
some  are  genuine.  In  all  subjects,  falsehood  is 
mixed  with  truth  ;  it  would  not  be  reasonable  Id 
give  up  the  truth  on  that  account  ;■ — to  separate 
truth  from  falsehood,  is  the  great  business  of  the 
human  understanding  ;  and  that  from  which  it  will 
receive  the  greatest  improvement.  Flatterers  may 
mix   with   real   friends,   but   we  are   not  to  give 

up 
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-    up  Friendship  because,  in  some  instances,  we  have 

P    had  reason  to  suspect  flattery* 

In  fact,  the  forged  miracles  have  been  very  »Uly 
businesses,  and  have,  by  their  folly,  made  those, 
which  we  beHeve,  more,  not  less,  estiinable, 

22.  We  have  indeed  reason  enough  to  restrain 
our  credulity,  and  guard  ourselves  against  the 
excesses  of  our  devout  admiration  and  other  se* 
ducing  passions  ;  if  we  could  2;o  farther,  and  settle 
some  criteria  of  true  miracles,  it  might  answer  many 
good  purposes.  The  great  difficulty  seems  to  be, 
that  any  criteria  might  give  occasion  to  new  for- 
geries, more  artful  than  the  preceding:  but  still 
perhaps  something  might  be  done.  As  this  subject 
is  to  be  resumed  in  the  next  chapter,  we  may  treat 
it  the  more  briefly  here : 

True  miracles  may  be  frequently  distin^ished 
from  false,  by  the  occasions  on  which  they  are  per- 
formedj  by  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  them. 

If  they  are  performed  on  common  and  trivial 
occaaions,  they  are  suspicious  ;  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  proof  of  their  credibility  arose  from^  their 
being  extraordinary  measures,  taken  upon  extra* 
ordinary  occasions.  If  they  are  said  to  have  been 
performed  at  times,  when  things  were  in  an  ordi- 
nary train,  or  in  support  of  a  religion  well 
established,  or  of  a  powerful  party,  or  of  folly  and 
fanaticism,  they  are  suspicious  :  whereas,  if  they  are 
said  to  have  been  performed,  when  any  great  and 
important  change  was  taking  place  in  the  Dispensa* 
lions  of  Heaven,  when  the  supporters  of  true  religion 
were  very  weak,  and  in  favour  of  rational  religion 
and  improved  morality,  they  then  seem  reason- 
able, and  therefore  are,  upon  competent  testimony, 
credible, 

A  judgment  might  be  built  upon  the  Tnanner 
in  which  miracles  should  be  performed :   a  modesty 

M  2  simple. 
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simple,  sober  manner  would  make  miracles  mueb 
more  credible  (ban  a  proud,  ostentatious^  fanatical 
manner. 

If  the  matter  shewed  a  regular  plan,  a  durable 
and  constant  attention  to  some  great  and  rational 
purpose,  it  could  not  but  add  to  their  credibility. 

Chambers  says^  in  his  Dictionary,  the  criteria  are 
not  agreed  upon;  and  perhaps  there  may  always  be, 
doubt  enoug^h  to  exercise  the  understanding,  an^A 
try  the  heart ;  yet  much  might  be  done^  at  any  time, 
by    one   who  was  sincere  and  attentive.     Nay,   I 
know  not  why  we  might  not  refer  something  to  the 
same  powers  of  jiidgiiigj  which  we  have  about  pru^ 
dence,  beauty j  virtue,  &c,  call  it  common  sense ^  oi 
what  you  please,  which  we  scarce  know  the  natui 
of  distinctly  ourselves.      Only  we  must  be  aware 
that,  though  we  may   put  some  confidence  in  oui 
feelings,  we  should  endeavour  to  analyze  them^  and 
to  regulate  them  by  reason  and  utility, 
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or  TUB  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  MIRACLES  RE- 
CORDED IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  AND  TUB 
CONCLUSIONS    TO    BE    DHAWW     PROM     THEM. 

We  arc  now  to  take  for  granted,  that  miracles 
may  be  wrought  for  the  conviction  of  man- 
kind :  the  next  thing,  according  to  our  plan^  is  to 
consider,  whether  any  have  been  wrought.  And 
it  might  be  sufficient,  to  refer  to  Chap,  xiil  in 
which  we  shewed  that  the  Scripture  narratives  could 
not  be  fictitious ;  for  those  narratives  do  certainly 
contain  accounts  of  miracles^  and  the  writers  were 
either  witnesses  of  the  miracles,  or  received  their 
accounts  from  those  who  were. 

But  we  will  pursue  the  plan  kid  down  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  12th  Chapter,  and  consider 
the  witnesses  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  respect  of  their  JbUiiy,  their  Intention, 
and  their  Number. 

1.  As  to  Ability.  On  what  does  the  ability  of 
witnesses,  as  such,  depend? — wherein  consists  the 
perfection  of  it?  Their  being  enabled  to  judge  of 
what  they  testify,  must  depend  upon  the  things 
witnessed^  and  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  those 
who  witness  them*  Or,  if  we  use  the  word  see  as  a 
general  term,  on  the  things  seen,  and  the  qualities 
of  those  who  see  them. 

The  things  or  events,  in  order  that  the  Witnesses 

*may  be  perfectly  enabled  to  speak  of  them,   must 

be  common,  such  ai*  the  persons  are  accustofned  to  ; 

mutt  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  their  senses,  or 

other  discerning  powers,   or  must  be  related  by  the 

\\iinp<i*je^ 
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witnesses  immediately,  without  intenal  of  lime  or 
place  ;  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  per- 
petual examination. — They  should  moreover  be 
puhlic,  exposed  on  every  side. 

The  Persons  should  possess  all  those  faculties  of 
Body  and  Mind  inlire,  which  are  requisite  for  form- 
ing a  perfect  judgment  of  the  events.  They  should 
not  only  possess  these  ordinarily,  but  they  should 
have  them  undislurhcd  and  uncorrupted  at  the  time 
of  beholding,— Now  the  faculties  olf  the  body,  the 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  &c.  are  apt  to  be  impaired 
or  disordered  by  certain  diseases,  or  by  intempe- 
rance of  various  kinds. — The  faculties  of  the  fnind 
may  be  disordered^  in  things  of  religion,  by  enthu- 
siastic furor,  by  superstitious  panics,  by  a  too  rap- 
turous devotion^  by  a  course  of  severe  mortification 
and  austerity, — In  some  sense  also,  and  in  effect, 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  said  to  be  disor* 
dered  by  any  inordinate  passion  ;  a  spirit  of  party, 
a  love  of  gain,  ambition,  &c.  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  disabling  a  man  from  forming  a  right  judg- 
ment, and  getting  a  true  knowledge  of  things  ;  and, 
as  far  as  they  do  this,  Ihey  belong  to  the  Ability 
of  witnesses,  rather  than  to  their  Intention*  St,  Paul 
speaks  of  the  God  of  this  world  as  having  blinded  the 
minds  of  some  men  *,  The  blindute  tinable  to  see  ; 
literally,  and  therefore  figuratively, 

2,  Applying  these  observations  to  the  charac- 
ters of  the  sacred  witnesses,  would  give  us  an  idea 
of  their  ability.  The  miraculous  powers  exercised 
by  Jesus  were  exemplified  in  the  most  familiar  in- 
stances ;  in  cures  of  well  known  diseases,  in  raising 
an  human  being  from  a  state  of  death* — No  un- 
common knowledge  of  natural  Philosophy,  Che- 
mistry, or  arts,  was  necessary  to  comprehend  them ; 
they  were  not  remote,  or  hidden  on  any  side ;  they 

were 
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were  not  done  in  a  earner^;  Ihis  is  true  of  Ihe 
Miracles  of  the  New  Testament  in  general^  parti- 
cularly so  of  that  performed  on  the  great  day  of 
Pentecost^  When  related  by  an  original  witness 
to  another,  they  seem  to  have  been  related  immedi^ 
ately,  and  continually. 

The  witnesses  were  healthy,  sober,  temperate : 
men  of  sober  minds ;  of  piety  free  from  flightinesa 
and  extravagance.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
influenced  by  any  !ove  of  gain,  ambition,  party 
spirit,  which  could  blind  their  understandings.  We 
^d  them  indeed  desirous  of  distinguished  places  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Christy  during  his  life-time ;  but 
they  could  have  no  hopes  ot  Honours  after  hts 
Death.  MtJiume  thinks,  that  there  is  no  "'greater 
templation  than  to  appear  a  missionary  *",  a  Pro- 
phet, an  ambassador  from  Heaven :"  but  those, 
who  were  actuated  by  such  motives,  would  make 
the  best  advantage  of  their  situation,  whereas  the 
preachers  of  Christianity  we  find  restraining  men 
from  Ikying  them  too  high  l^onours,  Paul  and 
Barnabas^ ^  with  all  marks  of  earnestness,  say  to 
those^  who  would  treat  them  as  Gods,  "  why  do 
ye  these  things  ?  we  also  are  men,  of  like  passions 
with  ^oM."— But  here  we  approach  rather  too  near 
perhaps  to  the  subject  of  good  inieniion  in  the  wit- 
nesses. 

3.  Mr,  Hume  has  an  invidious  remarks  inti- 
mating, that  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  would  not 
have  been  belie ved»  had  not  they  been  first  pyb- 
Itshed  amongst  an  '^  ignorant  and  barbaroti$ people  /'* 
so  he^  calls  the  Jews»— -Lucian  gives  an  account, 
in  his  Pseudomantis,  of  one  Alexander,  an  Im- 
postor, who  set  up  an  Omcle  in  Paphlagonia,  which 
bad  great  success  there,  and  some  even  at  Rome. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hume  says,  it  was  a  wise  policy,  in  this  Im- 
postor, to  lay  the  first  scene  of  his  Impostures  where 
'^  the  people  were  extreoiely  ignorant  and  stupid, 
and  ready  to  swallow  even  the  grossest  delusion/' 
— Had  he  "fixed. his  residence  at  Athens/'  philo- 
sophers would  have  spread  abroad  the  delusion, 
and  would  have  "  intirely  opened  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind/'  Mr.  Hume  farther  insinuates,  that,  if  there 
had  been  a  Lucian  to  give  an  accouut  of  St.  Paul, 
as  well  as  of  Alexander,  our  Apostle  would  have 
appeared  in  a  very  different  light  from  that^  in 
which  he  is  represented  by  Lord  Littleton^  in  his 
Letter  to  Mr,  Gilbert  West, 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  odd,  that  Mr.  Hume 
should  fix  upon  an  instance,  in  order  to  rank  Chris- 
tianity amongst  impostures,  which  all  Christians 
would  most  readily  fix  upon,  in  order  to  shew, 
that  the  early  Christians  were  enemies  to  impostures. 
Lucian  was  no  way  partial  to  Christians,  yet,  in 
this  History  of  Alexander,  he  speaks  of  the  Chris- 
tians as  those,  who  opposed  and  detected  his  cheats; 
nay,  Lucian  relates,  that,  when  people  were  to  be 
kept  off  from  inspecting  Alexander's  mysteries,  the 
Christians  were  particularly  forbidden  to  spy  into 
them;  Alexander*  himself,  or  some  one  presiding, 
thrusting  the  people  away,  and  crying,  efo?  xp^anakovt, 
away  with  the  Christians. — How  could  Mr.  Hume 
overlook  this?  or  why  should  he  forbear  to  mentioa 
it? — For  my  own  part,  I  wish  Sl  Paul  had  had  his 
Lucian  :  if  Lucian  had  given  as  circumstantial  an 
account  of  St  Paul,  as  he  had  done  of  Alexander, 
I  should  not  vote  for  a  Letter  of  it  being  destroyed. 
And,  I  believe,  all  rational  Christians  would  now 
recover,  if  they  could,  the  Strictures  of  Lucian'« 
dear  Friend,   Celsus,— The  Christian  cause  derives 

considerable 
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considerable  good  from  what  is  found  in  the  works 
of  Vucian. 

But,  to  call  the  Jews  "  an  ignorant  and  barba- 
rous people,''  when  the  subject  in  hand  is  religion, 
is  surely  a  gross  misrepresentation  ;  whatever  pro- 
gress they  might  have  made  in  Arts  and  Sciences, 
they  certainly  were  the  only  people  in  the  worlds  who 
worshipped  one  invisible  God,  the  patron  of  no  vices, 
Rome  and  Athens  were  before  them  in  many 
things,  but,  in  Religion,  infinitely  behind  them  ; 
nor  must  it  be  said,  that  they  attended  more  to 
their  sacrifices  and  other  rites  than  to  the  Spiritual 
nature  of  God;  for  their  ceremonies  were  only 
modes  of  worshipping  one  hoy  spiritual  Deity  ;  and 
some  were  Proselifies  amongst  them,  who  onltf 
adopted  their  principles  q^ Natural  Religion^.  The 
question  is,  supposing  Christianity  false,  where 
would  it  have  been  first  rejected  ?  at  Rome,  or  at 
Jerusalem  ?  I  say,  at  Jerusalem  :  any  absurd  reli- 
gion would  have  much  sooner  made  its  way  al 
Rome  or  Athens  than  there:  indeed,  the  more 
enlightened  at  Rome  or  Athens  might  have  rejected 
some  kinds  of  religious  "^  absurdity,  but  all  ranks 
amongst  the  Jews  woald  have  rejected  all  kinds. — 
Again,  supposing  the  Christian  Religion  reasonable 
and  true,  where  would  it  have  been  most  readily 
accepted  /  at  Jerusalem  clearly. — Would  the  higher 
ranks  at  Rome  or  Athens  have  submitted  to  be  poor 
in  spirit?  would  the  pride  of  Philosophy  have  con- 
descended to  be  taught?  would  the  lower  ranks,  or 
even  any  ranks^  have  demolished  their  Idols  ?    But 

principally, 

*»  This,   at  least,  is  a  received  opinbih     It  must   be   owned, 

I  that  Lardner  has  argued  ably  to  prove,  that  the  Jews  had  only 

OQc  sort  of  Proselytes    amongst  them,    namely,   those    who,   not 

having  been    born    Jews,    had   embraced    the    Jewish    ReUgion. 

See  Lardner's  Works,  Index,  Proselytes, 

•Yet  see  Chap,  xii.  Sect.  1 6,  how  superstitious  P/t/jy,  JuHan^ 
kc.  were ;  and  Marcus  Aurebus,  Hume,  p.  1 34,  bottom. 
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principally,  would  any  ranks  have  agreed  to  wor- 
ship  one  invisible  God  in  Spirit  and  in  Triith  ?^ 
At  Jerusalem,  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion must  be  its  greatest  recommendation. — The 
Jews,  indeed,  by  being  separated  from  Idolaters, 
did  acquire  too  high  notions  of  their  being  the 
Favourites  of  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  men : 
This  was  a  fault ;  but  not  so  universal  as  to  prevent 
the  reception  of  Proselytes,  nor  such  an  one  a^ 
would  make  the  Jews  less  ready,  than  any  even 
the  most  polished  Heathens,  to  accept  a  rational 
religion. 

But,  suppose  the  Jew^  had  been  '*  ignorant  and 
'^  barbarous/*  Jesus  could  not  be  said  to  chuse 
them ;  the  Christian  Religion  7nusi  be  grafted  on 
the  Jewish  ;  Christ  was  the  Messiah  of  Jews  ;  Jesus 
had  no  choice* 

4,  With  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  Gospel- miracles ; — the  perfection  of  inten- 
tion is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  have 
no  intention  at  all.  To  speak  facts  with  artless 
simplicity,  without  any  particular  views;  to  attend 
to  the  facts,  and  record  them  naturally,  and  clearly, 
and  to  attend  to  nothing  else.  It  is  not  commonly 
seen  how  much  good  simplicity  implies,  nor  how 
consistent  it  is  with  the  highest  intellectual  endow- 
ments. The  wisest,  the  most  learned  of  men,  may 
be  the  most  simple ;  for  simplicity  is  only  freedom 
from  duplicity ;  from  deceit  and  disguise ;  it  is 
speaking  from  real  opinions,  and  real  feelings,  and 
not  from  such  as  are  only  pretended. 

5,  That  the  witnesses  of  the  Go^pe^miracles 
answered  to  this  description,  may  have  already  ap- 
peared in  some  degree ;  when  it  was  proved^  that 
the  writers  of  the  Gospel-narratives  w  ere '  artless  ; 
indeed^  all  the  witnesses,  whom  we  could   call  in 

support 
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fiupport  of  the  miracles  of  which  we  are  treating, 
have  every  mark  of  a  disinterested  spirit^  and  of 
perfect  freedom  from  indirect  purposes,  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  writers  recorded  the  most 
wonderful  things,  withont  any  epithets,  or  other  ex- 
pressions of  wonder  ;  this  looks  like  simpHcity^  and 
such  as  they  would  not  have  thought  of  aflTecting;. 
As  Converts,  they  gave  up  every  things  they  suffered 
every  thing,  and  they  suffered  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  shew,  that,  after  they  had  lost  their  Lordj  and 
set  themselves  seriously  to  execute  the  Trust  dele- 
gated to  them,  they  knew  what  manner  of  spirit 
they  were  of. — They  were  not  only  clear  of  any 
inordinate  passion,  which  could  blind  their  judg* 
ment,  but  from  any,  which  should  lay  induce* 
ments  in  their  way  to  give  false  accounts 
voluntarily,  with  any  corrupt  design. — It  may,  in- 
deed, occur  to  an  objector  to  say,  why  should  the 
witnesses  be  Christians?  that  is,  partizans? — the 
short  answer  is,  the  professed  witnesses  could  not  be 
otherwise ;  supposing  the  miracles  real :  and  what 
woukl  happen,  supposing  them  real,  cannot  be 
liable  to  objection. 

6.  As  to  the  mijnher  of  those,  who  might  with 
propriety  be  called  witnesses  of  the  GospeNMiracles, 
it  is  very  great  indeed  ;  but  it  seems  as  if  we  should, 
in  the  first  place,  confine  ourselves  to  the  same 
witnesses,  that  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  kept  in 
mind,  whilst  we  were  speaking  of  their  ability  and 
intention. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  surreptitiously 
enlarging  the  idea  affixed  to  the  word  witnesses,  in 
what  has  been  just  now  said,  we  will  first  suppose, 
that  the  number  is  only  twelve,  which,  considering 
that  the  Apostles  were  twelve,  and  that  Mark,  Luke, 
Paul,  Barnabas,  must  have  been  witnesses  to  many 
roiraeles^  and  must  have  had  many  more  related  to 

them 
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them  immediately,  from  time  to  time,  is  a  very 
imal!  number; — if  it  is  an  even  clmnce',  tliat  each 
of  these  speaks  the  truth  singly,  then  the  proba- 
bility, that  the  truth  is  spoken,  when  they  all  twelve 
agree,  is  4096  to  one. — And,  if  we  suppose  it  three 
to  one^  that  any  one  of  twelve  speaks  truth,  then 
the  probability^  that  what  they  alt  agree  in  is  truth, 
is,  if  I  mistake  not,  19,297,215  to  one. 

This  being  the  case,  what  numbers  would  express 
the  probability,  were  we  to  calculate  upon  the 
hOndreds  that  saw  our  Saviour  after  his  resurrection, 
the  thousands  that  were  fed  miraculously  with 
Loaves  and  Fishes  ;  the  thousands  that  were  present 
on  the  famous  day  of  Pentecost! 

It  does  not  seem  absolutely  necessary  to  add 
more,  concerning  the  number  of  witnesses  of  the 
New  Testament-miracles,  yet,  as  we  have  laid  down 
some  principles  in  the  14th  Chapter,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  a  few  examples  relative  to  the 
present  subject. 

The  miracles  of  Christ  have  never  been  con- 
tradicted. 

They  have  been  acknowledged  unwillingly. 

They  have  been  absurdly  accounted  for* 

They  are  spoken  of  in  Letters,  as  known  to 
those,  to  whom  the  Letters  were  addressed  :  though, 

as 


*  A  coin  has  2  sides ^  Head  and  Reverse : — ^  represents  the 
probability,  1  think,  that  one  such  coin  does  not  come  up  head ; 
or  it  is  1  :  1  ; — the  probability ^  that  two  do  not  come  up  beads, 

is  ^,  or  it  is  3  :  1 ;  the  probability,  that  n  don't  come  up  heads, 


is  —  or  2'*—  1 


1. 


A  Die  has  6  sides ;  suppose  only  one  side  blue ;  'tis  5  :  1  the 
blue  side  docs  not  come  up  in  one  die :  the  probabili^  in  n  dits 

I 
It  —  that  alt  don't  come  up  with  the  blue  side ;  or  the  chance  ; 

6"— I  :  I  ;— i(  /»  be3,  ai  '2\S  :  1, 
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fts  the  subjects  of  the  Epistles  were  controversial,  and 
Churches  were  a  good  deal  settled  when  they  were 
written,  miracles  are  not  very  frequently  referred  to 
in  them. 

Persons  are  called  upon  or  attested  as  having 
been  present,  when  miracles  were  performed,  or  as 
shaving*  had  immediate  information  of  them, — 
Nicodemus  might  be  reckoned  in  the  number; 
perhaps  the  Saniarilan  woman;  Josepli  of  Arima- 
thea; — and  almost,  Agrippa.— 1  consider  these  as 
attested  by  name,  though  we  have  not  the  name  of 
the  Samaritan  woman. 

Others  were  attested  without  being  specified: 
and  it  will  be  always  proper  for  the  reader  of  the 
New  Testament,  when  he  finds  expressions  about 
miracles,  signs,  wonders,  &c.  to  consider  before 
whom  they  were  spoken.— John  x,  24,  2b,  as  also 
ver.  37,  38.  were  spoken  at  the  Enaenia, — John 
liv.  IL  only  to  the  disciples.  Acts  ii.  22.  was  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Heb.  ii,  3,  4.  was  adressed 
probably  to  a  large  number,  and  of  persons  inclined 
to  Judaii^tn 

Lastly,  the  Miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
are  proved  by  their  effects  ;  this  has  been  men- 
tioneil  before  ;  and  will  occur  again. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  Testimony  which  has 
never  been  known  to  mislead  :  and  one  which  we 
may  safely  trust. 

7.  On  the  subject  of- Miracles,  it  seems  proper 
to  take  some  notice  of  the  opinion  of  Woolston, 
that  the  Miracles  of  Christ  were  AUegoricaL  This 
B  opinion,  in  the  iirst  part  or  quarter  of  the  present 
'  Century,  made  a  great  noise  in  the  Christian  world, 
and  called  out  many  writers  of  high  rank :  several 
Bishops  attacked  it  ;  Bishop  Gibson  thoaght  fit  to 
provide  even  the  People  of  his  Diocese  with  an 
Antidote  against  it :  and  since  that.  Dr.  Lardner  and 
""""  others 
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Others  have  opposed  some  parts  of  the  discourses^ 
in  which  it  is  maintained.  Yet  the  opinion  seemi 
too  wild  to  be  dangerous ;  for  who  is  likely  to 
lieve^  that  Christ  did  no  real  mimcles^  if  it  bi 
allowed  that  he  did  some  thio^,  which  could  bej 
called  Allegorical  miracles?  Indeed,  it  might  be 
askedj  what  is  meant  by  miracles  being  allegorical? 
^-arc  the  relations  allegorical?  like  that  of  the 
choice  of  Hercules?  and  such  as  we  find  in  the 
Spectator?  did  Christ  do  nothing?  did  he  speak? 
did  he  use  gestures?  For  an  answer,  we  must  refer 
to  Woolston  himself;  and  I  think  myself  fortunate 
in  having  his  Book,  as  it  is  not  in  the  University 
Library,  nor  in  that  of  Trinity  College.  "  The 
Gospel,"  he  says,  '^  is  in  no  sort  a  literal  story  ; — 
the  History  of  Jesus's  Life  is  only  an  emblema* 
tical  representation    of   his   spiritual    Life   in    the 

souls  of  men*' **  neither  the  Fathers,  nor  the 

Apostles,  nor  Jesus  himself  meant,  that  liis  mira- 
cles should  be  taken  in  the  literal,  but  in  the 
mystical  and  parabolical  sense/* — These  expres- 
sions  are  quoted  by  Leland  in  his  view  of  Deistical 
writers  ;  but  1  will  give  you  some  specimens  of  his 
mystical  interpretations. 

You  will  say,  after  reading  these  specimens,  could 
this  folly  give  so  general  an  alarm?  one  would  think 
not ;  and  thereftne  I  once  thought  this  only  a 
pretence'',  and  the  real  design  of  the  author  to  be 
to  raise  cavils  against  the  miracles  of  Christ. — The 
miracles,  he  argues,  are  allegorical ;  and  this  is 
proved  by  proving  that,  in  the  literal  sense,  they  are 
absurd  :  but  I  had  an  idea  that  he  cared  nfiore  about 
his  means  than  bis  end  :    I  now  think,   from   the 

seri^ 

•  Tlie  infidel  writers  used  generally  to  pretend*  that  they  wej» 
friends  to  Cbristiajiity ;  See  Tolaiid's  Amyotor,  Hume  on 
Miraclfs,  near  the  end.— Woolston  I^t,  I.  p,  3.  6, 
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Beries  of  his  works,  that  he  was  sincere  in  what  he** 
professed.  Nevertheless^  I  am  stilt  of  opinion,  that 
the  tiling  which  really  gave  the  alarm^  was  not  the 
Hypothesis,  but  the  arguments  by  which  it  was 
supported.  Had  he  simply  maintained,  that  Mira- 
cles were  Allegorical,  he  would  probably  have  been 
left  to  his  own  fancies ;  but,  when  he  shewed  this 
by  the  medium  of  abuse  on  the  Christian  miracles^ 
he  grew  dangerous.  And  his  manner,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  !iis  Life,  got  to  be  such  as  was 
likely  to  be  laid  hold  on  by  the  Scorner,  and  to  be 
a  dangerous  weapon  in  his  hand. 

The  way  to  clear  up  difficulties  is  generally  to 
have  recourse  to  History;  in  the  present  case, 
the  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Author  would  answer 
our  purpose :  and  I  am  interested  in  it  by  having 
been  a  member  of  the  same  Society  with  the 
Author.  His  name  was  Thomas  Woolsion^  he 
was  born  at  Northampton,  and  received  his  School 
Education  there  and  at  Daventry  ;  he  was  admitted 
of  Sidney  college  in  l685  ;  was  studious  and  ex- 
emplary, and  at  the  same  time  chearful  and  plea- 
sant ;  he  was  both  esteemed  and  beloved.  He  was 
chosen  Fellow  in  l6go,  and  took  his  degree  of 
B.  D.  in  1699.  About  that  time,  he  composed 
some  exercises^  which  he  afterwards  reduced  into 
one  Treatise,  on  the  Time  of  our  Saviour's  coming 
into  the  world  ;  though  it  waS  not  published  till 
1722.  It  is  reckoned  rational,  learned^  and  inge- 
nious; one  of  the  best''  Theological  Tracts  we 
have  :  1  have  never  been  able  to  procure  it. — ^But 

he 


*  Yet  1  think,  from  Misanthropy,  &c.  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  TefaiiDg,  as  he  thoiigbt,  opimons  generally  maintained  by  the 
hireling  Clergy.— We  may  observe  how  large  a  part  of  his 
Letters  is  taken  up  in  objections  to  tbe  received  sense,  when 
eompared  with  the  part  which  explains  the  mystical  sense. 

•  Biogr.  Britan. 
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he  soon  took  a  kind  of  fantastic  and  enthusiastic 
turn  in  fitudying  the  Scripture ;  he  compared 
the  Old  Testament  with  the  New  :— certainly  the 
connecting  ties  are  extremely  numerous^  and  some 
of  them  fine  and  delicate,  by  means  of  Types,  Pro- 
phecies, symbolical  actions  and  words, and  allusions; 
but  any  thing  may  be  carried  too  for :  be  was 
very  learned,  his  imagination  began  to  be  power^  I 
ful ;  at  last,  he  saw  nothing  but  typical  actions  and. 
expressions  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  nothing  but 
spiritual  and  mystical  meanings  in  the  New.  The 
Fathers,  by  moralizing  and  spiritualizing,  by  their 
Christian  Cabbala^  helped  him  forward ;  particu- 
larly Origen*,  And  his  sequestered  Life  might  have 
its  effect.  In  1705  he  printed,  at  the  University 
Press,  (with  licence,  of  course)  his  Old  Apology^ 
which  runs  great  lengths  ;  though  it  is  confined  to 
the  Old  Testament^  and  does  not  give  an  allego- 
rical sense  to  any  fact  of  the  New  :  His  Moderator 
also  seems  confined  to  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  only  those  prophecies  have  their  interpre- 
tations in  the  New.  He  moderated  between  Collins 
and  his  Opponents,  of  whom  some  mention  will  be 
made  in  the  next  chapter.  In  this  Moderator,  he 
gave  some  intimations  of  his  plan  ;  but  afterwards, 
heated  by  opposition,  in  his  Six  Discourses,  he  went 


to  a  degree  of  extravagance. 


which  began  to  look 


like  real  Blasphemy.  A  prosecution  was  com- 
menced against  him  by  the  Attorney -General 
(afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke)  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  Pine  and  Imprisonment  by  Chief 
Justice   Raymond,     In  prison  he  ended  his   Life, 

unable 

•  LardneFt  in  his  account  of  Origen  (Credib.  chap«  38,) 
ownsi  that  he  sometimes  "  gives  a  vast  scope  t*>  his  fancy f'* 
(See  Cave's  Hbt.  Lit.  K  p.  115.)  but  yet  he  observes,  that 
Ofigen  **  treats  those  as  Heretics,  who  allegorize  the  History 
of  Cbrist's  miracifs  of  healing  ftijiemfs,  as  if  nothing  else  was 
mf«nt  bill  healing  the  Souf,  Stc," 
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\intible  to  pay  the  fine;  and  refusing  to  find  sure- 
lieSj  because  he  was  determined  to  write  wtlh  his 
usual  freedom. 

It  does  not  seem  very  difficult,  in  this  train^  to 
account  tor  any  thing  in  Woolston's  writings,  ex- 
cept his  derision :  in  support  of  any  singular  opinion, 
a  friend  to  Christianity  would  generally  be  decent ; 
but  Wools  ton  would  persuade  himself  that  he  dis- 
claimed ridicule  {see  opening  of  Letter  6th)  or  that 
he  was  only  deriding  abuses  and  misrepresentations 
of  Scripture,  and  such  persons  as  made  misrepre- 
sentations wilfully  for  gain. — Do  we  not  find  the 
Socinians,  in  like  manner^  speaking  lightly  about 
the  Trinity?  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  besides 
his  having  been  incensed,  like  a  baited  animal,  he 
was  under  a  degree  of  Insanity  : — ^at  one  time,  after 
he  ceased  to  be  fellow,  perhaps  about  1721,  he 
was  actually  under  confinement  as  insane;  but 
before  his  Fellowship  was  declared  vacant,  he  shewed 
some  marks  of  a  disordered  mind;  it  is  said,  by 
some  Biographers^,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
Fellowship  for  Blasphemy,  but  he  really  lost  it 
only  by  non-residence:  when  he  first  exceeded  the 
time  then  allowed  for  absence,  he  was  continued 
iu  his  fellowship  from  a  principle  of  compassion  ; 
but,  when  he  heard  that  such  a  motive  was 
assigned,  he  came  to  College  to  declare  he  was  per- 
fectly well;  proving,  by  his  manner,  the  contrary. 
Not  long  after,  being  called  to  residence,  he  refused 
to  come,  and  then  his  Fellowship  was  vacated. 
This  History  seems  to  clear  up  all  difficulties  arising 
from  the  wifdness  of  the  notion  he  inaintained. 

As  to  the  truth  of  his  Allegorical  Hypothesisi 
little  need  be  said^ — ^It  is  quite  groundless.     There 

may 

^  Ste  Ladvocat's  Dkt.  and  l^ose  he  took  his  short  account 
from. 

*  Sometbing  of  tliis  notion   se«mi$  tr»  be  encouraged   by  the 

ftillovverai 

Vol.  I.  .\ 
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may  be  something*  in  the  New  Testament  which  ma^ 
seem  like  it.  Our  Saviour  has  moralized'  upon  a 
miracle  of  his  own  :  several  actions  are  mentioiic 
in  Scripture^  wliich  are  intended  to  mean  somi 
thing,  to  be  a  kind  of  visible  language;  some 
the  Christian  Fathers  drew^  mystical  meanings  fror 
every  fact,  natural  as  well  as  supernatural;  but  the 
never  moralized  or  spiritualized  a  miracte,  that 
know  of,  without  presupposing  its  Hteml  meanini 
Of  Origeti  this  is  evident,  from  his  controversy] 
with  Cebus\ 

As  to  the  most  formidable  parts  of  Woolston*s 
works,  his  incidental  (for  so  1  am  inclined  to  call 
them)  cavils  at  the  Miracles  of  Christ,  they  may 
have  encouraged  and  assisted  Infidels,  but  I  should 
doubt  whether  they  have  done  harm  upon  the 
whole:  they  are  often  contemptible;  and,  if  or 
takes  those  which  are  the  least  so,  when  one  est 
mates  the  good  arising  from  the  "^  answers  to  ther 
it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce,  that  they  have  been  an 
evil.     Those  against   the  Resiirreclion   of   Chrisli 

whici 


followers  of  Baron  Swcdenborg.  See  Dialogues  about  bis  work 
p.  34.  The  Baron  had  seen  Heaven^  &c. — ^was  this  cretiib 
with  miracles?  to  be  sure  it  was;  Miracles  were  not  wrougll 
chiefly  for  confirwing;  they  were  to  declare  hidden  truths, 

*  John  vi,  27.   but  see   Macknightt  p.  344.     Some   say 
story  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  founded  on  fact.     (Dr.  Jonin.) 
One  might  read  Bp.  Hard's  Discourse  on  Christ's  driving  buye 
and  sellers  out  of  the  Temple. 

*>  See  Bp*  Gibson's  first  pastoral  Letter. 

=  Some  Christians,    in   the  time  of  Origen,  or  sooner^  mu 
have  allegorized   the   miraculous   cures^  much  as  Woolston  did 
(see   before    the     qirotatioii    from    Lardner's  account   of   Orige 
Works,  voL  IL  p.  535,)  but    I   speak  ouly  of  such  Fathers, 
have  had  works  descend  to  us ;  and  of  such  as  I  have  happe 
to  gee. 

'  Lardner's  Discourses   on  the  revival  of  Lazarus^  &c. 
useful    hcyond    ohviatiog   the  *  cavils   of    Woolston,— For    otl 
answers  see  Leland*s  View. 
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which  are  perhaps  the  most  forcible  of  all^  will  be 
considered  *"  hereafter. 

1  am  not  ashamed  to  conclude  with  owning*  that 
I  feel  more  compassion,  when  I  think  of  Woolston, 
than  indignation ;  in  his  last  works^  he  approached 
near  to  infidelity;  but  he  always  fancied  he  was 
refining  the  Christian  system ;  his  notions  were  a 
disorder  in  his  intellects.  He  was  a  man  of  Learn- 
ing; and  Probity;  nay,  of  wit  and  humour^  however 
misapplied.  It  would  have  reflected  more  honour 
upon  our  Religion,  and  upon  our  civil  Government, 
to  have  committed  him  to  the  care  of  his  relations 
and  friends  (for  friends  he  had  to  the  last^  of  the 
greatest  eminence  '  in  the  Church),  than  to  let  him 
support  himself  in  prison  by  the  sale  of  his  writing's, 
and  end  his  days  in  confinement. 

&,  Mr.  Hume  has  briefly  touched  upon  the 
Miracles  of  the  Old  Teslament  ;  at  least  upon  those 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  our  plan  is,  to  leave 
the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  sup- 
ported  by  the  New  :  yet^  as  he  challenges  us  to  lay 
our  hand  upon  out  heart,  and  declare,  whether  we 
think  the  Pentateuch  credible,  it  may  be  proper 
not  wholly  to  pass  over  the  subject,  though  we 
must  leave  it  to  others  to  do  justice  to  it. — 

i.  In  general,  things  so  very  rernote  from  our 
customs  and  observations  and  habits  of  thinking, 
as  those  related  in  the  Pentateuch,  will  be  most 
favourably  received  by  those  who  think  very  little, 
and  by  those  who  think  very  much;  iin  intermediate 
degree  of  reflection  will  make  them  seem  strange^ 
and  yet  not  enable  us  to  divest  ourselves  sufficiently 
of  our  habitual  prejudices  to  make  proper  allow- 
ances for  them. 

ii.  The 


•  ArU  4.  of  Church  of  England. 

^  Dr.  Sam*  Clarke,  Mr,  Whiston,  Archbp.  Wake. 
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ii.  The  natural  Philosaphtf'^  of  the  Pentateuch 
ought  not  to  induce  us  to  reject  it.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely,  that  God,  in  order  to  enable  a  man  to 
he  a  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  should  reveal  to  hini 
all  the  causes  of  the  Ph«enomena  of  Nature:  should 
make  him  supersede  the  studies  of  Newton,  and 
anticipate  the  discoveries  of  Herschel;— nay,  a  man 
must  know  ten  thousand  times  more  than  either  of 
these  to  he  liable  to  no  mistakes  in  Philosophy ;  to 
know  all  the  powers  of  nature;  or  all  that  in  after 
times  may  be  discovered  by  Man.  And  if  Mosea 
could  not  know  all^  how  can  any  one  object  to  a 
little  more,  or  a  little  less?  A  man  might  govern 
the  Jews,  tliat  had  the  Ideas  of  the  Planetary  System 
contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  I  do  not 
recollect,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  it  contrarj'  to 
modern  discoveries;  if  not,  that  may  be  worth  re- 
membering; the  account  seems  to  me  in  a  great 
degree  intended  to  establish  the  Sabbath:  which 
was  what  Moses  would  want ;  and  what  we  still 
want. — But  why,  you  will  say,  did  Moses  give  this 
as  an  authentic  account  of  the  Creation  ?  Suppose 
I  answer,  /  do  not  know  ?  it  seems  to  me  as  if  that 
would  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejectijig  our  whole 
System  of  religioMs  Dispensatimis^ , — Suppose  I  an- 
swer, Moses  might  be  an  inspired  writer  as  ^Religious 
Minister,  and  be  left  to  his  own  notions^  or  to  no- 
tions established  in  his  time,  as  a  natural  PhUa- 
sophe}^ ;  and  yet  he  always  might  write  and  ^peak 

in 

•  Some  Chnstians  once  reckoned  it  heretical  to  call  Simr»  by  ^ 
any  names  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  (eee  L»rdner*s  Heresies, 
Book  i.  beet.  5,);  Auguslin  &eems  to  have  been  ashamed  of  this 
Heresy :  query,  i%  there  not  all  the  folly  of  it  in  insisting  on  the 
Pentateuch  containing  perfect  natural  Philosophy? 

^  In  the  Monthly  Review  for  Aprils  1792,  p.  432»  there  is  a 
quotation  from  a  Pamphlet,  or  Book,  which  might  be  worth  con- 
sidering in  this  place: — It  is  Belsham  s  Essays,  vol.  IL 

«  The  Pentateuch  might  he  a  mcrcd  Book,  even  suppose  Moses 

tn 
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in  those  different  characters,  in  one  and  the  same 
tone  and  stile?  even  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
hinder  our  rejecimg  the  Pentateuch.  1  verily  be- 
Heve  St.  Paul  would  have  done  so:  (for  we  have  a 
clearer  Idea^  of  the  inspiration  of  St.  Paul  than  of 
Moses,)  and  yet  no  false  Astronomy  would  weaken 
my  faith  in  St.  Paul—"  one  star  differetli  from 
another  star  in  Gtoiy/*  makes  no  difference  between 
fixed  star  and  Planet:  why  should  not  St,  Paul  be  as 
good  an  Astronomer  as  Moses? 

iii.  It  will  be  thought  more  likely,  that  God 
should  reveal  morality  than  natural  philosophy  ;  and 
yet  it  does  not  seem  clear,  that  he  even  revealed 
morality,  strictly  speaking,  in  either  Old  or  iVetc* 
Testament;  though  they  both,  in  many  ways,  tend 
to  improve  morality ;  and  both  give  (incidentally  as 
it  were)  examples  of  higher  morality  than  could  be 
invented  by  the  sacred  writers.  1  have  already  said, 
that  no  one  could  invent  such  sentiments  as  our 
Saviour  uttered  in  the  last^  Scenes  of  his  Life ; 
but  yet  some  Duties  seem  to  be  left  in  the  New 
Testament  according  to  the  established  morality  of 
the  times; — in  like  manner,  the  established  morality 

in 

to  have  written  only  what  happened  in  his  own  time,  prefixing 
what  he  received  from  Tradition:  the  facta  conveyed  down  by 
Tradition  would  be  the  more  evident,  the  more  nearly  they  were 
connected  with  his  people.^ — That  Moses  was  the  Author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  was  proved  Dec.  ^d,  1792,  by  Mr.  Marsh  of  St. 
John's  ColL  (Camb.)  in  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Univer- 
sity, and  since  printed, — Conceive  Moses  1500  years  before 
Christ,  or  2500  after  the  Creation,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Creation;  he  could  not  speak  as  a  Witness;  no  one,  in  his  own 
HmCj  would  understand  him  to  be  doing  more  than  giving  the 
notions  of  the  best  informed  as  held  at  that  time.  Universal 
inspiration  is  a  very  improbable  thing.  Inspirdtion  must  be  for 
some  particular  purpose, 

*  Powell  15th  Discourse,  Chap,  xii*  Sect,  3,  of  this. 

•  There  is  something  to  this  purpose  on  Art.  6,  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Sect,  .y, 

'  Chap.  XIIL  Sect,  11. 
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hi  the  Pentateuch  may  be  what  we  should  now  cali 
imperfect,  aod  yet  the  simplicity  of  the   Book  of  j 
Genesis,  and  some  fine  strokes  of  moral  painting 
contained  in  it^  may  afford  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  its  authenticity. 

iv.  The  account  of  the  Fall,  to  which  IMr. 
Hume  refers,  is  very  short';  too  short  to  furnish  an 
insiipefable  ohjeciiim  to  b.  system  of  dispensations: 
besides,  suppose  we  did  not  understand  it,  is  it 
necessary  that  we  should?  Nevertheless,  I  own  I 
see  nothing;  contrary  to  either  reason  or  Scripture, 
in  considering*  it  as  an  history  of  an  human  being, 
at  first  ignorant^*  of  his  own  powers,  and  there- 
fore under  the  immediate  guidance  of  God;  after- 
wards desirous  of  conducting  himself^  and,  in 
learning  how  to  conduct  himself,  getting  into 
various  sorts  of  evil,  natural  and  moral :  allowing 
his  passions  to  acquire  too  much  strength ;  and  ac- 
quiring bad  habits,  of  which  his  descendants  would, 
of  course,  according  to  the  lawa  and  constitution 
of  human  nature,  feel  some  hurtful  effects.  The 
story  of  the  Proeligal  Son  is  never  reckoned  un- 
natural; and  he  did  much  the  same  that  Adam, 
the  first  human  'Son"  of  God,"  did;  only  the 
account  does  not  extend  to  the  children  of  the 
prodig-td  Son:  and  the  reconciliation  of  Adam 
to  his  heavenly  Parent,  followed  atter  a  greater 
interval 

V.  Mr.  Hume  mentions  the  Deluge,  The  ap^ 
pearances  of  fossil  shells  and  fishes  he  could  not  be 
a  stmnger  to  ;  he  might  incline  to  some  other  solu- 
tion nf  them  :  there  have  been  many  theories  of  the 
Earth,  but  I  am  told,  that  the  most  rational  and 

ingenious 

•  Dr.  Bal^uy,  f>,  QOO, 
Abp.  King'b  beriiiow,— My  Poem  on    HedeoipUon.— TUw^ 
l^ectures  on  Art,  <). 
«  Luke  lii.  3S. 
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ingenioys  of  the  modern  ones,  defend   tlie  Mosaic 
History,  and  very  ably**. 

vi\  There  is  something  wrong,  it  seems,  in  "  the 
arbitrarv  choice  of  one  People  as  the  favour tieR  of 
Heaven.'*  Mr.  Hume  must  call  the  selection  and 
separation  of  the  Jews  arbitrary  if  he  pleases;  but, 
put  yourself  in  the  place  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
world  at  the  time  of  their  separation,  and  say  what 
expedient  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing men  from  their  idolatry,  but  that  which  was 
used?  namely,  reserving  one  people  to  profess  the 
unity  and  spirituality  of  the  Supreme  Being.— You 
may  call  this  people  favourites  of  Heaven,  if  you 
please,  but  the  purpose  in  separating  them^  was,  as 
far  as  we  can  conceive^  the  general  good  of  all 
Mankind.  Not  that  God's  giving  a  superior  degree 
o(  Happiness  to  any  one  Nation,  or  to  any  one 
Worlds  is  inconsistent  with  either  his  Justice,  or  his 
Goodness;  any  more  than  his  giving  more  under- 
standing or  more  health  ;  but  Mr*  Hume's  meaningly, 
that  the  Jews  were  not  reath/  separated  by  Heaven* 
If  ever  any  thing  proved  itself  it  is  this  divine 
appointment:  who,  I  beseech  you,  could  possibly 
separate  them,  but  the  Governor  of  the  world? 
consider  the  barbarism  of  the  times,  consider  the 
strong  sensual  enticements  to  Idolatry,  consider  the 
difficulty  of  any  one*s  despising  all  religions  around 
him,  consider  the  want  of  all  inducements  to  do  it, 
not  forgetting,  that  the  worship  of  the  One  Spiritftal 
God  reached  dow  n  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  Jewish 
People;  and  you  most  acknowledge,  that  no  cause 
can  be  assigned  for  the  separation  of  the  Jews, 
which   has  the  least  shew  of  probability,  but  the 

immediate 


*  I  conceive  this  tn  be  ibe  case  with  **  Lettres  physiques  el 
moral  eg  but  THistoire  de  la  Terre  et  de  I'Haiume,  par  J.  A, 
De  Luc," 
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immediale  command  of  God. — One  might  as  soon  | 
expect  a  man  slrurk  with  a  palsy  to  raise  himselfij 
(take  up  tiis  bed  and  walk,)  as  a  people  stupiRed] 
with  klolatry.     Consider  farther  to  what  this  sepa- 
ration  has  tended,   how  it  has  fallen  in  with  the 
natural  improvements  of  men,  how  it  has  prepared 
the  world  for  an  universal  religion^  pure^  rational,] 
and  spiritual;  and  you  will  be  fixed  and  settled  ir 
your  conclusion. 

vii*  But  though  I  say,  that  the  mere  separation! 
of  the  Jews  proves  itself  to  be  Divine,  1  do   not! 
mean  to  deny,  that  strong  marks  of  a  power  supe- 
rior to  that  of  man  must  be  requisite  to  ejffect  theJ 
separation.     Miracles  were  absolutely  necessary,  and] 
those  very  striking  and  awful^  and  such  as  would! 
strike  a  mmiber  of  people  at  the  same  lime.     Yet  te^j 
these  also  Mr.  Ifume  objects  :—^^^  one  discrediting] 
circumstance,  he  mentions  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  "  from  Bondage  by  prodigies  the  most  asto- 
nishing imaginable." — One  does  not  see  how  any  I 
man  could  have  influence  enough  to  institute  thej 
Jewish  polity,  without  miracles  of  an  astonishing^J 
nature;    but   Mr.  Hume   seems   to  entertain  oni 
wrong  idea,  which  may  be  less  obvious;  he  seemi 
to  think,  that  we  are  to  offer  the  same  proofs  of  thi 
credibility  of  the  Jewish  miracles,  as  if  they  hai 
been  w rought  for  oitr  conviction  :  whereas,  miracle 
are  to  be  suhed  to  those^  for  whose  conviction  theyj 
are  intended;  and^  when  their  end  is  answered,  thel 
circumstantial  proofs  of  their  credibility  must  decay;  f 
and  may  safely :— posterity  has  other  proofs;   proofij 
from  the  effects  of  the  miracles ;  and  from  ProphectfA 
Prophecy  affords  a  proof  irresistible  to  those,  whoj 
live  long  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Religion  ia 
question,  though  it  be  less  useful  to  those,  to  whomj 
it  is  immediately  proposed. 


viii.   Lastly, 
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viii.  Lastly,  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  think  the 
number  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuch  a  suspicious  circumstance.  He 
finds  the  Book  '^Jldt  of  prodigies  and  miracles," 
—  But  any  one,  who  reflects  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Jewish  €FOV€rfimentf  must  see,  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  miracles.  ^^  Miracles^  says' 
Bishop  Hallifax,  were  absolutely  requisite,  to  exe- 
cute the  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  annexed 
to  the  Law/*— Besides,  the  reason,  which  we  have 
assig;ned  for  miracles  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
Polity,  extends  to  the  continuation  of  it ;  without 
them,  it  is  not  conceivable  how  the  Jews  could  have 
been  kept  from  relapsing  into  Idolatry, — But  a 
number  of  difficulties  wholly  unanswerable,  could 
never  weigh  with  me  against  the  separation  of  the 
Israelites,  the  Government  and  History  of  the  Jews. 
I  call  this  Separation^  as  it  has  been  continued,  the 
strongest^  the  most  undeniable  *^  concurring  Testi- 
mony/' Mr.  Hume  says,  the  History  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  ''  corroborated  by  no  concurring 
Testimony/' 

9.  If  we  now  return  to  our  plan,  the  next  thing 
which  occurs,  is  the  Question,  whether,  supposing 
the^  reality  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  they  really  prove  what  they  are  thought 
to  prove ;  namely^  the  purpose  of  God  to  instruct 
mankind  by  those  who  perform  them  ?  or,  as  it 
was  put  before  %  because  a  man  can  do  what  I  can- 
not, or  even  something  beyond  the  powers  of  nature, 
am  I  therefore  to  comply  with  him,  in  every  thin^ 
he  orders,  as  if  his  directions  were  really  Divine? 
This  is  a  question,  which  had  ''  been  slightly  passed 

over/' 

•  Serm.  I.  p.  9, 

**  This  must  mean,  siipposmg  not  only  thai  Barlim^us  really 
recovered  his  sig!it,  but  that  he  recovered  it  supernaturally. 
'  Introduction  io  Chap.  XI [* 
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over/'  lili  Dr*  Powell  proposed  and  solved  it  in  his 
7th  Diiscourse. — i  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  sajs,  departing;  freely  from  his 
expressions,  as  a  Sermon  does  not  admit  the  humbler 
stile  of  a  Lecture,  and  because  tno  different  modes  of 
expre.ssing'  the  same  thing  may  illustrate  one  another. 

i.  When  we  find  men  entrusted  with  an  extra- 
ordinary power,  we  cannot  but  think  it  likely,  that 
they  have  also  extmordinary  knowledge,  especially 
concerning  the  design  and  the  use  of  that  power. — 
When  any  messenger  brings  a  verbal  message  from 
a  King,  if  he  shews  a  signety  which  he  could  only 
get  from  the  Monarch,  we  must  think  we  have 
sufficient  reason  for  listening  to  his  Message,  as  ex- 
pressing the  real  will  of  his  Lord. — Or,  more  popu- 
larly ;  Does  God  really  send  nnnmessage  by  those  w  ho 
work  miracles  ?  if  they  say  so,  he  most  probably  does: 
they  must  know,  and  they  bring  very  good  credentiab. 

ii.  As  legal  evidence  may  be  called  evidence^ 
which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Lawgiver  that  we 
should  receive"  ;  so  natural  evidence  most  be  such 
as  is  sufhcient^  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
anther  of  Nature:  the  only  difficulty  is,  what  evi- 
dence may  be  deemed  natural : — now,  to  reasonable 
minds,  violations  of  the  Laws  of  nature  declare 
the  interposition  of  God,  naturally,  or  by  the  con- 
stitution of  their  Nature  ;  therefore,  it  is  the  inten- 
lion  of  God,  that  they  should  do  so:  or,  when 
miracles  are  performed,  it  is  the  intention  of  God, 
that  we  should  consider  him,  who  performs  them, 
as  empowered  to  instruct  us.^ — Or,  more  popularly  ; 
It  is  natural  to  us  to  think,  that  those  speak  to  us 
from  God,  who  work  miracles  :^ — and  who  made 
it  natural?  God:  therefore,  God  does  mean  us  to 
think  so,  when  he  works  miracles. 

ill.  If 

■  As  for  instance,  tlie  evidence  of  three  witnesses  to  a  Will 
devising  I.a»ids»  &r.  surh  evidence  is  not  trrfalitUe^  but  it  is  to 
b€  deeintd  .ififfivimt ;  such  i*  the  uitcnihn  of  the  Legislator* 
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iii.  If  the  Christian  mimcles  were  not  intended  to 
reveal  the  will  of  God,  they  would  all  have  an- 
swered some  other  important  purpose  ;  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  did  :■ — Thoug^h  they  often  shewed 
marks  of  Christiao  Ben  e  vole  nee »  and  were  never 
flighty,  nor  revengeful,  yet  some  of  them  caused  no 
increase  of  happiness  whatever  **.  This  seems  unac- 
countable, except  we  suppose  them  meant  to  prove, 
that  Jesus  was  a  true  Prophet;  and,  if  we  admit 
that  supposition,  all  seems  reasonable  and  consistent. 

iv.  A  real  miracle  is  an  action  of  God;  not 
merely  a  permission  :  his  actions  must  have  the  ejects 
intended  ;  and  those  effects,  when  no  abuse  takes 
place,  will  be  good.  Therefore,  if  we  know  the 
good  effects  of  any  miracles,  we  can  from  them 
trace  out  the  Intention.  The  good  effects  of  the 
Christian  miracles  were  to  convert  men  to  Christi- 
anity ;  therefore,  the  intention  of  miracles  was  to 
convert  men  to  Christianity.  And  he  who  per- 
formed them  was  seni  by  God,  This  argument 
cannot  have  place,  till  some  effects  of  miracles  have 
been  experienced. 

(Not  that  we  seem  more  assured  in  this  reason- 
ing, than  we  are  in  that  about  any  other  final  cause  ; 
as  the  final  cause  of  the  Dew  or  Frost,  or  any  of 
the  parts  of  the  human  Body.— A  miracle  may  pos- 
sibly, for  any  thing  we  know,  fail  in  its  effect,  at  least 
in  fiome  instances;  yet  our  opinion,  as  to  the  final 
cause  of  miracles,  may  be  w  ell-founded). 

V.  The  last  remark,  (which  we  are  now  about 
to  make)  will  seem  perhaps  less  obscure  than  any 
of  the  foregoing.  Suppose  any  one  to  say  he  wilt 
perform  a  ftliracle  with  a  particular  design,  or  in 
proof  of  a  particular  assertion  ;  he  performs  it;  then 
that  miracle  proves,  that  such  person  is  commis- 
sioned by  God,  andtiiat  his  assertion  is  true— Nay,  in 
guch  acase,  God  himself speBk^.  For,  would  God,  after 

such 

*  Ftg-tre€— (larkness^walking  *ni  the  water. 
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such  a  declaration^  give  power  from  above,  if  the 
assertion  were  false?  that  would  be  inconsistent  with 
his  veracity. — "  The  God  that  answereth  by  Fire/' 
said  Elijah  to  the  Prophets  of  Baal,  ''  let  him*  be 
God  ;'*~J€hovah  answered  by  Fire,  and  thereby 
declared,  as  strongly  as  by  words,  that  Elijah  acted 
by  his  commission.^ — Jesus  gave  the  friends  ^  of 
Lazarus  to  understand^  that  he  would  raise  Laza- 
rus from  the  dead,  in  order  to  shew  them,  that  he 
was  sent  from  Heaven,  The  divine  Power  did  im- 
mediately  perform  what  Jesus  had  engaged  for; 
and  thereby  confirmed  his  mission  as  strongly  as  by 
a  voice  from  Heaven.— This  case  differs  from  the 
first.  If,  at  sea  J  an  Officer  came  from  one  Admiral 
to  another^  to  negotiate  some  affair,  and  said,  ^  to  ■ 
shew  that  1  come  not  of  myself,  whenever  I  make  | 
my  signal,  my  Admiral  will  furl  his  main-sail/  and 
so  it  proved ;  that  would  only  be  the  testimony 
mentioned  in  the  Jfr^f  of  these  remarks ;  we  depend 
finally  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Officer. — But  if 
the  Admiral  who  sentj  heard  what  was  said,  and 
then  furled  his  main-sail^  if  he  did  not  abide  by  what 
his  messenger  had  in  his  hearing  engaged  for,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  direct  falsehood,  And^  to  reject  a 
miracle  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration^  would 
be  to  make  ''  God  a  Liar/'  according  to  the 
expression  *  of  St.  John,  Falsehood  is  deceiving  by 
the  use  of  Signs ;  and  though  words  are  the  most 
usual  signs  of  our  ideas,  they  are  but  arbitrary  signs ; 
visible  signs  are  by  no  means  uncommon. — 

So  far  I  take  the  substance  of  what  I  say  from 
Dr*  Powell:  If  it  should  occur,  that  we  treated^ 
before  of  the  abuse  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues^  it  may 
perhaps  be  asked,  why  may  not  any  person,  who  is 
Iiossessed  of  any  other  miraculous  power,  be  con- 
ceived 

*  I  Kings  xviii.  24.  ^  John  \u  42. 

^  J  John  V.  10.  *  Cbap.  xii.  Sect,  3. 
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ccived  to  abuse  it? — because  the  gift  of  tongues 
seems  to  have  been  a  miraculous  cotiimunication  of 
Hfaculij/,  to  be  managed  like  any  other  faculty  ;  and 
therefore  liable  to  abuse  ;  to  changes  of  humour, 
attacks  of  temptation,  sallies  of  passion^  &c.  but 
every  supernatural  cure,  every  raising  of  an  human 
being  from  a  state  of  death,  seems  as  if  it  should 
be  considered  as  arising  from  a  separate  communi- 
cation of  divine  Power  ^  If  this  be  the  right 
notion  of  the  thing,  it  is  very  improbable,  that 
the  Deity  should  supply  such  jxjwer,  when  it  would 
not  only  answer  no  end,  as  in  the  case  of  Lan- 
guages spoken  from  ostentation,  but  defeat  its  own 
ends. — In  the  last-mentioned  kind  of  mimcles,  in 
those  mentioned  in  the  5th  Observation,  the  dif- 
ficulty proposed  is  out  of  the  Question  ;  the 
Veracitif  of  the  Supreme  Being  himself  is  imme- 
diately concerned. 

10.  In  the  preceding  chapter ^  when  we  were 
speaking  of  the  credibility  of  miracles  in  general,  we 
took  some  notice  of  the  means  of  discerning  true  ^ 
miracles  from  false :  this  subject  should  be  resumed 
now  that  we  are  sj>eaking  of  the  Gospel-miracles  in 
particular  :  Partly^  because  there  are  some  texts  of 
Scripture,  which  seem  to  imply,  that  miracles  may 
possibly  deceive  ;  partly,  because  what  was  said  be- 
fore^  was  short  and  general ;  and  not  so  useful  as 
it  might  be  made  by  the  mention  of  some  few 
examples. 

Texts 

•  At  least  tbis  account  here  is  cotmstent  with  the  former ;  for 
^tbere,  from  the  ahme  of  the  Gift  of  tongues,  we  concluded, 
tiiAt  God  could  not  give  that  gift  octaswvaiftf. — A  re-iterated 
j  communication  of  supernatural  power,  seems  to  answer  wise 
l^urposes  in  what  we  commonly  call  mi  racks.  Though  it 
may  be  less  conceivable  in  what  is  called  Inspiration ;  ejther  of 
uartU  or  tAingji ;  either  of  LanguagtSj  or  the  Scheme  of  the 
Christian  Redemption. 

'False  Miracles  are    called    in    2  Tbess.  chji,  9,     **  hing 
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Texts  of  Sciipture  which  seem  to  imply,  that 
mere  miiaclea,  or  what  we  dare  not  absolutely  deny 
to  be  real,  may  possibly  deceive^  are  such  as  the 
following  :■ — ^  ''  If  there  arise  among*  you  a  prophet 
or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  ihee  a  sign  or 
a  wonder,  and  I  lie  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to  pass 
whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying.  Let  us  go  after 
other  Gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known>  and  serve 
them  ;  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  thai 
prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams  ;  for  the  Lord 
your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your 
80uL" — ^'  ''  There  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  faJse 
Prophets,  and  shall  shew  signs  and  wonders/'— 
'*  Though  we,''  (says  St.  Paul)  '^  or''  an  angel  from 
Heaven  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  you  than  that 
which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed/'—St.  Paul  also  says,  of**  ^'  that  Wicked'' 
who  shall  "  be  revealed*'  (o  at^^o?)  that  his  '^  coming 
is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and'  ] 
signs,  and  lying  wonders*/* — We  cannot  read  such 
texts  as  these,  and  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to' 
neglect  criteria  of  true  and  false  miracles  ;  it  must 
be  wrong  not  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a  Duty,  la 
which  we  are  plainly  informed,  that  we  shall  (oi^j 
may)  be  called. 

With  regard  to  tns^«?ice5  of  miracles,  exemplifying 
the  general  remarks  in  the  last  Chapter,  many 
might  be  enumemted,  far  beyond  our  limits ;  it 
would  carry  us  into  great  length  of  discussion,  to 
consider  all  the  circufnstances,  even  of  those  few 
miracles  mentioned  by  Mr,  Hume^ : — we  will  only 

select 

•  Deut,  xiJL  1—^,  ^  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  ^  Gal.  i.  8. 

''  2  Thess.  ii.  9*  1 1-  <rrffAe7ov  is  disUnguiBbed  from  rtpce^^^See 
PiLrkhurst*s  Lex.  t€^«9,  or  Mintert's,  as  before. 

•  See  lip,  Hallifax  on  Prophecy,  p.  2. 
'  Here    Mr.  Hume's   account  of  Vespasian's    Miracles,    and 

those  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris  should  be  read. 
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select  such  examples  as  seem  requisite  to  elucidate  the 
general  observations  made  in  the  last  section  of  the 
preceding  Chapter. 

In  considering  doubtful  miracles,  we  must  keep 
two  things  in  our  mind ;  their  Nature  and  their 
Purpose.  Under  their  Nature ^  I  comprehend  the 
Occasion  on  which  they  were  wrought,  as  well  as  the 
manner^  and  malier  of  them:  confining  the  notion 
of  purpose^  to  tlie  religious  and  moml  systems  which 
ihey  were  intended  to  support. 

To  form  a  complete  system  of  criteria  of  true  and 
false  mimcles,  is  impracticable.  The  regular  way 
of  forming  one  would  be,  to  read,  with  very  nice 
attention '\  all  the  accounts  of  miracles,  which  are 
to  be  found,  and  mark,  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness, all  their  distinguishing  properties  ;  then  class 
them^  &c.  If  it  should  be  allowed^  that  there  is  a 
degree  of  human  sagacity  capable  of  accomplishing 
thisi,  yet,  when  these  criteria  were  known,  the  next 
forgers  of  mimcles  would  be  aware  of  thenii  and 
would  furnish  their  signs  and  wonders  with  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  newly  discovered  marks  of  cre- 
dibility. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  oceasion,  the  manner,  and 
the  mailer  of  doubtful  and  suspicious  miracles,  we 
may,  in  many  ca9e,%  form  a  judgment ;  and  per- 
haps we  need  seldom  be  in  any  great  perplexity 
about  the  conduct  which  we  shall  pnrsue. 

If  the  occasion  of  any  doubtful  miracle  is  trifling' 
and  frivolous,  we  shaU  hesitate  much  to  accept  iL 

A 

«  Sect.  J.  15.  22. 

*  Bacon,  as  quoted  by  Hume,  at  the  end  of  his  Essay,  seems 
to  say  B^imething  like  this.  **  Facienda  est  congeries  omnium 
moRstrorum,  &c. 

'  Several  of  the  5rrrpfifrf -miracles  are  performed  on  occasions 
which  may  he  called  trifling,  taken  separatefy ;  but  ihey  should 
all  be  concei%'ed  as  jointttf  performed  on  one  ^iffgk  occa^'iion ;  to 
prove  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiaii* 
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A  miracle  is  no  Trifle.  Many  trifling  occasions  are 
so  plainly  such,  as  to  want  no  pointing  out :  others 
may  have  some  appearance  of  bustle  and  import- 
ance, when  they  really  are  of  very  little  moment. — 
It  may  justly  be  thought  a  trifling  occasion,  when 
men  contend  about  things  they  do  not  understand, 
however  vehement  they  may  be.  Words  without 
ideas  seem  as  if  they  could  never  furnish  a  motive 
to  inflnite  wisdom  for  unsettling  the  Laws  of 
Nature. — And,  as  regularity  in  the  operations  of 
nature  seems  intended  to  guide  us  in  our  ordinary 
undertakings,  it  is  improbable  that  the  Laws  of 
nature  should  ever  be  violated  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things:  or  when  such  violations  are 
needless.— The  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  diflered  about 
questions  above  the  decision  of  the  human  under- 
standing*, and  the  Miracles,  said  to  be  performed 
at  the  Tomb  of  the*'  Abbe  Paris^  were  performed 
in  support  of  the  Jansenist  side  of  those  questions. 

We  cannot  conceive  Vespasian's  being  Emperor, 
any  very  ifnpoTiant  matter  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

When  miracles  are  said  to  be  performed  in  support 
of  a  Religion  that  is  established^  they  are  the  less 
credible  on  that  account.  The  Mahoinetan  Religion 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  public  pretensions 
to  miracles  before  it  was  established,  except  perhaps 
communication  of  the  Prophet  with  the  Deity, 
which  is  a  miracle  that  wants  other  miracles  to 
prove  it;  whereas  the  Christian  Religion  unques- 
tionably did;  and  I  think  Bishop  Butler  has 
shewn  *",  that,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  expres- 
sionSj  this  was  peculiar  to  Christianity  ;  (including 

the 


»  Set  Book  iv.  of  this;  Art.  x.  Sect.  17. 

^  Should  it  be  Abb^  Paris,  or  Abbe  dc  Paris?  Hume,  a  %'ery 
gocMJ  Frenchman,  quotes  hi  French,  Abbe  Paris,  p.  139*  8vo. 
— but  Inland  uses  Abbe  dt-  Paris,  seemingly  from  the  French  also: 
fronj  llie  stry  same  title;  Hecueil  des  Miracles,  Sec, 

*^  See  Bp,  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  ii.  Chap,  J, 
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the  Mosaic  religion^  by  which  it  was  introdticed.) 
The  first  publishers  of  the  Christian  Rehgion  per- 
formed miracles  before  it  acquired  any  strength  or 
influence ;  or  had  any  witnesses  who  could  be 
partial :  when  men  could  not  concert  them,  and 
were  least  likely  to  accept  them. 

When  miracles  are  said  to  be  performed  in  sup- 
port of  any  powerful  party ^  or  set  of  men,  they  are 
evidently  the  less  credible  on  that  account ;  because 
power  can  procure  false  testimony^  and  a  party  or 
set  of  men  can  furnish  numbers,  who  can  play  into 
each  others  hands.  The  Abb6  Paris  was  favoured 
by  a  powerful  party^  and  every  miracle  supposed  to 
be  performed  at  his  tomb,  was  immediately  applied 
as  a  strong  argument  in  support  of  that  party.— 
This  principle  discredits  the  mimcle  said  to  have 
been  performed  by  "^  Vespasian;  he  could  w^ant  no 
proofs,  that  he  chose  to  call  for. — What  is  said  of 
parties,  is  particularly  applicable  to  rival  and  con* 
tending  parties  :  if  they  are  equal  in  power,  they 
iitrain  every  nerve  for  victory. — And  indeed  this 
principle  reaches  all  miracles,  which  appear  to  be 
performed  with  worldly  views. 

Sometimes  we  may  form  a  judgement  of  miracles 
from  the  manner,  in  which  they  arc  performed,  or 
related.  If  mimcles  are  a  long  time  in  performing, 
it  aiTords  room  to  suspect,  that  they  are  brought 
about  by  human  means.  Several  of  the  cures  at 
the  tomb  of  the  ytbbe  Paris  were  slow,  gradual,  and 
attended  with  excessive  pain*"  :  whereas  our 
Saviour's  miracles  might  be  called  instantaneous. — 
St.  Januarius's  blood  is  not  liquefied  all  at  once'; 
it  takes  up  between  eight,  and  twenty  minutes. 
I  Though 

^Suetonius,  V'csp.   Cap.  7.— Tacitus*   HisL  IV.  81— Bullet, 

by  SalisHury,  p.  ^51. — Lardner  Test, — ^Hume  on  Miracles. 
•  l^laod  I.  p.  327*  Tith  edit, 
f  See  any  travels  to  Naples. 

Vol.  I.  O 
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Though  some  witnesses  of  miracles  are  necessary 
to  their  credibility^  yet  crowds  are  suspicious.— ^ 
There  were  ^nerally  crowds  present  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  ^66^  jParis.  And  St,  Januarius*s  blood  is 
always  Uquefied  in  the  midst  of  a  large  multitude. 
When  our  Lord  cured  the  Deaf  man  (Mark  vii.  33.) 
it  is  particularly  said^  he  took  him  ''  aside  from 
the  multitude  i''  and  yet  there  were  some  witnesses^ 
for  we  find  ''  he  charged  them/"  not  to  publish  his 
Fame^^How  different  from  the  conduct  of  Lucian'a 
Alexander! 

Some  judgment  may  be  formed  from  Scenery;  and  j 
those  that  have  possession  of  it;  sometimes,  if  that 
be  changed,  the  miraculous  power  ceases.  The 
Cock-lane  Ghost  could  only  knock  and  scratch  in  one 
place.  When  the  gates  of  the  Church- Yard  were  ^ 
sliut  up,  at  Parisj  the  Abbe  occasioned  no  more 
miracles  :  some  indeed  have  excepted  convulsions^ 
but^  as  thirty  Jansenist  Divines*  have  rejected 
them,  we  may  reject  them  safely. 

We  may  here  mark  ilie  diflfcrcnce  between  a  ] 
single  miracle^  and  a  set  or  system  all  adapted,  in  an 
orderly  manner^  to  one  important  end, — ^No  single  * 
miracle  seems  wholly  credible  of  itself.     We  cannot 
conceive  any  reason  for  exerting  miraculous  power, 
which  would  not  occasion  a  number  of  miracles. 
This  again  affects  Vespasian s  cure ;  and  so  it  must^ , 
though  he  were  said  to  have  performed  another,^  i 
The  Christian  miracles  were  very  numerous^ — From 
this  consideration  it  follows,  that,  if  we  meet  with 
a  relation  of  a  miracle,  with  circumstances  which 
we  cannot  account  for,  we  are  not  to  be  alarmed, 
nor  to  think  that  a  proof  of  lis  credibility. 

Our  judgment  may  moreover  be  assisted  by  the 
manner  in  which  miracles  are  related.  Accounts 
nicely  studied  and  armngcd  are  suspicious,  because 

they 

*  Leland  I.  p.  328, 
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they  shew  a  consciousness  of  some  weakness,  which 
requires  circumspectton ;  some  guard hig  against  dis- 
coveries: and  a  pompous  stile  shews,  that  the  re- 
lator distrusts  his  matter.^The  relations  of  the 
New  Testament  are  remarkably  artless  and  un- 
guarded ;  the  consequence  of  which  h  some  cavilling 
from  enemies ;  but  1  should  hope  great  credit  from 
the  candid  and  judicious* — Though  we  could  not 
solve  any  certain  difficulty,  in  a  relation  of  a  Gospel- 
miracle,  yet,  if  we  see  it  is  clearly  one,  which  an 
artful  contriver  of  a  story  would  not  have  left,  that 
is  enough  to  shew,  that  the  relation  is  not  artfully 
contrived ;  which  is  the  main  tiring  we  want  to  he 
convinced  of. — Thus  errors  in  manuscripts  are 
sometimes  recommendations;  (Chap.  viii>  Sect  6.) 
the  reason  is  the  same;  voluntaty  falsiflcations  are 
more  to  be  feared,  than  involuntary;  and  if  we  can 
be  secure  against  the  former,  we  can  put  up  with  the 
latter,  especially  when  the  latter  are  the  foundation  of 
our  security. 

Under  this  head  we  may  rank  the  character  of 
the  Persons,  who  give  the  relation ;  if  they  have 
been  found  encouragers  of  pious  fiauds,  their  ac- 
counts will  deserve  but  little  attention. — If  they  are 
very  remote,  their  credit  is  the  worse ;  as  analogy 
of  all  kinds  is  weakened  by  distance^,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word. 

But  the  principal  thing  to  consider,  with  regard 
ta  relators  (whose  veracity  we  have  no  particular 
reason  to  suspect),  is,  whether  they  are  what  one 
may  call  versed  in  miracles,  whether  they  know 
all  the  criteria  fixed  upon  before  their  own  times. 
The  relators  of  the  first  Christian  miracles  seem  not 
to  have  had  any  notion  of  such  a  thing :  any  more 
than  an  ingenuous  man  has  of  the  external  marks  of 
internal  emotions,  or  one  naturally  eloquent,  of  the 

rules 

»»  Piiwell,  p.  95. 
o  2 
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rules  of  Rhetoric. — Whereas  ihose^  who  presided  at 
the  Tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  understood  perfectly 
all  the  criteria^  which  had  ever  been  remarked,  and 
could  provide  accordingly. 

We  may,  lastly^  form  some  judgment  of  the 
credibility  of  particular  miracles,  from  what  may  be 
called  the  ^natter  of  them.  If  the  changes  they 
make  are  in  laws  of  nature,  which  are  liUle  known, 
they  are  suspicious:— and  so,  if  they  are  likeybr//ier 
false  miracles  ;  if  they  have  a  sameness  amongst 
themselves,  being  all  cures  for  instance  of  one  sort 
of  distemper,  or  of  distempers  nearly  allied,  there 
is  room  to  suspect,  that  they  are  all  only  one  trick, 
with  some  variations, — Marks  of  benevolence  must 
be  some  recommendation  of  miracles,  because  those 
who  inveni,  wish  often  to  avenge  their  Gods  or 
lliemselves  of  their  enemies:  Christ  *'  went  about 
doing*  good'*  miraculously;  though  the  whole 
m^stem  of  Christian  miracles  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  convince  men,  that  he  was  sent  from 
God^ 

We  may  add  here,  as  we  did  when  we  spoke  ^ 
of  the  criteria  of  miracles  in  general,  that,  ajlerall, 
there  may  be  some  cases,  of  which  we  must  form 
a  judgment,  in  a  manner  whicli  we  cannot  describe, 
by  means  of  our  feelings  and  eoimnon  sense;  though 
we  must  not  rest  in  these,  when  it  can  be  avoided : 
— Of  such  it  is  not  easy  to  give  instances. 

11.  Having  considered  the  marks  of  true  and 
false  miracles,  which  may  be  found  in  their  Nature, 
we  now  come  to  take  some  notice  of  their  Purpose; 
the  Purpose  of  true  miracles  is,  to  promote  true 
Religion  and  improved  Moraliii/, 

If  doubtful  miracles  tend  to  promote  lational 
religion  and  pure  fnorals,  that  will  add  greatly  to 
their  credibility;  but  if  they  are  performed  in  order 

to 

*  AcUx,  38.  "*  i.   15.  "22. 
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to  support  idolatry,  very  gross  superstitmn,  enthu- 
siasm, fanaticism,  or  bad  morals^  no  external 
testimony  can  make  them  perfectly  credible^ 

It  may  probably  be  thought,  that  this  remark  is 
too  bold;  and  unfriendly  to  Revelation;  and  there- 
fore that  the  Scriptures  cannot  encourage  this 
Opinion  ;  it  is  then  our  business  to  shew  that  they 
do. — Indeed  this  may  appear  in  some  degree  from 
ihe  texts  already^  quoted :  bui  it  will  more  fully 
appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

Our  Lord  distinguishes  between  the  Spirit  of 
Elias  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  exertion 
of  the  same  miraculous''  power.  EIIels  had  called 
for  fire  from  Heaven  to  consume  those  who  attacked 
him ;  the  Disciples  of  Christ  propased  to  him  to 
do  the  same  thing,  to  punish  the  Samaritans  for 
their  itihospi table  treatment. — "  But  he  turned,  and 
rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  man- 
ner of  Spirit  ye  are  of/'  that  is,  ^  such  a  miracle 
would  be  as  much  a  miracle  as  any  other,  but  it 
would  not  arise  from,  and  therefore  it  would  not 
promote.  Christian  Virtue:  It  would  be  an  instance 
of  Power,  but  it  would  prove  nothing  in  my  favour 
by  its  tendency,"* 

When  the  Jews^  want  to  apply  the  above- 
mentioned  text,  (Deut.  xiii*  1—3.)  to  Christ,  and 
say,  that  his  power  is  not  of  an  keavenltf  sort;  though 
they  require  a  sign,  he  grants  them  none;  he  shews 
them  no  farther  instance  of  power^  but  only  points 
out  to   them   the   general   good    tendency  of  his 

miracles. 


*  Lcknd  rightly  gives  (vol,  L  p.  356,)  the  additional 
accounts,  which  he  had  received,  of  the  fanatical  austerities  of 
the  Ahtf€  Parti,  judging,  that  gross  errors  in  ReUgion  could  not 
but  discredit  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed  at  his 
Tomb* 

*  In  the  preceding  Section.     Deut»  xiii.   1 — 3.  and  others. 
'  Luke  IX.  55,— 2  Kings  i.   10.  12. 

'  Lukexi.  15,  l6.     See  Miicknjuht    p,  368* 
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miracles^  or  ratlier  refers  them  to  it  (as  a  thing  well 
known)  tacitly;  which  must  prove^  that  his  power  J 
could  not  be  diabolical;  and^  as  he  taught  no  &lse| 
religion,  that  Text  (Deut.  xiii.  1 — 3.)  could  not  be. 
apphcable  to  him. 

Christ,  as  was  lately*  observed^  sometimes  points! 
out  tlie    moral   tendency  of  his   own   miracles  by 
moralizing  upon  them ;  during  the  performance  also 
of  his  miracles,  he  had  often  looks  and  gestures  of  I 
a  moral  nature,  and-*  shewed,  by  prayer,  by  sighs, 
and  tears,  how  much  he  had  the  true  happiness  of  \ 
Mankind  at  Heart :    wliich,   he  knew  well,    must 
depend  upon  Religion  and  Virtue. 

Though  doing  many  mimcles  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  Messiah,  yet  he  is  not  described  by  mere  power; 
the  application  of  his  power  is  always  particularly 
insisted  on.  The  spectators  of  his  Miracle  exclaim^ 
'^  He  hath  done  all  things*^  well/' — "  God  anointed 
(says  St,  Peter)  Jesus  of  Nazareth**  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  Power,  who  went  about  doing  goad, 
and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  Z>et*i7  ; 
for  God  was  with  him/'— ''The  spirit  of  the  Ix)rd 
is  upon  me  (reads  our  Saviour%  out  of  the  Pro* 
pliecy  of  IsBiah  concerning  the  Messiah)  because  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor: 
he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering 
of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord/'^Men  were  to  judge,  then,  whether  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  not  only  by  his  power  in  perform- 
ing miracles,  but  by  their  tendency, — ^And  we  may 
safely  adopt  the  words  of  a  learned  Prelate.  "  Nei- 
ther Doctrines   alone,    nor  miracles  alone,   are'  a 

sufficient 


*  Sect.  7.  *  See  Mark  vii.  34. 
"^  Mark  vii.  37.  *  Acts  x.  38. 

•  Luke  i\\  IH.     Isai.  \xu  I. 
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sufficient  testimony^  that  the  Revelation  containing 
them  is  divine  ;*'  though  their  united  testimony  is 
sufficiently  convincing. 

12.  We  may  affirm^,  on  this  ground,  that  the 
evidence  of  ike  Gospel  fniractes  is  siifficient  to  an- 
swer all  the  purposes^  which  it  can  be  supposed  they 
were  intended  to  answer. — ^As  was  observed  before 
of  the  evidence  for  Christianity  in  general^  it  is  but 
probable  evidence: — 1.  Our  senses  may  possibly 
deceive  us ; — 2.   Testimony  can  only  be  probable. — 

3.  Supposing  a  yiic^  ascertained^  we  may  not  know 
certainly  whether  it  is  rmtural  or  supernatural. — 

4.  Supposing  it  supernatuml^  yet  scepticism  may  still 
question,  whether  it  expresses  the  mtention  of  God. — 
But,  though  our  evidence  is  only  probable  evidence^ 
yet  it  is  siifficiently  strong.  Our  expectations  of  Life 
and  Death,  of  day  and  nighty  summer  and  winter, 
are  founded  only  on  probability,  yet  we  act  upon 
them  as  on  knowledge  or  certainty  :  and,  if  the 
evidence  of  miracles  does  but  influence  our  lives 
and  actions,  it  will  do  all  that  it  needs  to  do.  No 
higher  degree  of  evidence,  were  it  within  the  na- 
ture of  Che  thing,  could  leave  us  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation.—  Bishop  Bnt/er,  in  his*^  Analogy,  speaks 
more  particularly  on  this  utility  of  probable  evi- 
dence, and  with  his  usual  good  sense. — He  also 
says**,  "  Nor  does  there  appear  any  absurdity  in 
supposing^  that  the  speculative  difficulties,  in  which 
the  evidence  of  Religion  is  involved,  may  make 
even  the  principal  part  of  some  persons  trial/' — 
Which  agrees  with  Deut- xiii.  3.  quoted  before; 
"  For  the  Lord  your  God  prometk  you^  to  know 

whether 

'  Bp.  Hallifax,  p,  2.  He  goes  on»  after  these  words,  to  say 
the  same  thini*  more  full}* 

*   BullcrV  AiriiL   Part  If.   Ch»in  8.  4thly, 
*•  l*art  IL  Cbup.  6.   3aiy. 
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whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God,  with  all  your 
heart,  and  with  all  your  soul." 

13.  It  seems  to  follow,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  evidence  of  miracles,  even  though  supposed 
to  be  performed  in  or  near  our  own  times,  gradualfy 
groics  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last  must  be  too 
weak  to  convince  any  reasonable  person  :  for  what* 
ever  marks  can  be  put  upon  true  miracles,  may  be 
forged  in  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  great  doubt: 
and  the  less  occasion  there  seems  for  them,  the  less 
effect  will  any  given  strength  of  evidence  have.  As 
there  seems  great  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
Christian  Dispensation  is  not  to  be  succeeded  by  anjf 
other,  for  it  is  unhersal,  and  admits  the  greatest 
improvements  in  all  mankind,  that  we  have  any  con- 
ception of;  it  appears  probable,  that  the  miracles 
intended  to  establish  the  Christian  Religion,  will  be 
the  last  credible  miracles  performed  in  the  world. 
— GrotiuSf  on  Mark  xvi.  17,  says,  that  if  a  man 
was  to  go  teach  the  Gospel  to  barbarous  nations,  he 
would  still  have  the  supernatural  powers  mentioned 
in  that  verse  ;  but  this  seems  rash  ;  ihe  first  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  was  very  different  from  the 
spreading  of  it  at  present"  :  Besides,  we  cannot^  on 
any  occasion,  point  out  the  expedients  of  divine 
Government  beforehand,  though  we  may  admire 
them  when  they  are  past. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us,  just  at  present,  to  enter 
into  disputes  about  the  duration  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers in  the  Christian  Churclh  All  that  we  have  said 
only  implies,  that  Christian  miracles  were  intended 
to  establish  Christianity;  whether  they  continued  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time. — Bishop  fVarburton  has 

published 

*  Grotius  rather  seems  to  speak  witli  a  reCerence  to  the  power 
of  casting  out  Drrmns,  tban  to  that  of  speaking  will]  New 
7'tjHgiits; — though  I  ^o  nut  sec  why  he  might  not  mean  to  include 
these  also. 
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{mblished  a  very  ingenious  defence  of  Ihe  miracu- 
ous  fiery  eruption^  when  Julian  attempted  (or  was 
supposed  to  attempt)  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  I  once^  explained  my  reasons  why  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  it ;  and  I  since  find  that  Lardner  % 
who  saw  much  farther  into  the  subject  than  I  did, 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  I  mention  this  mi- 
racle as  one^  about  which  learned  men  have  held 
different  opinions.  Another  instance  is,  the  mi- 
racle of  the  thundering'^  Legion.  Another^  the 
Conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great ''. 

14.  I  know  not  that  I  can  now  make  any  more 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  without  being 
too  particular  for  the  nature  of  our  undertaking ; 
1  could  only  wish  to  look  once  more  through  Mr, 
Hunie's  Essay,  and  appt^  what  has  been  said,  in  the 
order  of  his  observations :  inserting  any  thing  that 
may  appear  to  have  been  improperly  omitted. 

Mr.  Hume  opens  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  with  an 
argument  of  Archbishop  TiUotson,  which  seems 
neither'  conclusive,  nor  apphcable, — He  estimates 
the  comparative  forces  of  Analogy  and  Testimony 
falsely,  in  several  respects  ;  ascribing  too  much  force 
to  Analogy^  and  too  little  to  Testimony. — He  de- 
fends the  Indian  Prince,  and  says  he  reasoned  justly  ^ 
though  he  says,  that  Indians  ''  cannot  reasonably 
be  positive''  about  what  happens  in  Muscovy. — He 

builds 

*  In  some  Lectures  on  ecclesiastical  History,  read  in  Sidney 
College  Chapel  m  the  years  176'8  and  17^9. 

•Lardnefs  Works,  vol.  VIIL  p.  393*— and  voU  X.  p*  83. 
read  the  passage  in  vol.  \,  first ^ 

**  Bullet  transL  by  Salisbury,  p.  47,  and  Note. 

•See  Lardner's  Works,  vol,  IV.  p.  151,  152. 

'The  28th  Art.  of  the  Church  of  England  takes  better 
ground.  Transubstantiation,  it  says,  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy 
Writ,  nay,  is  repugnant  to  it,  6tc.— if  all  else  was  right,  our 
iciuej  would  not  give  us  just  reason  for  rejecting  the  Doctrine. — 
And  the  evidence  of  MiracUs  does  not  overthrow  that  of  our 
senses. 
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builds  upon  a  distinction  between  extraardinar^  and 
miraculouSj  which  does  not  affect  our  reasoning. 
He  speaks  of  a  Lam  of  Nature^  as  of  something 
known  to  be  fixed,^ — He  says,  that  there  must  be 
'*  an  uniform  experience  against  a  Miracle/*  in 
order  to  make  it  one ;  whereas  experience  tells  us, 
that  extraordinary  tneasures  are  always  used  on  ex- 
traordinarj'  occasions :  And  the  experience  of  which 
he  speaks^  is  only  in  one  track,  and  the  expectation 
founded  on  it  Hable  to  be  weakened  or  destroyed  by 
change  of  circumsiances  ; — God*sgiving  the  teachers 
of  a  new  Religion  power  to  alter  the  course  of  Na- 
ture, would  not  lessen  our  ordinary  confidence  in  it. 
— So  that  if  a  man  said  ''  that  he  scrtc  a  dead  man 
restored  to  Life/"  and  that  was  the  whole  o(i\\e  mat- 
ter, I  shoutd  disbelieve  it ;  my  habitual  expectations 
should  guide  me  in  ordijiary  cases  ;  but,  if  the  re- 
surrection of  a  dead  person  seemed  a  rational  proof 
of  any  thing  extraordinary  and  important,  and  part 
of  a  System  of  Miracles^  the  case  would  be  changed, 
I  should  be  quite  in  a  new  situation,  and  it  would 
be  childish  and  absurd  for  me  to  adhere  to  that 
experience,  which  had  before  been  my  best  guide. 
— If^  indeed,  this  rising  of  a  dead  man  was  a  single 
cventj  I  should  give  it  but  little  credit. 

So  much  of  what  fnighi  be ;  with  regard  to  what 
has  been,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  testimony,  which 
has  never  been  known  to  deceive,  ought  to  con- 
vince; especially  when  joined  with  an  important 
occasion.  And  such  testimony  we  have  in  favour  of 
Christian  miracles.— Men  certainly  love  the  mar- 
veltouSj  but  ourwitnesses  were  very  sober-minded. — 
Ignorant  people  may  be  easily  imposed  upon,  but 
the  Jews  were  the  least  ignorant,  as  to  religion,  of 
any  people  in  the  worUL — Miracles/or  one  religion, 
are  miracles  against  another,  it  seems  ;  but  I  have 
heard  two  witnesses  swear  point-blank  against  each 

other; 
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other;  and  yet  nobody  thought  both  of  them  per- 
jured* — Vespasian* s  miracles  seem  incredible^  be- 
caese  he  had  dependents  and  flatterers,  and  was 
inclined  to  superstition  ;  besides,  he  did  so  Ikite,  and 
in  cases  so  tinimporlanl  /—The  efiecta  of  credulity 
and  ptous  Jraiuf,  separate  and  conjoin ed^  are  cer- 
tainly lamentaUe ; — the  dmr-keeper  of  Saragossa 
Cathedral,  the  Niece  of  Pascal^  and  the  Tomb  of 
the  Abb(?  Paris y  are  melancholy  instances.  But  the 
occasions  were  trifling;  the  parties  pawerful,  in- 
terested^ enthusiastic,  and  well  skilled  in  the  Criteria 
of  MiracleSj  and  marks  of  Credibility,^ — This  last 
shews  how  *'  the  Jansenist  miracles'*  might  '^  much 
surpass"  those  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  evidence  and 
authority, 

j4  great  deM  might  be  said  about  circumstances  of 
these  affairs;  as  appears  from  Letand's  View;  where 
several  curious  things  appear:  but  our  principles 
will  suffice;  details  would  be  fiprfioiis, and  imperfect: 
we  have  no  reason,  as  Christians,  to  expect  such 
miracles ;  we  have  great  reason  to  suspect  the 
Testimony,  by  which  they  were  supported. 

I  profess  that  my  expectation  is,  that  if  ever  God 
does  reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  he  will  alter  the 
course  of  Nature  by  some  of  his  Agents.  1  have  no 
Idea  what  other  credentials  they  can  have. 

Andj  with  regard  to  the  Christian  Religion^  I  own 
tliat  the  notion  of  its  being  propagated  without  mi- 
racles,  (supposing  it  true)^  is  more  strange,  more 
contrary  to  all  judgments  which  I  can  form  from 
experience,  than  its  being  propagated  In/  their  as- 
sistance :  although^  therefore,  I  have  an  expectation 
of  falsehood  and  deception  in  pretensions  to  modern 
miracles,  or  to  any  circumstanced  like  those,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  performed  between  the  settle- 
ment of  Christianity  and  tlie  present  time ;  yet  I 
have,  from  the  same  experience,  a  strong  expecta- 
tion 
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tion  of  real  miracles,  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
first  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  speak  of  the 
Miracles  of  the  &>spel  coUectwefy,  But  our  limits 
require  it^  and  make  it  necessary.  The  answers  to 
IVoolston  will  supply  particulars  to  the  attentive 
reader.  I  would  especially  recommend  Lardner's 
answers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Volume  of  his 
works. 


CHAP. 
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OF  PROPHECIES. 


I 


I 

I 


Prophecies  may  be  conceived  as  a  species 
of  miracteSf  the  Law  of  Nature  which  they 
violate  is  that^  by  which  we  are  made  ignorant  of 
future  events ;  but  this  conception  may  seem  ra- 
ther confused ;  we  may  therefore  as  well  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  it,^ — ^The  word  Prophecy  needs  no 
definition ;  we  know  sufficiently,  without  explana- 
tion, what  is  meant  by  it: — there  may  be  some 
utility  in  dividing  prophecies  into  different  sorts : — 

1,  We  may  mention  those  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
these  seem  to  be  well  enumerated  by  Bishop  Newton, 
in  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  which  have 
been  fulfilled  or  are  fulfilling.  The  purpose  of  this 
learned  Prelate  was,  to  compare  Histoiy  with  Pro- 
phecy ;  he  tells  us,  towards  his  conclusion,  (p.  43Q, 
voL  III.)  that  the  study  of  History  led  him  to  the 
study  of  Prophecy, 

He  mentions  only  one  Prophecy  before  that  of 
Noah,  namely^  Gen.  iii.  15.  which  verse  he  thinks 
unworthy  of  Moses  or  any  sensible  writer  in  any 
other  sense  besides  a  prophetical  one.^ — He  then 
gives  a  Dissertation  on  Noah's''  Prophecy,  and  its 
completion  :  another  on  the  prophecies  concerning 
hhmael'^ ;  and  others  in  like  manner  upon  the 
prophecies  concerning  Jacoft  and  Esau;  on  Jacob's 
prophecies  concerning  his  Sons,  particularly  Judah: 
on  Balaam's  Prophecies,  and  on  those  of  Moses, 
Then  he  takes  the  subjects  in  the  order  of  the  seve- 


•  Vol.  r,  p.  10.  »*  Gtn,  ix.  CJ5,  26.  27- 

^Gtn,  xvu6— 1*2,— XVII,  20.— xxi.  13.   18. 
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ral  Nations,  whose  fortunes  were  foretold  ;  he  col- 
lects the  various  Prophecies  concerning;  the  Jews, 
the  Ninevites  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  with 
their  City ;  concerning  Tyre^  and  ^g*y]>t ;  after 
which,  he  applies  himself  to  the  Prophecies  of  Da- 
niel  separately  from  the  rest. — If  we  take  the  pro- 
phetic Books  of  the  Old  Testciment;  we  must  men- 
tion four  Books  of  the  Major  Prophets,  and  twelve 
of  the  Minor;  all  of  whom  lived  between  about 
800  years  before  Christ,  and  430 ;  Malachi  was 
the  last :  not  that  it  is  quite  certain  when  each 
prophet  lived,  though  the  time  may  be  tolerably 
well  ascertained  from  internal  marks-  Prophecy  is 
intermixed  with  History  in  most  if  not  all  the  Books, 
in  which  it  is  found,  except  perhaps  the  Book  of 
Psalms. 

This  may  be  a  proper  place  for  remarking,  thati 
the  subjects  of  Theology  are  so  copious,  that  wej 
arc  obliged,  in  a  System  which  contains  all  subiects,] 
to  leave  some  to  be  treated  in  separate  works. — | 
This  is  the  case  with  Prophecy  :  we  can  only  give] 
the  elements  of  it,  leaving  the  completion  of  par«| 
ticular  prophecies,  to  other  works.  Indeed  our| 
readings  in  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  supply  the  defect  we  speak  of. 

The  same  kind  of  omissions  are  made  in  oMer  ] 
extensive  Sifstems; — as  in  those  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy,  Law,   History,  &c.     No  one,  who  teaches  j 
all  the  Branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  gives  all  the 
particulars  contained  in  Smith's  Optics. 

2,  We  must  next  mention  the  Prophecies  of 
the  New  Testament.  Bishop  Newton  also  enu* 
merates  these,  and  points  out  their  completion,  as 
far  as  they  are  already  completed;  for,  though  some 
of  them  are  completed,  others  remain  uncompleted. 
Bishop  Newton  has  four  dissertations  on  our  Sa- 
viour's  Prophecies   relating  to  the  destruction   of 

Jerusalem : 
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Jerusalem :  one  upon  Si.  Paul's  Prophecy  of  the 
Man^  of  Sin,  and  one  upon  hifi  Prophecy  of  the 
Apostacy^'  of  the  latter  times  :  and  nearly  an  whole 
octavo  volume  on  St  John's  Prophecies  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation. 

3.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Prophecy 
distinguishable  from  both  the  foregoing;  chiefly  by 
its  being  occasionaL  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
called  the  Giji''  of  Prophecy,  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  something  analogous  to  it  under  the  01d> 
as  may  appear  from  Deut.  xiii.  1,  already  quoted, 
and  from  the  use  of  the  Urim  and  Thumviim"^ ; 
indeed,  under  the  Jewish  Polity,  prediction  of 
events  which  soon  came  to  pass,  made  part  of  the 
Theocracy^  at  least  till  the  time  of  Solomon  :  under 
Christianity,  at  its  first  pubHcation,  this  temporary 
prophecy  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  comfort 
to  the  persecuted,  and  for  warning  as  to  the  mea- 
sures which  it  was  prudent  to  adopt". 

Yet  sometimes,  to  prophesy,  means  only  to  ex- 
pound  prophecies,  or  the  plans  of  Revelation  ;^and 
prophets  are  accordingly  expounders  of  the  revealed 
will  of  God; — nay,  sometimes  they  seem  to  be  only 
the  instruments  of  exhortation  and  edification  in 
general ;  of  that  kind  of  edification^  which  fore- 
telling events  was  one  means  of  producing. — The 
gift  of  prophecy  must  operate  as  a  strong  proof  of 
the  Truth  of  Christianity. 

4.  The  difficuUies  attending  the  Prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament^  have^  been  acknowledged  to 
be  very  great :  but  yet  they  do  not  necessarily  take 
away  the  argument,  on  which  our  faith  is  founded. 

The 

»  2  Thcs9,  u.  3.  4,  M  Tim.  iv.  1.  2.  3. 

•  1  Cor.  xiiL  2. 

•  See  Cruden's  concordance  under  Thimmim. 

•  See  Warb.  on  Grace,  p,  27.— and  Bp,  Horsley's  Sermon, 
on  1  Cor,  li,  2.  Appendix. 

'  See  the  opening  of  Dr   Poweirs  9di  Discourse, 
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The  chief  thing  that  we  want  to  prove,  is,  the 
Divine  Interposition;  for  whatever  the  Supreme 
Being  proves^  by  interposing  in  it^  is  true;  and^ 
whenever  there  is  such  a  coincidence  between  an^ 
previous  notice  and  a  subsequent  event,  as  is  utterly 
unaccountable  except  on  supposition  of  a  Divine 
interference^  there  the  interference  of  the  Deity  is  to 
be  admitted  and  allowed.  Now  such  a  coincidence 
there  may  be,  either  when  an  expectation  has  been 
excited  by  the  previous  notice,  or  not.  If  any  ex- 
pectation has  been  excited,  the  coincidence  of  the 
event  with  that  expectation^  is  a  proof  of  the 
Divine  interposition,  even  though  we  cannot  judge 
of  the  particular  manner,  in  which  the  expectation 
was  originally  raised;  for  what  but  the  hand  of 
Heaven  could  fulfil  an  expectation  of  many  parti- 
culars, especially  when  tliey  are  of  a  wonderful 
nature,  or  of  a  supernatural  sort^  or  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  ordinary  analogy  t  To  feel  the  force 
of  this  remark,  we  should  dwell  on  the  subject; 
we  should  calculate  the  probability  against  any  ex- 
pectation being  fuISIled  by  mere  chance. — The 
Magi  probably  thought^  that  the  rising  of  a  new 
Star  portended  the  Birth  of  a  new  Prince;  and^  on 
this  erroneous  principle,  they  might  follow  the 
supernatural  meteor,  which  led  them  to  Jerusalem, 
and  afterwards  to  Bethlehem  ;  what  then  ?  though 
their  expectation  was  founded  upon  Astrology,  yet 
could  it  have  been  completed  by  chance?  or  even 
without  a  Divine  Interposition,  somewhere  or 
other?  hence,  without  clearly  knowing  the  grounds 
of  an  expectation,  we  can  pronounce  the  fulfilling 
of  that  expectation  Divine.^ — On  this  footing  it  is, 
that  we  say,  many  difficulties  relating  to  the  Pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  neglected. 
Difficulties  are  raised  as  to  the  grounds,  on  which 
the  Jews  expected  the  Messiah ;  but  we  see  that, 

if 
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if  they  did  expect  him,  and  their  expectation  re- 
lated to  several  particulars,  and  those  of  an  extra- 
ordinary  nature;  and  if  evenls  corresponded  to 
those  expectations^  that  is  sufficient. 

But,  though  the  previous  notice  raises  no  ex- 
pettation,  (which  may  happen  through  inattention^ 
misapprehension,  prejudice,  &c.)  yet  the  Divine 
Interposition  may  still  appear.  Evenls  may  bring 
to  light  a  previous  notice  of  those  events ;  as  in 
common  Life  we  may  find  that  we  had  been  warned 
of  a  danger,  when  we  fall  into  it ;  though  we  had 
not  found  it  out  before. — ^And  whenever  a  previous 
notice  and  a  subsequent  event  coincide,  at  whatever 
time  wx  happen  to  discover  the  coincidence^  there  is 
an  Interposition  of  Heaven. 

The  present  intention  of  these  remarks^  is  only 
to  prevent  our  being  discouraged  with  Difficulties 
relating  to  Prophecies^  when  they  seem  unsur- 
mountable  ;  we  must  not  conclude,  that  all  diffi- 
culties will  have  such  an  appearance^  when  we  come 
lo  consider  them  attentively. 

5.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  the 
generality  of  Prophecies  are  involved  in  Obscurity  : 
our  next  business  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  that 
obscurity,  and  the  probable  reasons  of  il ;  such 
considerations  must  best  excite  us  to  study  the  sub- 
ject  of  Prophecy  witli  diligence,  and  enable  us  to 
study  it  with  success. 

The  clearest  possible  kind  of  Prophecies  we  can 
only  imagine  ;  we  have  no  instances  of  it.  If  an 
event  was  foretold  with  all  circumstances,  of  time, 
place,  &c.  and  was  to  come  to  pass,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  at  all;  but  yet,  though  the  comple- 
tion would  be  miraculous,  this  is  not  the  sort  we 
meet  with ; — why.  we  may  not  know  perfectly  ; — 
the  obscurity  of  prophecies  can  afford  no  presump- 
tion, that  they  do  not  come  from  the  Author  of 
Nature^  because  in  his  Government  many  difficul* 
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tie»  occur*  To  have  prophecies  perfectly  plain, 
seems  like  having  jewels  ready  polished^  medicines 
vegetating  already  compounded ;  which  would 
atTord  no  exercise  for  the  Faculties,  natural  or 
moral,  no  probation.  We  may  add^  that  if  pro- 
phecies were  perfectly  plain^  the  completion  of  them 
might  be  obstructedj,  unless  man's  freedom  of  choice 
were  taken  away  or  abridged :  or  it  might  be 
hastened  by  man  ;  which  would  lessen  the  belief  of 
the  divine  interposition. — In  generalj  whatever  in- 
troduces human  contnvance  into  any  events^  must 
diminish  the  evidence  of  their  being  superna- 
tural 

6,  So  far  we  might  apologize  for  the  Obscurity 
of  Prophecies,  before  we  come  to  study  them  ; 
when  we  come  to  study  them,  we  find  some  rea- 
sons for  their  obscurity  taken  from  the  Nature  of 
Language,  some  taken  from  the  Circumstaiices  in 
which  they  were  delivered* 

AH  languages  abound  with  imperfections,  which 
are  supplied  by  h^hiiuB}  feelings ;  as  was  before 
shewn*.  Whenever  God  speaks  to  man,  he  will 
suffer  his  agents  to  fall  into  ell  custofiiari/  modes  of 
speech  :  otherwise,  the  language  they  spoke  would, 
in  efFectj  be  the  most  imperfect  of  any,  as  it  would 
be  the  least  intelligible. — Eastern  Language,  when 
the  Prophets  virote,  was  very Jigurativey  therefore  so 
must  be  theirs.  To  conceive  this  properly,  it  seems 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  origin^  of  figuvaiive 
speech  :  when  words  are  fem^  in  any  language, 
there  is  a  necessity  of  using  one  word^  not  only  to 
express  the  thing  it  stands  for  immediately,  but  to 
transfer  it,  {fX£Ta<p€p€i¥),  so  that  it  shall  stand  for 
another  thing,  which  resembles  the  first : — and,  as 

these 

•Chap.  X.  Sect.  K 

^  See  Bp,  Hurd*s  9th  Sermon  on  Prophecy,  partic.  p.  286, 
Ace. 
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these  resemblances  J  couched  in  a  single  wordj  are 
pleasing,  they  are  carried  farther,  and  continued 
longer,  than  necessity  requires  :  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  used  may^  I  should  think^  depend  upon  the 
pleasure  they  excite;  that  is^  upon  the*"  warmth  of 
imaginMion. — This  relates  chiefly  to  speaking. 

Language,  in  mriting^  may  be  either  by  an 
Alphabet^  that  is^  a  set  of  marks  merely  arbitrary,  or 
by  Hierogb/phicSj  that  h,  si/mbolic  marks,  or  by 
piciures  ; — 1  mention  the  Alphabet  first,  because  that 
is  most  familiar  to  us,  though  the  most  difficult  in 
itself;  but  the  order^  in  which  the  marks  were  m^ 
vented'^,  must  have  been  the  reverse.  Men  would 
first  express  a  thing  in  writing  by  some  picture  of 
it ;  but  this  could  only  express  visible  objects  : 
then  they  would  make  the  same  picture  to  represent 
objects  of  sense,  and  things  not  objects  of  sense;— 
thmgs  visible,  and  things  invisible^  as  an  harn  would 
niean*^  slretigth;  and  lastly,  for  expedition  and  con- 
venience, they  would  use  marks  purely  arbitrary : 
though  how  a  Letter,  which  expresses  no  idea,  sliould 
come  to  be  substituted  for  a  Pictm^e^  or  Symbol, 
which  expresses  an  whole  idea,  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  comprehend. 

When  the  mark  of  an  Horn  is  made  to  signify  an 
Horn,  it  is  a  Picture  ;  when  to  signify  sti^ength,  it  is 
properly  an  Hieroglyphic,  or  Symbolic  character ; 

and 

•  Bp.  Hurd  radier  opposes  this  notion :  but  nccessittf  might 
occasion  \h^  JirU  use  of  Metaphors,  and  pleasure  coiilirjue  it;  as 
indeed  he  himself  owns. 

**  If  they  litre  all  mventtd,  Mr,  IVakvficid  has  written  a  dis- 
sertation, in  order  to  prove,  tlmt  Alphah^tkal  uriting  was  re- 
ttaltd  to  the  Hebrews^  and  borrowed  from  tbetf)  by  other 
nations.  See  Life  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield  by  himself,  p.  26o, 
In  things  so  obscure  as  the  subject  of  alphabetical  writing,  argu- 
ments  which  we  cannot  take  off,  may  leave  the  mind  undecided  ; 
especially  till  an  opportunity  occtirs  of  giving  them  an  attentive 
examination.  '  Hurd, 
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and  it  has  been  said^  we  may  conceive  these  to  dege- 
nerate, by  quick  writings  into*  Letters,  As  each 
Hieroglyphic  contajni  more  senses  than  one^  we 
may  conceive  several  to  be  put  togetherj  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  ^enigma,  which  would  amuse  by  ex- 
ercising ingenuitiff  and  sometimes  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  temporary  concealment.  These  and  other 
reasons  might  induce  the  Mgypiians  to  continoe 
the  use  of  Hieroglyph  ics^  after  they  had  an  Alphabet  ; 
and  other  nations  to  copy  from  them  ;  which  the 
Jews  and  others  in  the  East  are  said  certainly  to 
have  done; — and  some  westerns,  or  at  least  Gre- 
cians^ are  said  to  have  done  the  same. 

Though  Symbols,  or  Hieroglyphics^  had  some 
resemblance  to  an  original^  which  was  an  object  of 
the  senses^  yet  they^  as  well  as  Letters,  were  in  a 
considerable  degree  arbitrary ;  and  therefore  they 
might  be  learnt  as  a  language.  Dr.  Peter  Lan- 
caster^ has  prefixed  to  his  abridgment  of  Daubuz 
on  the  Revelation,  an  account  of  all  the  Symbols 
used  in  that  sacred  Book,  with  the  interpretations 
of  the  ancients  ;  the  terms  ranged  in  alphabetical 
ordefj  and  making  a  symbolical  Dictionary,  as  tar  as 
such  a  Dictionary  is  wanted  for  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation. 

These  symbols  seem  to  have  been  the  ground  of 
the  rules  of  interpreting  dreams :  the  ground  of  the 
Science  of  Oneirocritics  ^  A  Leopard  was  a  symbol 
of  a  crafty  man;  therefore  to  dream  of  a  Leopard 
(connected  probably  with  other  circumstances)  was 

to 

'  A  pk  tit  re  of  an  At  migbt  at  first  be  a  mark  meaoing  an 
ax ;  then  it  might  mean  any  thing  sharp,  or  cutting ;  a  sharp, 
cutting  reproof;  any  thing  acid;  at  last  the  picture  might  be 
hastily  and  ill  made;  deviate  from  a.  picture  into  a  character; 
and  from  a  character  into  a  mere  kttfr, 

^  Lancaster's  Symbolic  Dictionary. 

'•  See  Artcmidorus»  and  Bp.  Hurd  on  Prophecy.  Disc,  ^thf 
p.  298. 
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to  dream  of  a  crafty  man,  or  was,  to  be  warned 
concerning  some  artful  person  :  and  so  in  number- 
less other  cases ;— Hence,  if  the  language  of  Dreams 
was  lost^  we  could  find  it  out  if  we  bad  the  lan- 
guage of  Symbols ;  or  if  the  language  of  Symbols 
was  lostj  we  could  find  it  out  if  we  had  the  language 
of  Dreams  :  or  if  both  were  partly  lost,  the  remains 
of  one  would  help  out  the  remains  of  the  other. 
This  is  the  reason  why  men,  no  way  superstitious 
about  dreams  J  set  such  a  value  on  Oneirocritics  ; 
they  help  to  teach  the  symbolic  language,  and  that 
is  (often)  the  language  of  Prophecy. 

Nay,  there  is  another  reason  why  Oneirocritics 
should  be  valued,  though  it  may  seem  somewhat 
harshj  or  weak^  to  the  unthinKing  prejudice  of 
those,  who  abhor*^  superstition  ;  God  revealed  many 
things  in  dreams,  Oneirocritics  contain  the  esta- 
blished language  of  dreams ;  the  same  reasons, 
wliich  prove  that  God  would  use  any  other  esta- 
bUshed  language,  though  very  imperfect,  prove 
that  he  would  use  this*  By  Oneirocritics  therefore 
those  revelations  are  to  be  interpreted.  To  look  at 
that  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  10.  with  the  idea  that  a  Sun  is 
the  Symbol  of  a  King,  or  Prince,  or  Head^;  a 
Moon  of  a  Queen,  &c,  according  as  the  scene  is 
laid,  would  do  no  harm. — We  see  the  Father  and 
Mother  understood  the  dream  immediately. 

What  has  been  said  of  Otieirocritics,  as  teaching 
symbolical  language,  may  be  extended  to  Divina- 
tion ;  An  ^  Horse  was  a  Symbol  of  prosjierity ; 
finding  an  head  of  an  Horse,  denoted  prosperity ; 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  Carthage  : — liad   we 

not 

'  May  not  atie  conceive  that,  when  a  man  i&  made  to  dream ^ 
he  must  be  made  to  dream  of  Bome  xUibU  objectB  ?— -On  dib 
suppo^lion,  the  way  to  reveal  (by  dream)  any  idtoM^  would  be 
to  make  a  person  dream  of  thoK  visible  objects  which  repres«ol 
these  ideas. 

•  Limcaster,  p.  75,  '  Hurd  tm  Proph*  p,  298- 
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not  known  that  an  Horse  was  a  Symbol  of  pros- 
perity, this  act  of  Divinalion  might  have  informed  us. 

If  you  ask  wk^  tliis  symbohcal  lang^uuge  should 
be  the  language  of  Propliecy,  it  would  be  enough 
to  answer,  it  was  the  esfablisheil  Language  ;  but  we 
might  add,  that,  though  arbitmry  in  a  degree,  it 
is  less  arbitrary  than  Alphabetical  language  ;  and 
theretbre  better  suited  to  instruct  all  nations,  in  all 
limes.  Though  it  might  be  more  obscure  to  any 
particular  Nation,  than  its  own  vernacular  tongue; 
yet  to  all  nations,  taken  collectively,  it  would  be 
least  obscure. 

Moreover,  the  obscurity,  which  it  had  to  the  one 
nation  of  the  Jews,  might  answ  er  good  purposes. 
They  were  instrnments  in  the  hand  of  Providence  : 
had  they  seen  clearly  to  the  end  of  their  Law,  they 
would  not  have  respected  it  sufficiently  for  purposes 
of  subjection  and  obedience. — ^But  this  leads  us  to 
apologize  for  the  obscurity  of  the  Prophecies,  by 
the  Circumstances  in  which  they  were  delivered- 

7.  And  surely  it  will  be  enough  to  observe, 
that  the  distinctness,  with  which  any  future  event 
is  seen  by  the  light  of  prophecy,  in  any  scriptural 
instance,  is  proportioned  to  the  nearness  of  that 
event,  to  the  times  of  him  wlio  sees  it. 

To  see  a  very  remote  event  very  clearly,  could 
answer  no  purpose  of  utility : — but  all  we  want  to 
prove  is,  that  Prophecy  is  of  divine  original ;  now, 
who  but  the  Supreme  Being  could  so  proportion 
the  obscurity  of  the  prediction  to  the  remoteness 
of  the  event,  as  we  find  them  proportioned  t — if 
He  made  the  proportion,  no  more  is  wanted ;  our 
proofs  of  the  propriety  of  the  Prophecies,  in  dif- 
ferent respects,  are  all  intended  to  terminate  here*. 

8*  Having 

*  Bp.  Warburton  {Works,  4to.  vol.  JIL  p.  48S.)  has  obser\^ed, 
that  the  Prophets  were  more  Jigttrathe,  after  the  double  senses 
were  left  ofl';  but  this  remark  cannot  weU  be  noticed,  before  we 
rome  to  speak  of  doi^ble  senses  ^  nor  docs  it  seem  to  contradict 
what  has  been  said  here. 
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8-  Having  thus  shewn,  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  find,  in  the  Scriptures,  any  Prophecies  which  are 
as  plain  and  clear  as  any  can  be  conceived  to  he, 
let  us  go  to  those  which  approach  nearest  to  such, 
in  point  of  simplicity  ;  those  which  raise  one  single 
expectation^  of  one  great  and  wonderful  event, 
attended  with  many  particular  circumstances. — The 
argument,  from  the  completion  of  an  expectation, 
has  already  been  urged  in  general;  what  we  shall 
now  say^  will  relate  particularly  to  the  Jeios.— 
That  they  did  expect  a  ^fessiak,  and  at  the  time 
when  our  Saviour  came  into  the  world,  cannot 
well  be  doubted  :  the  expectation  appears  from  ait  the 
Jewish  writings^  particularly  from  their  Paraphrases 
of  their  Scriptures;  the  Scriptures  themselves  speak 
only  of  a  person,  not  mentioning  the  Messiah  ;  but, 
in  the  pamph rases,  the  word  Messiah  is  found  about 
seventy  times.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes^  it  ap- 
pears from  the  speeches  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul^ 
(which  are  no  way  likely  to  have  been  contrived  for 
the  purpose)  that  the  point  in  dispute  was  not 
whether  the  Messiah  was,  or  had  been  expected^, 
but  whether  he  had  appeared.  But  it  is  urged,  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect  the  Messiah  ;  tlie  Jews 
grounded  their  expectations  on  texts,  which  related 
to*'  other  matters :— to  settle  this  point  is  not 
essential  to  our  Argument :  the  Jews  expected  a 
very  great  event,  attended  with  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  event  happened ;  it  could  not 
have  happened  by  chance ;  it  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  by  Art;  there  is  only  the  Divine 
interposition,  which  can  account  for  it.  Most 
probably  the  expectation  was  well-grounded;  but 
that  supposition  is  not  absolutely  necessary: — yet 
it  seems  as  if  the  main  truth  should  be  rightly  un- 
derstood 

»»  See  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  p,  iZ.^Bishqp   Chandlers 
De£riice^  Contents,  and  Summary. 
«  Fowell.  Disc.  viii.  p.  12J. 
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dersiootl  by  the  expectants,  though  the  subordinate 
circumstances  might  be  mistaken ;  however  the 
argument  is  validj  without  entering  into  tliis. 

Some  have  thought,  that  there  are  no  prophecies 
concerning  Christ,  wliich  relate  to  Aim  alone :  Grotius 
was  of  this  opinion ;  (see  Div.  Leg*  B.  vi.  Sect.  6* 
p,  5o6.  8vo.  where  his  notion  is  well  accounted  for.) 
But  Bishop  Chandler  shewsu,  that  many  Prophecies 
relate  immediately  to  Christ ;  or^  as  it  is  called,  in 
their  primary  sense,  or  to  Christ  alone:  (page  52* — 
162.  2d  Edit) — And  Dr.  Postfethwaile  adds?,  with 
verv^great  force  of  reasoning,  Isaiah  vii,  1 4 — ^16, — See 
his  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge,  Dec.  24^  if 80. 
— But,  at  present,  I  only  just  menlionihis  ;  the  pro- 
per time  for  looking  at  any  particular  Prophecies, 
as  having  occasioned  disputes^  will  be  after  we  have 
treated  of  Prophecies  supposed  to  have  two  senses. 
—This  however  may  be  observed  now;  that,  about 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  9  comings  the  expectation 
of  the  Jews  was  a  single  expectation  of  a  Messiah  ; 
and  that  this  expectation  arose  from  the  Prophecies : 
whatever  other  events,  besides  the  coming  of  a 
Messiah,  any  prophecies  had  pointed  out,  those 
events  were  long  over  and  past. 

It  may  possibly  happen,  that  an  expectation  may 
be  completed  by  chance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  twelve 
Vultiirs  mentioned"  by  Bishop  Hurd:  but  what 
was  said  ^'  of  miracles,  is  true  of  Prophecies  ;  no 
single  one  can  be  a  ground  of  Faith  ;  a  single  ex- 
pectationm^y  be  grounded  on  many  prophecies  ;  and 
1  know  not  whether  too  much  attention  has  not 
been  paid  to  the  instance  just  now  mentioned.  A 
city  is  to  be  built ;  it  is  natural  to  think  how  long 
it  will  last :  twelve  birds  appear;  the  conclusion  is, 
it  will  last  twelve  somethings;  when  a  certain  man, 

a 

'  I'4»ge  99,  ^Chap.  xvi.  Seel.  UK 
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an  Aiigutj  Vettius  Valens^  about  30  or  40  years 
before  Christ,  found  that  it  had  lasted  more  than 
twelve  tens  of  years,  the  number  tioelve  running  in 
his  mindj  he  took  the  7i€xt  thing,  and  said  it  would 
last  twelve  hundred  years  :  Rome  was  sacked  by 
Genseric  the  Vandal  A.  D.  454,  or  anno  Urbia 
conditse  1208;  but  it  was  afterwards  sacked  by 
Tolila  King  of  the  Goths^  in  545  of  Christ,  or 
U.  C.  1299: — this  is  pitiful  prophesying,  and  very 
unlike  even  any  single  prediction  in  the  Bible. 

9.  The  next  thing  which  occurs,  is,  to  take 
notice^  that  many  men  may  agree  in  an  expecta- 
tion, and  yet  disagree  about  the  completion  of  it, 
Tliis  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  argument  to  those, 
who  believe  the  expectation  to  have  been  fulfilled  : 
they  must  act  after  their  own  judgment :  others 
may  be  biassed  by  prejudice,  or  worldly  motives, 
or  selfish  passions  ;  those,  who  believe  the  comple- 
tion^ cannot  help  that.— If  we  ask  how  it  could 
happen,  that  some  men  should  think  the  common 
expectation  fulfilled^  others  not ;  it  may  be  answered, 
that  might  happen  by  means  of  figurative,  symbolic 
language ;  nay^  supposing  only  that  the  expressions, 
on  which  the  expectation  was  grounded,  were  gene- 
ralj  capable  of  being  applied  to  different  cases : — 
Suppose,  for  instance,  it  had  been  foretold,  that  a 
great  Pact  should  be  born  in  England  in  the  17th 
Century,  and  such  an  event  was  generally  expected; 
those  who  expected  it  most  strongly,  might  doubt 
whether  Milton  was  the  Man. 

But  what  we  are  principally  concerned  with  here, 
is  the  particular  case  of  the  Jews:  of  them  it  has 
been'^  said,  that  they  were  better  judges  than  we 
are  ;  as  they  knew  the  Language  of  the  Prophecies 
concerning  the  Messiah  better  than  we  could,  and 

had 

«   Blair's  Tables- 

*  See  Hurd  on  I*roph    Scrm.  V,  p*  1 13,  Aic. 
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had  a  much  nearer  view  of  all  those  circumstances, 
on  which  the  interpretation  of  languages  so  greatly 
depends. 

i.  To  this  we  answer;  it  may  be  donbted  whether 
the  modern  Jews  do  understand  pure  Hebrew  better 
than  ourselves;  even  in  our  Saviour's  time,  they 
spoke  only  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew.  Probably  the 
Ilalians  do  not  understand  Lalin  better  than  the 
English  do.  If  those  who  speak  any  Language 
understand  it  much  better  than  others,  it  is  chiefly 
in  familiar  idioms.  But  the  language  of  Prophecy 
is  not  familiar;  it  is  solemn;  and  it  is  frequently 
figurative. 

ii*  Foreigners  could  judge  as  well  of  Milton's 
being  the  Poet  foretold,  as  natives  of  England 
could* 

iii.  The  Jews  seem  to  be  much  more  prejudiced 
than  we  arc ;  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  our  preju- 
dices could  make  ua  admit  Jegus  as  the  Messiah  ; 
but  it  is  very  easy  to  see  how  their  prejudices  could 
make  them  reject  him.  He  was  poor^  of  low  rank, 
incapable  of  freeing  them  from  the  Roman  yoke; 
incapable  of  avenging  them  of  their  enemies  :  and 
Bishop  Chandler  well  observes*,  that  ''  ambition^ 
covetousness,  and  thirst  after  revenge/'  had  che- 
rished the  Jewish  notion  of  a  Messiah. — Nay,  their 
own  scriptures  represent  them  as  very  much  pre- 
judiced, and  those  evasive  methods  of  interi^reting, 
which  they  adopted  after  the  time  of  Jesus^  prove 
them  to  be  so  :  to  which  we  may  add,  that,  in  their 
evasive  interpretations,  they  differ  much  from  each 
other;  or,  as  Chrysostom  says,  run  foul  of  each 
other  in  the  dark, 

iv.    The  argument  must  not  be  proposed  as  if 

all 

•  Defence,  p.  353,  printed  p.  343. — ten  pages  wrong  all  the 
way  after  p*  222. 
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all  the  Jews  had  rejected  Jesus^  for  many*'  inyriads 
of  them  have  become,  nay,  soon  became,  his  fol- 
lowers : — and  in  ?nodern  times,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  learned  amongst  the  Jev^B^  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  by  studying  the  Prophe- 
cies :  and  some  have  written  their  reasons  for  the 
change ""^  Nor  as  if  the  difference  between  Jews 
and  Chrislians  was  upon  all  parts  of  the  Question ; 
for  they  are  agreed  about  the  particular  prophecies 
as  relating  to  ike  Messiah,  and  about  the  time  when 
he  was  expected;  they  differ  only  about  the  appli- 
cation of  such  prophecies. 

V.  If  the  proper  interpretation  of  a  Prophecy 
arises  from  the  event,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter, 
then  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  event, 
are  best  able  to  interpret  the  Prophecy,  —Any  real 
facts,  which  it  is  only  pretended  were  foretold, 
must  throw  light  upon  the  predictions ;  and  prove 
something  for  or  against  them. — ^Indeed,  the  JewB 
might  study  this  event,  but  I  suppose  ihey  do  not, 
in  any  diligent  and  candid  manner, 

10-  The  sort  of  Prophecies  which  have  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  disputes,  both  of  Chnstians 
against  infidels,  and  between  Christians  amongut 
each  other^  are  those,  which  were  calculated  to  raitse 
mare  than  one  expectation,  or  w  hich  admitted  of  more 
than  one  completion.  Bishop  Warbttrton  has  treated 
of  these,  in  his  masterly  way,  at  the  conclosion  of 
the  fifth  section,  and  in  the  sixth  section,  of  the 
sixtb  Book  of  his  Divine  Legation  of  Mo6e» ;  and 

he 

^  IWsi  ^^tA€%  Act.  xzi.  20* 

'SeepMdl.  Ducix*  p.  147;  wish  »  rdatmot  to  Cbi^ 
nan*!  tmrnStmrn^  ¥oL  Ut,  at  the  tnd;  p.  5^,  iu.  See  wim 
(tomctnaag  Jn^m^  tkm)   Bp.  Chaadks^s  iMrod.  p.  riL  wUh 
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he  has  touched  upon  them  not  far  from  the  end' 
of  his  Book  on  the  Spirit,  Bishop  Hurd  has 
strengthened  his  opinion,  by  many  strong  and  ele- 
gant representations^  in  his  Sermons  on  Prophecy  : 
and  Bishop  Hallifax  has  done  the  same  in  his,  by 
additional  considerations. 

The  argument  about  the  fulhlling  of  an  expecta- 
tion^ on  whatever  grounded^  is  independent  of  this 
or  any  particular  sort  of  Prophecy  :  but  it  seems 
proper  for  us  to  consider  this  sort;,  though  we  seem 
to  have  provided  for  the  conviction  of  those  who  do 
not  admit  it. 

Whatever  other  difficulties  may  obstruct  the  re- 
ception of  this  species  of  Prophecies,  it  is  no  diffi- 
cuky  to  the  2mders(a7iding,  I  think,  to  conceive  a 
Prophecy^  which  shall  cause  one  event  to  be  ex- 
pected at  no  very  great  distance,  and  yet  shall  con- 
tain expressions  too  great  and  lofty  for  that  event ; 
such  as  shall  raise  some  expectation  of  another  event 
more  awful  than  the  former,  though  in  some  sort 
analogous  to  it. — This  could  not  indeed  well  be 
done  if  the  language  of  Prophecy  was  perfectly 
plain,  and  times,  places,  circumstances^  were  marked 
out  without  any  metaphors ;  we  suppose  the  lan- 
guage of  prophecy  to  be,  in  the  cases  of  which  we 
speak,  highly  figurative,  or  symbolical,  and  to  de- 
scribe sometimes  even  the  first  event  by  metapho- 
rical terms ''^ 

When  Prophecies  are  supposed  to  point  out  two 
events,  the  first  event  most  commonly  relates  to 
JewBy  the  second  to  Christians;  but  there  seem  to 
be  some  prophecies  in  Scripture,  which  point  out 
two  events^  both  relating  to  the  Jews  :  and  Bishop 

Warburton 

*  Wurb.  on  the  Spirit,  p,  321.  This  more  particularly  after- 
wards. 

*■  Here  uiight  be  read  the  conclusion,  i.  e.  the  two  last  panHJ 
I5raphs.  of  Bp,  Hurd's  *)th  Sermon  on  Prophery, 
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Warburton  mentions  one  prophecy  that  has  two 
senses^  both  relating;  to  Christians,  or  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Christ :  Bishop  Hurd''  mentions  also 
such  as  have  one  sense  relating  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  or  his  first  coming%  and  one  to  his  Church 
after  his  Ascension  into  Heaven^  or  to  his  second 
coming:  we  may  mention  here,  that  Divines  call 
Christ's  coming  in  person,  his  first  comingj  and  his 
coming,  or  exercising  his  power^  as  Governor  and 
Judge  J  his  second  coming;  though  the  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  commence  from  the  time  of  his  ^  Resurrec- 
tion, and  to  be  continued  and  gradual — But  the 
most  usual  kind  of  prophecy,  with  two  senses,  is 
when  one  sense  relates  to  the  Jews>  and  the  other 
to  Christians, 

I  speak  of  a  prophecy  as  mising  more  than  one 
expectation ;  but  more  than  one  needs  not  be  sup- 
posed to  exist,  (or  at  least  to  be  strong),  at  one 
time;  there  is  no  sure  confideiice  to  be  placed  in 
any  prophecy,  till  the  event  predicted  confirms  and 
explains  if^ ;  and  therefore  great  latitude  may  be 
allowed  in  speaking  about  expectation  of  this  kind  ; 
and  all  prophecies,  which  have  more  senses  than 
one,  at  whatever  time  those  senses  appear,  may 
belong  to  this  head. 

But  a  few  instances  will  be  necessary  to  make  this 
intelligible ;  First,  we  may  take  one  of  the  most 
usual  sort,  in  which  the  first  sense  relates  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  second  to  Christianity.  That  well 
known  prophecy^,    ''  Unto   us  a   child  is   born/' 

&c. 

*  P.  132.  Scrm.  V, 

*  Hard,  openmg  of  Serm.  V.  But  Christ's  coming  to  judge 
the  world  seenis  sometimes  to  be  considered  as  bis  second  coming, 
2  Pet.  ill.  4. 

*  See  Sir  L  Newtun  on  Apoc*  Cb.  i.  p.  251,  quoted  in  Bp, 
Newton,  4to*  vol.  I,  p,  536;  or  8vo.  vol.  TIL  p.  7,  and  in  Bp. 
Hurd  in  three  pages,  Serm,  viii.  and  here  afterwards. 

'  Isai.  ix.  6, 
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&c.  may  well  serve  our  purpose.  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton*  geems  to  ffmni  Mr.  Collins,  that  this  may 
relate  to  a  Jewish  Monarch;  and  thai  the  language 
may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
Eastern  Hyperbole;  but  then  he  says  that,  supposing 
it  has  such yfrs^  sense,  in  the  second  sense,  it  belong-s 
to  the  *'  Monarch  of  the  World;'*  and  in  that  sense, 
the  words  become  plain  description ;  and  the  lan- 
guage made  use  of  is  admirably  fitted  to  connect  two 
such  senses  together. 

What  Isaiah  says,  xi,  6.  "  The  wolf  shall  dwell 
with  the  Lamb;"  &c.  is  understood  as  having  its 
first  completion  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah;  when 
profound  peace  was  enjoy ed^  under  Hezekiah,  after 
the  troubles  under  Sennacherib:  —  but  its**  second 
completion  under  the  GospeL — I  am  inclined  to 
mention  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  where  Rachel's  weeping  for 
her  children",  is  thought,  by  Grotius,  to  be  pri- 
marily a  prediction  of  the  lamentation  of  the  Jewish 
Matrons  for  their  children  carried  captive  to  Baby- 
Ion  :  the  Evangelist "^  determines  its  secondary 
sense,  supposing  it  had  a  prior  sense,  to  be,  the 
mourning  of  the  mothers  for  the  loss  of  those 
children,  who  suffered  in  Herod's  Massacre. 

Bishop  Warburton"  mentions,  as  an  instance  of 
a  prophecy  that  had  two  senses,  both  affecting  the 
Jews,  a  passage  of  Joe/,  contained  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters,  in  which  the  prophet  foretells  both 
a  ravage  of  LocuslBy  and  a  desolation  by  the  Assj/rian 
Army, — ^That  real  Locusts  are  meant,  appears  by  the 
expressions  about  the  Vine,  barking  the  Jig-tree, 
making  the  branches  clea7i,  &c.  Chap.  i.  ver-  7. — 
That  an  Aimi/  ts  meant,  appears  by  the  expressions 

about 

•  D.  L.  B.  vi.  Sect,  vi,  Svo.  p.  460.     4tc»,  p.  417. 

"*  See  Warb.  D,  L,  B.  6\  Sect.  6'.  p.  i$9.  S\o,  p.  450.  4to. 

*  Ibid,  p,  492;  8vo.  p.  444.  4to.  **  Matt,  li.  17. 
;;  Warb.  ibid,  p,  465,  8vov    1^?,  4to. 
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about  horses^  horsemen^  &c.  in  the  first  ten  verses 
of  the  second  chapter.  '^  In  some  places/'  says 
Bishop  Warburton,  ''  dearth  by  insects  must  needs 
be  understood^  in  others,  desolation  by  war ;  so 
that  both  senses  are  of  necessity  to  be  admitted." 

This  great  Prelate^  mentions,  as  an  instance  of 
a  prophecy  with  two  senses,  both  reg"arding  the  Go- 
vernment of  Christ,  that  delivered  by  our  Lord  in 
the  24th  Chapter  of  St,  Matthew,  and  parallel  places : 
which  relates  both  to  tlie  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  (or  Christ's  coming  virtually  to 
destroy  that  Edifice  by  his  Po%ver)  and  to  the  future 
Judgment  of  the  world,  (or  Christ's  coming  in  per- 
son to  judge  the  world.)^ — ^Some  expressions  shew, 
that  the  former  must  be  meant,  some  the  latter,^ 
St.  Matth.  (xxiv.  34.)  affirms,  that  all  must  be  accom- 
plished in  the  then  generation  ;  (so  that  all  may  be 
applied  to  the priwwrrj/  completion), — St.  Mark  (xiii. 
32.)  declares,  that  the  time,  when  the  prophecy 
would  be  completed,  was  unknown  to  all  but  the 
Father :  the  former  of  these  texts  must  relate  to  the 
primary  completion,  the  latter,  to  the  secondary. 

Having  given  no  instance  of  the  symbolical  lan- 
guage of  Prophecy,  though  I  have  of  that  of 
Dreams^,  I  now  mention,  that  the  primary  sense 
of  the  prophecy  just  now  quoted,  is  conveyed  in 
symbolical  language ;  Mark  (xiii*  24 — 26,)  speaks 
of  the  Sun^  Moon,  and  Stars  ;  of  which  Bishop  War- 
burton  remarks',  "  The  change  of  magistracy,  the 

fall 

'  F.  469*  8vo,  p.  425.  4to, 

»  This  idea  seems  to  be  strongly  cotifirnied  by  the  UDcertainty, 
in  which  some  of  Christ  s  phocipal  Disciples  seetn  to  have  been, 
with  ^^gard  to  the  tim€  of  bis  future  comiag :  th^  seem  not  to 
have  kriowii  whether  to  expect  him  sooo  (in  order  to  accomplish 
the  constuninalion  of  all  things,  judge  the  wotrld«  ^c.)  or  not. 
See  Dr.  Cooke's  Sermon  on  2  Pet,  i.  19-  p.  12- 

^  Under  Sect  6. 

*  Div.  Ltg,  B.  6.  Sect,  6.  p.  471#  S\-o-  4^,  4to, 
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fall  of  kingdoms^  and  the  RevDlutioii§  of  States  are 
described,  in  the  old  language  of  inspiration,  by 
disasters  in  the  Heavens,  by  the  fall  of  Stara^  and 
by  eclipses  of  the  greater  Luminaries/' 

If  more  instances  were,  wanted,  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton  might  be  taken  about  a  Neiv  Heaven"^  and  a 
new?  Earth :  i.  e.  a  new  Religion,  and  a  new  Law. 

Or  the  opening  of  Bishop  Hurd's  lOth  Sermon, 
p.  3 1 8,  3 19.  about  incense^  treading  atmnepress,  &c* 

11.  In  disputes**  on  our  present  subject,  con- 
fusion  is  apt  to  arise  from  want  of  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  literal  and  mystical:  when 
there  are  two  senses  of  a  prophecy  ^  the  primari/  sense 
IS  sometimes  called  the  literal  sense ;  but  then  w^e 
should  remember^  that  such  primary  sense  may  be 
conveyed  under  Jigitrative  expressionSj  which  Iiave 
therefore  a  7nore  literal  meaning  ;  as  is  the  case  with 
Isai.xi.  6.  andJer.  xxxi-  15. — And  in  the  use  of  the 
word  mystical^  we  must  observe  what  it  is  opposed  to ; 
if  to  the  most  literal^  then  it  may  mean  only^^gwra- 
live,  and  therefore  it  may  be  the  primaiy '  sense  ;  if 
it  be  opposed  to  primary,  or  to  literal,  in  the  sense  of 
primary,  it  will  mean  the  secojidary,  or  kiddensen^e, 

12.  This  subject  of  double  senses  of  Prophecies, 
is  the  more  nice,  because  many  learned'^  Chrietians 
have  been  prejudiced  against  it ;  and  their  objections 
have  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by^  Infidels,  Pre- 
judices have  arisen,  partly  from  the  excess  of  alle- 
gorizing into  which  some  men  have   run,    partly 

from 

•  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  U,  6.  Sect,  6.  p,  502,  or  4to.  p.  452. 
•^  Ibid,  p.  491,  Sic,  8vo. 
^  As  in  Daniers  fFceks^ 
"^  Dr,  Postlelhwaite  speaks,  page  2,   of  **  the  svbik  doctrine! 

of  double  senses*' — subtilis  is  sometinies  used  in  I^tin  without] 
blame ;  for  '*  rtfined,'*  ike,  but  here  the  Sentence,  taken  entire^  1 
seetns  rather  to  imply  some  apprehension  of  error;  some  want  of  j 
entire  satisfactioD. 

•  Se€  Warb»  on  Grace,  p.  321,  &c. 
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from  the  idea  that  allowing'  double  senses  was  fan- 
tastic, and  favourable  to  eiilhusiastn;  that  it  en- 
courag^ed  niystery,  and  made  the  Scriptures  resem- 
ble the  old  Pagan  Oracles.  —  hi  jact^  uien  have  been 
the  less  tractable  about  it,  because  they  have  not 
been  familiarized  to  it;  which  none  could  well  be 
but  Jews,  because  it  was  a  thing  peculiar  to  their 
religious  situation:  indeed  w^e  have  mentioned  one 
instance  in  Christianity';  but  it  was  addressed  to 
Jews,  and  is  probably  a  single  one  :  the  Jews  were 
ao  accustomed  to  the  kind  of  thing*,  that  they  made 
no  difficulty  about  it. 

Our  business  is  to  throw  aside  our  prejudices,  to 
put  ourselves  into  the  place  of  the  Jews,  and  to  ask 
ourselves^  whether  we  have  any  solid  reason  for 
rejecting^  the  notion  of  double  senses? — There  is  no 
impossibility^  no  absurdity,  in  prophetic,  figurative 
phrases  pointing  out  two  events  ;  supposing  we  saw 
no  good  in  it,  we  cannot  say,  that  God  might  not 
use  such  a  method  :  it  is  agreeable  to  the  feelings 
of  the  human  mind,  all  the  ^  anticnts  run  into 
something  very  near  it,  as  near  as  human  foresight 
and  imagination  would  allow  :  perhaps  the  Easterns 
most  frequently,  but  Virgil  and  Horace  have  been 
very  useful  in  illustrating  ''  our  subject ;  and  the 
more  modern  Spenser. 

But,  in  truth,  we  may  see  (though  that  is  more 
than  God  was  any  way  obliged  to  shew  us)  a  great 
deal  of  pTOprietj/  in  the  Jews  being  informed  of 
great  events  to  come,  by  Prophecies  with  double 
senses.  Their  dispensation  was  tempormy  and  pre- 
paratory;  they  must  be  su fleered  to  venerate  their 

own 


'  Matt,  xxiv, 

»  This    Collins  allows;  see  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  B.  vi.  Sect.  6\ 
p.  510,  Svo. 

*  Sec  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  B,  vi.   Sect.  6\  and  Hurd,  Serm,  IV, 
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own  Laws  end  polity ;  and  the  Mosaic  Religion 
was  the  only  religion  they  had:  had  they  looked 
upon  it  as  mere  scaffolding-,  they  would  have  wanted 
principles  and  sentiments  of  Piety,  and  motives  to 
obedience^  and  subjection:— the  state,  to  which 
their  Religion  was  to  conduct  men,  must  be  very 
obscurely  pointed  out  to  them  ;  and  yet  some  inti- 
mations of  it  must  be  given;  how  could  that  be 
better  effected  than  by  Prophecies  with  double 
senses?  what  could  connect  so  well,  what  could  open 
so  faintly,  and  yet  so  awfully  ?  — This  method  would 
afford  them  proofs^,  from  time  to  time,  that  their 
Proptiets  had  told  them  the  truth ;  and  would 
raise  in  them  devout  expectation  of  what  yet  re- 
mained, for  themselves,  or  their  posterity. 

This  method  was  adapted  to  the  Jews  before  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  but  the  great  benetit  of  it 
must  be  seen  and  felt  after  his  coming.  When  the  I 
double  prophecies  had  ceased  for  some  centuries: 
then^  all  the  parts  of  the  scheme  must  appear  con- 1 
nected  together,  one  wisdom  must  be  seen  to  have 
guided  and  conducted  the  whole ;  one  power  to 
have  presided  over  it,  and  to  have  mixed  light  and 
shade  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  produce  the  best 
and  greatest  effects. 

Surely  this  must  do  away  our  prejudices  ;  as  to 
the  Pagan  Oracles,  they  were  nothing  like  Jewish 
Prophecies ;  they  would  by  no  means  answer  the 
descriptions  now  given  ;  they  had  ambiguity  in- 
deed, but  could  it  be  said  that  the  most  obvious 
sense  led  to  one  useful  sort  of  coudnct,  and  after- 
wards a  more  mystical  sense  to  a  conduct  more 
highly  useful?— that  the  various  meanings  of  one 
Oracle,  and  the  various  Answers  of  different  Ora- 
cles, all  made  one  scheme  or  system,  calculated  to 

promote 

•  End  of  Sect.  6.  Rp.  Hallifiix,  Serm.  L  p.  1 1. 
•*  See  Hurd,  p.  r27  ;  nr  Puacal**  Thoughts. 
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proinote  the  Iiig:hest  good  to  mankind?  and  (hat 
the  iBore  their  predictions  were  reflected  on,  the 
more  clearly  did  they  manifest  an  uniformity  of  de- 
sign, an  eqnabilily  of  benevolence? 

13.  It  is  not  unnatural  for  us  to  wish  to  form 
some  conception  of  tvhal  p€tssed  in  the  mind  of  the 
Prophet,  when  he  foretold  things  in  the  manner 
now  described:  what  did  he  feel?  what  did  he  see? 
particularly,  did  he  see  both  the  events,  which  his 
words  delineated,  one  as  a  near  object  and  more 
dhtinct,  the  other  as  more  remote  and  obscure  ?  we 
know  not  the  truth  exactly*^;  but  it  seems  very 
probable,  that  the  Prophet  was  greatly  warmed  and 
elevated  in  his  feelings,  by  the  prospects  which 
opened  upon  him  :  probably  he  had  some  glimpse 
or  g-limraering  of  the  noblest  events  which  the 
words  he  used  could  possibly  describe,  or  ever  give 
men  reason  to  expect;  and  that  imperfect  view, 
though  too  faint  and  confused  to  be  described  mi- 
nutely to  others,  probably  made  his  heart  overflow 
with  sublimity,  and  enriched  and  ennobled  his  ex- 
pressions beyond  what  was  necessary  to  dej*cribe  the 
nearer  and  more  distinct  event. 

14.  If  therefore  any  one  was  to  ask,  how  wc 
Judge  when  any  prophecies  do  contain  a  secondary 

a8  well  as  a  primary  sense?  we  might  reply,  we 
conclude  so  when  we  find  a  loftiness  of  expression 
which  is  unsuitable  to  the  first  event,  but  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  might,  by  hyperbole  and 
amjjiification,  be  conceived  to  expre*»8  that,  ex- 
pressed a  second  event  more  grand,  noble,  and 
extensKe  than  the  former,  easily,  naturally,  and  with 
a  sort  of  accuracy, — This  seems  partinilaHy  Hpi>H- 
cable  to  the  prophetic  Psalms:  the  s€€ond  -i-^Mim  to 
have  two  senses  running  Ibroogh  it  moil  evenly:^* 
in  the  45tb,  the  ^pofUte  meaning  the  Chureh,  dftm 
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not  fall  in  easily  witli  our  ciistomarv  notions  and 
feelings,  though  it  would  with  those  of  Fenelon; 
but  the  noth,  though  ''  a  Psalm  of  David,*'  can 
belong  scarce  at  all  to  himself  (when  in  the  first 
person  singular),  but  must  belong  wholly,  or  very 
nearly  so,  to  the  Messiah. — Notwithstanding  what 
has  been  said,  it  should  not  be  denied,  that  some 
secondary  senses  found  in  the  Gospels,  are  such  as 
could  not  be  proved  to  have  been  intended,  with- 
out allowing  authority  to  him^  who  affixes  the 
senses  :  however,  it  is  no  way  illogical*,  to  prove 
the  divine  authority  of  Scriptural  interpretations  of 
prophecies^  from  their  being  in  Scripture,  so  long 
as  we  have  not  proved  the  divine  authority  of  Scrip* 
ture  by  those  prophecies. 

I  would  recommend  it  to  you  to  compare  Dr, 
Posltethwaitcs  interpretation^  of  Isaiah  vii.  14 — 16, 
with  Bishop  Uurd's"^;  the  diOtrence  is  not  so  great 
as  at  first  it  might  seem  ;  for,  though  Bishop  Hurd 
conceives  the  Prophecy  to  b'e  intended  to  comfort 
Ahaz,  and  the  sigti  spoken  of,  to  be  the  Birth  of 
Isaiah's  Son,  to  whom  the  symbolic  name  of  Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz  was  ordered  to  be  given ;  yet  both 
own,  that  the  Prophecy  belongs  to  Christ ;  and 
both  say,  that  the  fate  of  the  two  Kings  was  to  be 
a  sign  or  proof  of  the  Messiah*s  coming  of  the 
House  of  David;  these  are  the  77iain  matters.  Bi- 
shop Hurd  owns,  that  nothing  more  was  meant  than 
''  /tssurance*'  to  Ahaz.  He  makes  more  use  indeed  of 
the  Birth  soon  to  happen^  than  Dr,  Postlethwaite,  but 
he  does  not  make  it  a  Miracle  in  Ahaz V  judgment. — 
Dr,  Postlethwaite  seems  to  look  upon  it  only  as  a  w^y 
of  calculating  ^twe;  except  indeed  as  it  was  a  fact 
registered,  and  the  name  imposed  supernaturally,  im- 
plying 


•  Wurl).  Div.  I.eg.  B.  vi.   Sect.  6.  p.  48S,  8vo. 

*  In  his  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge,   Dec.  21,  1780. 
•^  Serm.  \',  p.  130» 
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plying  divine  interference ;  and  a  promise  of  ViHory. 
Butj  as  to  our  present  sybject,  as  to  the  difference 
between  a  single  and  a  double  prophecy^  it  seems 
ooly  (or  chiefly)  to  depend  upon  the  likeness  be* 
tween  the  deliverance  of  Ahaz  and  the  Redemption 
of  Christians :  suppose  only  one  prophecy,  and  tlie 
deliverance  of  Ahaz  strongly  to  resemble,  or  rather 
to  be  a  pre^guration  of  our  deliverance  through  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  then  the  prophecy  assumes  the  form 
(or  nearly)  of  a  prophecy  with  two  senses  ;  but  sup- 
pose the  deliverance  of  Ahaz  to  have  no  analogy  to 
Chri«<tian  deliverance,  and  then  there  is  only  one 
prophetical  meaning;  and  that  relates  to  the  birth 
of  CAm^: — ^and  the  deliverance  of  Ahaz  becomes 
a  mere  sign,  proof,  argument,  that  the  promise  of 
a  Messiah  will  faithfully  be  fulfilled.  The  birth  of 
Isaiah's  Son  wqls  foretold ,  as  much  as  that  of  Jesus 
Christ;  but  by  a  separate  prophecy. 

As  something  relative  to  the  subject  of  double 
senses  will  occur^  when  we  speak  of  Types,  and 
Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New, 
we  may  close  it  for  the  present,  by  the  concession 
which  **  Bishop  Warhurton  seems  to  make  to  Mr, 
Collins.  **  Most  of  the  Propliecies  in  question  re- 
late to  Jesus  in  a  secondary  sense  only  ;  and  the  rest 
in  a  primary,  but  expressed  in  figurative  terms ; 
which,  tdl  their  completion,  threw  a  shade  over 
iheir  meaning,  and  kept  them  in  a  certain  degree 
of  obscurity*/' 

15,  Having 


•  Div.  Leg.  B.  %i.  Sect.  6,  p.  496,  8va. 

•  Here  we  might  read  Bp.  Warburtoo's  HiftU>ry  of  double 
Prof>hecies,  Essay  on  Spirit,  p,  321 — 354;  consider  any  of  the 
Prophecies  referred  to  briery  in  the  Sth  Section  of  ibis  Chapter, 
as  relatxng  to  Christ  in  the  primary  ienae,  and  to  CbriU  only ;  afid 
take  in  what  Bp.  Warburton  says  of  *  Grotim,  a«  far  as  we  found 
it  convemenU^Wi;  might  alw  mention  agaan  the  remaik  of 
Harbarlon  tnUoduced  at  the  tod  oi  the  7lh  Action  af  this  Chapter. 

•  Vol.  IV.  Hvo.  p.  :»o<i.  or  %ul  HI.   4to,  p.  4^t». 
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15.    Having  then  treated  of  Prophecies  raising 
one  single  expectation,  and  of  thoise  raising  a  twofold 
expectation ;  we   come   next   to   those  prophecies, 
which  have  raised  no  expectation:  but,  under  this 
head,  v*re  shall  comprehend,  not  only  those  whose 
existence  was  discovered  by  the  event,  but  those 
whose  principal  fneaning  was  so  discovered.     That 
an  event  is  capable  of  bringing  lo  light  a  prediction 
relating  to  itself,  has  been  briefly  shewn  before*; 
but  what  was  said^  was  not  only  short,  but  gene- 
ral; our  present  business  muj^t  be  to  produce  a  few] 
Instances;  first  repeating,  that  all  we  want  is^  such  I 
coincidence  of  previous  arrangement  and  subsequent  j 
event,  as  could   not  be  owing   to  art  or  accident  | 
So  as  we  find  this  coincidence  at  last,  it  matters] 
not  whether  the  Propliecy  or  the  completion  is  the  I 
first  lo  make  its  appearance, — But  I  wish  also  to] 
give  one  sentence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^,  on  accountj 
of  the  great  and  deserved  authority  of  his  name;] 
particularly  in  this  University, 

*'  The  folly  of  Interpreters  (he  is  speaking  of  the] 
Apocalypse)    has  been,  to  foretel  times  and  things 
by  this  Prophecy,  as  if  God  designed  to  make  thera ' 
prophets.     By  this    rashness,  they  have    not  only- 
exposed  themselves,  but  brought  the  Prophecy  also  ] 
into    contempt.     The  desiign   of   God    was    much] 
otherwise.     He  gave  this,  and  the   Prophecies  of  1 
the  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men's  curiosities  i 
by    enabling   them    to    foreknow    things,  but  that 
after  they  were  fulfilled  they  might  be  interpreted  | 
by  the  event,  and  his  own  providence,  not  the  in- 
terpreter's,   be    then    manifested   thereby   to    the] 
world '.**^This  passage  gives  a  right  idea  of  in- 
terpreting! 

•  Close  of  Sect  4.  f 

^  On  the  Apocalypse^  chap.  i.  p.  251.     See  also  Bigfaop  Pof- < 

leus's   Charge  of  179^,  p.  2.9,  Vhere   be  says,  **  I  pretend  not 

either  to  prophecy  or  tn  interpret  prophecy/' 

*^  Dr,  Cookpj  in  thi-   Semion  lately  nietitioiied^  says^   that  the  . 
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terpreting  by  the  event;  and  is  therefore  imrticu* 
larly  applicable  to  those  propheciesj  whose  exist- 
ence, or  whose  meaning,  is  not  conceived  to  be 
known  but  from  their  completion  ;  those  wliicli  have 
raised  no  expectation,  or  none  correwponding  to  the 
meaning  wliich  they  are  found  to  contain^. 

Instances  to  our  present  purpose  are  to  he  found 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament: — though  we 
mu8t  not  be  too  particular. 

Before  we  mention  instances,  we  may  att  well 
observe,  that  a  single  event  may  answer  to  a  seeming 
prediction  Ay  accident ;  as  the  discovery  of  America 
corresponds  to  Seneca's  predictiem,  mentioned  by 
Bishop  Hurd,  p.  102:  after  what  was  Raid  on  the 
expectation  of  the  continuance  of  Rome,  (Sect*  9,) 
we  need  only  observe,  that  it  required  no  prophetic 
spirit^  to  say,  as  some  countries  have  been  disco- 
vered unexpectedly,  so  otheri*  will  be :  tliiH  iti  no- 
thing more  than  concluding  from  Analogy  :  only 
in  a  Chorus  the  thouglit  or  conclusion  muit  be 
made  poetical,  which  it  could  not  %vell  be,  without 
being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  Prophecj/. 

The  Jews  could  not  reckon  even  the  nevenly 
weeks  of  I>aniel  without  the  event.  (Mede  quoted 
by  Hard,  p.  395.) 

The 

Ut^:  tbai  every  ptopibcry  u  imkerpnM  bf 
Tldft*ii06«i«  lie  wtfB,  ghre*  the  rigbc  mmaim  m 

r  ti  pntmte  iolerpfvlaliicML     Oae 
«i  vnini^  emck  nmmrt  u 
^  f%kt  mtmmg  ^^ 

10  Ckapw  %.}  wmA  j^m  ki^  fbe  fnll 
Ml  M  «  Pn/fhtxMn ;  a  ike  wot^  ci  • 
«c9Mfa«toQ^  km  ttaM  hm  m  fc^fac 
r  fim€;  thr  Pkurnktim^  Urn  Dmf^  m  \»  dam  fartib  m  iIk 
-I79S.  FciL  f7*  Dr.  Coelbe  rdcn  ipe  for  die  wmm  «r 
U  mA  fini  m  Hati  hi.  S#.  vlbm  /«^Am 
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The  Book  of  Revelation  mised  al  first  but  liUle 
expectation;  or,  more  properly  perhaps^  what  ex- 
pectalion  it  did  raise,  was  so  disappointed  and 
blighied  by  difficuUieH  tlieii  inexplicable,  that  it 
died  away;  "the  early  Christians/*  says*  Bishop 
Hurd,  '^  saw  so  litUe  in  this  prophecy,  that  they 
were  led  by  degrees  to  neglect  the  study  of  it." 
Scaliger  commends  Calvin  for  not  writing  upon  it; 
and  Whitby,  even  after  the  time  of  JMede^  enforces 
the  commendation,  and  makesi  it  his  own  Apology 
for  declining  the  task.  But  this  will  never  be  the 
case  again,  in  all  probabihty.  The  prophecies  in 
this  book  having  been  in  a  degree  unfolded  by 
events,  and  some  wonderful  ellbrts  having  been 
made  to  find  the  order  and  plan  of  it^  the  ages  as 
they  rise  will  be  watched  lx>r  new  events^  in  order 
to  bring  out  new  explications. 

It  is  thought,  that  the  prophetic  doctrine  con- 
cerning Antichrist  was  intended  to  be  hidden,  or 
nvysteriousj  till  the  12th  century^*.  If  so,  the  use 
that  was  made  of  tlie  name  of  Antichrist  before  that 
time,  was  only  so  much  declamation  ;  I  would  in 
this  Book  (of  my  System)  confine  myself  to  opinions 
common  to  all  sects  of  Christians  ;  therefore  I  w  ill 
only  say^  that  events  must  determine  all  controver- 
sies concerning  Antichrist,  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  the 
Apostacy  of  the  latter  times, 

John  ii.  19.  might  be  another  instance ;  and  it 
is  well  put  by  Dr,  Powell  in  his  ninth  Discourse'; 
{''  Destroy  this  Temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up/')  where  he  mentions.  Matt,  xxiv,  28* 
— ^(Eagles  gathered  together)  taken  from  Job 
xxxix.  30. 

1  will  only  mention  one  instance  more  :  that  is, 
the  53d   Chap,    of  Isaiah  ;  or  rather,  the    passage 

beginning 


^eniK  VJJJ.  p.  275. 
Powell,  p.  13$. 


*^  liuifl,  p.  '236.  frurii  Mede. 
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beginning  with  the  three  last  verses'^  of  the  52d 
chapter  and  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  53d. — 
This  makes  the  rJth  and  last  of  the  passages  ad- 
duced by  Bishop  Chandler,  as  belonging  to  Christ 
in  their  primary  sense.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
circumstantial  than  this  passage  is  at  present^  and 
yet  the  proof  arising  from  it,  depends  upon  the 
event :  till  that  happened,  the  person,  to  whom  it 
was  to  be  applied,  seemed  to  be  somewhat '^  uncer- 
tain.— It  has  been  applied  by  the  Jews,  since  our 
Saviour's  time,  to  Jexv^s  as  a  body,  to  Jeremiah  and 
Jodah  ; — '*  Of  whom  does  Isaiah  write?"  '*  it  is  an 
hard  Lesson/'— saith  Abenezra;  but  the  Jews,  be- 
fore our  Saviour's  time,  applied  the  passage  to  the 
Messiah':  and  Jesus  was  the  only  person,  "  of  all 
the  human  race,  to*^  whom  the  whole  of  it  is  ap- 
plicable." 

l6\  The  evils  of  interpreting  hastily,  without 
the  event  as  a  key,  or,  in  other  words,  of  indulging 
expectation  built  on  prophecy,  have  been  great: 
men  have  by  that  drawn  ridicule  upon  themselves, 
and  discredit  upon  the  sacred  writings*'.  To  this 
may  be  reduced  the  notion  of  the  Jews,  that  there 
was  to  be  a  two- fold  Messiah :  their  prejudices  were 
80  fixed,  that  rather  than  give  them  up,  and  inter* 
pret  the  Prophecies  calmly  and  candidly,  by  the 
event,  they  had  recourse  to  this  Hypothesis,  I  say 
Hypothesis ;  had  it  been  an  events  which  had  made 
them  adopt  such  an  interpretation,  Ihe  case  would 
have  been  different;  but  it  was  the  event,  wtiich 
we  consider  as  a  true  completion,  that  made  them 
alter'  the  course  of  their  expectation:  which  is  a 

strong 


**  Chandler.     Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed 
Powfll,  p.  140, 


Lowib. 


'  Bp.  Chandler,  p.  158,  1  jt^  near  the  end  of  Qd  Chapter. 
'  Powell,  p.  140.  ^*  Bp.  Newton. 

*  That  tht:  Jews  expected  only  tmc  Messiah,  is  bhown  by  Chap- 
man in   hij   Eusehiu^,  Cambr.   (1735)} — Chap.  vi.   p.  497<  from 

the 
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strong  proof  both  of  their  obstinacy,  (and  at  the 
same  time  of  their  being  much  pressed)  and  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Life  and  character  of  Jesus 
to  the  scriptural  predictions, 

Marcion,  the  Christian  Heretic,  professed  two 
Messiahs  ;  one  ours,  who  lived  in  the  Reign  of  Ti- 
ber! us^  and  was  to  redeem  the  world ;  the  other  not 
then  come,  who  was  to  redeem  Israel: — but  the 
Jews  make  one  a  siiffering  Messiah,  the  other  iri- 
umphant;  that  is^  they  confound  the  prophecies 
about  the  Person  of  the  Messiah,  with  those  relating 
to  his  Government:  no  doubt  the  marks  and  cha- 
racters are  very  discordani,  but  the  more  discordant 
they  are,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  be  invented; 
and,  if  we  see  such  seeming  inconsistencies  recon- 
ciled in  one  person^  that  person  is  marked  the  more 
stronglyj  and  the  whole  business  shews  more  evi- 
dently   the    Diviue    Interposition "*: — ^this    is    also 

forcibly 

the  Scriptural  expressions  about  t^e  Christ^ — 6  e^-j^ri/^cwjc,  6c c,  and 
frooi  Trypho  in  Justin  Martyr. — ^That  tlie  doctrine  of  a  double 
Messiah  is  now  in  Riibbinical  writings,  appears  from  quotations 
in  Pearson  on  the  Creed  oul  of  the  Taltnud  and  tlic  later  Tar- 
gum  ;^lhat  It  is  derived  only  from  l^ite  Rabbis,  rs  shewn  by 
Pocock  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Comment  on  Malachi;  so  says 
Chapman,  ibidem. — I  suppose  the  time  of  the  bcgimmig  of  the 
Doctrine  is  not  exactly  known, 

*  So  that  every  argnment  in  favour  of  two  Messiah b,  is  a  con- 
firmation of  ot^r  Arguments  in  favour  of  one.  If  1  was  a  Jew^  1 
think  I  should  always  avoid  that  argument. 

To  what  was  mentioned,  Sect»  4.  of  the  small  degree  tu 
which  the  modern  Jews  caUivate  Reason^  might  be  added  (be 
speech  made  by  Lord  George  Gordon  (179^)  iw  the  Court  of  Kiog*s 
Bench,  in  favour  of  being  covered,  (having  hat,  or  cap  on)  in  a 
Court  of  Justice, — Go  also  to  Synagogue-w^orship  in  London,  and 
conclude,  that  Christianity  is  not  rational^  because  those  wor- 
shippers do  not  accept  it  I 

The  only  apology  for  the  whimsical  disquisitions  of  the  Jews, 
that  1  know  of  is,  the  distinction,  hereafter  explained,  (Sect  19.) 
between  pursuit  of  truth  and  rfitertniftmcnt :  the  Jews,  it  seems, 
are  cntertainat  with  cabalistical  fancies  relating  to  their  law : 
but  will  al/  fanciful  Jewish  writers  allow  their  writings  lo  be  mere 
fHdrtantmcni  *  and  to  contain  uo  doctrine  / 
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forcibly  and  well  insisted  ou  by  Dr,  Powell  in  his 
ninth  Discourse^, 

17*  The  business  of  the  Divine  then,  with  re- 
gard lo  Prophecies,  will  partly  relate  to  Language, 
and  partly  to  History.  He  will  have  every  language 
to  study,  in  which  any  Prophecy  has  been  delivered, 
or  quoted  by  authority,  with  the  tigurative  modes 
of  speech  customary  to  each :  But,  besides  language^ 
properly  so  called,  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  learn 
the  language  of  Symbols,  or  UieroglyphicH;  wltich, 
though  less  arbitrary  in  itself  than  alphabetical  lan- 
guage, has  fewer  regular  helps,  such  as  those  of 
Gmmmars  and  Dictionaries;  it  must  partly  be  ac- 
quired from  Oneirocritics,  and  partly  from  instances 
of  ancient  Divination, — But,  as  Prophecies  can 
never  safely  be  interpreted  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  event  predicted,  the  Divine  will  be  called  n[H)a 
lo  study  History  ;  with  Chronology  and  Geography 
of  course.  History  will  shew  the  primary  comple- 
lions  of  prophecies,  as  also  their  secondary  compie- 
lions,  which,  having  a  mutual  resemblance,  nmst 
be  compared;  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  must  be 
narrowly  watched,  and  referred,  from  lime  to  time, 
to  the  sacred  prophetical  Books; — And,  as  Heathen 
Nations  have  frequently  been  noticed  in  Prophecy, 
profane  History  must  be  read,  as  well  as  sacred ; 
Nay,  as  it  is  the  distinguishing  advantage  of  argu- 
ments from  Prophecy,  that  they  continue  in  force 
la  all  ages,  and  as  the  Christian  religion  is  to  be 
preached  to  ail  nations,  it  is  difficult  to  Bay  what 
part  of  History  may  be  totally  needed, 

18,  We  come  now  to  the  Subject  of  Type%; 
which  subject  is  allied  to  that  of  douMe  8€n9e9, — 
Bishop  WarburtoD  treats  them  together  in  the  6tb 
Book  of  \i\^  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  As  there  is 
m  prejudice  against  types^  resembling  that  against 

diuubie 
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double  senses  of  Prophecies,  we  will  endeavour  to 
proceed  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Words  are  the  signs  of  our  ideas ;  but  actions  may 
be  made  so  equally;  hence  our  different  modes  of 
expression  by  words,  will  have  modes  of  expression 
by  action  corresponding^  to  them, — Expressions  by 
words,  may  be  1.  Plain,  2.  Metophorical,  3.  Alle- 
gorical: — and  so  may  expressions  by  action;  — 
1.  gestures  may  be  expressive  of  something  directly 
and  immediately  i  or,  2.  by  some  resemblance  or 
analogy ;  or  3.  there  may  be  a  series  of  gestures  ex- 
pressive, by  resemblance  or  analogy,  of  some  incidents 
m  succession^  or  of  some  agreement  or  compact, — 
These  last  are  called  by  Bishop  Chandler^r ''  parables 
in  action/'  by  Bishop  Warburton,  *'  signijicant  ac- 
tions," — The  word  wapa(ioXti^  in  Scripture,  means  an 
allegory,  whether  expressed  by  words  or  by  other 
signs;  i.e.  by  signs  audible^  or  visible,  Buiillustra' 
tion  may  be  required: — 1.  We  express  things  by 
plain  words,  when  we  speak  of  a  field  sown  with 
wheat;  2.  We  speak  metaphorically,  when  we  talk  of 
sowing  the  seeds  of  Discord; — 3.  We  speak  allego- 
rically,  or  by  a  parable,  when  we  talk  of  seed  sown 
in  beaten  paths  bringing  no  fruit,  of  that  sown  in 
thorny  ground  producing  but  little,  of  that  sown  in 
good  ground,  yielding  a  great  increase ;  if  we  mean, 
that  advice  given  to  those  that  are  hardened  does 
no  good ;  to  those  that  are  much  occupied  by  worldly 
things,  is  but  of  momentary  service;  to  those  who 
are  well-disposed  and  well  brought  up,  is  abun- 
dantly useful.— In  action,  we  express  ourselves  plainly^ 
when  we  converse  by  our  fingers,  or  send  a J?flg  of 
truce,  (supposing  the  meaning  of  such  actions  to  be 
agreed  upon)  or  leap  for  joy,  or  wring  our  hands 
throogh  sorrow.  We  express  ourselves  metaphori- 
cally (as  I  conceive)  whenever  the  act  has  a  meaning 
by  any  kind  of  rescmfi/awce,  even  though  that  meaning 

be 
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be  settled  ;  bowhtg  and  kneeling  have  some  sort  of 
affinity  or  likeness  to  hianilit^  and  submimion ;  and  llie 
same  of  striking  a  fe^hip,  and  of  doiiij^-  penance  in 
white  linen,  and  administering  the  Sacramento  ;  or, 
if  we  prefer  an  instance  from  profane  History,  the 
striking  off  the  lieads  of  the  po/j/>iV.s,  Liv.  i.  54'. — 
But,  as  to  the  third  sort  of  expression  by  action  ;  in 
the  way  of  continued  metaphor  or  allegory,  or  para- 
ble in  action  ;  I  do  not  recollect  an  iii»itance  of  it 
without  recurrin;^  to  ancient  times:  some  Histo- 
ric Dances,  or  Pantomimes^  may  be  innlancei  of 
qpntinued  plain  expression  ;  but  in  the  Scriptures 
Urc  meet  with  frequent  instances  of  parables  in 
action :  the  Prophet  Ezekiet  abounds  with  (tiem  ; 
we  might  take  the  1 2th  Chapter  and  3d  Verse,  as 
explained  by  Bishop  VVarburton  ^,  or  Bishop 
Chandler^ : — or  Jer.  xviii.  1.  which  may  be  the  more 
interesting,  on  account  of  its  relation  to  Horn.  ix.  2K 
— ^Or  our  Saviour's  intimation  of  his  design  to  call 
the  Gentiles  into  his  Religion^  given  by  driving 
the**  money-changers  out  of  the  Temple.  Bui 
the  most  important  thing  of  this  mrl  in  the  Old 
Tealament  seems  the  Sacrifice  of  haac,  according 
to  Buhop  Warburton's  interpretation',  with  Abra- 
bftiD's  receiving  bis  Son  from  the  dead  in  a  figure, 
€¥  npafioX^,  (Uebr.  xl  IJ,)  and  with  John  viii.  56. 
"  Your  Father  Abraham  rtyoiced  to  see  my  day ; 
he  6aw  tl^  and  wai  glad/' — ^Abr^tam,  having  re* 

ceived 
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reived  repeated  piomises  of  some  great  spiritual 
blessing  to  his  posterity,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
in  treated  Jehovah  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  it,  and  Jehovah  to  have  replied  to  his 
intreaties,  '  I  will  comply;' — "  take  thy  Son^  &c." 
— if  such  be  allowed  to  be  the  opening  of  the 
tmnsactioOj  Abraham  must  look  upon  what  he  was 
ordered  to  do,  as  an  answer  to  his  inquiry  ;  he  must 
proceed  to  obey  Hie  directions  given  him,  studying 
every  step,  as  a  source  of  information  :  sometimes 
alarmedj  but  encoumging  himself;  *  it  is  a  good 
God  who  directs/  he  wo4i!d  say  to  himself,  '  and 
he  directs  in  compliance  vvitli  my  request:  I  will 
proceed.'  His  proceeding  must  require  a  confidence 
or  faith,  and  therefore,  tliis  mode  of  iiitbrmation 
must  he  a  iriat ;  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  had  received  his  beloved  Son  again  in  safety, 
be  would  form  some  such  conclusion  as  this ;  though 
his  notion  would  be  obscure; — '  that   g:reat   Per- 


sonage, who  is,  in  some  sense^  to  spring  from  my 
loinSj  is  also,  in  some  sense,  to  be  of  extraordinary 
dignity;  he  is  to  undergo  a  fate  analogous  to  that, 
which  my  son  Isaac  has  undergone;  resembling  it, 
as  reality  resembles  a  portrait^  or  delineation  ;  He 
therefore  must  be  really  sacrificed;  and  he  must  be 
received  from  the  dead  in  realit^y  as  Isaac  was  in  a 
Parable^.  How*  great  and  glorious  will  be  the 
Day^,  when  all  this  shall  be  accomplished!^ — I 
have  been  elated  with  joy^  and  have  exulted  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  it  ;  and,  however  faint  the  vision, 
I  rejoice  in  having  been  indulged  with  it! — to  see 
what  I  Iiave  seen,  to  be  placed  in  the  situation  in 
which  I  am  placed^  is  a  most  ample  reward  for 
every  danger  I  have  seemed  to  incur,  for  every  con- 
fidence I  have  reposed  in  the  God  of  Abraham/— 
I  should  hope  this  representation  would  not   only 

shew, 
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shew,  in  some  degree,  how  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac 
might  be  an  information  in  action,  but  how  it 
might  be  rewarded  as  a  trial :  For  the  most  for- 
midable objection  to  Bishop  Warburton's  account 
is,  that,  if  the  transaction  was  an  information,  it 
could  not  be  a  iriaL—Unt,  though  the  instance 
now  given  may  be  the  most  interesting  in  the  Old 
Testament^  yet  we  should  not  here  omit  mention- 
ing the  Transfigtiration,  intended,  as  a  significant 
action,  to  enlighten  and  clear  np  the  prejudices  of 
the  Apostles  against  the  hiimiliation  and  sufferings 
of  the  Messiah  :  as  well  as  to  mark,  with  a  splendid 
boundary,  the  termination  of  the  Mosaic  Dispen- 
sation,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Christian.— You 
cannot  read  Bishop  Porleti$*s  account  of  that  solemn 
transaction^  without  feeling  an  illumination  of  mind  ; 
a  devout  yet  rational  admiration  of  the  ways  of 
God,  and  of  the  figurative  mode  of  communicating 
heavenly  knowledge. 

When  we  had  iamiliarized  ourselves  to  expression 
by  action,  we  should  be  prepared  for  the  admission 
of  Types  in  "^  Bishop  fVarhurlon^s  highest  and  strict- 
est sense, — These  are  actions^-'expressive  of  some- 
thing beyond  tliemselves,  which  are  so  enjoined,  that 
they  become  Duties  of  themselves,  though  they 
are  intended  to  lead  the  mind  to  something  larther. 
On  this  account  it  is  said,  that  their  import  is  no 
longer  arbitrary,  but  becomes  moral;  to  neglect 
them  would  be  vice,  or  rather  impiety. — The  rea- 
son of  their  institution  is  supposed  to  be,  to  give 
"  standing'^  information;^*  not  information  for  any 
single  business.— We  could  not  lake  any  better  in- 
stance of  a  Type,  than  the  Paschal  Lamb  :  it  was 
intended  to  commemorate  a  past  blessing,  to  pre- 
figure 

c  P,  45f),  Svo.  B.  vi.  Sect  6\  of  Div,  Leg, 
<  Di\\  Leg*  p.  455.  8vo.  B.  vi.  Sect  5.     Gibson's  first  Piw- 
loral  Letter,  p.  16. 
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figore  a  future  one  ;  and  the  observance  of  it  was  a 
part  of  external  religion  ;  it  was  an  ordinance  tend- 
ing- to  nourisli  religious  sentiments,  like  all  other 
religious  instrumental  duties.  The  same  reasons, 
which  were  urged  in  favour  of  double  senses  of  Pro- 
phecies, as  suitable  to  the  Jewis^h  Religion,  and  as 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  that  and  tlie  Christian^  when 
we  look  back  upon  them,  are  applicable  to  Types  ; 
only  we  find  more  persons  allow  of  Types,  than  of 
double  Prophecies;  indeed  tliey  are  more  undeni- 
able, as  being  more  expressly  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture. Yet  there  is  a  prejudice  against  them,  and 
they  have  been  carried  to  excess. 

it  may  serve  the  purpose  botli  of  explaining  and 
defending  types,  if  we  observe,  that  the  Christian 
Religion  makes  no  nse  of  any  of  its  own  :  it  leads 
to  no  future  dispensation  ;  it  has  no  need  of  any 
Vail* ;  now,  if  Types  had  arisen  from  Enthusiasm, 
Mysticism,  or  any  corrupt  religious  principle,  they 
would  have  been  continued  still :  for  we  have  all 
perversions  of  religious  sentiments,  as  well  as  the 
Jews  had  ;  this  h>oks  as  if  Types,  under  the  Jewish 
ceconomy,  had  been  founded  in   Reason  and  Uli- 

Unfortunately  Bishop  Chandler,  a  writer  of  great 
eminence  on  Types  and  on  double  Senses  of  Pro* 
phecies,  uses  the  word  Type  in  a  sense  somewhat 
different  from  Bishop  Warbnrton :  it  is  a  great 
imperfection  when  this  happens,  but  I  suppose  it 
happens  in  Morality  as  well  as  in  revealed  Religion. 
Bishop  Chandler's  Defence  seems  to  be  so  valuable 
a  work,  as  to  make  it  worth  our  while,  though  no 
other  Authors  used  the  same  language,  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  his   meaning,     "  When  things  are 

said 
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said  of  or  to  David,  or  are  donehy  \\\m,  or  to  him, 
which  do  not  in  strictness  belong  to  David,  but  to 
the  Messiah,  then  David,  is  said  to  be  a  Ti/pe  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  the  things  so  said,  arc  called  topical 
prophecies:  they  are  contradistinguished,  by  Bishop 
Chandler^  to  ''  allegorical  prediciions,''  which  seem 
scarce  to  deserve  the  name  of  predictions  ;  they  are 
Thibet  facts  or  events^  to  which  alhtsion  is  niade^  after 
a  manner  which  seems  to  us  womcwhat  irregular, — 
but  of  these  more  will  be  said  under  the  head  of 
quoiaiions. — Bishop  Chandler  proves,  that  things 
are  said  of  Solomon,  which  cannot  belong  to  him 
alone,  but  must  be  meant  to  delineate  some  much 
greater  character^  and  are  suitable  to  the  Messiah  ; 
that  is,  he  proves  that,  in  his  sense,  Solomon  was 
a  Type  of  the  Messiah ;  and  he  proves  the  same  con- 
cerning Joshua  %  the  High  Priest,  and  Zerubba- 
bel  Elijah,  in  this  sense,  milst  have  been  a  type 
of  John  the  Baptist.  To  avoid  confusion,  we  might 
call  these  personal  types. 

Though  we  mentioned  no  personal  types  but 
those  of  the  Messiah,  yet  there  might  be  types  of 
others  besides  the  Messiah  ;  or  even  types  of  events, 
if  I  understand  Bishop  Chandler  rightly,  I  suppose 
he  would  call  all  informations  in  action^  or  *' pa- 
rables in  action/*  typical  prophecies; — he  calls  Eze- 
Ideta  Type  or  sign,  when  he*^  prepares  for  a  journey, 
and  by  the  series  of  actions  which  he  performs, 
foretells  the  captivity  of  Zedekiah.  The  prophet 
would,  in  this  case,  call  himself,  according  to*  our 
translation, ''  a  sign  and  woniler/'  but  Bp.  Chandler 
observes,  that  the  Hebrew  words  should  be  ren- 
dered "  a  Type  and  an  Exemplar,*' 

In 
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In  favour  of  Types,  besides  what  has  been  already 
advaneed^  of  their  being  suitable  to  the  Jewish 
Religion,  and  their  appearing  to  us  to  connect  the 
two  dispensations  together,  we  may  alledge,  1  Cor. 
X*  1 1*  in  the  original^  Taira  Se  wavTa  Tiwoi  auve^iwiv 
ihcivoiv,  and  ''  they  are  written  for  our  admonition, 
ui>on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come:"  that 
is,  for  the  admonition  and  instruclion  of  Christians, 
who  can  look  back  and  see  the  Harmony  of  the 
whole  contrivance, — Some  specimens  might  also  be 
taken  out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrcu^s :  as  Chap, 
ix,  9,  23.— or  X.  1. 

ig.  We  next  come  to  the  snbject  of  Quotations 
nut  of  the  Old  Testament  found  in  the  New,  In 
tliese  there  sometimes  seems  to  be  an  inaccuracy,  aud 
a  tmsapplicatian,  as  well  as  an  indulgence  of  the 
hnagination,  w  hich  have  afforded  great  occasion  for 
objections,  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  In  con- 
sidering these,  wc  may  unite  what  Bishop  Chandler 
makes  two  subjects  ;  namely,  the  texts  said  to  be 
misapplied^  and  the  allegoric  method  of  quoting. 

First,  suppose  we  could  give  no  account  of  this 
matterj  it  does  not  seem  of  force  enough  to  invali- 
date other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  con- 
sidering the  situation  in  which  we  are  :  the  business 
turns  wholly  upon  Jewish  Liieralure  ;  that  used  to 
be  more  traditional  than  the  literature  of  other  na^ 
tions;  and  the  Books,  which  the  Jews  had  before 
our  Saviour's  time,  are  lost*;  our  MSS  of  the 
Bible  have  their  imperfections,  and  vary  sufficiently 
from  each  other  to  give  us  an  idea,  that  Quotations 
might  be  made  from  MSS  differing  from  ours,  (See  ' 
about  Quotations  from  the  Septuagintj  Chap,  vi.  Sect. 
4.  of  this  Book  J  and  that  some  difficulties  are  likely  \ 
to  arise  from  those  imperfections.     Would  it  not  be 

foUy, 
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folly,  in  such  a  situation,  to  let  the  mere  inability 
to  solve  a  few  diflScultics  affect  our  Faith  in  gene- 
i"al?  I  may  say  ^  feto,  speakini^  with  relation  to 
the  texts  of  the  Old  Testament  quoted  in  the  New; 
foTj  out  of  near  fifty  quolations,  there  are  not  above 
five,  I  think,  to  wliich  Mr.  Collins  himself  objects; 
and  one  of  those  is  Isaiah  vii.  13,  &c.  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Pos tie th waiters  interpretation,  is 
quoted  in  a  manner  perfectly  regular.  Now,  will 
any  candid  man  say  it  is  probable^  that  an  irregu- 
lar citation  of  four  textSj  out  of  near  fifty,  has  been 
owing  to  either  fraud  or  fully?  would  those  who 
could  write  the  Gospels,  and  quote  rightly  in  most 
instances,  be  so  weak  and  childish  as  to  introduce 
four  texts  in  a  manner,  the  irregularity  of  which 
must  strike  every  one  ? 

In  the  next  place,  the  seeming  misapplication  of 
Texts  JO  the  Old  Testament  may  only  be  owing  to 
our  not  understanding  those  Texts ;  and  that  evil 
may  be  only  temporary  :  we  now  see,  that  the  Text, 
which  has  given  Bishop  Chandler  the^  greatest 
trouble,  would  not,  if  he  could  have  read  Dr, 
Postiethwaite's  explanation,  have  given  him  any  at 
all:  and,  as  we  have  got  a  right  conception  of  this 
text,  so  we  may  hereafter  of  others. 

But,  as  improvements  are  uncertain,  let  us  not 
suppose  them.  We  have  now  reason  to  think, 
that  no  text,  or  scarcely  any,  was  ever  either  cited 
or  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour,  but  according  to  the 
notions  "^  of  the  Jews  then  present.  The  Jews  loved 
their  Law  and  their  prophets,  they  delighted  to  refer 
to  them  in  all  ways,  to  place  them  in  all  lights; 
it  was  their  iaste,  and  the  manner  of  their  devotion. 
Mdimanides  gives  the  right'*  account  of  this  matter; 

"  Our 

^  Isai.  viU  13,  &c. 

'  Sec  Judgment  of  the  Jews,  &:c.  (by  Allix)  Chap.  ii.  3,  4« 
**  More  Nevochira,  iii.  43*  quoted  by  Chandler,  ¥•  J . 
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"  Our  Rabbins  are  wont  ,  ....  to  be  exceedingly 
delighted   with  allegories,   and   to   use   them    fre- 
quently.    Not  that  ihey  thought  the  allegoric  sense  ^M 
was  the  mind  and  sense  of  the  Scripture,  hut  a  ^^ 
kind  of  pleasant  enigma  raised  upon  the  text  for        ' 
the  entertainment  of  the  Hearer,"  &€, — and  *  j4ben 
Ezra  speaks  much  to  the  same  purpose.     "  They 
served  partly  to  refresh  the  mind^  wearied  with  pro- 
founder   speculations,    partly   to    strengtiien    those 
that  staggered,  and  to  fill  the  empty/* — Now,  if  it 
is  the  duty  of  those,  who  teach  Religion,  to  be^ 
come^  all  things  to  all  men,  that  they  may  by  all 
means  save  some,  how  could  any  one  better  become 
a  Jew  to  the  Jews^  than  by  entering  into  their  fa 
vourite  mode  of  persuasion  ?  it  gave  no  authority 
to  any  sense  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  because  it 
was  not  understood  to  do  so ;  it  implied  no  error, 
no  falsehood ;    (Christians  were  still  to  prove   all 
things;)  and  it  made  the  aHinilies  between  the  two 
Dispensations,  the  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Coun- 
sels, to  be  more  strongly  perceived, — This  reason- 
ing will  receive  strength  from  the  observation,  that 
this  kind  of  alluding^  (or  arguing  if  you  please)  was 
only  used  to  Jews,  not  to  the  Gefitiles.     Matthew 
and  John  use  it,^ — and  St.  Paul ; — Luke  and  Mark 
do  not-~And  it  should  be  considered^  what  difler- 
ence  there  is  between  the  topics  addressed  to  Agrip- 
pa*^,  a  learned  JeWj  and  those  to  Felix  ^^^  a  Romaa 
Procurator:— as  also  that  St.  Paul  alludes  to  Hea* 
then  authors,  when  he  speaks  to  the  Athenians. 

One  thing  which  has  occasioned  difficulty  is, 
quotations  of  Prophecies  being  introduced  with 
''thai  it  might  he  fuyHletV  f' — but  this  is  mere 

idiom ; 

*  On  Lam,  i.  in  BuxL  Lex.  Rabbin,  p.  684.  quoted  by 
Chandler,  ibidem. 

'*  I  Con  ix.  22.  •=  Acts  xxvi,  *  Acts  xadv. 

**  Whitby  has  an  Essay  on  7va  irXtjptaBri,  End  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel— And  consult  Cha«dler,  p,  222.— 2d  Ekiit  Note. 
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idiom  ^ ;  it  means  no  more  than  a  propos  does  in 
French ;  or  than  our  saying,  I  dreamt  of  you  last 
nig-ht ;  now  I  meet  you,  my  Dream  is  out.  A 
continued  and  habitual  reference  to  Prophecy,  might 
generate  or  give  occasion  to  such  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression. 

But  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  few  instances. 
Matt.  ii.  15,  "And  wag  there  (in  jEgypt)  until 
the  Death  of  Herod:  that  it  might  be  fulfilled, 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  Prophet, 
saying.  Out  of  JEgi^pi  have  I  called  my  Son,"'  One 
does  not  see  why  Bishop  Chandler's  account  of  this 
may  not  be  admitted,  till  some  new  discovery  shall 
be  made  ; — this  is  a  most  eminent  instance  of  that 
proverbial  expression  for  deliverance  from  danger 
by  the  providence  of  Jehovah  ;  delivering  out  of 
jEgypt,  No  wonder  the  Jews  should  call  all  great 
deliverances,  deliverances  out  of  -^gypt ;  and  this 
was  such,  effected  by  the  same  divine  power,  both 
ill  tfie  literal  and  proverbial  sense.^ — Some  national 
deliverances  might  be  forgotten,  at  least  by  the 
lower  people  ;  but  the  feast  of  the  Passover  would 
make  the  deliverance  from  -/Egyptian  bondage  fresh 
in  every  one's  memory.  The  passages  relating  to 
redemption  from  ^Egyptian  Bondage,  are  well  rec- 
koned up  by  Bishop  Chandler;  the  reference  here 
may  either  be  general,  or  to  Hosea  xi.  L  in  parti- 
cular.    Yet  it  may  be  best  to  refer  to  Deut.  xxviii. 

68. — ^Jer.  xliv.  12. — Hosea  viii.  13. — and  ix.  3. 

as  only  a  number  of  expressions  czn  familiarize  the 
proverb^.  So  that  the  meaning  of "'  out  of /Egypt 
have  I  called  my  Son,**  might  be  something  of  this 

kind; 

^  Tlor.  Art.  Poet,  72,  Not.  in  Usum  Delph. 
•  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  Tpxts,  where  Isniel  (which 
brotight  mit  of  /Egypt)  is  called    God's   Son,     Hos.  xi.    K 
•were  in  this    respect. — Sec    al&a    ExckL   iv.  22,  23» — Deut* 
xiv.  I. — Jer.  xxxu  9.— Rom.  ix,  4. 
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kind ;  What  a  curious  correspondence  and  analogy 
between  hrael  the  Son  of  God,  and  Messiah  the  Son 
of  God!  How  affecting  must  be  the  proverbial  ex- 
pressionsof  caWiVig-  out  ofMgypi,  and  setiding  into 
JEg^pt,  when  that  analogy  appears!  When  tlie  two 
iitnilar  events  are  completed,  they  reflect  light  upon 
each  other,  and  give  each  other  new  importance. 

In  Matt.  ii.  at  the  end,  are  these  words ;  '^^^  And 
he  (Joseph)  came  and  dwelt  in  a  City  called  Na- 
zareth ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  which  was  spoken 
by  the  Prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene" 
Now  it  does  not  appear,  at  this  time,  that  there  ia 
any  such  saying  in  any  of  the  Prophets.  The  mar- 
ginal references  in  our  English  Bible  point  out  two 
places,  in  one  of  which  Samson,  in  the  other  Sa- 
muel are  said  to  be  Nazarites ;  Macknight  (page 
43.)  makes  Nazarenc  to  mean  '*  despised,  rejected  ;'* 
but  1  will  mention  Bishop  Chandler* s solution  :  He  is 
not  content  with  the  solution,  that  the  expressionj 
^^  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene,"  may  have  been 
lost  out  of  the  Hebrew^  MSS  of  the  Prophets,  be- 
cause the  Jews  had  said,  *'  search  and  look,  for  out 
of  Galilee*  ariseth  no  Prophet/' — and  had  asked, 
"  Can  there  any  good  thing  come^  out  of  Na- 
zareth ?" — This  must  imply,  that  no  such  Prophecy 
as  ''  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene/'  was  then  com- 
monly known  to  the  Jews. —  This  learned  writer 
thinks^  that  St.  Matthew  might  refer  to  Isaiah  xi.  1. 
w  hich  all  hold  to  be  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah. — 
*'  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  Stem  of 
Jesse,  and  a  *15fJ  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots.— ^^W  sig- 
nifies either  a  branch  (or  flower)  or  the  Town  Naza- 
reth^ which  was  the  flower  of  the  coantiy,  a  very 
beautiful  and  pleasant  place  :  the  name  of  the  Town 
may  also  denote  an  inkahitani  of  it,  as  Moab  signifies 
the  Moabitcs ;    Philistia,   the  Philistines,    &c, 

Hence 


^ 


*  Jnlui  viu  52.  ^  Julin  i.  l6. 
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Hence  Isaiah  might  mean  by  1YJ  both  that  a  braneh, 
or  flower,  would  come  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and 
that  the  person  so  called  might  be  a  Nazarene. — It 
should  also  be  remarked^  that  this  HlfJ  is  not  the 
word  commonly  made  use  of,  when  it  is  foretold  that 
the  Messiah  shall  be  a  branch,  of  the  root  of  Jesse; 
nsV  is  the  common  word. — This  will  seem  forced^ 
and  it  should  only  be  adopted  as  a  probable  solu- 
tion ;  but  it  will  appear  less  forced  to  any  one^  who 
considers  the  nature  of  prophetic  language  :  and 
particularly  to  any  one,  who  considers  Hosea  i.  4, 
5.  with  Bishop  Chandler's  explanation.  Possibly 
any  Hebrew  copy,  or  Hebrew  tranglation,  (see  Chap. 
Yi.  Sect.  2.  of  this  Book)  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
might  here  have  the  very  Hebrew  words  of  Is.  xi,  1. 
—How  new  such  introduction  of  them  would  ap- 
pear^^  we  cannot  certainly  determine.  That  author 
mentions  another  passage^  which  seems  intireb/  [m- 
rallel  to  Is.  xi.  1.  in  his  way  of  conceiving  it:  that 
is,  Daniel  v.  28.  ''  Peres  ;  thy  Kingdom  is  divided, 
and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians."  DID,  in 
Hebrew,  signifies  both  to  divide^  and  Persia  ;  andj 
in  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  liad  two  meanings, 
as^lfJ  is  supposed  to  have  in  Isai,  xi.  1. — -this  au- 
thentic interpretation  made  by  Daniel,  greatly  con- 
firms the  fallible  interpretation  of  Bishop  Chandler  *=. 
Of  the  Allegoric  method  of  quoting.  Gal.  iv.  21. 
Ac.  is  a  remarkable  instance.  St-  PauT  does  not  pre- 
tend^ that  it  Ls  more  tlian  an  tiUegory^  a  Jewish  mode 
of  persuasion,  used  when  more  simple  methods 
seemed  to  fail  of  success ;  in  enforcing  particular 
points  of  Christian  doctrine;  for  it  is  always  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  persons  addressed  are  already 

Christians, 

<  The  insUwices  in  Chandler,  about  Amos*s  Basket  of  Fh'wcrsy 
hCt  are  very  apt,  and  come  well  from  a  Jfu\  Chap.  iv.  Sect,  1. 
(p.  223,  In  7nif  Chandler,  hut  there  is  a  faUe  print  from  p,  213| 
for  223,  wbicii  runs  through  ihe  rest  of  the  Book.) 
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ChnstianSi  made  such  by  regular  proo/!»\  Thispar- 
ttciilar  Allegory  was  addressed  to  those  ChristiaQ^ 
who,  in  their  attachment  to  the  Law  of  Moses, 
ran  iiitc*  excess  j  to  those  who  desired  to  be  under 
the  Bondage  of  the  Law^  when  they  might  enjoy 
the  Liberty  of  the  Gospel.  And  must  it  not  be 
really  persuasive  to  such  persons  ?  as  lovers  of  their 
Country,  and  as  lovers  of  their  Religion? — How- 
ever^  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  an  **"  old 
Jewish  notion,  thatlshmael  should  pierce  Isaac  with 
an  Arrow;*'  which  would  make  it  more  readily 
received. 

The  quotation  of  the  8tli  Piualm,  2d  verse,  in 
Matt*  xx'u  l6\  on  occasion  of  the  Children  crying 
*'  Hosanna/'  &c.  is  so  harmless,  that  it  will  not 
be  suspected  of  fmud:  and  therefore  it  may  illus- 
trate the  method  of  quoting.  And  the  same  may 
be  observed  of  2  Cor,  viii.  15.  about  the  Manna, 
Manna  is  also  referred  to  in  John  vi.  51. — But  it 
should  not  be  omitted^  that  the  Jews  had  a  notion 
that  the  children''  were  to  make  acclamations  at 
the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Messias,  according  to 
PBalm  viii.  2, — Allusions  made  in  this  manner 
would  imply  diflbrent  degrees  of  argument  at  differ- 
ent times ;  but  they  would  always  have  some  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  candid  part  of  the  Jews;  and 
for  others  (besides  Jews)  they  were  not  intended. 

I  must  not  produce  more  examples  ;   from  these 
it  will  appear,   that,   without  some  knowledge  of, 
the  subjects  of  Types  and  Quotations^  the  language 
of  the  New  Teslament,  especially  that  used  by  St. 

Matthew 


»  Allix's  .ludgmciU  of  tbe  Jews,  p.  62.     See  Acts  viii,  1.  and 
other  places,   tlnit  the  Jews  */iV/   pei-secute   the  Christians.— St,  i 
Paul's  beha\tfnir  h«?Jore  tonversion  slivws  the  same.     And  Lard- 
ner,  vol   I.  p.   lt»4.     By    St.  Paul's  allegory,  the  Javs  become' 
L^kmatf,  and  Christians  littac, 

^  Alhx,  p.  63. 
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Matlhew  and  St.  Paul,  will  never  appear  natural 
and  easy.  And  these  will  be  best  underslood  by 
one  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  traditional  notions. 

The  term  accommodation  is  used  on  this  subject ; 
I  believe  it  means,  the  hrst  publishers  of  Christianity 
acri>mmodating  the  facts  and  expressions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  the  habitual  notions  of  the  Jews 
with  whom  they  conversed. 

This  accommodation  does  not  seem  to  excuse  us 
from  reasoning  accurately  and  sincerely  ;  it  does  not 
justify  our  urging  that''  as  truth,  which  we  think  to 
beJhlsehooiL  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Christ 
or  his  Apostles  ever  did  this,  strictly  speaking : — 
Or  that  their  eloquence  or  persuasion  ever  was  less 
regular,  than  the  Argumentum  firfl/iommem  :  if  any 
harm  arises  from  ikalt  it  must  be  imputed  to  those 
who  make  the  application. 

Mr,  Locke's  account  of  the  argumentum  ad  komi- 
nem,  tlioughjust,  seems  to  have  occasioned  its  being 
thought  less  valid'*,  and  less  useful  than  it  is. — If 
the  nature  of  it  is  ntit  mistaken^  if  it  is  not  taken 
for  an  argumentum  ^d  judicium,  it  may,  in  its  own 
department,  answer  many  good  purposes.  Men 
are  particularly  attentive  to  any  reasoning  upon  their 
own  principles  ;  and  when  they  arc  convinced  of 
their  own  inconsistency  (which  they  are  by  the  argu- 
mentum ad  hominem),  they  grow  humble  and  rea- 
sonable, attentive  to  truth,  and  willing  to  admit  it. 
— The  arguing  of  which  we  are  speaking  in  quota- 
tion from,  or  allusion  to,   the  Old  Testament,  is 

generally 

*  Dr*  PaweU'B  Charges,  p*  305.  Dr,  Powell  is  not  so  satis- 
factory, to  my  judgment,  in  this  passage,  as  iti  others, 

^  Qu.  In  ail  actual  arguing,  are  not  you  generally  endea- 
vouring to  convince  some  person,  whom  you  address  ?  especially 
when  you  are  in  the  commerce  of  Life,  uot  in  Theoni  cir  Specu- 
lation P  Bp.  Pearson  says,  '^  which  I  shall  not  need  here  to  pruve, 
because  thnse,  againijt  whom  1  brijjg  ihb  argument,  deny  it  not." 
Crcedy  ♦*  His  only  Son," 
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generally  of  the  nature  of  the  argumentum  ad  ho- 
niinemj  if  not  always. 

In  the  year  1782,  Di\  Randolph  of  Oxford,  then 
Margaret  Professor*^  published  a  large  quarto  pain* 
phlet  containing"  a  complete  collection  of  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  be  found  in  the  New; 
the  page  divided  into  three  columns;  one  contain- 
ing the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament — ^aiiother 
the  Greek  of  the  LXX— the  third  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament: — withNotes,  &c.  at  the  end. 

20.  We  are  now  to  observe^  that  Miracles  and 
Prophecies  are  suited  to  different  times  and  circum- 
stances; and  that  they  do  not  weaken,  but  mutually 
confirm,  each  other's  testimony.  '^  Miracles/'  says 
Bishop  Newtoo^  ^'  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
great  proofs  of  Revelation  to  the  first  ages,  who 
saw  them  performed.  Prophecies  may  be  said  (o  be 
the  great  proofs  of  Revelation  to  the  last  ages  '*,  who 
see  them  fulfilled. "  The  same  thing  is  said  more 
particularly,  and  witii  more  argument,  by  Bisliop 
Ilallifax^^ — And  Bishop  Hurd,  speaking  of  dou- 
ble prophecies,  adds  a  new  idea;  ''  the  events  which 
both"  ^^  prophetic  schemes  point  out,  are  so  dis- 
tributed through  all  lime,  as  to  furnish,  successively, 
to  the  several  ages  of  the  world,  the  means  of  a 
fresh,  and  still  growing  conviction /'^Thc  convic- 
tion giows,  because  the  force  of  old  prophecies, 
when  completed,  continues  always  undiminished, 
and  every  new  completion  adds  to  the  mass  of  evi* 
dence ;  it  gmw^fastj  because  each  new  completion 
illustrates  the  whole  plan. 

That  no  part  of  the  evidence  of  Prophecy  should 
be  lost,  seems  the  great  purpose  of  Bishop  Warbur- 
Ion's  Lecture  founded  at  Lincoln*8  Inn  ;  w  hich  has 

given 

*  Regkis  Prnfess(ir  in  1783,  ^  Bp.  Newton,  Introd.  p.  7* 

"^  Bp.  Ilallifax,  Disr.  I.  p,  4,   5,   ^c.     See  dso   Rp.   llurd, 

p.  US,  and  lt>?.     And  Biidcr's  Aoalogv,  p,  26 1. 


I 
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given  rise  to  so  many  masterly  discourses :  it  is  in- 
tended to  point  out  the  completion  of  the  prophe- 
cies relating'  to  the  Christian  Church,  particularly 
those,  which  seem  to  describe  what  is  called  *'  the 
Jpostac^'^  of  Papal  Rome/' 

If  Miracles  and  Prophecy  arc  intended  for  dLffer- 
ent  seasons  and  occasions,  it  should  seem  as  if  there 
could  be  no  rivalship  between  them  ;  yet  some  wri- 
ters seem  to  have  endeavoured  to  create  one.^ — ^This 
has  been  founded  chiefly  on  2  Pet.  1.  ig*  where 
the  Apostle  says,  after  speaking  of  the  ?mracutous 
appearance  of  Christ  at  his  Transjiguraliont  ^^  we 
have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  Prophecy :"  hence,  as 
some  have  thought,  it  appears^  that  Prophecy  is 
more  convincing  than  Miracles :  but  Dr,  Cooke^  has 
shewn^  that  St.  Peter  sets  up  no  competition  between 
them,  but  only  saySj  that  the  Prophecies  concern- 
ing the  second  coming  of  Christ,  are  confirmed^  (or 
made  more  sure)  by  the  miracle  of  his  Transfigura- 
tion, The  passage,  according  to  Dr.  Cooke's  in- 
terj>retation,  admits  of  some  such  paraphrase  as  this. 
'  Though  you  are  completely  established  in  your 
new  Rehgion,  yet  you  must  not  think  yourselves 
wholly  free  from  danger ;  you  are  exposed  to  trou- 
ble and  persecution^  and  to  the  sarcastic  scoffs  of 
infidels,  who  tauntingly  demand,  why  does  not 
Christ  come  a  second  time,  according  to  the  expec- 
tation of  the  faithful? — let  them  not  undermine 
your  foith  by  either  sneers  or  arguments  ;  think  se- 
riously of  the  assurance  you  have  from  prophecy  of 
his  second  coming;  this  will  be  your  best  stay^  and 
firmest  support :  "they  tell  you,  that  I  deceive  you 
with  cunningly  devised  Fables  ;  no;  my  senses  did 

not 

**  Sec  an  extract  from  a  deed  of  Trust  prefixed  to  Bp»  Hurd's 
Discourses  on  Prophecy. 

•See  before.  Sect.  !!>.  Dean  of  Ely,  and  Provo^jt  of  King's 
Coljegc,  In  a  Visitation  Sermon  preached  at  Bcaconstield  in 
1/50,  againijt  Dr,  Middlclon. 


^ 
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not  deceive  me  ;  the  second  coming  of  Christ  can- 
not seem  doubtful  to  me,  who  was  an  eye-witnessi 
of  that  glorious  and  majestic  form,  in  which  he  will 
probably  appear ;  1  saw  him  transfigured  ;  and  heard 
the,  voice  of  his  heavenly  Father,  saying,  This  is  my 
beloved  Son^  in  wliom  I  am  well  pleased ;  such  a 
sight  must  needs  give  me  very  lively  conceptions  of 
Christ's  s€C07id  comings  and  must  add  stability  and 
firmness  to  my  confidence  in  Prophecy.  To  that 
let  me  exhort  you  to  attend  as  to  a  light  shining 
amidst  the  darkness  of  your  present  ignorance^  till 
the  day  of  knowledge  dawn,  and  the  morning-star 
arise  to  cheer  your  hearts  with  the  rays  of  assurance 
and  conviction/ 

21.  Upon  the  whole,  the  force  of  the  argument 
from  prophecy  is  wonderfully  great.  To  conceive 
this,  we  must  look  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
time,  and  watch  all  the  prophecies  which  have 
been  delivered;  faint  and  indefinite,  if  very  distant 
from  the  completion  ;  more  distinct,  if  nearer  to  it: 
numerous,  circumstantial,  describing  events  out  of 
the  reach  of  conjecture  by  analogy  ;  and  events 
seemingly  incompatible  with  each  other:  many  of 
these  prophecies  fulfilled  primarily  in  one  event, 
and,  after  many  ag-es,  in  other  events  more  impor- 
tant and  more  spiritual  :^many  of  them  not  under- 
stood for  a  while,  but  at  last  receiving  an  explana* 
tion  by  events,  which  candour  could  not  deny  to 
be  an  interpretation  ;  yet  not  solved  by  facts  con- 
cerning people  of  different  nations  at  random,  but 
confined  chiefly  to  §ne  people,  or  to  other  nations 
as  connected  with  them,  and  to  one  purpose  i  con- 
tiuually  unfolded,  not  exactly  according  to  man's 
preconceptions,  yet  so  as  to  excite  admiration  and 
applause  upon  reflection.  This  of  past  prophecies ; 
those  present  or  suhsisling,  a  re  always  obscure  enough 
to  exercise   the   human   faculties,   intellectual   and 

moralj 
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moral,  yet  able  to  be  a  lantern  unto  our  feet,  and 
u  light  unto  our  [mths  *^  in  a  dark  place  ;'*  grati- 
fyingj  and  at  the  same  time  exciting  expectation  ; 
rising  in  greatness  and  magnificence,  till,  as  we  look 
farther  and  farther  into  futurity,  our  conceptions 
are  los^t  in  the  immensity  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and 
knowledge. 

The  Son  of  Sirach,  a  learned  and  worthy  Jew, 
describing  the  character  which  we  wish  to  recom- 
mend', says,  ^'  He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the 
Law  of  the  Most  High,  and  is  occupied  in  the 
meditation  thereof,  will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all 
the  ancient  writers,  and  will  be  occupied  in  Pro- 
phecies. He  will  keep  the  sayings  of  the  renowned 
men ;  and,  where  subtil  parables  are,  he  will  be 
there  also.  He  will  seek  out  the  secrets  of  grave 
gentences,  and  be  conversant  in  dark  Parables, 


*  Ecclesksticus  xxxix,  1 — 3, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XVIIL 

OF   THE    FiRST  VrOPAGATION    OF  THE    CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

!•  We  have  now  considered  every  thing  con- 
tamed  in  our  ScriptiireSj  from  which  we  derive 
any  ar^ment  of  their  authenticity  :  we  come  next, 
according  to  our  plan,  to  contemplate  their  gradual 
reception  in  the  world ;  and  to  see  what  conclusions 
are  to  be  drawn  from  it :  Using  the  precautions 
before  mentioned,  that  we  do  not  trust  too  imphcity 
to  the  partial  accounts  of  friends,  nor  turn  with 
disgust  from  the  unfavourable  representations  of 
enemies. 

If  we  wished  to  make  a  regular  transition  from 
Prophecy  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  we 
need  not  be  at  a  loss;  St,  Matthew  gives  us*  a 
beautiful  prophetic  parable,  predictive  of  that  great 
and  complicated  event:  a  parable^  which  must  have 
been  published  to  the  world  long  before  the  pro- 
phecy contained  in  it  was  completed*";  and  in 
such  plain  terms  as  could  have  no  other  signification 
given  them,  in  cas6  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  had 
not  grown  up  as  was  foretold:  for  "  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven"  was  as  well  understood  to  mean  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Messiah^  or  the  Dispensation  of 
Christ,  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  known  to  mean 
the  Empire  of  GES£lr^ 

2.   A  skori  account  of  the  subject  before  us  is 
this;  A  person,   in   an  humble  rank  of  life^   had 

taught 

■  Matt  xiii.  31,  32.  **  Matt.  xiii.  31. 

«  There  are  other  prophetic  parables  describing  the  propaga* 
ti9ii  of  the  Gospel :  Matt,  xxii,  l~6,-^Matt.  xiii.  44—46. 
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lauglit  men  religion,  ''as  one  having  authority/' 
and  had  pretended  to  be  the  expected  Messiah  ;  but 
he  was  apprehended  and  tried^  end  pot  to  death 
tn  a  servile  and  ignominious  manner.  His  follow- 
ers had  entertained^  daring  his  life^time^  ambitiouH 
hopes  of  advancement  in  his  supposed  Kingdom; 
but,  when  he  was  opposed,  one  betrayed  him,  ano- 
ther, though  of  a  most  zealous  temper,  denied  him, 
and  '*^  all  forsook  him  and  fled  :'' — ^and,  had  they 
been  perfectly  faithful,  they  had  neither  riches, 
power,  rank  nor  wisdom,  nor  any  spirit  of  fanati* 
cism,  to  take  up  the  succession  :  nor  any  view»,  after 
the  death  of  their  Lord,  of  any  worldly  advantages. 
Let  us  put  ourselves  in  their  place,  or  in  that  of 
Jews  or  Heathens  ;  what  was  to  be  expected  ?  Why, 
considering  the  obscurity,  and  poverty,  and  simpli- 
city  of  the  first  Chruitian  teachers ;  and  how  they 
were  opposed,  not  only  by  the  Heathens  whoge 
religion  they  despised,  but  by  the  Jews  whose  re- 
ligion they  honoured  as  divine;  considering  that 
all  those,  who  were  distingui§hed  for  wisdom,  affected 
to  treat  them  with  contempt ;  it  \S2&  to  be  expected, 
that  the  Christian  Religion  would  die  away,  and 
be  totally  lost  and  foi^tten :  This  was  the  case  on 
other  «mi/<rr  occasions  **  ;  but  here  the  contrary  hap- 
pened ;  there  was  a  pauw  of  some  days,  between 
the  lime  of  the  final  departure  of  this  Leader,  and 
the  famous  day,  on  which  bis  Teachers  professed  \o 
receive  their  Commission ;  bat,  after  Ibat,  the  new 
religion  began  to  spread  ;  it  spread  gradually,  bat 
what  may  be  called  rapidly  and  irresiii^tibly ,  on  every 
side.  Tboigh  it  had  to  overcome  men's  prejti-^ 
dices,  and  to  make  them  sacriiice  their  Interests; 
Ih^mgli  it  required  the  most  inveterate  habits  to  be 
coDqaered,  habits  corporeal,  intellectoal,  and  mo- 
ral:    though  it  someltmes  demanded  a  degree  of 

resolution 

'  Set  Salislwry't  Bulkt.  pu  222. 
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resolution  and  fortitude  beyond  all  probable  cxpec* 
tation,  and  though  it  frequently  exposed  men  to 
death  itself. 

3.   What  can  be  thought  of  such   an  event   as 
this?  how  can  it  be  accounted  for? — There  have 
been    three    methods   of  accounting  for  it,    and  of  1 
applying  it^  in  the  way  of  argument,  to  the  proof' 
of  a  Divine  superintendence  over  the  interests  of 
Christianity* 

Some  Christians  content  themselves  with  consi- 
dering the  Gospel-history  as  tlie  cause^  and  this 
progress  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  as  the  effect.  If 
the  things  related  in  the  Gospel-history  were  really 
done^  say  they,  such  an  effect  might  be  produced ; 
but  the  effect  is  utterly  unaccountable,  if  we  may  not 
ascribe  it  to  such  a  cause  ;  that  is,  the  first  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  proves  the  truth  of  (he 
Gospel  History  :  no  such  effect  could  have  followed 
from  fiction  or  imposture. 

But  there  are  9ome»  who  think  something  more 
is  wanting  to  produce  phEenomena  so  very  extras- 
ordinary  ;  sometliing  more  than  even  the  wonders 
related  in  the  Gospels,    supposing  the   accounts  of] 
them  indisputable:  they  think,    that   not   only  re-ij 
lations  of  past  miracles  must  have  been  wanted,  to  r 
accomplish  such  ends,  but,  when  the  evidence  of  J 
such    miracles    became   difficult    to  examine    tho- 
roughly, by  distance   of  place,  and  other  circum*^! 
stances,  a  continuation  of  miracles  must  have  beerri 
requisite,   during  the  whole  time  that  Christianity  [ 
remained   unprotected   by  the  civil  power:    when! 
therefore  it  is  said,  that  miraculous  i>owers  did  sub- 
sist in  the  Church  for  some  centuries,  they  think 
the  thing  probable:    and  are  inclined   to  believe; 
that  many  of  the  miracles  pretended  to  by  the  an-* 
cient  Christians,  were  really  performed. 

A  third] 
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A  third  set  of  men  go  farther  still  ;  and  hold, 
that  the  phgenomena  of  the  propagation  of  the 
GoBpel  were  so  great  and  wonderful^  that  not  even 
continued  miracles  were  ^uffitient  to  account  for 
Ihem,  unless  some  supernatural  influence  was  used 
immediately  upon  tlie  hearts  of  the  Converts.  So 
long  as  the  reason  of  those^  to  whom  the  Gospel 
was  preached,  was  clouded  by  error,  and  obstructed 
by  prejudice  ;  whilst  their 'hearts  were  debased  and 
enslaved  by  mean  and  worldly  passions;  no  preach- 
ing, however  confirmed  even  by  miraculous  evi- 
dence, could  have  had  its  due  efiect\  Still,  the 
interna!  influence  of  Heaven  on  the  Heart  would 
have  been  wanted. 

4.  Dr.  Pozvell  has  well  observed,  that  it  matters 
not  much  which  of  these  suppositions  is  adopted  : 
from  any  of  them  it  follows,  that  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion  is  rftVme.  — The  first  is  the  most  simple, 
though  all  thi^e  might  be  admitted,  or  any  one,  or 
two:  indeed,  the  two  latter  imply  the  first.  The 
narrations  of  the  Gospel  miracles  might  be  true, 
and  y^t  there  might  be  some  miraculous  power 
continued  in  the  Church  for  three  centuries  ;  and 
the  converts  might  also  be  influenced  from  above: 
or  internal  influence  might  have  place  with  out  con- 
tinued miracles.  The  suppositions  shew  one  thing; 
that  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  been  thought 
truly  wonderful  and  supernatural ;  modes  of  ac- 
counting for  it  are  marks  of  admiration,  at  least, 
if  not  of  sound  judgment, 

5.  What  has  been  said  already  may,  in  some 
sense,  be  called  an  account  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  so  grand,  so  inte- 
resting, so  important,  as  to  merit  ?norc  particular 
attention  ;  as  to  the  fact,  the  soiulion  of  that  fact, 
and  the  canctusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

a    As 
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6,    As  to  the  fad,  we  may  truly  jsay,  that,  if  we 
could  get  good  accounts  of  it,  such  as  would  give 
us  distinct  aud  lively  ideas,  it  would  be  the   most 
interesting  of  subjects  ;    equally  improving  to   the 
Christian  and  the  Scholar:  though  nothing*  less  than 
being  present  at  the  different  scenes,  would  give  us 
a  perfect  conceptiou.    We  should  see  the  magnifi* 
cence  of  the  Heathen  Temples,,  the  fine  workman- 
ship of  the  Statnes  ;    the  Priests^  the  Victims,  su- 
perbly adorned;  the  attendant  ^z/oief  As  of  both  sexeSj 
blooming  with  beauty,  performing  all  cereraonies 
with  gracefoInesSj  heightened  by  every  ornament; 
the  Magistmtes  with  insignia ;  the  religious  feasts^ 
dances,  illuminations ;  we  should  hear  the  concerts 
of  voices  and  instruments  ;  we  should  be  surrounded 
by  the  peffumes  :^\Ye  should  observe,,  how  every  ^ 
part  of  Religion  was  contrived  to  allure  and  capti- 
vate :    we  should  see  how  much  all  men  were  at-, 
tacked  to  it,  not  only  of  the  lower  ranks»  but  thei 
most  improved  and  the  best  informed:    for  we,  iiij 
our  improved    times,    are    apt   to    think    JupiterJ 
Apollo,  and  Venus,  so  absurd,  as  Deities,  that  wej 
have  no  idea  or  feeling  of  the  attachment  of  the) 
Heathens  to  their  Gods\ — When  we  had  got  somej 
idea  of  the  Healhen  Religion,  we  should  go  to  a 
meeting  of  J?rsi  Christians  ;  plain^  simple,  and  in- 
commodious ;    concealed   in  some  degree ;    underj 
alarms  from  danger  of  persecution  :  one  such  meet- 
ing we  should  see  at  least  in  every  century,  till  the| 
end  of  the  fourth  : — we  should  hear  the  Heathens 
conversing  about  the  Christians  in  private  life  ;  and 
deliberating  about  them  in  Councils  of  State ; — we 

should 

■  Libanius  Oral,  pro  Tempi  is  might  be  consulted.  Lard.  vol. 
VIIL  440j  Ac.  and  Uie  petition  to  restore  the  Altar  of  Victory, 
vol.  IX,  p,  136^  &£C,  And  Lardner^s  Account  of  Zosiinus — ^tbis 
again  in  Sect.  18,  And,  to  the  same  pt/f'pou\  B.  i.  Chap,  \ii. 
Sect.  l6. 
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should  attend  the  tribunals  of  the  lieathen  Majlis- 
trates,  and  hear  the  early  Christians  accused,  de- 
fended, condemned  :  Hsten  to  the  topics  made  use 
of  in  accusing  and  defending  :  we  should  attend 
the  convict!^  to  the  slakcj  or  the  Cross,  see  their 
mild  fortitude,  their  heroic  benevolence  :  or  first, 
we  should  attend  them  to  prison^  and  see  their  fel- 
low-Christians crowding  about  them,  giving  up 
every  sort  of  convenience,  in  order  to  aflbrd  them 
relief  and  support  in  their  confinement. — We  should 
enter  into  tlie  domestic  retirements  of  thoiie  families, 
which  were  wholly  converted,  and  see  their  amia- 
ble virtues,  and  their  animated  piety  : — or  of  those, 
which  were  become  Christians  in  part^  and  see  the 
conllicts  between  religious  and  filial  duty;  —  be- 
tween Christian  devotion,  and  fraternal  aftection. 
— We  should  see  the  zealous  labours  of  the  Clergy, 
their  minds  en  flamed  with  the  greatness,  the  no- 
velty, the  danger  of  their  situation  ;  free  from 
worldly  views  of  gain,  or  rank^  or  power,  wholly 
fixed  upon  Heaven  and  the  means  of  attaining  it, 
instructing,  perswading,  exhorting,  convincing. 

And  it  may  here  be  permitted  to  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  whoever  carries  on  this  train  of  thought, 
must  perceive  that  any  one,  who  was  master  of  the 
History  and  antiquities  of  the  early  age«  of  Chris- 
liantty,  might  form  fables,  ^vBoi^  out  of  them,  for 
Epic  or  Dramatic  compositions,  which  would  be 
extremely  interesting,  aflccting,  and  improving. 

7.  The  intent  of  seeing  all  the  things  just  now 
mentioned  would  be,  to  get  as  full  a  conception  as 
possible  of  what  those  persons  had  to  give  up,  who 
determined  to  embrace  Christianity  ;  but  seeing  h 
now  out  of  our  power  :  we  must  come  as  near  it  as 
we  can,  by  reading.  The  Books^  which  it  would 
be  natural  to  consult,  are  Jewish,  Heathen,  and 
Christian;    but  I  will  luif  dwell  on  what  the  Jews 

s  2  had 
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had  to  give  up,  in  order  to  become  Christians;  theii* 
temple,  their  solemn  ritesj  their  distinction  from 
the  rest  nf  mankind  ;  {though  it  was  to  them  an 
important  and  trying  sacrifice;)  because  it  is  better 
known  to  tho«e^  who  are  accunlomed  to  the  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament^  than  what  we  hav e  now^  been 
describing:  but  every  one  should  reflect  upon  it, 
enough  to  be  sensible^  that  the  Christian  Religion 
must  be  *^  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block/'  as 
well  as  ^'  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness/' 

We  shall  keep  therefore  tlie  Gentiles  chiefly  in 
our  view.  But  how  is  any  knowledge  of  them  to 
be  got  J  which  shall  supply  the  place  of  actual  in- 
tercourse?— ai*e  all  the  Autiiors,  Heathen  and 
Christian,  to  be  read,  w  ho  wrote  between  the  Death 
of  Christ  and  the  full  establislHiient  of  Christianity  ? 
— ^are  the  Christians  sufficiently  impartial?  are  they 
not  too  zealdUB  and  superstitious  ? — and^  as  to  the 
Heathen  writers,  how  little  do  they  say  about 
Christianity?^ — ^we  may  read  Tacitusjand  Suetonius, 
Pliny,  and  Dion  Cassias,  and  find  very  little  to  our 
purpose  in  any  of  them  :  even  Josephus  will  only 
involve  us  in  disputes  on  the  question,  whether  he 
has  said  any  thing  whatsoever  about  Christianity*. 
If  the  student  is  desirous  to  get  the  information  I 
here  mentioned,  and  yet  thinks  himself  unable;  it 
may  be  acceptable  to  him  to  find,  that  a  Collection 
has  been  made,  by  Dr.  Laniner^^  of  all  the  passages 
in  Heathen  (and  indeed  in  Jewish)  authors,  which 
have  any  relation  to  Christianity  ;  and  that  all  helps 
have  been  given  by  him  for  the  right  understanding 
of  those  passages;  such  as  the  lives  and  characters 
of  the  several  authors,  with  their  connexions,  views, 
and  sentiments. 

If  reading  this  work  were  found  too  much,  the 
student  might  consult  Professor  BtdleVs^hoTi  History 

and 
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and  Discourse,  with  Mr,  Salisbury's  translation  and 
notes. — Dr.  Powetts  loth  and  llth  Discourses 
should  not  be  passed  over:*— but^  if  he  reads  these 
shorter  works  onlj,  he  would  do  well  to  consult 
Lardner  for  the  times  and  chamcters  of  the  authors 
referred  to  in  them. 

We  would  w  ish  to  make  use  of  all  authors  ;  but 
the  testimonies  of  Christians  would  be  undervalued^ 
and  bring  on  disputes  ;  we  therefore  wave  them  as 
much  as  possible.  Nay,  we  ourselves  lament  the 
instances  of  indiscreet  zeal^  which  we  meet  with  in 
some  ancient  Christians ;  and  of  a  desire  to  per- 
swade,  so  strong  as  to  interfere  with  truth  and  just 
reasoning.  As  the  injudicious  parent  perswades  his 
child  to  what  is  right,  and  deters  him  from  what  is 
wrong,  by  every  tbolish  and  superstitious  argument; 
M>,  it  is  to  be  feared,  weak  Christians  have  some- 
times endeavoured  to  perswade  and  deter  thosOj 
whom  they  wished  to  convert,  or  to  preserve  from 
Heresy  :  and  a  few  instances  of  this  sort  must  hurt 
a  writer's  credit  almost  irretrievably — Yet,  with 
caution  we  may  draw  very  good  information  from 
Christian  writers ;  and  all  must  allow,  that  Ihey  are 
to  be  attended  to,  w  hen  they  give  accounts  of  events 
in  one  country^  like  those  which  heathen  writers 

five  of  events  in  another  ;  or^  when  they  copy 
'diets,  &c. 
8.  Some  Heathen  writers  have  written  against 
Christianity  ;  others  have  only  mentioned  it  occa- 
sionally;  we  have  lamented *"  the  loss  of  the  works 
of  the  former,  whether  owing  to  violence,  or  mere 
contempt  and  neglect;  it  is  from  the  latter  that  we 
chiefly  take  our  materials  for  an  History  of  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel.^  But,  for  making  a  right 
use  of  these  and  others,  some  preparatory  consi- 
derations are  wanted. 

9,  First 
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9,  First,  we  may  obseiTe,  that  Christians  were 
not  always  called  by  that  name.  At  firsts  Jews  and 
Christians  were  conjminded  together^  or  very  little 
ilifi'erence  made  between  them :  indeed,  to  neglect 
distingui§h]ng,  where  two  things  are  like  each  other, 
and  very  unlike  all  other  thingSj  witli  which  you  are 
apt  to  compare  them,  is  very  natural;  the  Jews 
and  Christians  were  like  each  other,  in  worshipping 
one  invisible  God^  and  in  holding  no  fellowship,, 
or  communion  in  worship,  with  any  species  of  Ido- 
laters :  and,  in  this^  they  were  unlike  ail  the  Heathen 
world*.  Both  Jews  and  Christians  came  to  Rome 
(and  other  places)  from  Judea,  and  both  acknow- 
ledged the  Divine  authority  of  the  Religion  of 
Moses.  The  name  of  Christians  was  first  given  to 
tlie  new  sect^  at  Antioch,  before  the  publication  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  but,  both  before  and  after 
that  time,  they  were  distinguished  by  several  other 
names.  These  we  should  be  aware  of,  otherwi 
Ave  might  read  a  passage  in  an  Heathen  author,  re^ 
lating  to  Christians,  and  imagine  it  related  to  som 
other  persons.  When  we  read  of  GalileanSy  or  AW 
zarenes,  we  might  suspect  Christians  to  be  meant;! 
but  not  so  perhaps,  when  we  read  of  Alheists^  of  %^ 
Rabble^  of  Barbarian  temerity,  of  a  novelty ,  of  a^a* 
reign  superstition,  of  persons  bttrning  tike  a  stake, 
having  the  Tunica  molesta,  being  magical,  doin^ 
things  contrary  io  the  Laws ;  or,  when  we  read  of 
Judaisfn,  Impiety,  &c.^Howcver,  about  the  year 
160  we  are  told'*  that  most  prose  writers  called  the 
new  Sect  by  the  name  which  they  have  at  present, 
Christians:  though  some  thought  it  came  from 
XpTjiTT-mf  good,  not  from  xp^toy  to  anoint* 

10,  As  these  names  are  many  of  them  oppro^i 
brious,  and  as  it  seems  likely  that  they  have  done 
great  harm  to  Christianity,  being  found  in  writers 
of  great  eminence,  and  transplanted  into  the  w  orks 

of 
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of  infidelsj  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  account 
of  them  J  which  is  to  be  found  in  Dr,  PoweWs  I  Ith 
Discourse. — Christians  have  been  called  supersti' 
tioiiSy  and  yet  they  have  been  cMed  Atheists ;-^\\hen 
particulars  come  to  be  examined^  the  superstition 
appears  to  be  profeBsing  a  religion  very  different  from 
that  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  the  Atheism,  despising 
all  the  Heathen  Gods^  and  holding  no  communion 
with  their  worshippei^^  as  such^ — Christians  have 
been  called  low,  and  illiterate^  and  mean^  and  yet 
Ihey  have  been  called  wise^  versed  in  magic  and 
Necromancy:  on  examination,  iheir vulgarity  seems 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  plainness  and  in- 
dustry in  useful  occupations  ;  their  powers  of  magic, 
mimculous  powers.— The  charge  of  Necromancy 
might  originate  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  particularly  in  the  Apostles  being  always  ready 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  preaching  in  the  Re- 
surrection of  Christ**, — Lastly,  Christians  have  been 
called  lazy  and  indolent^  and  yet  they  have  been 
called  restless  and  busy ;  their  indolence  was  a  want 
of  the  common  endeavours  to  get  money;  so  thai 
they  had  nothing  to  give  the  Gods;  their  restless- 
ness, a  great  assiduity  in  doing  good,  in  succouring 
their  distressed  brethren;  and  perhaps  in  converting 
their  acquaintance  to  Christianity. 

11,  It  seems  requisite  for  a  right  understanding 
of  detached  passages  selected  from  Heathen  Authors, 
to  have  a  just  notion  of  Heathen,  and  especially 
Roman  *     Toieration^^ — Amongst    Idolaters,     each 

nation 

«  Christians  have  been  called  weak,  flexible,  credulous ;  and 
yet  they  have  l>eeii  called  obstinate,  and  punishable  for  mere 
obAlioacy:  on  inquiry,  their  weakness  and  creduhty  is  found  to 
coofllBt  ifi  believing  prophecies  and  miracles ;  and  their  obstinacy, 
tn  persisting  in  their  faith,  in  spite  of  the  persuasions  of  friends, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  civil  power. 

*  See  Acts  xvii.   18,  32. — Acts   Exiii.  6. — xxiv,   21. — xxvu 

'  See  Divine  legation,  Index — Toleratim,  or  Religion, 
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nation  was  supposed  to  have  its  own  Gods;  and 
no  better  argument  was  expected  from  any  one  for 
worshipping  any  particular  Gods^  than  that  they 
were  the  Gods  of  his  Ancestors*.  St.  Paul  there- 
fore very  aptly,  when  addressing  himself  to  a  Ro* 
man  Governor,  pleads,  that  he  worshipped  the 
God^  of  his  Fathers  ....  The  Romans  concjuered 
many  nations,  but  they  suffered  each  to  keep  it? 
own'  religion  ;  and,  even  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
when  a  great  number  of  foreigners  resided  there, 
a  great  number  of  different  Deities  were  allowed. 
Dion  Cassius  *^  makes  the  number  of  nations,  who 
had  each  its  own  Gods,  Six  HmidretL  The  Ro- 
mansj  accustomed  to  this,  thought  that  Christians 
ought  to  be  contented,  if  their  God  Jesus  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  same Jhoiing ;  but,  though  the  Apostles 
'w  ere  remarkably  discreet  and  delicate  in  their  man- 
ner of  publishing  the  Gospel,  they  never  dissembled 
the  truth:  and,  m  after  times,  the  Christians  in  ge- 
neral were  obliged  to  declare  positively  against  all 
intercommunity  of  Gods,  and  to  refuse  all  kinds 
of  respect  to  Idols.  ''  They  would  not  '^  throw  a 
little  frankincense  upon  an  Altar,  or  put  their  hand 
to  their  Lips,  when  they  passed  by  a  Temple." 
When  ^  Phny  said,  that  Christians  were  punishable 
for  their  obstinacy  about  such  matters,  whether 
what  they  persisted  in  was  good  or  bad,  he  must 
presuppose,  that  modes  of  religious  worship  were  in 
themselves  indifterent. 

Mr.  Hume  ^  prefers  Polytheism  to  Theism,  and 
of  course  to  Christianity,  in  respect  of  Toleration, 
but,  as  it  seems  to  me^  unjustly.     K  The  Romans^ 

who. 


*  Perhapa  .^gypt  ehotild  be  excepted  from  those,  who  aJlo\^^ 
all  to  worship  their  own  Gods. 

*  Act^  xxiv.  14* 

^  See  Lardner'a  Credit  Part  I.  Book  i.  Chap.  viii. 

"*  See  Powell,  p.  156.  ^  Powell,  p.  18A. 

'  Lib,  10,  Kp.  97,  •  a  Hume's  Nat.  Hist  Kel  Sect.  9- 
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who,  I  suppose^  were  accounted  as  tolerant  as  any 
people,  seem  not  to  have  allowed,  in  Theory/,  any 
strange  Gods  to  be  worshipped,  either  publickly 
or  privately,  without  legal  ^'  autliority,  2.  They 
were  tolerant  only  in  trifles; — ^the  difference  behveen 
one  species  of  idols  and  another^  was  not  important; 
scarcely  more  so  than  different  modes  of  courtesy  and 
civility.  Christians  are  as  tolerant,  when  they  allow 
the  amission  of  water-baptism. ^ — ^(Nay,  the  Egyp- 
tians were  confessedly  intolerant,  even  about  dif- 
ferent species  of  Idols :  or  Brutes,  as  objects  of 
worship.)  3.  Tliey  could  not  be  really  tolerant 
from  any  principle  of  duty,  because  they  would 
not  bear  any  reasoning  against  their  Gods;  nor  even 
some  sorts  of  neglect  of  them:  they  would  deter- 
mine in  what  degree  men  should  differ  from  them; 
they  would  not  allow  men  to  profess  and  defend 
their  belief  in  the  Unity'  of  God.— And  how  \n 
the  idea  of  heathen  Toleration  to  be  made  con- 
sistent with  tlie  barbarous  persecutions  of  Chris- 
tians? 4.  Christians,  as  such^  are  not  intolerant: 
the  Christian  Emperors  did,  in  early  times,  lay 
more  restraints  upon  the  Pagan  Religion  than  we 
can  now  approve;  and  some  professors  of  Christi- 
anity have  carried  persecution  to  a  length  which  we 
detest;  but,  as  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  im- 
proves, toleration  becomes  more  understood  and 
practised;  which  could  not  be  if  Christianity,  or 
Theism^  was  any  way  inconsistent  with  toleration. 
J  conceive  there  are  now  many  Christians^  who 
really  desire,  tliat  every  man  should  use  his  reason 

and 

*  Separatim  nemo  habe^sit  deos ;  neve  novos,  sed  ne  advenas, 
tiisi  pubUct^  adscitos,  privalim  col  unto.  Cic.  de  Leg,  ii,  8. — 
(juoted  in  Lardner's  Works,  voL  I.  p.  190. 

*  Lardner  says,  (Cred.  B,  I.  Chap.  \in,  Sect.  7.)  that  the 
Supreme  God  might  he  worshipped  in  the  Roman  Empire :  but 
did  not  that  mean,  that  the  /rii*  might  worship  the  God  of  the 
Jews? 


^ 
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and  form  his  opinions  freely;  even  of  those  who 
are  for  having  the  members  of  the  same  religious 
Sociei?^  agree  in  some  things,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  unity;  or  who  are  afraid  of  trusting  men  of 
very  different  religious  tenets  with  great  civil  power, 
in  the  same  goveriimenl- 

12.  The  subject  of  Toleration  naturally  leads 
to  that  of  the  Perseadians  ag-ainst  Christians^  before 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great:  of  which  we 
should  have  some  idea,  in  order  to  understand  the 
progress  of  Christianity. — As  disputes  have  di^wn 
this  subject  out  into  a  great  lengthy  we  must  be 
content  to  let  it  be  treated  by  others  as  a  separate 
subject^  and  only  treat  il  ourselves  in  a  summary 
way. 

Several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  lessen  the 
importance  of  the  Persecutions :  We  may  parti* 
cularly  mention  Dr.  Taylor^,  Mr,  Walpole*'^  and 
Mr,  Gibbon;  even  Mosheim"  has  controverted 
the  common  opinion^  that  they  were  ten  in  num- 
ber. Jngustin^  has  given  a  short  account  of  ten, 
and  soj  I  think,  has  SulpiciusSeverus;  and  Eusebius 
has  reckoned  eleven;  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  chronologi- 
cal tables,  gives  ten"** — If  it  be  asked,  what  opinion 
I  should  recommend,  1  should  answer,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  I^rdner  ^  who  follow  s  Euse- 
bius, in  admitting  eleveti;  1  would  observe,  at  the 
same  time,  that  some  historical  disputes  might  be 
owing  to  the  persecutions  having  been  called 
gaieruL     Instances  of  particular  persecutions  might  \ 

be, 

■  Answered  by  Warburtoii,  Pref.  to  2d  Part  Div,  Leg, 
**  Historic  Doubts,  Pref.  p.  vii. 
"  De   rebys    Christiaiiorum,    p,    97-    quoted   by    Lard.   Test,  j 
3.  336\ 

■*  Quoted  ib.  p.  338.   from  de  Civ,  Dei.  18,  5Q. 
*  Sulp.  Severus  gives  a   short   account  of  the  Per5ecuti00A«| 
ib.  2.  ' 

^  Works,  vuL  VIIL  p.  337, 
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be,  Nero's  from  Tacitus,  the  Martyrs  of  Lyons, 
and  SL  Lucian'B  Martyrdom  under  Maximianj 
from  Eusebius^.  I  believe,  that  Christians  were 
less  persecuted  by  Heathens  at  first'',  than  is 
generally  thought;  but,  if  we  go  to  Dioclesian's 
Persecution,  we  shall  have  cruelty  enough. 

If  it  be  asked,  for  what  reason  these  persecutions 
were  carried  on,  we  may  answer,  probably  because 
families  were  disturbed,  and  things  were  seen  to  go 
out  of  their  usual  course^  which  would  have  the 
appeamnce  of  disorder  and  irregularity  ;  the  Priests 
were  probably  very  clamorous,  when  they  found 
great  deficiencies,  in  worshippers,  and  in  Viciifits. — 
Though  the  Magistrates  did  not  suspect  the  Chris- 
tians of  ambitious  designs^  in  increasing  their  num- 
bers, yet  they  wished  to  bring  thiag-s  back  into 
their  old  train ;  to  do  this,  they  tried  gentle  punish- 
ments ;  tliese  being  unsuccessful,  they  became 
exasperated,  and  determined  to  raise  a  terror  by 
excessive  severity  ';  all  in  vain. 

Lardner 

K  Translations  of  these  passages  may  easily  be  found  in 
Lardncr's  Works,  by  the  Inder :  as  also  the  original  passages  in 
Tacitus  and  Eusebius. — Lard  Works,  vol,  Vll.  p.  253,  from 
Tacitus's  Annals,  15.  44,  — Abo  p»  417-  froni  Euseb,  Lib.  v, 
pref,  and  Cap.  1. — Also  Lard.  Works,  vol,  IIL  p.  324,  from 
Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  S.  13.  &  9.  6. 

jy'iocUsians  persecution  makes  the  40th  Chapter  of  Lardner s 
Heathen  Testimonies.  Works,  vol.  V'lII.  p.  293,  ^c. — It  is 
mentioned  here  again  in  Sect.  15* 

The  Reader  is  to  conceive,  that,  at  the  Lectures,  passages  were 
occasionally  read,  out  of  various  authors,  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity allowed :  they  were  always  read  in  that  Language,  which 
seemed  best  to  convey  the  sense:  that  is,  in  Enghsh,  when  a 
good  traxislatioo  could  be  found,  or  one  which  only  required  an 
explanatory  remark  here  and  there.  Lardner's  collection  is  so 
large,  that,  after  I  became  acquainted  with  his  works,  I  fre- 
quently used  his  translations ;  not  unfrequently  of  passages  which 
1  had  before  used  in  the  onginal,  with  imperfect  translations,  when 
the  case  required  them,  of  my  own. 

h  Lard.  Credib.  Part.  L  Book  i.  Chap.  8. 

i  See  Lardner^s  Works,  vol.  VIIL  p,  333,  334.  &  Matt.  x. 
54*  35.  « 
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Lardner  is  of  opinion  that^,  in  some  sense,  Chrii- 
tians  might  be  said  to  be  under  continued  persecu- 
tion for  the  three'' first  cenluries  :  in  theory,  they 
probably  were,  though,  in  fact^  persecution  seems  to 
have  been  often  suspended  ;  and  never  was  uni- 
versaL  It  must  not  be  said,  that  Romanists  in 
England  are  under  persecutionj  because  penal  laws 
are  in  being  against  them  ;  for  these  Laws  are  only 
of  a  political  sort^,  intended  to  prevent  revolutions 
in  civil  Government:  no  such  revolutions  were  ap- 
prehended from  early  Christians. 

13.  No  one  record  seems  better  adapted  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  state  of  Christians  under  Heathen 
Emperorsj  than  the  famous  Epistle^'  of  Pliny  to 
Trajan ;  this  therefore  1  w  ill  read^  with  such  re- 
marks as  may  occur;  as  well  as  the  Emperor's 
rescript. ^ — Phny  had  the  government  of  the  Pro- 
vince oiBith^nia,  or  Poniiis  and  llithynia;  but  he 
was  not  called  Proconsul,  only  Proprater  \\\\\i  pro- 
consular power  ;  his  Letter  to  Trajan  was  written 
from  his  Province,  and  might  be  dated  in  the  year  1 06 
or  107.  He  was  Augur^  and  very  much  attached*' 
to  the  Rehgioh  of  his  country. — 1  will  now  men- 
tion some  particular  expressions  of  this  Epistle. — 
Cognitiones  shew^s^  that  taking  cognizance  of  Chris- 
tians was  common,  but  yet  Pliny's  ignorance  shewsj 
that  he  had  no  Edicts  to  execute  against  them.— 
It  seems  severe  to  doubts  whether  youth  should  have 
no  lenity  or  indulgence  shewn  it— Flagitia  pro- 
bably were  only  neglecting  the  Gods^  or  the  in- 
junctions of  Magistrates  about  them;  yet  it  was 
easier  to  punish  Christians  merely  for  their  nanie^ 
than  to  have  any  facts  to  prove.  ,  .  Duci  seems  to 
imply  punishment  of  convicts: — It  is  evident, 
that  punishment  was  now  inflicted  on   Christians 

merely 


«  Works,  vnl.  VIII,  p.  335, 
^  Lib,x.  Ep.  07. 


*  i.  12.  I6\ 
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merely  for  their  Religion. — They  were  encouraged 
to  apostatize,  that  is,  to  be  talse,  and  what  they 
thought  impious;  and  for  this  they  were  rewarded. 
—Ought  mere  perseverance  to  be  punished^  even  in 
things  presumed  to  be  indifferent?-— Pliny  seems  to 
consider  sending  Bitliynians  to  Rome,  as  a  trifle; 
but  it  would  probably  ruin  those  that  were  sent- — 
Plurei^  species  inciderunt,  '*  different  sorts *^  of 
people  fell  in  my  w^ay." — Attending  to  anonymous 
accusation  as  evidence,  (libellus  sine  autore)^  is 
tyrannical,  and  justly  reprobated  by  the  Emperor. 
—We  see,  that  no  Christian  would,  upon  any 
account,  sacrifice  to  heathen  Gods,  or  blaspheme 
Christ. — Trajan  wa**  deified  in  his  Life-time. — 
Pliny  took  \i\s  iSLCZOwni  itom  Aposttdes \  how  won- 
derfully favourable,  if  we  consider,  that  they  wanted 
an  excuse  for  their  Apostacy.— Early  Christians  seem 
to  have  addressed  themselves  to  Clirist ; — (anquam 
Deo,  does  not  absolutely  prove  their  acknowledging 
his  Divinity,  as  the  expression  may  admit  of  an  Hea- 
then sense.  Carmen,  a  set  form,  opposed  to  extem- 
pore addresses;— Sacrameniw//jj  though  understood 
as  only  an  oath  by  Pliny,  probably  meant  tiie 
Eucharist. — As  the  repast  also  meant  ^nWyaTrtfr, — 
We  see  what  good  morals  the  Christians  had,  not- 
withstanding their  great  attention  to  mere  Religimi. 
The  ministrce  must  have  been  Deaconesses  ;  Pliny 
imagined  them  staves,  from  the  name  of  their 
office: — How  cruel  to  put  them  to  the  Torture! 
they  were  probably  aged,  by  1  Tim.  v.  g*  and  how 
ineffectual!— Christianity  Pliny  called  superstiiio, 
because  it  was  out  of  his  way^  and  he  was  out  of 

humour 

<•  May  not  specter  meun  diflTerent  Act /*  of  Cbristiatis  ?  mtiny 
herciie^  must  have  subsisted  by  the  year  106;'-ortiiay  species  mean 
Christians  in  different  r/rgrriMf .'  such  are  described  by  Pliny:— or 
different  rank«  or  offices  in  the  Chnrch  ? 

*  Promisciiuni,  consisting  of  ricli  and  poor,  does  tnnojiww, 
mean^  not  feeding  upon  chiiditnf  &c» 
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humour  with  it;  prava,  because  it  was  to  him 
perverse,  distorted,  out  of  the  train  of  his  notions : 
immodica,  because  it  declared  sublime  doctrines, 
and  told  wonderful  things ;  of  Incarnation,  Resurrec- 
tiouj  Ascension^  future  and  universal  judgment. — 
Victims  were  expensive,  gain  as  well  as  honour  was 
concerned  ;  both  stimulated  the  Priests  to  foment 
a  persecution.— That  persecution  made  Christians 
give*  tcay :- — at  least  for  a  time. 

Trajan  writes  like  an  honorable  Soldier ;  not  like 
a  Philosopher,  or  a  lawgiver  studying  the  good 
of  mankind.  His  approbation  of  Pliny's  genera! 
conduct  was  harsh  and  severe, — His  saying,  that 
Christians  were  not  to  be  searched  for,  shews  an 
opinion  of  <heir  hmocence ;  and  also  some  fear  of 
them;  his  adding,  that  they  were  to  he pimished  if 
brought  before  him,  is  scarcely  just.  Tertullian^ 
is  eloquent  upon  ihis  inconsistency. 

Upon  the  Edict  of  Pliny,  the  Christians  left  off 
their  Lore-Jeasts;  hence  it  appears,  that  they 
thought  them  not  essential,  and  judged  it  their 
duty  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, as  far  as  they  could. 

1 4.  Having  giving  directions  for  reading  Heathen 
Authors  concerning  Christianity,  it  seems  proper  to 
ask,  whether  all  Heathen  Authors,  who  wrote  be- 
fore Conslantine  tije  Great,  have  taken  notice  of 
Christians.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  some 
have  not ;  nay,  that  some  have  taken  little  or  no 
notice  of  Cliristians,  who  might  have  been  thought 
likely  to  speak  of  them  with  attention* — We  may 

conceive, 

■  It  might  make  men  give  way,  wha  were  before  sinctreA 
boman  weakness  is  to  he  pitied ;  fortitude  to  be  admired^  1793t] 
I  introduced  here  Arclibp*  Craumvrs  Uecjintattnii,  etTected  by 
Hearing  bim  do\%'n,  luid  then  ensnaring  bim  with  picasure,^  * 
Libumm  boasts,  that  be  had  made  some  Christians  dajict  round' 
Heathen  Altars.  Lard,  vol  VIIL  p.  439. 

^   Apol.  Cap,  2. 


^ 
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conceive,  I  think,  that  Heathens,  who  liad  litem- 
ture  enoug-h  to  write  Bookn  that  should  continue  to 
be  rcad^  would  be  perplexed  nhoni  the  Chiistian 
Religion,  if  thev  did  not  attend  enough  to  it  to 
embrace  it ; — at  first,  it  would  be  despised  or  over- 
looked; writers  would  get  no  decided  opinion  about 
it;  it  would  grow,  in  time,  too  important  and  too 
virtuous,  to  be  spoken  of  by  candid  men  with  con- 
tenjpt  and  blame  ;^it  pretended  to  such  higli  and 
extraordinBry  things,  that  it  could  not  be  hglitly 
commended;  the  emiesl  way  then  for  those,  who 
had  no  particular  call  to  speak  of  it,  was  entirely  to 
pass  it  by.  To  this  the  pride  of  Philosophy  might 
contributej  in  some  cases ;  but  men  are  often  in- 
curious about  sects  of  religion :  and  the  Heathens^, 
never  having  had  any  idea  of  any  thing  but  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  idolatry,  would  be  particularly  so.^ 
How^  many  of  near  sixty,  now  present^  know  the 
discipline  and  tenets  of  the  meeiinghoiLsesi^iihh  time 
in  Cambridge?  Suppose  any  heathen  to  attempt 
to  give  some  account  of  Christianity,  he  would  find 
it  difficult,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  facts 
and  out  of  the  way  notions^  which  would  crowd 
upon  hinij  as  well  as  Prophecies, — Then,  those  who 
have  been  concerned  in  writing  Books^  know,  that 
the  principal  subject  occupies  the  attention  ;  and  that 
they  are  obliged  to  neglect  men  and  things,  and 
even  writings,  which  all  the  world  is  surprised  at 
them  for  neglecting.  Besides^  the  number  of 
Books  which  is  come  down  to  us,  composed  in 
the  three  or  four  first  centuries,  is  very  small,  I 
suppose  the  number  of  Books  published  in  London 
in  one  year  must  be  many  times  greater  than  all 
the  Heathen  writings,  which  have  come  down  to 
ua,  taken  together^  published  in  three  hundred 
years, — We  may  observe,  that  Pliny  takes  no  notice 
of  the  Christians^  except  as  far  as  he  is  forced  to  it 

by 
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by  some  inconvenience:  the  same  might  probably 
be  said  of  Tacitus  and  Saetonius ;  whether  any  of 
Pliny's  Letters  were  written  to  Tacitus,  &c,  after 
his  Letter  to  Trajan  about  Christians,  I  do  not 
know;  then^  he  must  have  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  their  morals;  but,  before  that,  had  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  been  duly  attentive,  or  Pliny  and  Tr'ajan^ 
they  must  have  communicated  about  so  pure  a 
Religion  as  the  Christian.  (See  Lardner's  Heathen 
Test,  Chap.  9,  end). — Every  instance  of  blame- 
able  carelessness  (and  we  Bnd  many  blunders  and 
misrepresentations)  in  Heathen  writers  about  Chris- 
tians, may  operate  in  accounting  for  the  omissions 
which  we  find  in  them,  for  passing  Christians  by 
without  reason :  for,  when  we  wonder  at  their 
omissions^  we  take  for  gmnted,  they  would  not 
have  omitted  any  thini?  without  some  good  reason,  ] 
whereas,  we  find  tliat  they  say  many  things  without ' 
reason. 

Lardntr  has  mentioned  some  omissions  much  to] 
our  present  purpose', — From  Eusebius  he  observes, 
that  most  Historians,    with  a  view  to  please  their] 
readers,  have  treated  of  IVgth,  victories,  trophies,] 
blood:  Christianity  would  be    far  out  of  the  way] 
of  such   authors. — He   says,    that  Velleius    Pater- 
culus's   History   is   not  found    mentioned    in    any 
ancient  writer,   except  Priscian  the  Grammarian; 
though  Velleius  was  of  a  good  familj/,  and  flou- 
rished in  the  reign  of  TiYimw^.— That  Lucmn  has 
taken  little  notice   of  Roman   authors,  or  Roman 
affairs,   though    he  was   a  suhjeci   of  the    RomaaJ 
Empire:  particularly  he  has  said  nothing  of  Cicero, \ 
though  he  has  a  laboured    encomium  on  Demos- 
thenes; and  though    Plutarch  and   Longiniis  have 
made  nice  and  critical  comparisons  between  those 
two  celebrated  Orators,*— That  Maximus    Ti/rius 

is 
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is  not  thought  by  his  Editor  (the  learned  Davies 
of  Queen *8  Collef^e),  to  have  made  any  reference 
to  the  Roman  History^  though  he  wrote,  (as  a 
Platonic  Philosopher),  several  of  his  Dissertations 
at  RomCj  and  flourished  under  Antoninus  Pius,^ — 
That  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  had  Iwo  Sons, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  Historian ; 
Mabillon  speaks  of  it.— That  La  Roche,  the 
abridger  of  Brandt  the  Hislorian,  observes,  that 
"*  the  best  way  of  stopping  the  progress  of  Here- 
sies is  to  seem  to  neglect  them  ;"  mentioning,  as 
an  instance,  that,  in  the  year  1525,  orders  were 
sent  to  the  Convents  in  the  how  Countries,  '*  to 
forbid  preachers  to  mention  Luther  and  his  Doc- 
trine, and  the  opinions  of  ancient  Heretics/* 

Dn  Lardner  observes  farther,  that  Epictetus  may 
have  been  afraid  of  giving  occasion  to  doubts  and 
disquisitions  concerning  ''  the  popular  Deities,  and 
the  worship  paid  to  them/''— These  observations 
seem  quite  sufficient  to  take  ofl*  the  efiect  of  a  mere 
negation  or  blank  ;  especially  in  times  very  remote, 
aflbrding  us  few  circumstances,  which  can  be  com- 
bined and  formed  into  arguments  ;  they  seem  also 
sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  weakening  the  credit  of 
our  Religion. — Josephus*^  silence  has  been  men- 
I  toned'  before. 

1  say 

^  All  these  things  are  mentimiei!,  I.nrilner,  vol.  VUL  p.  9^^ 
4fc.  orTest  Chap.  xxii.  Sect,  3.  With  regard  to  EpicMus,  fee 
also  tke  last  Section  of  Lardner's  Review  of  his  Testimwy. 

«  Chap.  xiv.  Sect  13.  It  appears  in  Lard<  Cred,  Part  l5t,ihat 
Joaephus  preserves  many  e*iicts  of  Roman  Emperors,  &c.  of 
great  importance  m  themselves,  which  no  heathen  Historian  pre- 
serves, because  they  related  only  to  .lews; — the  omissions  of 
the  headien  Historians,  in  this  case,  neither  lessen  the  credit 
HOT  the  importance  of  such  Edicts, 

The  heathens  knew  so  little  of  the  Nature  of  Christianity, 
that*  when  ihey  broke  into  a  Christian  Church,  they  expected 
to  find  the  statue  of  the  Christian  God.— See  Lactantiuis  De  Mort. 
Perseculonim,  cap.  I '2,  **  revulsis  foribus  simulachmm  Dei  quae- 
ritur;*'  and  l.Rrd,  Work^,  vol.  VUK  p.  299. 

Vol.  1,  T 
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I  say  nothing  of  the  silence  of  Jewish  writers 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Christianity,  such  a  very 
small  number  of  Books  in  the  Hebrew  language 
has  come  down  to  us.* 

15.  What  has  been  hitherto  said,  in  the  farther 
consideration  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosoel  as 
a  fact,  has  been  in  the  way  of  introduction  to  the 
reading  of  Heathen  Authors  about  the  concerns  of 
Christianity ;  but  yet  it  has  incidently  anticipated 
the  reading  of  them  in  some  measure  ;  and  made  it 
less  necessary  to  be  very  particular  in  describing  the 
gradual  increase  of  numbers  amongst  the  professors 
of  the  new  Religion. 

But  we  will  fix  opon  two  (eras,  as  specimens,  and 
mention  the  strength  of  the  Christian  Interest  in 
them ;  leaving  the  rest  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 
i/isfory— These  feras  may  be,  1 .  The  close  of  the 
Jirgt  eenturi/,   and    2.    The  time  of  the    Emperor 
Julimi ; — VLi^  he  was  the  last  Heathen  Emperiir, — 
Butj  though   1   fix  upon  these  aeras,   yet  some  ofi 
the  steps  should  be  mentioned,  by  which  Christi- 
anity grew  to  the  height,  at  which  it  was  when  wej 
chuse  to  view  it  most  attentively.     Christians  had 
thrown  things  into  some  confusion,  by  preaching,! 
and  prevailing  upon  men  to  quit  the  worship  of  the 
Heathen  Gods,  in  the  time  of  Claudius** ;  and  they 
were  so  numerous,    that  Clauditis  judged   it   mostl 
adviseable   to   check  them,  by   ordering  what  he 
thought  would  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  check  { 
them;    by   forbidding   their  religious   meetings,- 

Tacitus , 

*  This  Section  might  he  concluded  by  reading  Mrs,  Carter*i 
Note  on  Epktetus,  Lih,  vi.  Chap.  7, — ft  is  quoted  Lard.  Works, 
vol  VII.  p.  355.  Indeed  the  imittentioii  of  the  Heathens  seems 
to  have  been  very  hkmeable  ;  and,  in  reality,  more  di&graccfol  to 
them  than  to  the  Christians, 

**  Claudius  reigned  A,  D.  41^53.— See  Suet,  in  Cliud.  25. 
— *Dion  Cassius  15.  44,-^Fowell  Disc*  10. 
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Tacitus  says^  they  were  ingens  muliiludOi  not  many 
years''  after  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  and  we  learn 
from  another  Heatiieir^  writer,  that,  before  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel,  there  were  great  multttudes 
in  many  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy.  In  the  time 
of  Trajan*,  PHny's  account  gives  information  con- 
cerning a  Province  particularly  well  situated  for  our 
purpose ;  as  being  at  a  great  distance,,  both  from 
the  source  of  Christianity  and  the  seat  of  Empire. 
If  there  were  such  numbers  of  Christians  in  BiVAy- 
nia  as  Pliny  describes,  if  their  religion  had  been  so 
long  there,  tliat  some  had  deserted  it  above  twenty 
year>i  before  his  time,  we  may  well  believe  those 
Ckrisiian  writers^  who  give  like  accounts  of  other 
countries, — We  may  here  mention  the  Emperor 
Adrian's  Letter  from  jUgj/pt^  in  which  he  speaks 
of  Christians  as  being  equally  numerous  with  the 
worsliippers  of  Serapis;  only  miiking  a  little  al- 
lowance for  the  increai^e  between  the  end  of  the 
first  Century  and  the  year  134,  in  which  thai  Let- 
ter was  written.  Indeed  the  state  of  Christianity 
described  by  Adrian,  was  not  above  a  Century  after 
omSsLVionrsResurreclion.- — There  is  a  difference  in 
the  stile  of  Adrian  s  Letter  offmsincss,  to  his  Mi- 
nister Fundanus,  and  hh familiar  Letter  to  Servia- 
nuSj  his  Brother-in-law :  in  gathering  facts  from 
them,  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  flip- 
pancy of  the  latter  \ 

In  getting  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  force  of 
I  Christianity  under  the  last  Heathen  Emperor,  Ju- 
^fian^,  we  should,  in  like  manner,  take  notice  of  a 

few 

•  Powell,  ibid 

•*  JnUan,  as  cited  by   Cyril,  lib.   10,     See   Powell,  p,  158. 
'  Trajtttj  reigned  5>8 — life.     Powell,  ibidem. 
^  See  Lardner's  llealben  Testiiiionits,  Chap,  xi.  Sect.  2.  and  5. 
«  Julian  was   Emperor  only  in  tJie  years  36-1,  362,  36*3:  he 
^had  been  declarerl  drsar  in  355. — Juliiin  was  mentiotied.  Chap. 
!!•  Sect.  l6,  ami  17, 
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few  previous  steps, — ^And  we  must  go  so  far  back^ 
as  to  take  in  the  great  Revolution,  by  which  Chris- 
tianity became  protected  by  the  civil  power.^ — Early 
in  the  third  Century,  Tertullian  declared,  in  his 
Apoloffy%  as  a  thing  publickly  known^  that 
Christians  abounded  in  all  ranks  and  orders  of  Ro- 
man citizens :  and^  when  about  a  quarter  of  the 
Century  was  past^  Alexander^  Severus  offered  the 
Christians  to  put  their  worsliip  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  others  ;  and  had  actually  a  representation 
of  Christj  amongst  other  objects  of  religious  vene- 
ration^ in  his  private  chapeL  By  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian, men  of  high  rank  and  authority  were  Chris- 
tians %  insomuch  that  some  had  the  government 
of  foreign  Provinces ,  with  permission  not  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  Gods.  This  great  prosperity  of  the 
Christians  did  harm  to  their  morals  ;  they  began  to 
be  loose  and  careless  in  their  conduct ;  ambition  and 
faction  began  to  appear  : — In  the  19th  year  of  Dio- 
cletian**, that  is,  in  the  year  303,  bcCTn  the  last 
attempt  to  exterminate  Christianity  by  terrifying 
its  Professors.  A  desperate  and  bloody  attempt  it 
was;  savage  and  cruel  beyond  conception;  and  it 
lasted  ten  years!''  The  greatness  of  the  efforts, 
which  were  made,  proved  the  importance  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  clearly  as  the  prosperity,  which  imme- 
diately  preceded  them  :  they  extended  to  Christian 
Scriptures  B.nd  buildings  ;  when  we  read  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  this  persecution,  nothing  but  pity  could 
prevent  our  blazing  out  into  a  fiame  of  indigna- 
tion ;  nothing  but  indignation  could  prevent  our 
mdting  into  compassion  :  but  we  must  now  restrain 

ourselves 

■  Tert  ApoK  C.  36,     See  Pearson,  Ci*eed|  Art.  ^. 

^  He  reigned  22'^— *235. 

=  Euseb,  viii  1*     Lard,  Test.  Chap,  40,  beginning. 

<»  Diocletian  reigned  ^84 — 305, 

^  This  is  mentioned  before,  Sect,  1 Q, 
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ourselves  from  indulging  either^  and  attend  only 
to  matters  historical.  The  two  Emperors  ^  who 
set  this  persecution  in  motion,  soon  retired  from 
Government;  though  one  of  them^  afterwards 
appeared  for  a  while,  in  order  to  establish  his  Son 
in  the  imperial  sovereignty:  Constoniine  began  to 
reign  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  persecution^  when  the 
imperial  authority  was  divided  amongst  several  ** ; 
and  he  did  not  at  first  hold  the  highest  rank^  that 
of  Augustus,  and  Imperator.  So  the  persecution 
proceeded^  and  raged  in  very  distant  parts  of  the 
globe :  the  first  relaxation  seems  to  have  taken 
place  at  Nicomedia  (near  the  Propontis^  in  Bithy- 
nia)  in  311  ;  it  was  probably  occasioned  by  the 
workings  of  nature  (how  often  do  they  effect  what 
no  authority,  no  exhortation^  can  effect !)  in  the 
dangerous  illness  of  the  Emperor  Maximian,  called 
Galerius',  to  distinguish  him  from  Maximian  Her- 
culiiis :  this  man  published  an  edict,  giving  liberty 
to  Christians  to  worship  in  their  own  way,  and  sig- 
nifying that,  in  return^  the  Christians  ought  to 
prai/  for  him  to  their  God  :  he  was  probably  much 
terrifiedj  and  very  desirous  to  get  the  protection 
of  any    supernatural    power. — ^Though    Maxim  in 

ought 

^  Diocleliaa  and  Maximian  Hercutius,  see  Lard.  vol.  VIIL 
p.  295. 

*  Maximian  HercuUus.     Maxentius  was  hie  Son. 

•*  At  one  time,  there  were  sijc  Emperors,  Maximian  (Her- 
culius),  (Maximian)  Galerius,  Constantine  (as  son  of  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus),  Maxim  in  (of  low  birth»  a  relation  of  Galen  us), 
Maxentius  (Son  of  Maximian  Herculius),  and  Ucinius  (an  old 
acquaintance  of  Galerius,  afterwards  married  to  Cons  tan  tine's 
sister,  Constantia.)     Lard.  vol.  viii,  p.  296 • 

*  He  stiles  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  hk  Edict,  *•  Ca&sar 
Galerius  Valerius  Maximian,  Invincible,  Augusf*  (Augustus) 
**  High  Priest,*'  lSjc,  See  Lard.  vol.  VHI.  p.  306\  And  Maximin 
uses  f^aierius  as  one  of  bis  names.  lb.  p,  323.  So  does  Con- 
stantine,  Lurd,  voL  TV.  p.  138,  Xolc  a,  ?o  did  C^nstantinc's 
Father,  Cotistantius  Chlorus, 
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aught  to  have  execulcd  this  edict  in  the  East,  yet, 
being  of  a  cruel  and  impious  turn,  he  evaded  it  as 
niocli  as  he  could,  by  giving*  only  verbal  onlers; 
but  his  Minister  Sabhms  contrived  to  give  written 
^orders,  which  took  effect ;  for  the  generality  of 
men  muKt  have  become  tired  of  such  a  continu- 
ance of  barbarity  to  harmless  peoi>le.  The  next 
year,  312,  Conslantine  and  Licinius,  novr  become 
his  brother-in-law,  published  a  very  favourable 
Edict  in  Italy,  and  then  Maximin  in  the  East  was 
compelled  to  write  to  his  Minister  Sabinus,  pre- 
tending to  have  always  been  agnainst  oppressing  the 
Christians,  but  only  to  have  consented  to  it  from 
the  necessity  of  hearing  petitio!is  of  the  Heathens  ; 
forbidding  all  men  to  oppress  Christians,  but  yet 
not  expressly  allowing  them  to  hold  their  usual  re- 
ligious assiemblies:— -this  Letter  or  Edict  Mie  Chris- 
tians feared  to  act  upon^  knowing  Maximin  to  be 
false  and  perfidious  In  313,  he  (Maxiniin)  was 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Licinius ;  and  became 
dangeroiislv  ill,  hy  poison  which  he  had  taken: 
then  he  published  his  Edict,  properly  so  calleti, 
and  he  died  soon  after  Christians  now  (in  313) 
might  be  said  to  he  free ;  and,  ere  long*,  the  Em- 
pire  was  governed  by  Constaniiue  alone  (Licinius 
having  been  put  to  death) ;  and  he  ewbraced  Chris- 
tianih/.  On  what  motives  he  embraced  it,  we  may 
not  perfectly  know  ;  we  are  sure  he  dared  to  em- 
brace it;  and  he  probably  thought  that,  in  the 
whole  Empire  taken  together,  the  superior  force 
was  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  taking  numbers  and 
steadiness,  and  other  principles,  into  consideration, 
which  would  be  productive  of  fidelity :  The  Empire 
was  less  likely  to  be  divided^  if  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  lite  Christian  party,  than  if  he  followed  any 
other  plan^^Indced  iVIaxinrin  confesses  the  stren^-lh 


*  In  Ihtjyear  3^:24,  or  323 
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of  the  Chrisdati  party,  as  much  by  his  dissimula* 
tion,  as  by  his  saying^,  that  almost  alt  mankind \\nd 
forsaken  the  worship  of  the  immortal  Gods. 

The  Emperors  continued  Christian  till  Juliaaj 
(who  was  indeed  only  Nephew  to  Ck}nstantine  the 
Great)  and  ever  after  him.  Of  Julian  we  have 
spoken  before*';  we  are  now  concerned  with  him 
only  as  far  as  his  conduct  marks  out  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  his  time.  He  was  brought  up  a 
Christian,  but,  from  conversing  intimately  with 
Heathen  Philosophers^  or  from  other  causes,  when 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age^  he  turned  to 
Heitefmm,  as  he  called  the  Heathen  Religion  ;  he 
wished  very  much  to  extirpate  Christianity^  but  he 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  it  in  any  way,  till  he  was 
settled  on  the  throne,  and  therefore  of  course  he 
attended  Christian  worship  regularly  ;  nay,  after- 
wards,  he  appeared  at  Christian  churches,  though 
he  sacrificed  to  the  Heathen  Gods  in  private.  Not 
that  he  took  this  method^  because  he  had  no  turn 
for  war;  as  a  General  he  had  sufficient  ability;  but 
he  was  convinced,  that  violence  would  not  answer 
his  purpose:  he  seems  to  allow,  in  one  of  his''  Let- 
ters (what  had  been  said  by  some  Christians),  that 
Christians  at  Bostra  equalled  the  rest  of  his  Subjects 
there  in  number  "^  ;  and  they  were  certainly  more 
united  than  any  other  large  number  of  men,  though 
not  so  much  as  they  had  been.  He  did  indeed 
banish^  Athanasius  repeatedly^  butj  in  other  cases^ 
he  seems  only  to  have  taken  measures,  which  he 
thought  would  have  a  tendency  to  hurt  the  Chris- 
tian Interest,     He  interfered  with  the  education  of 

their 

^  Maximin  to  Sabinus,  Lard.  Test.  chap.  xl.  Sect,  9* 

*  I,  xh-  17* 

^  Leltei  to  People  uf  Bnstr  i ;  Lard,  Test.  chap.  46\ 

*  1^1  d.  Test,  chap.  4fi. 

'   Lard.  \V(nkh.  vul.  VI 11.  p.  H4. 
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their  youth,  forbad  them  to  teach  the  liberal  arts, 
kept  them  out  of  t*fficcs,  tried  to  destroy  their 
writings,  evaded  inflirting  punishniciit  on  those 
who  had  killed  a  Bisho])  at  Alexandria  ;— but  his 
chief  view  was  to  excite  the  Christians  to  quarrel 
with  one  another;  he  advises  the  people  of  Bostra 
to  banish  their  Bishop^  Titus,  a  very  valuable  man  ; 
becaui»e  he  had  presumed  to  ascribe  their  quiet  be* 
haviour  to  his  own  admonitions.  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  an  Heathen  Historian,  but  very  impartial, 
says%  that  Julian  called  Bisliops  from  banishment, 
on  puqioae  to  excite  divisions  amongst  them.  He 
had  seen  the  Heresies  then  subsisting,  and  knew 
the  grand  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Arians^ 

which  had  occasioned  the  Council  of  Nice 

But,  as  his  caution  shews  how  strong  the  Christians 
were  in  his  time,  so  his  writings  shew  how  good 
and  virtuous  they  were  :  particularly  his  Letter  to 
Armcim^,  High  Priest  of  Galatia,  in  which  he 
reprimands  the  Heathen  Priests  for  not  following 
the  example  of  the  Christian  Clergy^  in  sobriety, 
liumanity,  charity,  and  sanctity  of  life  :— this  I^etter 
contains  such  extraordinary  encomiums  (incidental 
and  reluctant  indeed,  but  the  more  forcible  on  that 
aecounf)  on  Christians^  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
add,  that  its  genuineness  has  never  been  questioned. 
— After  Julian,  there  were  no  more  Heathen  Em- 
perors ;  would  we  could  say^  that  all  the  Christian 
Emperors,  who  followed,  made  the  prosperity  of 
(heir  religion  to  depend  on  the  same  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, which  had  occasioned  its  advancement! 
i\v  that  the  Body  of  Christians  had  always,  in  their 
slate  of  security,  continued  to  be  as  gentle,  and 
pure,  and  virtuous^  and  as  much  united  amongst 

themselves, 

*  Sec  Lard.  Works,  vul.  VIIL  p.  Jhp. 

^  VV<*   hnvf  a  j^wd  puji  t>f  lijis  LeUcr  in  Eiiglj^h,  tti  Lard, 
tVt^rJis,  vol.  VIIL  p,  41 6\ 
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themselves,  as  whilst  they  were  under  trials  and  per- 
secution ! 

16.  Having;  thus  taken  a  farther  view  of  the 
Propag-ation  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  Fact,  we  must  now 
enter  upon  some  farther  considerations  relative  to 
the  solidion  of  that  fact*  That  is,  we  must  consider 
whether  Christianity  could  have  been  spread  in  the 
manner  described,  if  at  least  the  Gospel  History 
had  not  been  inie. — And  here,  our  thoughts  must 
turn  ypon  the  difficuUies,  liumanly  f<ipeaktng,  at- 
tending such  an  advancement  of  such  a  Religion^ 
so  circumstanced.  If  those  difficulties  cannot  be 
conceived  to  have  been  surmountable  by  human 
means,  the  Religion  must  have  been  divine;  at 
least,  it  must  have  been  thought  divine  by  those  who 
embraced  it ;  how  likely  they  were  to  be  deceived 
in  such  a  case,  may  be  a  subsequent  inquiry. 

17.  Difficuliies  attending  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  would  be  either  on  the  part  of  the  Hearers, 
or  of  the  Teachers. 

Difficuliies  on  the  part  of  the  Hearers  might  arise 
from  their  prejudices^  their  interests^  the  bodily  pains 
they  would  have  to  endure,  or  from  their  vices. 
While  we  enumerate  these,  in  some  imperfect  way, 
we  must  endeavour  to  suppose  ourselves  actually 
concerned,  either  as  those  who  liad  to  persuade 
others,  or  as  those  who  were  to  be  persuaded  to 
take  a  very  important  step ;  on  the  liveliness  of 
our  conceptions  will  depend  the  force^  or  the  effect 
at  least,  of  the  argument. — And,  to  give  us  lively 
and  distinct  ideas  is  the  principal  use  of  the  descrip- 
tions, which  have  been  now  given  of  the  fact. 

18.  When  you  want  to  remove  a  prejudice,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  g-ain  any  attention ;  '  you  may 
talk/  says  a  prejudiced  man, '  but  you  shall  never  per- 
suade  ?/ie/ — And,  when  men  are  much  prejudiced, 
they  lose  their  sense  of  their  being  prejudiced  at  all; 

prejudice. 
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prejudice^  in  this  respect^  resembles  insanity  ;  and 
therefore^  as  it  increases,  it  grows  more  difficult  to 
cure  on  two  accoNui»  ;  both  because  the  disease  2:rows 
stroni^er,  and  because  the  patient  becomes  less  dis- 
posed to  accept  a  remedy.  In  common  cases^  men 
are  unwilling*  to  give  up  their  prejudices,  because 
it  is  humiliating-  to  confess,  tliat  tliey  have  not 
been  under  the  guidance  of  reason.  Prejudice  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  remove,  vvlien  it  gets  mixed 
witli  respect ;  for  then  it  is  a  species  of  virine :  if 
it  gets  linked  with  religious  veneration  and  devo- 
tion, it  is  a  species  of  pieii/ :  religious  prejudices 
are  the  strongest  of  all,  because  our  religious*  ideas 
of  the  Divine  nature  and  heavenly  things^  must  be 
indkihicl  ;  mu\,  where  reason  has  less  power,  jireju- 
dice  must  have  more.— Pliny  the  younger^  and 
Julian,  as  already  described,  are  striking  instances 
of  the  force  of  religious  prejudice*-  And,  in  the 
17th  Century,  we  of  this  nation  had  an  instance 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  overcoming  prejudice, 
when  King  Charles  1,  attempted  to  foice  the  Eng- 
lish form  of  ecclesiastical  government  on  the  Scotch 
Church.  1  would  not  take  for  granted,  Ihat  the 
English  Form  is  best;  but  only  that  either  of  thera 
might  be  admitted,  in  compliance  with  civil  au- 
thority '\— When  Truth  is  to  be  pressed  upon  the 
prejudiced,  it  seems  difficult  to  know  what  mode 
to  adopt:  if  you  are  remiss,  you  have  no  effect; 
if  you  are  severe,   you  exasperate  and  revolt *". — 

The 

*  I  here  read  (see  Sect.  5.)  some  passages  from  Liban$u4*t 
Oration  for  the  Tan  pies  ^  and  the  petilion  for  replacing  the  Jttar 
o/'  Fictory.  Translations  of  both  mny  be  found  in  Lardnc/S 
TfVorks  by  the  Inderrs*  His  account  of  Zmimm  affords  good 
Instances, 

^  This  i»  vvhat  l}\\  Powell  proves  in  his  Thesis. 

•^  Proferjsor  Rnllet  says,  *'  In  the  last  Centuri',  the  Chinese,  it 
ts  Wfll  known,  chose  rather  to  lose  their  heads  than  to  cut  off 
their  long  hinr.'*  p.    1 16.  by  Sulisbury, 
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The  Jews,  we  know^  were  very  strong-Iy  prejudiced  ; 
and  what  has  been  said  in  the  present  Chapter  may 
shew,  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  less  so  :  the  ca- 
lamnies,  which  were  spread  abroad  about  Chris- 
tians, would  add  strength  to  the  prejudices  of  both, 
19-  The  Interests  of  those^  to  whom  the  Gospel 
was  preached,  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  the 
preacliers  to  succeed  ;  indeed  interest  raises  a  strong 
j^re/w/yiceag-aiust  any  opinions^  which  seem  to  threaten 
it^  but  we  will  wave  that  at  present.  It  is  a  dreary 
and  melancholy  thing  to  fall  from  a  state  of  affluence 
or  plenty,  to  one  of  indigence  ;  or^  in  general^  from 
an  higher  condition  to  a  lower:  to  live  in  a  daily^ 
hourly,  perpetual  disapptvintment,  with  regard  to 
those  accommodations,  indulgencieSj  (luxuries  if 
you  please)  of  whicli  one  has^  from  habit,  a  constant 
expectation  :  not  only  to  have  all  hope  of  rising  cut 
ofl'y  but  to  feel  continual  mortification  (heightened 
by  the  triumphs  of  enemies  or  rivals)  from  a  sense 
of  falling.  Men  express  things  as  they  feel  them  ; 
and  such  a  change  as  this  therefore  gets  the  name 
of  ruin,  &c, — And,  though  some  romantic  people 
may  look  forward  to  a  low  estate,  and  indulge  fond 
imaginations  that  they  shall  be  happy  in  it,  yet,  I 
believe,  the  best  judges  of  human  nature  holdj 
that  poverty,  unknown  and  untried  before,  wears'* 
out  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  mind,  and  of 
the  whole  human  constitution.  The  evil  may  be 
perhaps  an  evil  of  the  imaginalion,  and  might  be 
relieved  by  good  moi-al  expedients  ;  but,  if  it  is 
to  be  expected,  it  will  be  a  real  evil,  no  matter 
from  what  part  of  human  nature  it  proceeds, — 
Poverty  indeed,  to  be  a  difficulty  in  the  present 
case,  must  be  dreaded  as  one;  it  commonly  is 
dreaded  too  much  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  accounted  a  real 
evil: — if  a  few  Enthusiasts  rush  into  it,  the  evils 

thev 

*  Dideiut,  Fils  Naturcl,  .Vet  4.  Scene  2. 
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they  find  warn  olhers;  and,  in  general,  a  man  who 
knows  the  world,  would  rather  have  any  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  his  proposal,  especially  amongst  men 
who  were  industrious  in  different  occupations,  than 
be  obliged  to  tell  thenij  that  they  could  not  accept 
his  proposal,  without  reducing  themselves  to  po- 
verty. Nay,  the  prospect  of  ruin  is  often  consi- 
dered as  a  sufficient  apology  for  actions  confessedly 
wrong. 

As  to  our  persuading  men  to  do  any  thing,  which 
would  occasion  them  ^reat  bodily  pain,  the  difficulty 
is  too  evident  to  need  much  explanation;  it  is  very 
great,  but  very  obvious :  the  sensibility  of  human 
nature  to  bodily  pain,  is  very  strong;  perhaps  the 
apprehension  of  future,  may,  at  any  moment^  be 
a  greater  evil  than  the  actual  sensation  ;   but  that 


makes  nothing  against  us.— Our  argument  here 
must  depend  on  any  person's  conceiving  and  repre- 
senting to  himself  some  particular  case,  of  some  ex- 
quisite bodily  torments  inflicted  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  sufferer  could  at  any  time  escape,  by  com- 
plying with  ceremonies  expressive  of  the  opinions 
of  his  persecutors :  we  know,  that  the  minds  of 
men,  and  of  women^  unused  to  pain,  faint  under 
such  sufferings*  Insomuch  that  a  person,  who 
makes  use  of  them,  would  be  said  to  use  violence, 
eompulsion,  &c. — terms  which  imply,  that  all  choice, 
freedom  J  &c,  are  overborn.  It  is  therefore  much 
more  surprising  if  they  do  not,  than  if  they  do,  in 
such  a  situation,  renounce  all  claim  to  distant  and 
invisible  rewards. — What  is  called  the  Torture,  bas 
generally  proved  successful ;  while  the  body  is  on 
the  rack,  and  can  be  any  moment  relieved  by  com- 
pliance, distant  and  unknown  rewards  appear  vi- 
sionary and  romantic-  The  Christians  generally 
yielded,  in  some  degree,  to  persecution ;  in  Pliny's 
time  we  know'  they  did:  though  perhaps,  in  pri- 
vate. 
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vale,  their  cause  might  gain  strength  by  oppression^ 
as  but  few  out  of  thp  whole  number  sunk  under  it ; 
and  as  impartial  spectators  must  be  interested   in 
favour  of  those,   who  suffered  wrongfully,  by  the 
mere  force  of  humanity. — Mr,  Addison,  in  his  Evi- 
denceSj  &c.  has**  a  strong  passage  on  this  subject, 
20*    The  last  difficulty^  on  the  part  of  tliose  to 
whom   Christianity   was  addressed,   which    1   shall 
mention^  is  that  arising  from  their  having  indulged 
*^  vicious  hahks.     I  do  not  mean,   that  any  difficul- 
ties are  absolutefy  unsurmountable ;  for  all  those 
that  I  mention  were  actually  overcome  ;  but,  if  it 
was  not  at  all  likely  that  they  should  be  overcome, 
some  great  power  or  influence  is  manifested  when 
they  are.     Suppose  then    you   were  to   set   about 
preaching  holiness  to  the  vicious,  or  were  to  exhort 
those  to  leam  to  do  well,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  evil?  ''Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin, 
or  the  Leopard  his  spots*^?' — With  what   proba- 
bility shall  we  attempt  to  give  a  man  perfect   so- 
briety  of  diaracter,  who  has  an  inveterate  habit  of 
drinking  strong  liquors? — f>r  to  purify   the  Heart 
of  a  common  Prosiiiuie  ? — We  may  sometimes  hope, 
that  we  have  reclaimed  him^  who  has  an  habit  of 
speaking  falsehood,   from  lying  and  slandering ;  or 
prevailed  upon  the  pilferer  to  keep  his  hands  from 
picking  and  stealing;  but,  when  we  come  to  trust 
them,  we  find  they  relapse^  and  make  us  feel  con* 
tempt ibie  to  ourselves  for  placing  any  confidence 
in  them.     In  the  case  of  Idolaters^  some  vicious 
habits  got  confirmed  by  Religion  ;  but,  independent 
of  that,  vice  in  general,  and  sensuality  in  particular, 
benumbs  the  finer  feelings,  and  sears  those*  nerves, 

which, 

^  vii.  \,  (quoted  by  Lardner,  \Vorks,  vol.  ^*II.  p-  437< 
«  Prejudice  is  au  habit,  but  of  the  inttlltctual  sort ;  we  iK)W 
«peak  chtelly  of  moral  habits. 

*»  Ji»r.  xiH.  23,  '  \  Tim.  iv.  ^.     Kph.  iv.  19. 
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which^  in  the  good,  are  made  to  thrill  and  vibrate, 

by  every  generous  act  of  virtue,  by  every  instance  of 

rational  piety. 
Tliougli  these  difficulties  are  great  when  sing^le^ 

they  are  much  greater  when  united;  which  they 
often  are:  at  least,  those  who  first  laboured  to  pro- 
pagate the  Christian  religion,  would  often  find  pre- 
judice^ interest^  llnrf^^ice  combined  ag^ainst  them  ;  80 
that,  in  order  to  their  success,  they  must  change 
men  from  prejudiced  to  un[>rejiidiced,  from  sel fifth 
to  disinterested;  from  slaves  of  habit^  to  free  ser- 
vants of  God:  they  must  have  to  make  the  Ethio- 
pian fair,  the  Leopard  unspotted :  and  the  convert, 
in  whom  prejudice,  interest^  and  vice  had  been  com* 
bined,  before  his  conversion,  might  have  moreover 
no  very  distant  prospect  of  being  called  to  endure 
bodily  pain.  When  a  convert  underwent  such 
changesj  it  was  indeed  like  being  born  again. 

We  see  then  what  prospect  we  slionid  have,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  of  prevailing  upon  a 
Roman  to  give  up  the  protection  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
toliuus,  and  openly  declare  a  contempt  of  his  God- 
head before  a  Magistrate :  or  to  abjure  all  the  myg- 
teries  nf  Bacchus  and  Venus*— We  see  what  madness 
it  would  be  in  us,  as  common  men,  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  ^Egypt,  by  reviling  Serapis,  Isi^,  and 
Osiris  ;  or  by  arguing  against  Devotions  offered  to 
an  Onion,  a  Cat,  or  a  Crocodile! 

21.  But  it  might  he  useful  not  only  to  suppose 
caseSj  but  to  study  that  which  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles*;  as  that  shews  us^  in  a 
very  lively  manner,  the  effects  of  the  combined 
forces  of  Prejudice,  Interest,  and  Habits.  ''  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !**  '*  the  Image  which  fell 
down  from  Jupiter P' — ''that  the  Temple  of  the 
Great  Goddes^s  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her 

magnificence 

•  Acts,  Chap.  xix. 
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inagnificence  should  be  destroyed,  whom  ell  Astia 
and  the  world  vvorshippeth!*'  Sucli  were  the  words 
of  the  jirlists,  who  provided  the  worshippers  of 
Diana  with  Shrines,  and  other  things* ;  they  were  nol 
only  afraid  for  their  Interest,  they  were  zeahiu^  nho 
for  tlie  Honour  of  their  Goddess :  so  at  least  they 
fancied :  the  Jews  wanted  to  be  distingiiifilied  from 
Christians  ;  Paul,  they  urged,  was  not  of  their  sect; 
they  called  out  Alexander  to  explain  thi**  matter; 
butj  as  soon  as  the  Multitude  knew  that  be  was  one 
of  those,  who  were  so  impious  as  to  say,  that  they 
were  no  Gods,  which  were  naade  with  hands,  they 
"  with  one  voice  about  the  space  of  two  hours 
crie<l  out.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  EphesianH!'' — 
What  think  you  now  of  making  these  Crajl$men, 
these  Artists  and  Workmen,  give  up  their  giun^  and 
this  people  their  great  Goddess?  In  facl^  Ihese 
things  were  afterwards  given  op ;  but  thai  is  the 
change,  which  h  so  unaccountable :  the  Christiaii 
Council  at  the  §ame  City  of  EpheftUi^  in  the  tMf 
431,  consisted  of  two^  hundred  BUhopi,  and  an 
innumerable  company  of  Christbnt  of  diflerenl 
rank§;— bat,  that  it  shouki  be  so,  will  appear  the 
more  straiige,  the  more  we  consiiier  what  aiy rcadi 
of  artisli,  atelaarie^  pahiten,  ttlfer»fnillis^  hmdm 
jffietU^  victiai-selen,  and  others,  most  be  wfmt 
woaU  be  odled  mjured,  rumed,  Slc.  by  tbe  esto^ 
hliaiiirql  of  a  ipiiiliial  Reli^;ion;  Uiese  were 
■moTil  the  matl  ^^^^^^ar4  rufiri  ^  Cbrmii' 
mnHft  ^^  frnoi  fJkme  nmt  pnlmhtf  mttml  mt  Ike 
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possible*  Now,  we  will  suppose  the  hearers  such 
as  would  occasion  the  fewest  difficulties,  and  see 
what  difficulties  must  arise  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Teachers, — ^Here  we  must  observe,  that  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity  set  out  with  professing^  that 
they*  were  commissioned  to  convert  the  tthole 
worlds  and  this  profession  was  soon  published  ; — 
how  could  such  a  thought  enter  the  mind  of  such 
a  set  of  men  as  these  ?^ — fishermen,  mechanics, 
without  riches,  power,  art,  eloquence,  learning,  or 
even  (as  was  said  before**)  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  ! — 
to  conceive  the  difficulties  which  such  teachers  must 
have^  first  imagine  them  to  begin  their  preaching 
in  our  own  Country  :  Let  a  Master  of  a  fishing-vessel 
or  two^  at  Yarmouth,  get  some  companions  of  his 
own  rank,  and  let  them  proclaim,  that  they  mean 
to  have  all  Nations  come  over  to  their  Religion  ; 
let  some  attempt  to  stop  those,  who  are  in  the  career 
of  pleasure ;  others  those,  who  arc  warm  in  ambitious 
pursuits  ;  what  success  would  they  have,  even  sup- 
posing them  to  persevere?  let  others  address  them- 
selves to  plain  prudent  men  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  supported  by  some  occupation,  exhorting 
them  to  leave  their  counters,  and  enter  upon  a 
new  Religion;  the  Head  indeed  of  the  Religion 
had  been  executed  as  a  criminal  some  years  ago, 
but  he  l^d  commissioned  his  servants  to  teach,  and 
would  come  in  Glory,  and  reward  them  hereafter; 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  till  after  death,  every 
thing  here  was  to  be  given  up,  or  hazarded: — 
w^ouTd  the  success  in  this  rank  be  better  than  in  the 
higher? 

Nor  was  there  any-thing  particularly  favourable 
in  the  times  when  Christianity  was  published  ;  from 
what  has  been  said  of  Gentiliem  and  Judaism,  the 
difficulties    would    not   be  less   under   them  ;    the 

teachers 
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teachers  of  Christianity  had  nothing-  to  make  com* 
pensation  to  the  Heathens  for  the  loss  of  their 
pleasurable  worship^  nor  to  the  Jews  for  giving 
them  a  Carpenter's  Son  for  their  Messiah^  instead 
of  a  King  to  sit  literally  on  the  Throne  of  David, 
and  procure  for  them  universal  Dominion,  Such 
teachers  would  be  despicable  to  the  Heathens 
merely  by  being  Jews ;  especially  if  Philosophers 
opposed  them; — and  to  the  Jews  they  would  be 
odious,  because  they  would  address  them  as  the 
murderers  of  that  very  person,  whose  religion  they 
exhorted  them  to  embrace.— Teachers  under  these 
disadvantages  go  to  Rome^  Athens^  Jerul^alem! — 
they  attempt  the  zckote  world:  consider  of  what 
the  world*  cojisists,  of  what  variety  of  tempers^ 
manners^  principles!  surely  the  difficulties,  merely 
on  the  part  of  the  Teachers ^  must  appear  insu- 
perable. 

23.  Having  then  offered  ^  farther  thoughts 
upon  the  fact,  and  upon  the  solution  of  that  fact, 
we  come  to  see  what  conclusions  may  be  drawn.^ — • 
First  we  may  say,  in  general,  if  such  difficulties 
attended  the  publication  of  Christianity  al  could 
not  naturally  be  surmounted^  and  yet  were  sur- 
mounted ;  there  must  have  been  some  supernatural 
power  active  in  its  publication.  Indeed^  when  we 
say  difficulties  could  not  naturally  be  surmounted, 
we  speak  only  on  a  footing  of  the  strongest  pro- 
bability; how  likely  it  was,  that  such  difficulties 
could  be  overcome  by  natural  means,  every  one 
must  judge  for  himself;  I  suppose  no  one  would 
hazard  the  least  part  of  his  worldly  interest  up<m 
the  success  of  such  means*— And,  when  we  say  there 
roust  have  been  some  supernatural  power,  we  need 
not  be  understood  lo  speak  of  any  thing  beyond 

Miracles 
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Miracles  and  Prophecies. — If  any  persons  were 
converted  by  arguments  taken  from  miracles  and 
prophecies,  I  should  say,  that  they  were  converted 
by  superoatural  means: — -still  more  if  by  continued^ 
miracleSj  or  the  snpernatoral  influence  of  Grod  upon 
his  Heart:  on  any  of  these  tliree"*  syppositions^  tlie^ 
Religion  published  must  be  true. 

But  we  may  say,  more  particularly,  one  of  the 
three  following  conclusions  must  be  rightly  drawn 
from  what  has  been  said-  Either  1.  tlie  Christian 
Religion  is  true — or^  2.  the  teachers  of  it  believed 
it  false. — or  3.  they  believed  it  troe,  but  were  de- 
ceived. If  we  can  throw  out  the  two  last  supposi- 
tions, we  of  course  establish  tlie  lirst, 

24,  Can  it  be  believed,  that  the  Teachers  of 
Christianity  thought  it  a  false  religion? — That  a 
set  of  men,  without  prospect  of  worldly  advantages, 
should  set  about  an  undertaking,  which  must  take 
up  their  whole  lives,  the  teaching  of  a  Religion  which 
they  themselves  did  not  believe  to  be  true^  seems  a 
notion  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  flighty  Scepti- 
cism. They  exposed  themselves  to  losses  and  per- 
secutions; possibly  they  might  have  to  sufier  Death 
itself;  and  what  could  they  expect?  preaching  this 
falsehood  was  to  be  their  employment  for  Life;  after 
this  Life,  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  severe 
punishment  for  their  deceit  and  hypocrisy, 

23,  We  cannot  suppose  the  first  preachers  of  | 
Christianity  to  have  believed  their  Religion  to  be 
truCj  if  it  had  been  false;  because  the  principles  of  I 
it,  speculative  or  morale  were  not  particularly 
adapted  to  their  rank  and  manner  of  liife  :  Chris- 
tian principles  were  too  strict,  humble,  disinterested ; 
and  too  refined.     Then,  as  to  the  Miracles,  they 

were 
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were  as  good  judges  of  them^  as  any  men  could  be; 
one  sees  no  way,  in  wliicli  they  could  be  deceived 
about  them. — They  continued  a  length  of  time 
in  a  course  of  examining  evidence:  they  had  no 
temptations  to  deceive  themselves:  they  searched 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  heaid  prophecies  explained 
by  the  event.  And  it  seems  probable,  timt  they 
never  fixed  their  principles  of  action,  till  after  the 
Ascension  of  Christ:  and  then,  that  they  fixed  them 
upon  a  review  of  all  circumstances^  and  upon 
mature  reflection.  And,  supposing  the  very  first 
teachers  had  taken  error  for  truth,  yet  by  the  next 
set  the  error  would  have  been  detected.  The  Ikcts 
and  doctrines  had  nothing  to  make  them  accepted 
in  any  age^  but  Iheir  appearing  to  be  true;  and,  at 
first,  there  was  nothing  to  make  them  appear  true, 
but  their  being  true;  there  was  nothing  to  set  them 
off  in  false  colours. 

If  then  the  Gospel  could  not  have  been  preached 
by  those  who  thought  it  false;  and  if  those,  who 
preached  it,  could  judge  of  it  so  as  not  to  be  deceived* 
what  conclusion  can  we  draw,  but  that  the  Gospel 
is  irue'^? 

26.  But  it  may  be  said^  the  religion  of  Mo- 
bammed  spread  rapidly,  is  it  therefore  true? — we 
answer,  the  mere  spreading  of  a  Religion  does  not 
prove  its  truth,  if  it  is  spread  by  human  meaiui; 
or  by  any  means,  by  which  it  might  be  propagated^ 
supposing  it  fitlse. — The  Religion  of  Mohanimed^ 
we  are  told,  was  propagated  by  Arms ;  we  haf  e  no 
reason  to  think  success  by  arms  an  in&llible  proof 
of  the  Divine  approbation,  because  wickedness  has 
prosjjered  by  arms;  in  some  sense,  aB  events  ma^* 
be  referred  to  God's  government,  (tbe  Tyrant  is 
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his  scourge,  the  Fire  his  minister)  but  the  manner, 
in  which  such  reference  is  made,  must  be  explained 
when  we  hereafter  treat  of  Predestination. — As  to 
miracles,  the  Mohammedan  (eachers  did  not  pretend 
to  them;  except  in  the  delivery  of  the  Koran  to 
their  Prophet;  and,  with  reg-ard  to  that,  they  argue 
in  a  circle;  proving'  the  excellence  of  the  Komn, 
by  its  having  been  miraculously  delivered;  and  the 
miracle  of  its  delivery,  (which  was  in  private)  by 
the  excellence  of  the  Ko^an^• 

27.  Again,  some  sects  have  spread  rapidly  without 
force  of  arms''  ;  but  such  have  always  come  to  no- 
thing ere  long,  and,  whilst  they  subsisted,  might  be 
accounted  for;  by  an  enthusiastic  spirit,  favoured  by 
some  peculiar  incidents ;  or  in  some  other  human  way; 
particularly,  perhaps,  by  an  eager  desire  of  religious 
instruction  from  those,  who  had  taken  upon  them  the 
cliarge  of  giving  it,  but  who  were  settled  at  their 
ease,  and  had  turned  their  minds  to  other  objects, 
in  consequence,  probably,  of  some  growing  customs, 
which  had  prevented  their  ever  gaining  a  right  idea 
of  their  Duties.  For  the  mind  of  man  requires 
religious  nourishment;  and,  if  such  nourishment  be 
not  duly  administered,  an  appetite  is  excited  for 
it,  sometimes  one  so  strong,  as  to  take  any  food 
that  is  oficred,  rather  than  none.  The  account 
given  by  Pliny,  marks  a  great  calmness  and  so- 
briety and  virtue  and  piety  in  the  Christians  of  his 
time ;  and  a  perfect  freedom  from  enthusiasm ; 
indeed  we  may  .say,  in  general,  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  kept  diftusing  itself  equably  ; — though 

constantly, 

»  Professor  White's  Bampton  lectures  are  so  generally  read, 
that  it  ia  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  objection.  Any  one  might 
also  consult  Mr.  Bryant's  Treatise,  p,  188 — 203. 

^  Se«  Leland's  Viqw  of  Deistical  Writers,  Letter  14,  vol.  L 
p.  230,  Chubb  compares  the  spreading  of  Methtxiisni  to  tbe 
spreading  of  ChrisUanity. 
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constantly,  yet  quietly ;  it  kept  rising  from  the 
lower  ranks  to  the  higher;  and  gradually  found  its 
way  into  the  understandings  and  affections  of  the 
most  improved  and  eminent. 

Thus  we  may  answer  this  objection  ;  but  we  can 
do  more ;  we  can  turn  it  against  tlie  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  make  it  very  powerful.  To  think  of  the 
number  of  founders  of  Religions  pretending  to  divine 
authority,  of  those  who  have  professed  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah promised  to  the  Jews;  of  the  number  of  Law- 
givers, and  momIist«$,  who  have  figured  in  the 
world  for  a  time;  and  to  reflect  upon  the  manner, 
in  which  their  credit  has  declined  and  died  away, 
whilst  that  of  Jesos  has  flourished  in  the  most  im- 
proved countries^  and  seems  likely  to  be  more  flou- 
rishing hereafter  than  ever  it  has  been  hitherto  ;  is 
a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  other  arguments^ 
which  are  nrged  in  its  favour. — Professor^  Bullet 
has  set  this  matter  in  a  strong  light. 

28.  It  has  appeared,  that  tlie  subject  before  us 
is  very  extetisive,  and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to 
mark  the  extent  of  it,  as  far  as  can  easily  be  done- 
To  understand  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  well^ 
we  should  be  acquainted  with  matters  relating  to 
Heathens,  Jews,  and  Christians.^ — We  should  un- 
derstand  the  Heathen  religious  rites,  the  attach- 
inent  of  the  Heathens  to  their  Religion,  the  nature 
of  their  toleration;  therr  government,  and  their 
Laws,  written  and  unwritten;  their  opinions, 
and  sects. — With  regard  to  the  Jews,  we  should 
understand  their  History,  from  their  tirst  separation 
down  to  the  Destruction  of  their  Temple;  their 
dispersion,  and  settlements ;  and  their  notions,  re- 
ceived traditions,  and  expectations.  Of  Christian 
concerns  wc  should  also  have  a  knowledge ;  such  as 
Church-government,  assemblies,  ceremonies,  mo- 
rals, 

I  r,    140,  hy   Srtfbliury. 
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mis,  reputation.  All  which  we  cannot  understand 
without  knowing  the  views  of  the  Authorsj  who 
mention  those  subjects,  their  characters  and  con- 
ne.vions;  with  the  languages  in  which  they  wxite, 
to  which  may  be  added  Geography  and  Chronology, 
—The  extent  of  the  subject  is  here  mentioned,  in 
order  to  shew,  that  both  arguments  and  objections 
should  be  offered  with  modesty  and  diffidence,  when 
we  treat  of  it. 

sg.  The  uiility  of  studjing  this  subject  seems 
great.  The  arg^iment  from  facts  seems  likely  to 
weigh  more,  with  the  generahtyj  than  such  argu- 
ments as  depend  upon  criticism ;  or  than  those 
taken  from  the  obscurities  of  prophecy.  Besides, 
every  incident  makes  us  more  interested  in  the  cause 
of  Christianity;  and  a  series  of  interesting  events 
genemtes  in  our  minds  an  affection  for  our  religion. 
Andj  if  the  events  are  not  miraculousj  we  adopt 
them  with  the  less  hesitation :  we  liave  no  doubts 
or  scruples  about  believing  them;  and,  for  that  rea- 
son  J  they  have  a  greater  effect  upon  our  Hearts'". 

30.  Lastly,  we  should  distinguish  between  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  as  pnving  the  reality  of 

the 

*  lliese  thoughts  may  uppear  better  in  the  folio widg  order. 
The  utifiti/  of  studying  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  consists  in 
its  strength  ening  our  Faith,  and  interesting  our  Heart  a  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  Our  Faith  is  strengthened  by  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  as  a  proof  in  which  the  generality  readily  acquiesce. 
Miracles  and  Prophecies,  in  right  circumstances,  are  valid  proofs ; 
hut  they  amaze,  and,  having  heen  sometimes  feigned,  they  raise 
a  degree  of  doabt  or  perplexity ;  hut  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  seems  a  train  of  farts,  shewing  what  must  follow  from 
examining  the  evidences  of  Christianity:  of  facts  level  to  an 
ordinary  understanding. — Moreover,  nothing  could  interest  the 
heart  more  than  a  contmued  attention  to  this  tmm  of  facts :  if  a 
fictitious  fable  {fiv0oy  interests  us,  what  roust  the  History  of 
early  Christians  do  (allowances  made  for  the  times)  in  which 
factb  OCX  or  so  striking,  that  no  one  durst  insert  them  in  a  ficti* 
tiom  narrative. 
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Ihe  Gospel  miracles^  and  as  explaining  the  design^ 
of  God  ill  those  mimcles^  taking  their  reality  for 
granted: — The  distinction  has  been  made''  before^ 
but  we  had  not  then  seen  the  maonerj  in  which  the 
Christian  religion  was  proraulged.  We  can  now 
say.  If  we  had  only  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel 
to  render  the  mimcles  of  the  New^  Testament  cre- 
dible, if  the  records  of  those  testimonies,  which 
have  before  ^  been  produced^  had  perished ;  if  we 
had  only  received  a  plain  narrative  or  catalogue  of 
the  miracles^  we  should  have  sufficient  ground  far 
believing  them.  But,  if  we  have  proof  of  the  New 
Testament  miracles,  independent  of  the  Promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  then  we  can  say,  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospelj  or  the  conversion  of  the 
world  from  Idolatry^  was  the  final  cause  of  those 
miracles;  or,  that  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel 
explains  their  design  and  meaning. 

Butj  when  we  say,  that  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
the  design  of  God  to  convert  the  world  by  miracles, 
though  we  know  that  what  he  intends  must  be 
executed,  yet  we  need  not  conclude,  that  every 
miracle  compels  mechanically  the  assent  of  every 
man  ;  this  is  a  part  of  the  business,  which  we  do  not 
see  ;  we  know  not  how  God  influences  and  super- 
intends voluntary  actions ;  but  we  conceive,  in  ge- 
neral, in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  that  miracles 
do  convince,  or,  in  the  present  case,  convert ; — 
when  Alfred  founded  seminaries  of  Lrearning,  it 
was  natumi  for  those,  to  whom  nothing  had  been 
explained,  to  conclude,  that  the  final  cause  of  such 
foundations  was,  to  improve  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ; — we  conclude,  from  the  make  of  the  bones  in 
which  the  eye  is  placed,  that  the  final  cause  of  their 
formation  was,  to  protect  the  eye :  in  all  our  opi- 
nions of  this  sort,  thare  may  possibly  be  some  error, 

tticre 
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there  will  always  be  much  imperfection^  yet,  hti- 
raanly  speaking,  we  may  say,  they  are  well-grounded. 
The  design  of  God,  when  sufficiently  apparent, 
might  afibrd  us  a  motive  to  co-operate;  to  contri- 
bute towards  accomplishing  such  design; — as  mem- 
bers of  universities  might  be  helped  in  their  motives 
to  do  their  duty,  by  attending  to  the  design  of  Al- 
fred. Yet  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  take  for 
granted^  that  we  are  ccrtainlj/  executing  the  plans  of 
the  Supreme  Being;  it  is  like  presuming  to  know 
the  mind  of  the  Lord,  and  fancying  that  we  have 
been  his  Counsellors  ; — but  all  well-grounded  opi- 
nions concerning  final  causes^  are  toundattons  of 
good  sentiments  and  principles ;  and  those  arising 
from  studying  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  must 
greatly  strengthen  our  Christian  Faith,  and  eoliven 
our  devout  aaections* 
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CHAR  XIX. 


OF    THE    NEED   WHICH    MEN    HAVE   OF    REVELATION, 


1 .  If  we  look  back  to  the  short  Analysis  of  proofs 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  contained  in  the  12th 
Chapter,  we  slmll  perceive^  that  tlie  last  proof 
is  the  need  which  men  hadj  and  still  have,  of  Re- 
velation, I  have  classed  it  as  an  external  proof; 
Bishop  Gibson  (near  the  end  of  his  second  pastoral 
Letter)  mentions  it  as  an  internal  one.  I  presume 
this  diHerence  is  not  important.  We  have  before 
us  a  spiritual  disease,  and  its  remedy;  if  our  views 
are  fixed  upon  the  disease,  and  the  proof  occurs  to 
our  mind,  we  shall  conceive  it  to  be  external  \  if 
our  views  are  fixed  upon  the  nature  of  the  remedy, 
that  remedy  being  inherent  in  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, we  shall  estimate  the  proof  as  internal. 

To  whatever  class  our  present  argument  may  be- 
long, it  is  one,  which  should  be  used  with  modesty 
and  caution ;  the  danger  is,  lest,  while  we  say  men 
have  need  of  Revelation,  and  therefore  Gud  gave 
itj  we  should  fancy  ourselves  in  the  place  of  God, 
and  able  to  judge  of  his  plans  and  designs.  It  is 
presumption  in  us  to  say,  God  determined  not  to 
allow  this  evil,  God  provided  this  remedy :  we 
must  not  say  any  things  which  implies  blame  in  God, 
either  for  leaving  men  at  any  time  to  their  natumi 
faculties,  or  for  supplying  them  with  supernatural 
helps  ;  as  we  know  not  the  reasons,  on  which  infi- 
nite wisdom  interferes  with  general  Laws,  or  suf- 
fers them  to  take  their  course. — Nor,  when  we  are 
most  inclined  to  conclude,  that  God  provides  a  re- 
medy 
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medy  for  an  evil,  must  we  affirin,  that  he  forces 
that  remedy  on  those  who  want  it^  or  that  he  does 
nothing  extraordinary,  in  order  to  gain  it  acceptance. 
When  we  see  moral  improvement  actually  take 
place,  in  such  a  manner  that  we  judge  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  Gospel,  we  may  then  think  our- 
selves more  secure:  but  here  again  some  diffidence 
is  necessary :  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences, 
and  in  various  regulations  of  social  intercourse, 
might  possibly  bring  on  improvements  in  manners ; 
though  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  in  any  Christian  country,  even  arts, 
sciences,  and  Laws  may  have  owed  their  improve- 
ments to  Christianity; — candour,  gentleness,  a 
peaceful  spirit,  would  naturally  encoumge  industry 
and  ingenuity,  as  welt  as  every  kind  of  useful  re- 
gulation; and  nothing  could  promote  such  a  dis- 
position more  than  the  Christian  Religion, 

Though  Dn  Powell  seems  to  have  intended  to 
make  a  set  of  discourses  for  the  instruction  of  the 
younger  students  in  Divinity,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  treated  this  subject:  but  many  eminent 
writers  have' :  and  the  Fotinder  of  this  Lecture  has 
particularly  mentioned  it,  as  one  of  the  subjects 
which  he  wishes  to  have  insisted  on. 

2.  But,  though  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  of 
putting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
yet  we  can  never  be  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  which  seem  to  throw  light  on  our  subject, 
nor  with  the  nature  and  tendency  of  mere  Philosophy, 
or  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  Let  us  therefore 
treat  our  subject  in  this  simple  way  :  let  us  enu- 
merate the  faults  and  defects  of  Religion  and  mo- 
lality among  the  Heathens;  and  afterwards  consider 

the 

•  Bisbop  Butler,  Bishop  Gibson  (2d  Piisl,  Ltlter.)  liibhop 
Law,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  See  Loikc  and  Whith^  inenUotied, 
Leland,  p,  ^1.  vol,  I,  nut  to  mention  foreigners,  or  uncicnt&. 
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the  tendency  oiPhUosphy,  and  also  of  the  Christian 
ReligtoUi  to  correct  those  faults^  and  supply  those 
defects ;  this  will  not  be  putting  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  God,  or  judging  how  far  the  same  good 
ends  might  be  answered  by  other  means ;  how  fiu* 
God  has  intended  to  control  the  choice  of  man^ 
by  causing  the  Christian  Religion  to  be  professed 
as  it  is;  nor  how  far  the  improvements^  which  have 
taken  place,  are  owng  to  Christianity ;  that  is,  bow 
far  it  has  actually  remedied  those  evils,  which  it  has 
a  tendency  to  remedy. — Such  diffidence  will  not  stifle 
our  religious  gratitude: — in  all  cases,  when  we 
have  received  good  from  any  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence, we  ought  to  dwell  on  the  particulars; 
such  reflection  will  generate  gratitude,  though  we 
do  not  peremptorily  determine  the  designs  of  God 
in  every  particular: — nay,  when  we  have  suffered 
by  any  Dispensation,  if  we  reflect  on  particulars 
with  a  pious  mind,  the  unfavourable  events  will 
generate  humility,  and  other  good  sentiments  ;  but 
this  by  the  way:  when  we  see  evils,  which  Chris- 
tianity has  a  tendency  to  remedy,  and  which  it 
seems  to  have  remedied  in  part,  though  we  cannot 
draw  our  conclusion  as  in  a  mathematical  Demon- 
stration, yet  we  may  reasonably  establish  a  strong 
probable  presumption  in  its  fkvour ;  nay,  one  as 
strong  as  those,  which  we  think  it  prudent  to  act 
from,  in  many  important  worldly  concerns:  and 
one  therefore,  from  which  we  may  reasonably  act 
in  the  concerns  of  religion, 

3.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the 
evils  and  defects,  which  Christianity  had  a  tendency 
to  remedy,  it  will  be  proper  to  conceive  in  our 
minds  how  men  fnight  possibly  have  improved,  or 
continued  in  ignorance  and  Barbarism,  wUhout  Re- 
velation: such  conceptions  will  afford  us  a  kind  of 
Standard^  to  which  we  may  refer  any  actual  faults 

and 
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and   defects,   and  by  which  we  nia)%  as  it  were, 
measure  tlieir  quantity/  or  degree. 

If  man    had  no  guidance  from  Revelation,  lie 
must  guide  himself  by  experience ;  by  making  a  va- 
riety  of  trials,    his   knowledge  of  good   and   evil 
would  gradually  improve^  as  would  his   facility  of 
doing  things  beneficial :   what  a  man  has  consumed 
a  long  time  in  acquiring^   he  may  often  *  commu- 
nicate in  a  short  time  ;  and  this  extends  to  practical 
arts  in  some  degree: — and^  as  morality   is  nothing 
but  a  set  of  rules,  adapted  to  promote  happiness, 
social  and  private,  established  and  recognized  Uv  the 
moral  sense ;  and^  as  these   rules  must  arise  from 
experience^  the   observation   must    extend  to  mo- 
rality.    The  constitution  of  our  nature^  with  reg-ard 
to  habits,   must  help  tbruard  improvement,   both  in 
tilings  natural  and  moral;    for,  as  arts  and  mond 
duties  grow  easier  by  becoming   habitual,  the  fa- 
culties of  body  and  mind  can  enter  upon  new  fieldg  1 
of  action,  and  multiply  the  objects,   on  which  they 
may  exercise  themselves,  as  well  as  increase  their ' 
own    efficacy   by    such    exercise.     Particularly,    itj 
seems  as  if  Industri/  and  Temperance  might  receive 
gradual  improvements  by  an  attentive  experience;, 
and  these  are  the  two  virtues  chiefly  iostrumental  1 
in  improving  mankind ;    industry  creating  new  en- 
joyments,    and    temperance    refining    them,    and 
drawing  men  gradually  from  the  more  gross  and 
vulgar,  to  the  more  pure  and  noble.     It  is  scarce 
needful  to  say,   that,    under   Industry^    is  included 
application  of  the  mind;  and  the  mind,  when  sim- 
ple,  sincere,  aud  calm,  yet  active  and  persevering, , 
can  invent,  multiply,   vary,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
regulate,    embellish,  improve   means   of  happiness 
without  end.     And,  by  supposing  men,  as  they  thus 
advance,  to  refer  every  thing  tTiey  observe,  to  tlie 

great 
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great  First  Cause,  we  may  conceive  them  gradually 
to  acquire  competent  notions  of  Religion. 

4.  Let  us  now  take  a  difierent  view^  and  consi- 
der how  mankind^  destitute  of  Revetationj  might 
get  confirmed  in  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  (lepra- 
vity, — Mere  inexperience,  or  ignorance  of  good 
and  evil,  does  not  strike  our  moral  faculty  so  as  to 
excite  disapprobation  or  abhorrence;  but,  if  men 
were  in  such  a  state,  and  did  not  improve^  they 
would  get  into  a  state,  which  would  be  worse: — 
they  must  have  some  gratifications,  and  they  would 
be  apt  to  seize  upon  the  most  obvious,  which  are 
the  lowest.  There  are  more  ways  of  getting  wrong, 
than  of  keeping  right;  there  are  two  vicious  ex- 
tremes to  one  virtuous  mean.  Men  slide  into  vice 
without  eflbrt^  but  do  not  recover  themselves  with- 
out strong  exertions.  Ignorance,  when  men  give 
themselves  up  to  it^  will  confine  tliem  to  animate 
groveling  indulgences ;  and  animal  gratifications 
will  lessen  the  pleasure  of  instruction,  or  give  a  dis- 
gust for  mental  application.  Habits  have  here  too 
Iheir  influence,  and  serve  to  fix  and  settle  men  in 
depravity  :  persons  so  situated  soon  lose  all  sense  of 
any  thing  above  their  own  state^  all  consciousness 
of  the  slavery  to  vice,  under  which  they  labour ; 
succeeding  generations  inherit  savage  manners^  with- 
out any  idea  of  their  being  avoidable,  or  out  of 
the  natural  course  of  things. — The  principal  facul- 
liesj  which  distiiif^uish  men  from  Brutes,  are  un- 
known, or  little  attended  to ;  Science,  though 
within  reach,  is  hid,  and  not  thought  of;  enjoy- 
ments of  the  noblest  sort,  4ike  gems  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  lie  neglected,  though  it  is  always 
possible  to  procure  and  polish  them:  the  Supreme 
Being,  appearing  only  as  the  cause  of  evils,  which 
no  one  endeavours  to  remedy,  is  an  object  of  terror^ 

if 
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if  not  of  hatred :  rational  and  affectionate  worship  of 
him  never  once  occur§  to  the  mind* 

5-  There  is  one  thinj^,  relating  to  this  state  of 
depravity,  which  seems  to  reqnire  being  mentioned 
separately;  and  that  is,  thai  man,  in  such  a  state, 
must  be  conceived  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  God. 
—Man  is  accountable  for  his  actions;  God  is  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  ;^ — our  being  given  up  to  a 
reprobate  mind,  or  depraved  affections  and  vicious 
habits,  does  not  exempt  us  horn  punishment ;  these 
are  truths,  but  need  not  now  be  proved;  the  men- 
tion of  them  seems  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  a  de- 
scription of  a  stale  of  depravity  ;  the  proof  should 
be  otferedj  when  it  can  be  insisted  on,  and  treated 
at  large.  Yet  this  may  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
taking  notice  of  ilie  expression,  the  displeasure  of 
God^  as  it  is  one,  which  has  occasioned  dispute^  and 
is  much  more  philosophical  than  at  first  it  may 
seem  to  be,  and  as  the  apprehension  of  punishment 
makes  a  considerable  part  of  our  present  subject. 
The  ancient  heathen  Philosophers  seem  to  have 
held^  that  the  Gods  were"  incapable  of  anger,  or 
of  hurting  any  one;  and  our  Church  holds,  in  its 
first  Article,  that  God  is  without  passions ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Lactantius''  endeavours  to  prove^  that 
God  is  angry,  literally  speaking.     Origen%  in  his 

fourth 

•  See  Cic.  de  Off.  Lib.  iii.  Sect.  28,  29-  Edit.  Pearce,  In 
Sect.  28,  he  seems  only  to  speak  in  the  cbiiracter  of  an  Objector; 
but  in  Sect.  2iJ,  his  reasoning  imphes  what  is  here  ailirmed.  In 
Sect.  28,  the  notion,  that  Jupiter  is  never  angry,  appears  to  have 
been  common  to  all  Philosophers. 

"*  De  Ir4.     See  also  Theophilus  of  Antioch* 

^  See  Spencers  Index^  *'  Dei  Ira"*  or  p.  211.  Spencer's 
Edition. 

ay tojmtr   'jrai^virw  to*?    ra    rotraSc  ttai  TOia^c  ^f^apTujnocriw.      W6 
cull  it  the  Anger  of  God,  but  we  do  not  say,  that  it  is  any  passion 
of  his,  but  a  sometfiiftg  used  for  the  purposes  of  discipline,   w 
Uie  more  levcre  kind  of  methods  are  to  be  used  against  gre« 
offenders. 
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fourth  Book  against  Celsus^,  gives  a  sensible  ac- 
count of  the  matter; — but  what  I  would  princi- 
pally observe  hy  that^  when  we  speak  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God^  we  do  not  undertake  to  determine 
what  is  really  the  nature  of  that  displeasure  in 
the  Divine  mind^  but  only  to  describe  it^  as  nearly 
as  we  are  able,  by  comparison  with  what  we  know 
and  obsejTe  amongst  ourselves.  That  is  ascribed 
to  displeasure  in  God,  which  would  be  the  effect  of 
displeasure  in  man.  And  this  is  the  case  with  every 
quality  of  the  Divine  Nature;  Knowledge^  Power, 
goodness,  prescience^  Willj  and  so  forth ;  we  do 
not  know^  w  hat  these  are  in  themselves^  but,  when 
certain  effects  would  be  ascribed  to  them  respectively 
in  man,  theUj  if  the  effects  are  from  God,  we 
ascribe  them  to  similar  causes  in  the  divine  mind. 
The  displeasure  of  God  then  means  only  the  cause, 
in  the  Divine  mind,  of  those  effects,  which,  if  they 
came  from  man,  would  be  attributed  to  displeasure. 
According  to  this,  the  Heathens  were  right  in  not 
allowing  men  to  take  for  granted  anger  in  the 
Divine  mind,  exactly  of  the  same  sort  with  human 
anger;  and  wrong  in  concluding,  that  no  effects 
were  to  be  expected  similar  to  the  effects  of  anger 
in  man.  Lactantius  was  right  in  maintaining  the 
reality  of  such  effects;  but  wrong,  seemingly,  in 
taking  for  granted,  that  punishment  must  imply 
wrath  of  God  in  a  literal  sense,  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  with  anger  in  man. — Origen  was  right,  both 
as  to  diffidence  about  the  Nature  of  Displeasure  in 
the  Divine  mind,  and  as  to  the  reality  and  certainty 
of  its  effects. 

There  might  be  intermediate  degrees  of  im- 
provement or  depravity,  between  the  two  extremes, 
described  in  Sect.3  and  4. 

6.  We  may  now  proceed  to  enumerate'*  the 
faults  and  defects  of  Religion  amongst  the  Heathens ; 

after 

*  AcconliDg  to  Sect  2,  of  this  Chapter. 
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after  which^  we  will  consider  the  tendency  of  the 
Christian  Religion  to  remedy  them. 

The  Heathens  certfiiiily  ran  into  many  important  - 
errors^  with  reg-ard  to  Religion  and  Morals. 

They  practised  openly  many  vices, 
I         They  had  not   sufficient  ground  to  expect  re- 
f    mission  of  punishment. 

They  had  not  a  provision  for  the  religious  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  People;  of  the  generality 
of  mankind. 

We  have  already  seen  something  of  Heathen 
Errors,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  Chapter. 
All  Idolatry  is  a  capital  error :  and  all  worship  of 
Demons,  Heavenly  bodies,  Brutes,  departed  He- 
roes. Impurity  in  religious  rites>  and  human  sa- 
crifices, are  built  on  error.  And^  even  when  (he 
Heatliens  thought  of  a  Deity  independently  of  mat* 
ter,  they  ran  into  various  errors  concerning  his 
Attributes,  and  his  Government:  not  all  into  the 
same  error,  but  each  error  wanted  correcting,  who- 
ever professed  it. 

They  erred  ako  concerning  the  nature  of  the^ 
soul,  and  its  immortality;  and  a  future  judgment;^ 
indeed  any  defect  in  them^  taken  collectively^  might 
be  reckoned  here^  as  well  as  any  error  held  by  a  - 
part,  such  as  that  concerning  Fate,  or  that  relating 
to  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

7,  The  Heathens  ran,  without  scruple,  into  the  ] 
commission  of  many  Vices:  such  we  may  reckon 
Revenge,  enslaving  Captives,  exposing  children,. 
Suicide;  community  of  wives,  fornication,  Sodomy, 
Abortion*,  Incest, — This  might  be  in  part  owing 
to  error,  but  moral  errors,  by  which  the  Heathens 
were  induced  to  commit  any  vices^  may  be  men- 
tioned here, 

8,  That, 


*  See   Bishop  Gibson  s   second    pastoral  Letter.     Grottus  ua 
Rom,  i*  26^  6cc, 
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8.  That  they  had  no  sufficient  ground  to  expect 
remission  of  punishment,  will  appear  more  particu- 
larly hereafter.  Their  Lustrations  or  expiatory  sa- 
crifices^ iXacTTJcaj  shewed  their  want  of  such  a  thing. 

9.  That  they  made  no  provision  for  the  People, 
as  to  religious  instruction,  seems  also  evident :  we 
are  so  accustomed  to  have  the  People  taught  the 
Truths  of  Religion^  in  consequence  of  a  provision 
made  by  legislative  authority,  that  we  have  no  idea 
of  their  being  wholly  neglected  ;  of  their  seeking 
for  religious  instruction  in  vain:  the  whole  number 
of  teachers  of  Duties  was  so  ^  small,  that,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  evenly  dispersed,  and  every  man 
to  have  liberty  of  attending  themj  it  would  asto- 
nish any  one  to  calculate  the  distance,  upon  an 
average,  to  which  a  person  must  go,  in  order  to  be 
instructed; — then,  only  the  rick  were  instructed 
by  any  Philosophers,  and  Philosophers  were  not 
looked  upon,  like  our  Clergy,  as  under  obligation 
to  practise  what  they  taught;  to  set  any  example: 
moreover,  there  was  no  unity  of  Doctrine  amongst 
them,  no  System.  In  the  Temples,  there  were  no 
Instructions  or  exhortations  whatsoever:  nor  was 
there  any  Book  corresponding  to  our  Bible,  con- 
taining precepts,  hymns,  narrations,  which  the 
people  might  peruse  and  think  of,  at  any  hours 
which  they  chose  to  dedicate  to  Religion,  No 
authority  of  any  kind  seems  to  have  so  much  as 
attempted  any  plan  for  the  information  of  the 
People,  relative  to  the  Interests  of  another  Life, 

10.  This  enumeration  of  evils  and  defects  may 
be  sufficient:  but,  before  we  speak  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Christian  Religion  to  remedy  them,  we 
should  reflect  upon  them,  and  consider  how  un- 
likely they  were  to  be  remedied  without  revelation  ; 
by  mere  Philosophy. 

11.  Mere 

^  Bishop  Gibsnn,  ih. 
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M.  Mere  Philosophers  would  find  it  a  diffictdt 
and  dangerotis  task  to  convince  men  of  moral  an 
religious  Errors ;  dangerotis   even  to  the   poblic. 
The  task  would    be    difficult,    because    moral   and 
religious    opinions  are   particularly  abstruse*,     I 
is  much  more   likely,  that  men  should  rectify  a 
erroneous  notion  about  a  Rainbow,  or  about  Vor*^ 
tices^  than    about  things   so  liable  to   cavil  and 
sophistry,  as  some  parts  of  morals  and  Religion; 
and  so  nearly  affecting  conduct,  about  which  men 
are  apt  to  be  sore.     Moreover,  men  are  most  strongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  what  they  reverence ;  they^ 
are  the  least  apt  to  question  what  they  much  respect 
The  attachment  of  such  men  as  the  younger  Pliny 
and  the  Emperor  Julian  to  Idolatry^  is  a  phaeno 
men  on  well  worth  mentioning  repeatedly. 

The  task  would  be  dangerous  to  the  public,  per 
haps  sometimes  to  Philosophers  themselves,  because, 
when  you  take  away   men's  moral  and  religious 
principles^  you  cannot  immediately  substitute  others 
in  their  room,  with  all  the  strength  of  habits^  sen- 
timents, affections^  and  moral    sense^  which    have 
had  a  gradual  increase:   and  any  virtue  is  belter 
than  none;  the  worst  Religion  is  better  than  a 
want''  of  Religion.     The  virtue  of  a  Savage,  for 
instance,  is  chiefly  military,  or  intimately  connectc  " 
with  military;  convince  him,  at  once^  that  he  oughl 
not  to  glory  in  his  military  exploits,  or  boast  the 
number  of  his  scalps,  and  you  leave  him  unprin^ 
cipled, — Nay,  1  know  not  %vhether  suddenly  extir* 
pating  the  notion,   that  children   may  be  exposed^] 
if  they  are  likely  to  become  disgraceful  or  burthen- 
some  to  the  state,  might  not  have  endangered,  at] 
some  times,  the  love  of  Country,  or  the  spirit  ofi 

Patriotism*] 


*  Dr.  Ralgiiy*  Charge  V.  p,  258,  8vo. 
*•  KpiI's  Astronomy,  Index  ;  or  p,  ^01 , 
«=  Dt,  Balgiiv,  Charged',  p, '2j8,  8vo. 
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Patriotism,  If  you  lake  away  en  old  Pillar,  and 
are  not  very  expert  at  substituting*  a  new  one,  the 
whole  fabric  comes  down.  And,  as  to  Religion, 
such  wise  inen  as  Socrates  and  Cicero,  you  will  say, 
might  have  deslroyed  Idolatry  ;  they  did  not ;  but 
sujipose  them  to  have  done  it^  by  reasoning-  and 
ridicule,  and  you  must  conceive  the  peo])le,  at 
that  time,  irrelig^ious ;  all  those  sentiments  thrown 
into  confusion,  which  had  for  their  object  superior 
Beings,  as  the  protectors,  benefactors,  judges,  re- 
warders,  punishers  of  mankind**.  If,  indeed,  some- 
thing rational  could  be  imniediately  substituted, 
the  change  would  be  for  the  better;  but  Philoso- 
phers would  get  into  disputes  and  contnJveFsies; 
and  these  being  very  intricate,  would  only  serve 
to  fill  the  minds  of  men  with  doubts,  and  painful 
perplexity, 

12.  Now,  as  to  Vices,  there  is  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  wron;^  practical  opinions,  and  vices; 
the  word  sentiment  stands  sometimes  for  opinirm, 
and  sometimes  for  that  feeling,  which  immediately 
impels  to  action ;  and  is  considered  as  a  part  of 
active  virtue  or  vice.  But  our  business  now  is,  to 
consider  how  unequal  mere  Philosophy  is  to  make 
men  abhor  and  forsake  their  vices,  when  acknow- 
ledged''as  such.  Indeed,  supposing  moral  errors 
rectified,  then  all  vices  would  be  acknowledged  as 
Tices.  Now,  to  conquer  vicious  habits,  requires 
very  great  force;  greater  than  philosophy  can  boast. 
Men,  sunk  in  brutal  sensnahty  and  indolence,  con- 
tract an  insensibility  about  excelling,  and  a  disgust 

or 

*  Tht  %€nUmtni$  are  much  the  Mme^  though  ihit  ohjiclM  arfl 
different;  Gods  are  always  superior*  iavisihle,  powerful,  rewarckm, 
pcmishers,  ^c. 

«  Men  may  commit  vices  ihroogh  wroag  opinion-^,  iifrt  nc- 
cotmtiiig  them  vices ;  cofrecting  these  would  be  ruthf»r  rorrrrtrng 
frrori  than  vices. 
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or  contempt  for  instruction,  and  for  all  refined 
pleasure.  It  is  only  some  great  shock,  some  power- 
ful caustic,  which  can  rouse  them  from  their 
stupidity.  And,  if  they  for  a  while  attempt  to 
practise  some  human  virtues,  they  are  apt  to  relapse 
into  their  former  brutality :  the  proverb  mentioned 
by  St.  Peter*  is  but  too  often  applicable,  and  has 
probably  been  introduced  by  some  idea  of  the  low- 
ness  of  men*8  sensuality:  *^  The  Dog  is  returned 
to  his  own  vomit  again  ;  and  the  Sow  that  was 
washed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire/ *  The  Truth 
of  this  can  only  appear  by  experience. 

To  forsake  vice  must  imply  to  embrace  Virtue; 
to  bring  the  moral  sense  to  approve  things  really 
excellent^',  and  disapprove  things  really  base  and 
pernicious.  But,  I  apprehend,  our  mom!  sense  is 
generated  by  degrees;  and  therefore  if  you  could 
weaken  men's  attachment  to  certain  indulgences, 
you  could  not  immediately  make  them  love  what 
you  set  before  them  as  virtues;  nor,  in  like  manner, 
could  you  at  once  make  them  abhor  and  detest 
what  you  set  before  them  as  vices.  To  do  this, 
requu'es  some  influence  more  than  natural :  mere 
man,  if  he  takes  to  pieces  the  moral  sense,  canntit 
immediately  new  tashion  it,  and  give  it  its  usual 
energy. 

When  any  men  have  persuaded  themselves,  or 
have  taken  for  granted,  that  Philosophy  might 
reform  men's  manners,  they  have  probably  taken 
detached  expressions  of  Philosophers,  without  com- 
paring them  with  others  of  a  difterent  tendency; — 
these  expressions,  say  they,  must,  if  duly  attended 
to,  make  men  love  virtue,  hope  for  a  future  state, 
&c,— here,  because  they  pay  no  reg-ard  to  opposite 
passages,  they  take  for  granted  no  one  else  will; — 
but  the  persons  in   question  would  be  suspended 
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between  opponle  aathorilies:  bowerer  ^resit  one 
authority  nmjr  be,  another  equally  great  may  de- 
stroy ail  its  eflkmcy:  and  il  reqaires  as  niacfa 
strength  of  mind^  or  nearly^  to  determine  amidst 
contending  arguments^  as  to  invent  the  troth  ori- 
^nally. — Perhaps  no  sect  affirmed  the  reality  of  a 
niture  ^tate  «o  positively  as  the  Epicareaas  denied  it. 
But,  in  forsdiing  vices,  the  Heatliens  had  not 
only  banian  anthorities  to  reconcile^  bat  dirine. — 
Gods  might  protect  virtues,  but  Gods  also  pro- 
tected vices;  if  men  were  to  be  induced  to  hold  in 
low  esteem  the  divine  protection  given  to  vices,  it 
could  not  well  fail  but  they  must  esteem  lightly 
also  the  divine  protection  given  to  virtues. — So  that 
the  protection  of  the  Gods  would  come  to  be  of 
little  weight  in  moral  deliberations. 

How  ikr  Philosophy  is  likely  to  make  men  for- 
sake tbetr  vices^  seems  to  have  been  tried  in  tbe 
Augustan  Age.  Had  the  Christian  Religion  been 
published  in  an  unimproved  age,  or  amongst  EUr- 
barians%  it  might  have  been  urged,  that  it  was 
needless,  for  that  improvements  in  other  things 
would  have  brought  on  improvements  in  manners: 
but  when,  amidst  all  the  refinements  of  the  Augustan 
a^,  the  Religion  was  ldolatr)%  with  many  vicious 
rites ;  and  the  manners  were  such  as  Horace  and 
St.  Paul'*  describe  them,  there  was  litUe  to  be 
hoped  for  without  some  supernatural  aid. — About 
eiffht  years  ago  (Nov.  7,  178U)  Dr.  Cooke\  Provost 
of  King^s  College,  made  a  remark  to  me,  in  con- 
ver^tion,  which  may  shew,  that  as  much  was  to 
be  ejq>ected  from  the  Augustan  age  as  from  any. 
The  knowledge  of  the  whole  world,  which  had  been 
collected  in  preceding  ages,  is  to  be  found,  he 
said^  in  the  Roman  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.   All 
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the  Philosophy  in  Cicero  (particularly  the  Grecian;) 
all  the  general  and    idea!    beauty   and   perfectionj 
(these   ere   mi/  words)    in   Virgil;    all  the    activej 
life  in  Homce,     I  probably  do  not  do  justice  to  the! 
observation;  but    if,    with    these    advantages,    the] 
Augustan  age  did  not  hinder  men  from  being  ex- 
tremely vicious,  it  *!;eems  as  if  we  might  fairly  con-| 
elude,  that  mere  Philosophy  is  unequal  to  the  workj 
—This   is  not  denying  the  possibility   of  greaterj 
effects  arising  from  Philosophy ;  that  has  been  al-j 
lowed  in  Section  3d;  it  is  only  reasoning,  by  analogyJ 
from  what  has  been  tried  and  observed  ;  but  then  it] 
IS  on  such  reasoning  as  this,  that  all   our  hopes, 
expectations^    undertakings,    must   in   human   life  J 
be  founded. 

13.    The   next  thing   to   be  observed    is,    that' 
Philosophy    is  incapable  of  ensuring  refnission  of 
Punishment.     Men   cannot  be  made  secure  as  to 
this  point,  without  some  particular  declaration  from 
Heaven  :  remission  must  depend  on  the  will  of  the 
Judge  or  Sovereign;  and  he  only  can  declare  his 
own  purposes.     If  we  attempt  to  judge  from  what 
we   behold,  by  analogy^  we  s^hall   find  difficulty  in] 
determining,  that  God  will  forgive;  will  God  nevei 
punish,  except  when  punishment  will  promote  thej 
reformation  of  the  Oflender?    yes;    we  suffer  for] 
intemperance,  after  we  have"*   ceased  to  be  intern^ 
perale :  this  could  not  be,  if  every  mm\  was  cerlainljl 
to  be  forgiven,  who  did  not  want  reformation. — 'j 
Will  God   forgive   because  he  is    good?    then  hel 
would  never  punish;  for  he  is  always  good,     Pu- 
nijshmentj,  in   eveiy  instance,   answers   the  end  ot\ 
publishing  the  displeasure  of  God  against  sinful  con- 
duct; and  shews  his  mode  of  restraining  it. 

14.  Philosophy 

Dr.  Powells  3(1  Charge.  LcfanH  *jn  Loid  Uerbert  of  Cher- 
huryt  4th  I  ni verbal  Principle  of  ReJigion.  My  Poem  on 
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14.  Philosf>phy  is,  moreover,  unlikely  to  provide 
eflfectual  means  of  promotinff  right  conduct  in  the 
generality  of  the  People, — Right  conduct  must  be 
produced  by  riglit  speculative  principles  or  doc- 
trines^ and  by  good  practical  aids  and  expedients. 
Now,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  ordinary  men 
can  examine  into  the  grounds  of  all  the  notions  they 
act  from;  they^  must  take  their  opinions  partly 
upon  the  authority  of  others:  they  may  form  some 
judgment  of  the  compai^tive  merit  of  ditilerent 
doctrines,  but  a  very  imperfect  one:  they  must 
proceed,  in  a  good  measure,  according  to  their 
opinions  of  the  Persons,  from  whom  they  receive 
advice:  the  People  have  very  little  intercourse  with 
Phibsophers;  it  is  only  the  wealthy,  that  have  that 
privilege:  and  Philosophers,  separate  and  disunited^ 
want  influence,  at  least  to  occasion  any  thing  of  an 
uniformity;  and  yet  uniformity  is  one  chief  thing, 
which  make^  good  principles  readily  accepted^  and 
good  moral  expedients  effectual— There  is  another 
thing;  no  Devotion  can  arise  from  doubt :  that  is^ 
from  fluctuating  opinions :  not  even  private  devo- 
tion, much  less  social:  a  man  must  have  some  set- 
tled religious  notions,  which  shall  be  taken  for  true, 
ere  his  devout  affections  will  have  any  force  or 
fervour*  Doubt  may  arise,  either  from  the  ab- 
struseness  of  a  doctrine,  or  from  its  being  much 
disputed ;  and  it  is  not  likely^  that  Philosophers 
should  furnish  settled  notions,  in  which  the  mind 
nf  the  religious  man  would  acquiesce:  they  have 
been  too  ignorant,  to  be  free  from  grounds  of  doubt, 
each  in  his  own  mind;  too  much  divided,  to  join 
their  influence:  too  weak  to  enforce.— They  seem 
to  have  had  a  consciousness  of  something  of  this 
sort,    by  the  many  expressions  they  have  thrown 
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out,  in  the  way  of*  wishing  for  some  Revelation, 
or  of  having  recourse  to  some  heavenly  instruction, 

But,  supposing  Philosophers  willing  to  teach  the 
People,  and  even  to  teach  llie  same  things  yet  the 
kind  of  instruction  they  would  nalu rally  use,  would 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  ineffectual;  it  would  be  too 
speculative,  abstmcted,  delicate,  profound:  it  would 
not  enlighten  a  common  understanding,  much  less 
warm  the  heart. 

Particularly,  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  Phi- 
losophers would  chiefly  ground  their  exhortations 
on  ??jom/ principles;  whereas  rfZ/gfiows  principles  are 
by  much  the  best  adapted  to  influence  the  gene- 
rality; as  being  most  simple,  most  strong,  an^  most 
nearly  allied  to  those  principles,  on  which  ordinary 
persons  act  habitually  in  common  life.  I  am  not 
certain  how  far  any  Philosopher  has  ever  taught 
Virtue  upon  religious  motives:  pleasing  the  Gods 
by  sacrifices  has  been  common^  and  so  has  averting 
their  anger;  but  a  Lustration  is  a  different  thing 
from  a  course  of  Virtue*^If  we  would  have  a  more 
particular  conception  of  this  matter,  we  must  dis^ 
tinguish  Virtue  from  Religion,  and  compare  the 
efficacy  of  one  with  that  of  the  other.  He  who 
performs  his  duties  from  any  principle,  which  ex- 
tends not  beyond  mankind,  acts  from  motives  of 
Virtue,  whether  lie  speaks  of  Rectitude,  Honour, 
Benevolence,  Prudence,  moral  sense,  the  general 
goodj  the  Law  of  Nature,  or  the  fitness  of  things: 
he  who  performs  his  duties  from  any  view  to  God, 
to  pleasing  him,  gaining  rewards  from  him,  or 
avoiding  his  displeasure,  acts  from  motives  of  Re- 
ligion.  These  latter  set  of  motives  seem,  in  the 
first  place,  more  intelligible  than  the  former; — I 
think  it  is  evident,  that  a  person,  who  attempted  to 

act 
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act  from  the  moral  motives  just  now  recited,  would 
get  into  a  great  deal  more  intricacy  and  perplexity^ 
thau  one,  who  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  how 
he  should  please  or  displease  a  single  Personage. — 
In  the  next  place,  moral  motives  seem  much  more 
easy  to  be  evaded  than  Omniscience  or  Omnipre- 
sence. And  thirdly  J  moral  motives  must  act  much 
less  forcibly,  when  any  difficulties  arise,  or  strong 
temptations  occur^  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
than  the  firm  expectation  of  rewards  or  punish- 
ments, unbounded  in  their  intensity  and  duration: 
— all  this  more  especially  in  the  case  of  persons  of 
more  ordinary  and  contracted  apprehensions. — 
Moreover  J  religious  principles  do  not  preclude 
moral  ones;  on  the  contrary,  religious  affections 
strengthen  love  of  merited  praise^  sense  of  honour, 
beauty,  harmony,  enlarged  prudence ;  and  they 
tend  to  refine  Benevolence :  which,  of  itself,  may 
suffice  to  shew  the  weakness  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's'' 
objections  to  religious  motives. 

15,  But  right  conduct  among  the  People  de- 
pends, not  only  on  right  opinions,  notions,  doctrines; 
but  also  upon  good  practical  aids  and  expedients. 
1  conceive  the  chief  of  these  to  be  Religious  Society , 
or  men's  being  united  in  religious  worship,  and  in 
receiving  instruction  ;  and  in  a  course  of  discipline  ; 
the  nature  and  ends  of  religious  society  will  be 
considered  in  our  third  Book,  but  we  are,  from  the 
experience  of  common  life,  enough  acquainted  with 
its  benefits,  to  proceed  in  our  present  reasoning  S 
Now,  from  what  quarter  should  we  expect  any 
good  religious  institution  of  the  social  kind?  if  from 
any^  (except  Revelation)  it  must  be  from  the  wis- 
dom 

**  Leland's  View,  Letter  6, 

'  A  short  account  of  the  Benefit  ofii  Clinstian  Church  even 
to  Natural  Religion  may  be  seen  m  Butler's  Analogy,  Purt  U. 
Chap*  1.  Piiragraph  beginning  *^  Fattftcr," 
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domof  civil  legislation  ;  but,  useful  as  we  now  know 
social  Religion  to  be  to  States  and  Kingdoms,  it  is  I 
unlikely,  that  any  State  sliould,  merely  by  its  own< 
internal  wijidom,   have  instituted  a  good   Church,^ 
with  right  provisions,  laws,  religious  exercises  and] 
discipline.     Politicians  would  scarce  think  of  such  a 
thing ;~they  would  he  intent  upon  wars,  alliances^ 
commerce,  taxation  ;  and  perhaps  on  public  edifices, 
and  the  commodious  passage  of  travellers  and  useful 
commodities  from  one  place  to  another;  but  it  is] 
not  likely,  that  they  should  see  the  importance  of  I 
a  good  ecclesiastical   Society  even   to   themselves,' 
much  less  that  they  should  treat  it  as  being,  on  its 
own  account,  the   most  important   institution  thatj 
could  be  maintained.     No;  religious  society,  how- 
ever important,    must  be  expected  first  from  reli- 
gious zeal,   though,  when  so  instituted^   tlie  State] 
may  court  its  Alliance''. 

It  cannot  be   denied,  that  there  are  and  have 
been  Heathen  Priests  ;  but  their  cares  seem  to  hav©  j 
been    confined   to  externals;    I   do  not  remember, 
that  they  have  had  a  superintendence  over  the  hearts 
and  internal  principles  ;  or  that  they  have  attempted  I 
to  maintain  any  moral  or  religious  discipline^.     Il 
should  conceive^   that,  if  they  had  attempted  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  they  would  have  run  into  dis-. 
sensions ;    they   could  not  well  have  been  orderly] 
and  settled  enough  in  Religion  and  morals,  to  have] 
made  experiments,  and  founded  improvements  uponj 
them. 

16.  We  now  come  to  consider  the  tendency  of] 
the  Chrisiian  Revelation  to  answer  these  ends,  which  [ 
mere  Philosophy  seems  so  unlikely  to  answer. 
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•  Neckar  has  written  a  Bo(3k  on  tlie  beneftls  of  ReUgioQ  COrj 
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p.  387*     This  nionuiufiil  look^  a&  if  Augustus's  rare  of  Cftitrcket 
had  been  conHned  to  buddings:  But  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had  con- 
tildered  ihb  Mihjcct  enough. 
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It  corrects  etTors,  both  religious  and  moral,  in  a 
bold  and  authoritative  manner  ;  which  is  the  man- 
ner  most  likely  to  be  efleciual,  when  the  hearer  m 
not  very  inattentive ;  and  it  is  the  manner  best 
suited  lo  excite  attention. — Though  some  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  are  abstruse,  yet  I  hey  are  of 
such  a  nature^  that  the  mind  may  acquiesce  in 
them ;  they  arise  out  of  divine  declarations  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Nature  ;  these  must  be  ever  in- 
distinct to  man  ;  but  they  may  be  accepted.— And, 
as  to  prejudices,  tliere  is  no  way  so  likely  to  over- 
come thein,  as  overturning  at  once  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  erroneous  notions;  prejudice  cannot  stand 
against  such  an  attack  as  that :  it  supposes  a  conti* 
nuance  of  that  condition,  to  which  men  have  been 
habituated,  llevelation  puts  men  into  a  condi- 
tion wholly  new. — Besides,  when  such  a  system 
as  the  Christian  is  proposed,  it  does  not  leave 
the  mind  void  of  principles^  but  immediately  sub- 
stitutes Christian  principles  in  the  room  of  Hea- 
then :  it  cores  errors,  by  substituting  Christian  prin- 
ciples  ;  and  those  such  as  fill  the  whole  mind,  and 
occupy  the  whole  attention. 

The  Christian  Revelation  has  certainly  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  cure  men  of  their  Vices,  and  is 
as  likely  to  do  it  as  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined. 
Its  miracles  must  have  been  astonishing, — and, 
when  it  has  been  preached  in  a  forcible  manner, 
it  has  shewn  itself  wonderfully  powerful;  'sharper 
than  any  two-edged "^^  sword  ;'*  Felix  trembled  at 
it;  and  it  seems  to  provide  some  admirable  means 
for  preventing  relapses;  particularly  confession, 
prayer,  and  renewal  of  the  Baptismal  covenant. 

Besides^  it  acts  with  such  efficacy  on  the  whole 
inward  frame,  by  its  miracles,  prophecies,  and  pro- 
mises and  threats  all  together,  that  the  moral  sense 
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does  not  seem  to  require  so  gradual  a  growth  as  in 
a  state  merely  naturaL     If  any  man  should   denyi 
or  question  this,    yet   he  cannot   well  deny,   that 
Christianity  gives  the  moral  sense  a  right  direction  jj 
and,  as  it  teaches  us  to  know,   so  it  teaches  us  tal 
approve  things^  excellent.— And,  what  is  remark*! 
able,    the   more  we    improve,   the  more  excellentl 
does  Christianity  appear  in  this  respect^ ;  in  teach^ 
ing  us  and  making  us  love  more  and  more  perfecti 
virtue  : — what  shall  we  say  ?  if  Christianity  was  low^f 
mean,  narrow,   we  should  discover   its   meanness,] 
narrowness,  as  we  improved ;  but  the  more  we  im- 
prove, the  more  are  we  struck  with  the  excellence  I 
and  comprehensive  nature  of  the  virtue,  which  it] 
recommends;  and  all  that  its  enemies  can  say  is,] 
that  reason  would,  u(K>n   trial,  have  recommendedj 
the  same.— It  seems  to  improve  our  moral  sensCji 
by  putting  us  upon  cultivating  chiefly  those  virtues, 
which  give  us  a  right  turn,  and  make  us  open  to 
perpetual  improvement. 

It  neither  sets  forth  men  nor  Gods  as  protectors^ 
of  Vice'. 

As  to  the  remission  of  punishment,  it  is  published] 
(on  reasonable  conditions)  plainly,  and  repeatedly  ^ :  I 
insomuch  that  preaching  ChriRiianity  is  sometimef^j 
called,  preaching  Repentance  and  Remission  of  Sins : 
and  it  is  made  a  very  strong  motive  to  mutual  for- 
giveness in  *  men  :■ — to  say  more  on  that  head  if  j 
needless;  because  the  Heathens  acknowledged  this 
as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  con- 
trived  by  misrepresentation  (as  ifChristianity  forgave 
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*  Psalm  L  21.     *'  Thou  thoughtest  wickedly  that  I  am  evto] 
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eimjf  crime  willioat  coadkions)  to  make  it  «  tub* 
^ect^ci  leproftch. — ^Neither  cmn  it  be  neceunry  to 
ei^bun  pariiciilarly  the  need>  which  men  hiive  of 
RevehtioD,  in  this  respect :  every  mun  feelw  hiinnelf 
accoantable^  whatever  be  the  cause  of  such  feeling ; 
and  it  b  in  vain  to  expect,  that  men  of  virtue  and 
religion  can  ever  be  upon  a  footing  satiifkctory  to 
themselves,  if  they  are  unsettled  in  their  mindii^  an 
to  the  forgiveness  of  those  offences,  of  which  (hey 
must  be  conscious. 

Lastly^  the  Christian  religion  MceniN  Ut  nmki« 
g^ood  provision  for  the  generality  of  the  Pemh^  con- 
sidered in  contradistinction  to  the  learned,  or  phi 
losophical^.  And  this,  both  in  reN|N)itt  of  ik\m'M' 
laUon  and  practice. — It  gives  doctritusff  on  aiithoriiyi 
divine  and  human,  which  men  are  mti  ri^i|Mir#d  (if 
they  are  able)  to  see  the  grounds  0f(  liismmn^iif '. 
yet  they  have  a  liberty  of  Uiifikfrtg  Un  il^mm^M^t 
as  far  as  their  education  itud  4fp\Mfnm^ilim$  will 
allow:  they  are  taught  carefally,  ipf  MinhUtfu 
qypointed  from  the  AnifueijfCUrt^iilmufif,  m$4  im^a 
much  intercourse  with  tbdr  Uau^t^n^  ¥f\m  \mv^ 
influence  over  them ;  imrtJjr  a*  \mufi;  mstmSmfi^  ^pf 
a  body  of  ministerf^  wboaU  tea^fti  tm  mmM  tUthg. 
Tbej  have  indeed  soaartiaMfi  dMtTMMes  y^^p^mA  <^/ 
them,  which  are  abwe  tkm  4otmff^Ammm ;  ^mi, 
wlien  this  is  aBowed^  it  does  iM4  ^t%^itM  dWU  m 
perplexitjr :  their  boimm  v^  tumf^  ¥cUk4  Uh  iM 
the^  principal  ymif^i0m  ^4  r^iip^m;  ifiuni^  ^ 
leave  their  drraata&sclMfts  Cr^ae  ^j^ 

'  Lflpi.  Wirkt.  M«.  IX.  f  1>^^.  t*. 

'  ^  Tke  jfMT  iftrxt  tiic  Ogb^^d  yiti^k^  imW   tiUuui/  MmU. 
zL  5      rwii|>.  koiL.  Iz::.  J . 
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tt:  ii(  '&   mkd\^  jwmmM.  w€  have  sc*  fCMiQQf  do  eitb^ 
!  tifCTcivpe  oc  tnrthrwrimr'  «iDfilc>viimr  iof  tbe  muid 
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The  kind  of  instruction,  which  ordinary  Chris- 
tians receive,  is  plain ;  the  Scriptures  were  com- 
posed by  ordinary  men,  like  themselves,  filled  with 
mmple  precepLs»  delivered  on  occasions,  connected 
with  facts,  which  serve  to  illustrate  them^  and  make 
them  interesting: — the  credentials  of  the  teachers 
are  also  highly  interesting ;  that  is^  rational  and  be- 
nevolent miracles,— The  motives  to  good  conduct^ 
offered  by  Christianity,  are  chiefly  of  the  religious 
sort,  ^'  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God'/' 
and  some  peculiarly  powerful ;  one  might  almost 
say,  irresistible  :  yet  they  are  mixed  with  noble  and 
beautiful  morality.  Some  motives  are  peculiar  to 
Christianity^  such  as  our  being  bought  wilh  a  price  ^, 
our  bodies  being  the  Temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Love  of  God  in  giving '^  his  Son  to  die  for  us; 
and  so  forth :  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  that 
Life  and  Immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the 
Gospel 

The  Christian  religion,  moreover,  provides  good 
practical  expedients  for  maintaining  a  spirit  of 
religion  ;  indeed,  motives  may  be  considered  in  that 
number,  perhaps  as  well  as  in  the  class  of  opinions 
or  doctrines.  It  has  been  here  observed  (Sect.  15.) 
that  even  chnl  Laws  are  unlikely  to  form  a  good 
rehgious  establishment  of  the  social  kind  ;  but  Christ 
formed  his  disciples  into  a  Church '^  or  Society ,^^ 
instituting  only  a  very  small  number  of  positivi^M 
duties,  expressive,  to  persons  of  all  nations  and  lan- 
guages, of  the  principal  distinguishing  truths  of 
his  Religion ;  his  Apostles  laboured  to  form  local 

Societies,} 

»  2  Cor*  vii,  L 

^  Bishop  Hurd's  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  vi.  20,    vol,  IK  Serm.  13, 

«  Eph,  iv.  32, 

d  Vine— John    xv.     Sheepfold— Julm   x.     Teed   my    Flack 
John  Kx'u  15,  t^c.     Loj  I  &tn  with  you  always,  even  nntothe  eodj 
of  the  world,  Matt,  xxviii.  20.     These  hints   \v\l\    he  enlarged 
upon  hereafter,  iii,  IK  4.  and  iv.  19.  In 
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Societies^  providing^  as  well  as  possible^  for  instruc* 
ticm^  devotion^  aiid  discipline :  making  regulations^ 
yet  not  precluding  improvements. 

Well  then  might  Justin  Martyr  say,  after  exa- 
mining as  a  Philosopher  all  sects  of  Philosophy,  and 
leaving  them  all  for  Christianity,  raiTfi¥fi6p9i¥9ipiffM¥ 
iJHkiMra^iav  dtripakfi  re  xal  avfi(popo¥  * . 

But,  as  we  are  mentioning  all  these  thingn  with 
a  view  to  proving  the  truth  of  the  Christian  lUll- 
gion,  I  would  recommend  it  to  every  thinking 
man  to  consider  the  fact  of  Jesus's  forming  hiii 
disciples  into  a  regular  society,  and  instituting  twii 
positive  duties  to  be  perpetual.  If  he  werii  nfi 
Impostor,  how  could  he  see  the  imporlanr^  itf  a 
Tisible  Church,  to  both  natonil  and  rirvMbed  f^\l 
gion?  how  couU  be  see  that,  wbidi  (if  wir  buM 
reasoned  right)  Lawgivers  have  ever  bee»  nmidM 
to  aee?— bat  this  most  be  left  to  every  mm#i'#  r^^ 
lexion. 

The  sum  of  oar  aijpiai^fii  m,  if  tm$$,  m  timr 
moral  and  rdigioos  capacities,  (tm$$4  nmnf  ^Ms 


of  Diviiie  origioal 

17.  One  obyectioB  mOmnUf  (^Jm9%,  huA  ^kt, 
ammiawtiam  of  k  aaaiir  tknw  6ig^  «fms  ^mf  mh- 
.  jecL — If  Chriiiuaskv  m  t^m^imM  U^  Im  Urn:,  tm- 
caaae  k  ww  pdUM^csd  nhar^  k  wm  yifi$§tUd,  wkf 
■ay  we  B0t  c»cittde  it  CuIm:^  ^0^:^10^^.  km  mi  yt^- 
lishfJ  where  k  k  sBMit  m$M^^,  ^smmiffA  fanrhar'^wiis 
\  I — Oar  &nc  atii»«er  miM  tie,  diait  we  Ihlvc 
everi  tfai&ig  like  ^?uberuug  iiiW  the  cmosi- 
of  God :  aud  ijk^t£iir«  i»e  idtve  not  aU^ed 
Vi  ladU:  atr>   iMiiotr  U*  aibcb  as  ^rfyeouou. 
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— ^But  we  may  add,  our  ignorance  of  any  particular 
case  of  other  men,  is  no  reason  why  we  are  mistaken 
aboiil  our  own.  One  does  me  a  favour;  I  am 
thankful  to  him  :  he  withholds  the  same  favour  from 
another ;  1  do  not  see  why  ;  does  that  make  my 
gratitude  needless  ?— We  might  also  ask,  would 
any  merit  be  allowed  to  a  religion  for  improving 
those^  who  were  very  uncivilized? — but  rather  we 
may  say^  it  seems  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  Human 
Society,  that  a  part  of  mankind  should  have  bene- 
ficial  truths  communicated  to  them,  and  that  they 
»hould  have  charge  of  communicating  such  truths 
to  others  ;  every  man  improving  himself,  by  in- 
structing his  neighbour. 

18.  But  the  best  solution  of  this  difficulty  arises 
from  considering  the  nature  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation :  it  does  not  seem  adapted  to  uncivilized 
nations  :  it  is  of  an  improved  nature ;  Lardner  says^, 
"  men  must  be  rational  and  civilized,  before  they 
can  be  Christians  :"  Christianity  was  preceded  by 
other  ^  Dispensations,  each  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances, in  which  it  was  published.  When  Elijah 
called  for  fire  from''  Heaven,  he  knew  what  spirit 
his  Religion  was  of ;  men  were  not  then  qualified 
to  be  treated  with  mildness  ;  but,  when  James  and 
John*^  wanted  to  follow  the  precedent  of  Elijah, 
they  were  rebuked,  and  told,  that  they  knew  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  they  were  of:  different  mea- 
sures, even  of  God  himself,  are  suited  to  different 
degrees  of  civilization.  ''  The  fulness  of  time"  for 
Christ  to  become  man  was  not  arrived,  till  the 
world  grew  civilized :  and,  even  after  he  assumed 
human  nature,  he  instructed  men  only  as  they  were 

able 

•  End  of  Heathen  Testimonies.  See  also  about  Origen,  vol.  11. 
p.  464. 

^  Bp,  Law*s  Theory,  '  2  Kings  i.  ^  Luke  ax.  5L 
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able  lo*  bear  it ;  and  his  Apostles  found  Babes  ^  in 
Christ  amongst  those  who,  as  human  beings,  were 
grown  up  to  maturity. 

It  may  be  said^  if  men  mu<^  be  civilized  before 
they  can  be  Christians  what  use  is  there  in  our 
Society  for  prcipagaiing  the  Gospel  i  The  general 
views  of  that  Society  seem  rational ;  we  need  not 
defend  every  particular  measure ;  we  ought  to  be 
instrumental  in  spreading  the  benefits  of  Chris- 
tianity as  fiur  as  we  are  able,  by  prudent  and  vir- 
tuous methods ;  we  are  indeed  directed,  not  to 
throw  pearls  before  swine  ;  but  we  may  endeavour 
to  civilize  those,  %vho  are  capable  of  improvement, 
with  a  view  to  making  them  Christians  afterwards. 
Those  able  Prelate^,  who  have  preached  at  the  so- 
lemn meetings  of  this  Society,  have  not  been  averse 
to  such  a  plan.  It  has  been  wished,  that  a  few 
children  of  the  uncivilized  could  be  taught  ''  agri- 
culture, ceconomy,  order  ^  and  government,"  from 
their  youth,  and  that  they  should  teach  others,  of 
their  own  tribes.  Their  Religion  might  be  in  the 
Christian  Form,  and  they  might  be  shewn  Christian 
Virtues ;  though  at  first  they  would  know  its  doc- 
trines only  by  rote,  and  would  not  be  sensible  of 
its  excellence. — As  they  grew  more  civilized,  they 
would  see  more  of  its  meaning,  and  of  its  worth, 
(which  indeed  may  be  the  case  of  the  most  improved 
amongst  men)  and  at  length  they  might  become 
such,  both  in  civilization  and  in  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  as  those  to  whom  the  Christian  Reli- 
g:ion  was  first  published.  It  is  our  wish  and  ho|>e, 
that  Christianity  may  extend  to  all  mankind  :  Lard- 
ner  believed  **,  that,  if  no  principles  of  persecution 

had 

«  Mark  iv.  33.  ^  1  Cor.  iii.  1,2. 

t  Bp.  Lowth's  Serm.  p.  22,  23.    Bp.  Lnv's  Thcon,  p.  26, 
27.  4th  edit. 

*  Works,  vol.  IV.  p.  181. 

Vol.  1.  Y 
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had  prevailed  (either  amongst  Heathens  or  Chm-^i 
iianh)  tlie  Religion  of  Christ  would,  by  this  lime^H 
have  been  the  universal  Religion  ;    we    may    sayT^n 
withi*ut  tontmdicting  him,  only  taking  the  matter 
up  higher,  that  the  most  likely  method  to  make  it 
sycli,   must  be,  to  olTer  it  first  to  those,  who  were 
most  civilized,  and  to  eng-age  them  gradual!}^   to 
civiHze  others,  by  way  of  preparing  them  for  giving 
it  a  due  reception.  ^ 

ig.    Considering  other  objections  would  probably 
still  farther  illustrate  our  subject,    and  justify  our 
method  of  reasoning   from  fact, — Indeed,  though 
such  reasoning  alttbrds  only  a  probable  presumption,       * 
strong  enough  to  act  upon,  yet  it  may  appeal*  to 
some,    best   adapted   to  answer  objeciions. — It    is 
certainly  well   adapted   to   that  purpose  : — though 
we  can   with   probability,  yet  we   cannot   witliout       I 
diffidence,   say,    that  God   g-ave    men    Revelation,       I 
ill  order  to  remedy  the  moral  and  religious  evils,      | 
under  which  they  laboured;  but,  if  any  one  objects 
to  Christianity  as  a  superfluous,  needless  dispensa-      j 
tion,  we  can    much  more  confidently  affirm,   that 
such  objection   is  not   well-grounded. — Does    any      | 
one  all  edge,  that  men  would  have  found  out  their 
duty,  and  the  way  to  happiness,  without  it?   we 
dare  reply,  that  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  expected. 
—Is  it  presumed,  that,  after  men  had  got  in  any 
degree  enlightened,  they  would  never  have  run  back 
into  error  or  vice  ?  we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce 
such  a  presumption  vain  and  irrational 

This  is  a  dilferent  thing  from  professing  to  know 
the  situation  of  things,  when  Christianity  was  first 
published,  so  that  we  could  positively  say  before- 
hand, that  God^nust  publish  such  a  Religion  ;  or 
that  he  could  not  leave  men  to  their  natural  facul- 
ties;—it  is  dilferent  from  saying,  fhat,  in  tact,  he 
did  nol  leave  them  their  choice  about  accejUing  bin 

Religion . 
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Religion  :  or  even  from  affirming  positively^  that 
what  improvements  we  can  observe,  were  solely 
owing  to  Christianity,  or  owing  to  it  in  any  cer- 
tain degree.  To  say^  that  the  wisdom  or  goodness 
of  God  must  produce  such  an  etfect^  is  talking  the 
language  of  Gods;  to  refer  a  blessing  actually  re- 
ceived to  the  Divine  Wisdom,  or  Goodness,  is  talk- 
ing the  language  of  men.  We  could  not  say,  that 
the  goodness  of  God  would  be  the  cause  of  our  hav- 
ing a  sense  of  Beauty  or  Sublimity  ;  but,  when  we 
have  such  perceptions,  we  can  say,  that  we  otae 
itiem  to  the  Divine  Goodness. 

Bishop  Butler  makes  use  of  reasoning  from  fact, 
to  answer  objections  against  Christianity'* ;  shewing, 
that  the  same  sort  of  things  happen  in  a  course  of 
Nature,  which  are  objected  to  in  revealed  Religion  ; 
yet  he  does  not  pretend^  that  he  could  have  told 
beforehand  ibni  such  things  would  happen,  in  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  This  seems  a  perfect  defence 
of  Christianity,  as  to  any  particular  olycction  ;  be- 
cause all  we  want  to  prove  is.,  that  Christianity 
comes  from  the  Autlior  of  Nature  ; — ^andj  if  the 
same  thing  happens  in  a  course  of  Nature^  then 
Christianity  mat/  come  from  the  Author  of  Nature, 
notwithstanding  that  objection. 

One  objection  it  may  be  very  proper  to  conceive 
to  be  made  :  if  reasoning  from  ftict  is  suitable  to 
the  narrow  views  of  man,  why  should  we  not  adopt 
Mr.  Hume*s  reasoning  front  fact?  why  is  it  com- 
tnonly  blamed  ?  I  mean^  that  aljtjut  a  particular  Pr<*- 
vidence.  and  a"'  Future  State?  In  his  Essay  on 
that  subject,  he  argues^  that  we  have  no  riglit  to 

call 

•  See  ihe  Close  of  the  Inlrad.  to  bis  Aniilogy. 

^  Esuays,  vol.  IK  8vti,  The  obs4*i  vatioii  exteiids  to  l)is  Post' 
hmuom  Diiihgiits,  See  Chap.  IV*,  of  tin  s  Bo*>k,  Sect.  4,  Ibis 
argument  was  mentioned  there,  but  without  any  relation  to  the 
Ctooclnes5  of  God,  or  the  exibteoce  of  Evil 
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call  God  perfectly  good,  so  long  as  there  is  any 
evil  in  tiici  existing;  God  is  the  cause,  and  ca 
iMily  be  known  by  eflects  ;  whatever  evil  therefore 
is  found  in  fact,  must  be  cliarged  to  him,  and  his 
goodness  must  be  allowed  to  receive  a  diminution 
or  abatement,  proportioned  to  that  evil.  The 
fault  of  the  argument  seems  to  be,  that  it  does  not 
distinguish  between  necessary  evil,  and  unnecessary; 
between  what  ?nusi  be,  and  what  is.  All  evil  that 
must  be,  all  that  is  necessary,  or  unavoidable,  is  to 
be  referred  or  ascribed  to  the  first  cause :  but  all 
evil  that  is  unnecessary  or  avoidable,  should  be 
ascribed  to  those,  who  might  avoid  it,  and  do  not. 
If  I  were  to  drink  a  pint  of  strong  spirituous  liquor 
at  a  di aught,  it  would  give  me  great  pain,  and 
perhaps  bring  ou  a  lasting  disorder;  but  surely  no 
one  would  ascribe  that  pain  to  God^  as  its  cause,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  1  could  not  have  avoided  it. 
— If  men  tlierefore  bring  on  tliemsclves  a  part  of 
the  evil  they  suffer,  that  part  ought  not  to  be 
charged  on  God,  so  as  to  lessen  the  goodness  of  God 
in  our  estimation.  And,  if  it  could  be  ])roved, 
that  a// the  evil,  which  mankind  sujfers,  might  be 
avoided  by  mankind  (which  1  believe  to  be  the 
case*,  supposing  mankind  to  act  unitedly,  and  for 
any  length  of  time)  then  mankind  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge the  goodness  of  God  to  be  perfect. 

But  has  this  distinction,  it  may  be  said,  been 
made  here,  in  reckoning  up  the  evils,  which  Chris- 
tianity is  likely,  and  Plulosopliy  unUkely,  to  cure? 
that  is,  has  a  distinction  been  always  kept  in  view 
between  evils  which  are,  and  evils  which  must  be? 
It  has  not ;  because,  in  some  cases  the  distinction  is 

wanted, 

'  At  least,  men  might  keep  approxiraadng  to  a  perfect  free- 
dom from  evil.  The  t-ti/j  of  im perfection  or  defect  are  cared 
hy  a  fiiU  sense  of  tlieir  being  urmvoidMe:  that  is,  when  that 
sense  is  fully  settled,  defeds  no  longer  give  pain. 
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wanted^  in  others  it  is  not.  When  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  cause  of  any  eyil^  the  distinction  should 
not  be  forgotten ;  when  of  the  remedy^  it  need  not 
be  attended  to ;  (except  indeed  we  are  speaking  of 
the  application  of  the  remedy^  as  a  voluntary  act :) 
— If  we  were  speaking  of  the  cause  and  Origin  of 
the  moral  and  religions  evils  of  the  Heathen  worlds 
we  shonM  settle  how  fer  they  were  unavoidable, 
how  far  voluntary ;  but,  as  we  speak  only  of  the 
remedy,  that  is.  Revelation,  we  may  neglect  that 
difference : — It  matters  much,  as  to  the  proof  of  the 
divine  goodness,  whether  the  errors  and  vices  of 
the  Heathens  were  necessary,  or  owing  to  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  of  little  significance,  with  r^;ard  to 
the  BentfiU  of  Revelation.  If  a  man  fractures  a 
Kmb,  yon  apply  the  best  remedy ^  without  inquiring 
whether  the  fracture  was  owing  to  his  own  feult  or 
not;  though  afterwards  you  may  make  such  in- 
quiry, and  his  character  may  be  affected  by  it. 

Cicero  says^,  in  the  cHkracter  of  Cotta,  the 
Academic,  or  Sceptic,  ''  Si,  consensu  omnium  phi- 
k)sophorum,  sapientiam  nemo  assequitur,  in  summit 
malis  omnes  sumus,  quibus  vos  optime  consultum 
a  Diis  immortalibns  dicitis :  nam^  ut  nihil  interest 
utriim  nemo  valeai,  an  nemo  possit  valere  ;  sic  non 
intelligo  quid  intersit,  utrum  nemo  sit  sapiens^  an 
nemo  esse  possit/'  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  commends 
this  passage,  but,  I  imagine,  without  perceiving  how 
it  might  be  misapplied:  it  professedly  rejects  all 
distinction  between  necessary  and  voluntar>'  evil ;  it 
is  the  argument  of  a  Sceptic  endeavouring  to  con- 
found all  that  Balbus,  the  Stoic,  had  been  urging : 
Dr.  Oarke  himself  applies  it  rightly,  that  is,  when 
the  question  is  about  the  remedy  of  evil ;  but,  by 

his 

*  De  Natara  Deonim,  iii.  32. 

«  Evidences,  near  the  end  of  Prop.  6.  and  Prop.  7-  marg.  refer- 
ence, p.  670,  fol. 
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his  unqualified  manner  of  commending  it,  iie 
f^eems  not  to  perceive,  that,  if  it  was  admitted  in 
all  cases,  it  would  destroy  the  proof  of  the  Divine 
Benevolence  a  posteriori. — Bot.  of  the  argument  a 
posteriori,  we  have  spoken  in  the  4tli  Chapter  of  this 
Book ;  and  we  needed  not  to  liave  made  our  pre- 
sent observation,  (Ihougli  it  is  somewhat  difierent 
from  that  made  before)  if  Dr.  Clarke's  commenda- 
tion bad  not  related  to  our  prej^ent  subject. 

1  am  unvviiling  lo  close  tins  Chapter,  without 
some  mention  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  as  he 
was  one  of  tlie  most  eminent^  and  I  believe  the  first, 
of  the  persons  called  Deists  ;  and  as  his  reasonings 
are  directed  to  pn>ve  the  contrary  of  what  we  have 
been  provinj^  in  the  present  Chapter^  that  there  was 
need  of  Revelation.  He  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  Century,  and  was  a  man  of  literature. 
— He  published  several  works,  but  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  Imfiveshorl  notices,  mentioned  in  different 
parts  of  bis  works^  which  he  says  God  has  inscribed 
on  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  which  render  all  Re- 
velation unnecessary.  1  take  these  from  Lcland^ 
not  liaving  Lord  Herbert's  Book  de  Rdigione  *'  Gen- 
tUium  at  baud. — "  I.  That  Ihere  is  one  supreme  God, 
2.  That  he  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped,  3.  That 
piety  and  virtue  is  the  principal  part  of  his  worship, 
4.  That  wc  must  repent  of  our  Sins  ;  and,  if  we 
do  so,  God  will  pardon  them,  5,  That  there  are 
rewards  for  good  men,  and  punishments  for  bad 
men,  in  a  future  state/' — ^Much  might  be  said  upon 
these  Articles ;  but,  after  what  1  have  already  said 
on  the  several  subjects  of  them,  I  will  not  enlarge 
in  this  place. — On  the  first  and  second  of  tliem 
taken  jointly,  it  seems  only  needful  to  remark,  that, 
before  Christianity,  we  know  of  no  people,  except 
the  Jews,  who  worshipped  ''  one  Supreme  God/* 

and 


»  LcUtr  L  J.,  3* 


^  Cap.  15,  iuil. 
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and  him  only ;  vvliich  the  expression  seems  to  imply. 
A  mere  preference  of  one  God  is  trifling;  noUikely 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  minds  of  all  men.  Only  the 
Jews  acknowledged  both  the  unity  and  spirituality 
of  God  J  and  their  religion  was  revealed. — Had 
only  the  lowest  of  the  Heathen  people  run  into  Po- 
lytheism and  Idolatry^  it  w^ould  be  enough  for  us; 
because  these  notices*  are  said  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
mind!^  of  all  men  :  but  the  highest  ran  into  them^ 
as  well  as  the  lowest.  We  have  before  spoken  *" 
of  PJiny  and  Julian;  we  may  now  add  the  Emperor 
**  Augustus  to  the  number— 3.  If  piety  and  virtue 
are  declared^  to  the  minds  of  all  men,  to  be  the 
principal  parts  of  divine  worship,  the  declaration 
must  mean  rational  piety,  and  improved  virtue  ; 
not  the  virtue  of  a  Savage;  how  then  could  it 
happen,  that  the  piety  of  millions  should  be  in 
direct  contradiction  to  every  man's  common  reason? 
and  the  very  ceremonies  of  worship  so  impure,  in 
several  cases,  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  every  system 
of  momls?  not  to  mention  again  the  enormities, 
into  which  even  Philosophers  permitted  men  to 
run.  But  the  chief  part  of  divine  worship  amongst 
Pag-ans,  has  consisted  of  modes  of  appeasing  and 
ciniciliating  Deities,  tmihoid  Piety  and  Virtue. 
What  Balak  says,  Micah  vi.  6,  7.  niay  be  looked 
npou  as  the  general  inquiry  of  Idolaters.— 4.  That 
God  will  forgive  men,  upon  repentance,  lias  been 
proved  to  be  a  thing  unknown  to  the  Heathens  : 
they  themselves  reproached  Christianity  with  pub- 
lishing such  a  doctrine ;  and  the  Christian  religion 
places  remission  upon  a  tbundation,  which  was  not 
discoverable  by  natural  reason  :  I  mean,  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ. — 3.  A  future  state  of  rewards  and 

punishments 

«  Cliap.  xii.  Sect.  \6  and  17. 
See   ApLliorp's  f^eUers,  p.  3^5.  and  Hume's  Nat.  Hist,  ai 
Religiciii,  Sect.  1*2. 
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punishments  was  by  no  means  universally  allowed; 
we  have  already  said^  that  the  Epicureans^  who 
were  very  considerable^  denied  it  more  positively 
than  any  other  sect  affirmed  it. 

Strange  notices  these !  or  at  least  strangely  eflfaced^ 
supposing  them  to  have  been  ever  inscribed  on  the 
mind  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  Liord  Herbert^  nor  of  the 
need  which  men  have  of  Revelation ;  therefore  I 
here  close  the  first  Book :  but,  as  an  Appendix,  I 
will  add  something  concerning  the  early  Christian 
Sects,  or  Heresies  {aipeaeis) ; — as  the  allusions  to  them 
in  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers^ 
are  numberless ;  nor  can  the' Articles  of  any  Church 
be  understood,  without  some  knowledge  of  them : 
we  do  not  want  them  yet; 'but,  as  remarks  on  them 
are  common  to  all  sects  of  Christians^  they  should 
be  placed  here. 
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CONCERNING   THE    EjiMLY    SECT^,    OB   HERESIES^    OT 
CHRISTIANS. 

SECT.    I— 111. 

Err«M^*    or   (njmi)    Torn    i'Wif^tXmt  CK^oms    ToSt    lamtm^nam    ma 

Aosiin  affirmare,  ilium  esse  inter  ChristiaiMM  aapiraduinuiiD, 
qm  Jodaeoniizi  atque  Chridtuoonun  sectas  intriMpezit  diligentis- 

Origenes  cootnt  CdavB,  Lib.  oL  p.  lip.  cd.  Spcnceru 

1.  Some  accoant  of  the  eariy  Sects^  or  Heresies 
{€up€(r€t9),  of  the  Christian  Charch,  is  wanted :  for 
the  Scriptures,  which  often  aDade  to  them  :  for  the 
Fathers,  who  will  seem  more  reasonable^  the  more 
we  enter  into  their  views  :  and  for  the  concessions 
of  Faith  of  different  sects  of  Christians,  in  latter 
times,  who  build  Creeds  and  Articles  upon  them ; 
or  frame  declarations^,  with  a  desi^  to  contradict 
or  renounce  them. 

2.  Early  Heresies,  those  the  chief  of  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  two  first  Centuries,  may  be  ranged  into 
two  Classes :  Oriental  and  Judaical. 

3.  We  beg:in  with  the  Oriental:  in  the  accounts 
of  which,  given  us  by  the  ancients,  we  find  many 
things  which  we  cannot  understand,  and  many 
which  we  cannot  believe.  Now,  the  best  way  of 
considering  these  will  be,  to  take  that  Heresy  first 
which,  though   last*  in  point  of  time,  admits  of 

the 

•  See  TheodoTti  Hera.    Fab.  T.  IV.  p.    188.  or  LAnlmrs 
Her.  B.  i.  Seel.  6.     Works,  vol.  l.X.  p.  -234.  top. 
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the  most  distinct^  explication^  if  it  be  not  the  most 
important  J  as  I  believe  it  is ;  I  mean,  the  sect  of 
Mankheans.  If  we  can  get  a  tolerable  notion  of 
tlial,  we  may  aflerwartlH  get  some  of  those,  which 
are  more  confused  and  imperfect, — The  common 
defect  Js,  that  no  authentic  writings  (except  per- 
haps a  few  fragments)  remain,  which  have  been 
published  in  support  of  them, 

4,  Let  us  then,  at  present,  treat  of  the  Manicheans  ; 
considering-,  i.  The  name  of  their  Leader, — ii. 
His  private  Life. — iii.  The  time  his  Doctrines  were 
spread  in  the  Roman  Empire, — iv.  His  works. — 
v.  His  followers. — vi.  His  principles  of  natoral  Re- 
ligion, (including  Metaphysics). — vii.  His  morality, 
viii.  His  system  of  revealed  religion, — ix.  His  mode 
of  worship. — x.  His  Church  government. — ^xi.  His 
pretensions. — ^xii.  His  imitalors  in  later  ages. 

Several  writers  have  treated  on  this  subject; 
Wolfius,  Beausobre,  Tillemont,  Cave,  birduer, 
&c,'' — I  am  best  acquainted  with  Lardner,  and, 
in  collecting  my  observations,  have  made  the  most 
use  of  him. 

i.  The  name  of  the  Leader  of  this  Sect  seems  to 
have  becu  Mani,  most  properly  ;  he  was  a  Persian; 
and  those,  who  have  translated  from  the  Persian, 
have  written  his  name  in  some  different  ways, 
(Manes,  and  ManichaBus) ;  but  this  seems  the  East- 
ern way.  Hyde,  in  his  History  of  the  Religion  of 
the  ancient  Persians^  §^ys,  '*  In  omnibus  Arabum 
et  Persarum  Libris,  constanter  vocatur*^^  Mani 

ii.    The  History  of  Mani  is  obscure,  and  many 
biographical    accounts    of  him    are    fabulous.     He 
was  probably  a  Painter  and  Engraverj  and  acquaint- 
ed 

»  Lard.  Her.  has  the  same  thought. 

^  liesides  the  writers  on  Heresies,  Epiphauius,  Pbilasler»  Au- 
gustin,  Vidceirl ; — see  also  Cynrs  6th  Ciithechesis. 
«  Hyde,  fi.  28K  Hist,  Rel.  VL-t.  Perf. 
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ed  with  olher  arts,  and  with  sciences.  He  was  an 
Astronomer ;  so  as  to  hare  a  notion  of  Antipodes ; 
and  a  Philosopher.  He  observed  Phaenomena  al- 
tenttvely^  but  often  accounted  for  tfaein  in  a  fanciful 
manner:  indeed  Fancy  was«  long  after  his  time, 
admitted  in  acconnt  for  phaenomena  of  Nature  ; 
though  not  aluays  a  Persian  fancy.  VV^hether  he 
understood  physic,  is  doubtful :  he  invented  a  mu* 
sical  instrument.  In  philosophizing,  he  was  bold, 
scheming,  dogmatical, — He  was  wealthy,  and  a 
man  of  consequence  under  three  Persian  monarchs ; 
by  the  last  of  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

iii.  As  lo  dates^  we  can  say,  that  Manicheism 
was  nat  known  in  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time 
of  Cyprian,  who  is  placed  in  the  year  248,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  in  258;  and  that  it  was  known 
before  the  Council  of  Nice^  which  was  held  in  325, 
So  that  it  became  known,  probably,  towards  the 
close  of  the  third  Century.  Mr.  Gibbon  thinks, 
that  Mani  did  not  begin  to  teach  till  the  year  270**. 

iv.  His  Works  seem  to  have  been  pretty  nume- 
rous :  but  they  are  now^  chiefly  known  by  quota- 
tions from  them,  made  by  those,  who  wrote  against 
the  Sect.  However,  there  are  some  large  fragments. 
His  principal  work  seems  lo  have  been  the  Epistle 
of  the  Foundation,  shewing  the  nature  of  his  Sect; 
about  which  Augustin  has  written  attentively  and 
largely. 

V.  He  had  foUawers,  who  were  to  be  met  with 
in  many  places,  but  they  were  no  where  numerous. 
Amongst  them  were  some  Bishops,  and  several 
writers,  as  Faustus,  Fortunatus,  Adimantus,  &c. 
but  they  were  more  plausible  than  solid ;  they  had 
no  great  erudition,  and  but  a  poor  idea  of  Criti- 
cism ;  yet  they  were  fond  of  arguing: — possibly, 
they   might  form  a  party,    in  opposition  to  some 

followers 

^  HisU  v.il.  If.  p.  232,  Quarto. 
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followers  of  Zoroaster,  and  take  Cliristianiiy  as  an 


I  Ally, 


The : 


perhaps 


of 


jiaturat  religion  of  Mani  m 
be  railed  the  principal  thing  relating  U 
far  it  was  originaL  must  be  seen  by  accounts 
Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Foe  :  it  is  fanciful  certainly, 
but  let  us  judge^of  it  as  candidly  as  we  are  able, — > 
Let  us  suppose  his  principal  view  to  be,  to  clear 
God  of  being  the  Author  of  Evil ;  1  know  not,  whe- 
ther every  thing  may  not  be  deduced  from  tliat 
supposition,  and  it  really  seems  a*  probable  one. 
Most  leaders  of  Sects  mean  well  at  boltomj  tliough 
Ihey  may  be  vain,  and  fond  of  their  own  inventions. 
Evil  all  comes  from  Matter,  but  God  is  good  ; 
originally  therefore,  says  Mani,  there  was  one  God, 
and  there  was  also  Matter,  or  Hyle  (i/Xi?) :  so  matter 
is  the  worst  possible  thing.  God  is  perfect,  and 
Persian  perfection  must  always  have  something 
to  do  with  Light ;  and  imperfection,  w  ith  darkness. 
All  this  seems  to  have  been  taught  in  Persia,  by 
Zoroaster  '\  many  ages  before  llie  time  of  Mani  ; — 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  reckoned  a  capital  Ruin. 
—Mani  keeps  to  this  as  long  as  he  can,  but  how 
did  this  vXtj  or  matter  get  into  being?  The  gwyd 
God  did  not  create  such  a  vile  thing ;  he  would  be 
the  author  of  evil;  nothing  else  could  create  it; 
ergo,  it  is  a  principle;  without  beginning*. — But 
there  are  active  powers,  w  hich  produce  evil : — there 
are  evil  passions  ;  therefore  uXtj  must  be  personified  : 
a  common  thing  :^ — but  then  the  Matter  vXtj  gets 
confounded  with  the  Person  iXfj,  and  afterwards  the 
person  creates  the  matter.^Bni  we  see  b.  mixture  o( 
good  and  evil  in  the  world?  true; — this  is  tight, 

and 

'  Cudworth  agrees ;  Lard,  Her, 

*»  Hydt's  Ilislorja  Ueligionis  veterum  Persanim,  Cap.  9.  also 
p.  295. — The  Timt'  of  Zoroaster  seems  doubtful ;  some  say,  \n 
was  as  early  as  Abraham.     He  does  not  appear  m  Blair. 
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and  iU  parts,  mixed  with  darkness,  and  its  associates^ 
or  parts. — Then  good  and  evil  stiive  and  contend? 
(Rom.  vii)  .  ,  .  true;  tliere  was  a  BaUle,  between 
the  Host  of""  lights  and  the  powers  of  darkness '\ 
we  must  not  expect,  that  this  Battle  of  Mani's 
imagining,  will  please  as  much  in  plain  prose,  as 
Alilion's  battle  of  Angels  pleases  in  Poetry. — Then, 
man  has  a  soul  naturally  pure,  united  to  a  gross 
bo<ly  ;  how  is  this  to  be  solved  upon  Manichean 
principles  / — whyj  God  made  the  Soul,  and  Satan 
made  the  Body :  and  Body  tempted  Soul  to  enter  in 
and  dwell  there,  with  a  view  to  sensual  delights. 
For  Body  seems  to  include  both  matter  and  sensa* 
tion. 

Thus,  there  is  but  one  God :  and  good  and  evil 
effects  are  instantly  resolved  into  two  causes  ;  one 
g'ood,  and  the  other  eviL  The  facts  seem  to  be 
stated  fairly  enough  by  Mani  ;  but  he  does  not 
think  it  needful  to  be  nice  in  his  experiments^  made 
in  order  to  account  for  them. 

vii.  This  same  hatred  of  Matter  and  Body  will 
enable  us  to  give  some  idea  of  the  Manichean  Mo- 
ralily : — for  the  momis  of  the  Manicheans  were 
very  spiritual ;  even  marriage  was  only  tolerated ; 
and  not  tolerated  in  the  higher  rank,  called  the 
Elect.  Abstemiousness  and  mortification  were  as 
much  honoured  as  amongst  any  order  of  modern 
Monks.  If  matter  and  body  were  such  vile  things, 
all  enjovments  of  the  senses  must  be  vile^  and  must 
be  shunned  as  much  as  possible. 

viii.  Abomination  of  Matter  and  Body  afiected  the 
revealed  religion  professed  by  the  Manicheans*^ — 
The  Old  Testament  tells  us,  that  God  created  mat- 
ter ;  absurd  and  impossible!  say  the  Manicheans  ; — 
and  so  they  reject   the  Old   I'estament  at   once; 

wholly. 


=  2  Cor.  xi.  1  I, 

*  Eph.  vu  li\     Co]/u  13, 


2.  Pel,  li.  4.     .lutlcti. 
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wholly.     It  rerommends  too  a  set  of  vile  men,  who 
indulged  some  of  their  senses!    To  be  sure  AdamJ 
and  Eve  iDere  the  first  couple  ;  but  they  ran  intoJ 
corporeal  familiarity,  and  that  was,  in  reality,  theirl 
Jirst  offence. — lo  the  New  Testament,  some  passag^es] 
are  found,  which  are  taken  out  of  this  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  —  mere  Jewish  Interpolations!  the  rest  indeed  j 
of  the  New  Testament  is  j^enuine  : — only  we  must 
not  conceive  Christ  to  have  been  a  real  man,  madei 
of  matter  as  we  are:   his  Bod^  (if  Body  it  could  be. 
called)  could  not  be  of  matter.— We  are  told   he] 
was  crucified^  but  his  crucifixion  could  not  be  real, 
it  must  have  been  only  apparent,  and  mystical  :— 
and  such  also  must  have  been  his  Resurrection  ;  we  i 
observe  the  Festival  of  Easter  to  celebrate  it  as  j^uch 
— a  Body  like  ours  can  never  be  mised  to  a  stale  of] 
Salvation. 

The  Manicliean  doctrine  of  the  Trimly  supposed 
the  first  person  in  Heaven*  {I  think):  the  second 
in  the  Sun  (to  (pm)  as  to  his  power,  and  in  the 
Moon  as  to  his  Wisdom :  and  the  third  person  in 
the  Air  (Spiritus,) 

ix.    The  Manichcan  Worship  was  simple;  it  was 
purjinsely  made  unlike  the  Heathen  worship:   the 
worshippers  \\?ii\  Prayer,    instructions,   and  Sacra- 
of  the   Lord's  Supper  was  cele- 
Wine. —  Scriptures  were    publicly 


ments,   but  that 

brated    without 

read,  and  other  things,  particularly  the  Epistle  of 

the  Foimdation  ■  *  " 

it  has  been  said, 

and  Moon  ;  but 


Sunday  was  kept,  but  as  a  Fast : 
that  this  Sect  worshipped  tlie  Sun 
Lardner  supposes  that  notion  lo 
have  arisen  from  their  turniiig-  towards  the  Sun  and 
Moon  in  their  worship  ;  yet  Faustus  says  something 
like  this  ;  *  Grf^d  forbid,  that  we  should  be  ashamed 
of  worshipping-  the  sacred  Luminaries  ^/  This  ce- 
remony, 

■  In  light  ioacci^bible:  stc  Lard.  Works,  vol.  HI,  p*  459, 
**  Aug.  cuntra  Faus^tunl,  Ub,  '20,  rtip.  1, 
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rcmony,  however,  naturally  ffJIoued  from  Ihc  idea 
just  now  mentioned,  that  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity,  to  ^m,  had  some  sort  of  Residence  in  the 
Sun  and  Moon. — Though^  by  tlieir  virtue  and  re- 
ligious worship,  tlie  Manicheans  endeavoured  to 
purify  the  Soul,  yet  they  conceived,  that  it  did  nol^ 
could  not,  get  sufficiently  philtered  tor  the  purity 
of  Heaven,  witliout  going  tlirough  several  transrm- 
graiions. 

X.  Most  of  what  we  have  hitherto  seen  of  the 
Manicheans,  arose  from  their  hatred  of  Matter, 
and  their  idea  of  the  vileness  of  it;  but  their  Church 
government  does  not  seem  to  have  been  founded 
upon  that ;  the  ruling  aim  was,  to  resemble  the  pri- 
mitive  Church. — Maui  himself  was  the  Head  of  the 
Body,  (not  in  any  presumptuous  or  arrogant  way, 
that  1  know  of) ;  the  next  set  of  Officers,  or  Mini- 
sters, consisted  of  twelve ;  these  appointed  Bish(»ps 
and  Presbyters,  with  Deacons  to  each. — The  great 
division  of  this  Ecclesiastical  Body^  was  into  Elect 
and  Auditors, — The  Auditors  were  kept  separate 
from  the  Elect,  though  the  Elect  were  maintained 
by  the  in.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
Elect  might  not  marry ;  the  Auditors  might,  but 
marriage  in  them  was  rather  tolerated  than  com- 
mended.— Augustin  was  once  an  auditor  amongst 
the  Manicheans,  but  never  one  of  the  Elect  ;^)'et 
lie  seems  to  me  to  controvert  points  witli  them, 
nnuch  as  if  he  had  never  been  one  of  their  Body  :  he 
gives  a  worse  account  of  them  than  is  thought  cre- 
dible; particularly  of  their  Sacmment  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  most  candid  judgment  about  which 
account  is,  that,  as  a  young  Auditor,  he  knew 
very  little  about  the  more  solemn  parts  of  their 
worship,  and  wrote  of  them,  as  of  other  sects,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  beard  reported :  perhaps  the 
enemies  of  the  sect  might  represent  them  to  him  as 

unfavourably 
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unfavourably  as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  his 
separation  from  them. 

xi.  Mani  has,  I  think,  been  spoken  of  as  making 
high  pretenMons  to  supernatural  powers,  and  to  com- 
mtiiiication  with  Heaven  : — the  best  judges  seem  to 
think,  that  he  never  made  any  pretensions  what- 
ever to  mimclcs'  ;  whether  he  pretended  to  any 
supernatural  intercourse  with  God,  is  thought  very 
doubtful.  In  his  time,  it  is  probable,  that  tew 
taught  any  thing  that  was  unknown  to  th^  vulgar, 
without  using  some  language  of  their  own,  or  ap- 
plying some  language  of  Scripture,  wliich  miglit 
be  understood  as  pretending,  in  some  degree,  to 
snpernatum!  power.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Morals^ 
Ltiws,  as  well  as  religion,  have  often  had  a  myste- 
rious air,  when  tliey  were  taught ;  Mathematician^ 
and  Magician  have  often  been  used  as  synonymous: 
and  so  have  Astronomy  and  Astrology.  Tlie  enthu- 
siasm of  invention  gives  an  appearance  of  inspim- 
tinu,  and,  when  the  people  take  up  the  notion, 
and  attribute  discoveries  to  a  supernatural  cause,  it 
may  be  difficult,  and  may  be  thought  hurtful,  or 
imprudent,  to  disclaim  high  and  heavenly  commu- 
nications". But  I  say  this  in  general:  that  Mani 
gave  into  any  pretensions  of  this  sort,  has  not  been 
proved. 

xii.  Some  of  the  abstemious  sects  of  Christians 
seem  to  have  run  into  an  imitation  of  the  Manichean 
tenets  and  practices  ;  (or  they  and  the  Manicheans 
have  had  one  c<immon  origin:)  and  would  proba- 
bly have  done  it  UMyve,  had  Christianity  been  the 
ruling  Religion  in  Persia,  It  is  surprizing  how  far 
the  Cathari,  in  the  1 2tli  Century,  carried  such  imi- 
tation :   and   at  such   a  distance   from   Persia !   in 


*  See  Lardner. 
«   X'oltaire:  sec   vol. 
Dekigv  in  1524. 
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Biilgariu! — ^biit,  for  particulars,  I  will  refer  lo  Mo- 
sheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Cent.  12.  Part  II, 
Chap.  V.  Sect.  4, 

5.  Such  is  our  account  of  the  Mamckeans :  being 
possessed  of  the  particulars  of  itj  we  shall  more  rea- 
dily comprehend  what  may  be  said  upon  Sects  or 
Heresies  antecedent  to  it,  which  are  less  fully  de- 
scribed,^— ^To  these  we  are  now  to  come. 

When  we  consider  the  various  notions  and  prac- 
tices of  Christian  sects,  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  see 
the  origin  of  such  as  strike  us  most;  and  those  are 
apt  to  appear  the  most  striking,  which  have  been 
continued  down  to  modern  times,  though  perhaps 
with  some  variation:  but  when  (as  is  generally  the 
ease)  we  cannot  get  distinct  ideas  of  their  origin, 
we  are  apt  to  fall  into  disputes  ab(mt  it.  As  an 
instance,  may  be  mentioned  Monasiic  Life.  Some 
think  the  origin  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ihird'^^ 
some  in  the  fourth''  Century,  some  in  the  eleventh^; 
and  some  tmce  it  up  to  the  Rechabites^  mentioned 
by  Jeremiah,  some  to  the  Asstdeans^  mentioned  in 
the  Books  of  Maccabees,  and  others  to  the  Essenes' 
mentioned  by  Philo  and  Josephus* — With  regurd 
to  whole  systems  of  Heretical  notions,  there  seem 
also  to  be  doubts.  Most  men  agree,  that  very 
early  Christians  mixed  such  Philosophy  as  they  had 
learnt,  w  ith  the  tenets  of  Christianity ;  but  from 
whence  had  their  Philosophy  been  derived? — It  is 
generally  thouglit,  that  there  were  Heresies  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles;  but  how  far  were  they  new/ 
— Though  something  might  perhaps  be  said,  in 
answer  to  such  questions^  I  do  not  think,  that  per- 
fect satisfaction  is  to  be  attained  by  any  inquiry  into 

antiquity, 

*  Priestley's  Hist.  Corr.  Part  xii.  Introd,  and  Sect.  1 . 

*  Gibbon.  ^  Forbes,  '  Jer.  Chap,  xxxv. 
•*  1  Mace,  ii.  42.  vii.  1 3. — 2  Mace.  xiv.  6. 

>  See  also  Michaelis,  Introd.  l^ect.  Sect,  122.  Qimrto. 

Vol.   I.  Z 
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antiquity,  whicli  can  now  be  made*  I  should  pre* 
fcr  to  strict  researclies  into  antiquity,  a  simple  exa- 
mination of  those  general  principleB  of  Ihmmn 
Nature^ J  which  are  likely  to  produce  the  opinions 
and  practices  we  meet  with : — we  shall  have  much 
less  anxiety  about  the  time  when  any  opinion  sprang 
up,  if  we  are  persuaded,  that  it  might  spring  up 
at  any  time*\ 

I  say  general  principles,  but,  when  any  particular 
appearances  are  to  be  solved.  Human  Nature  must  be 
taken  as  it  is  found  in  some pariicul^r  circumstances^ 
which  will  have  a  great  eifcct  upon  what  we  call 
general  principles,  in  making  them  take  different 
courses  at  diflerent  times. — ^Under  circumstances, 
may  be  included  regions^  climates,  diet,  forms  of 
Government,  modes  of  Education,  customs,  tra- 
ditions, habitual  notions,  state  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  forms  of  Religion,  ^^ 

With  such  ideas  of  general  principles  and  parli*^B 
cular  circumstances,  we  say,  that,  in  Religion, 
these  three  things^  conlewplative  Life,  mortification, 
and  belief  in  Angels  and  Sfnrits^BB  constantly  affect- 
ing human  life,  are  connected  together,  and  pro- 
mote one  another ;  tliough  there  may  be  particular 
situations,  which  may  strengthen  or  weaken  their 
natural  connexion, — This  would  not  be  affirmed, 
if  the  generality  of  the  early  oriental  Christian  sects 
had  not  their  doctrines  compounded  of  these  three 

ingredients. 

»  1  am  happy  to  find  a  thought  not  very  different  from  this 
in  B|>.  HalUfax  on  Prophecy,  p,  Ifll.  And  Dr\  Priestley  says, 
(Hist,  Ct>rr.  Part  xii.  Introd.)  **  It  is  the  same  princij^k^  that 
made  Essenes  among  the  Jews,  Monks  among  Christians,  Der- 
vises  among  Mahometans,  and  Fakirs  among  Hindoos." 

*»  See  the  diHicuIty  of  this  subject,  on  a  footing  of  fact  or 
Hisjtorj%  Micbaelis^s  Introd,  Lect,  Sect,  about  Eitscncs,  Sect.  123. 
Quarto.  And  Maclaint  s  Mosheim,  I.  i2.  5.  3,  about  Gnostics^ 
Note  (r). 
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ingredients-.  In  Cluislian  sects,  we  imiy  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  include  tliose  halt-Cliri.stiaii  in- 
habitants of  the  Deserts^  who  knew  only  John's 
BaptisnV'. 

Hut,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  let  us  divide 
our  aKsertion  into  four  propositions. 

6.  L  A  lite  of  j^olitary  religious  contemplation 
promotes  inortificalion  and  self-denial. — Not  only 
as  it  removes  occasiniis  of  luxury  and  indulgence, 
but  as  it  naturally  produces  what  may  be  called 
punishment  for  intemperance^  and  reward  for 
abstinence. 

In  contemplative  Life,  several  evils^  or  punish- 
ments, arise  for  intempemnce;  in  it  the  intemperate 
are  unhappy,  in  dillerent  ways:  it  is  impossible  for 
the  intemperate  to  have  any  tolerable  health  in  a 
state  of  inaction,  and  every  unhealthy  person  (I 
believe  we  may  say)  is  unhappy.  And,  if  a  bodily 
disorder  should  sometimes  be  of  slow  growth,  yet 
perhaps  the  cure  may  be  equally  slow.— Intempe- 
rance would,  in  solitude,  nourisli  discontent,  as  it 
would  give  birth  to  propensities  towards  unattain- 
able enjoyments;  this  discontent  would  act  as  a 
punishment.^— And  the  desire  of  prohibited  plea- 
sures, when  it  became  habitual^  would  make  the 
mind  vicious;  would  corrupt  it,  and  so  make  it 
feel  remorse  :  a  state  of  rebellion  to  reason  and  con- 
science is  never  an  easy  state ;  but  particularly 
uneasy,  when  reflection  cannot  be  overpowered  by 
riot  and  dissipation. — It  would  be  easily  conceived, 
that  Luxury  must  be  an  abuse  of  a  religious  con- 
templative life;  and  the  sense  of  that  must  embitter 

what 

*  See  IVIkhaelis,  Introd.  Lect.  Quarto,  beginning  of  Sect 
101.— the  whole  uf  Sect,  vr:^,  and,  1  think,  124,— See  also  Sect. 
125,  p,  324,  towards  hottom, 

*>  Acts,  rhap,  xix,— Mithtiehs's  Iiitro<J.  Quarto,  Sect.  125.-^ 
VcllHJre,  4to.  vol.  XX^l*  page  111. 
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what  gratifications  could  be  attained  in  solitude. — 
These  punishments^  ill  health,  discontent,  and 
remorse,  would  often  be  combined ;— but^  if  they 
were  not,  the  mind  would  grow  uneasy  under  any 
of  them,  and  of  course  restless  ;  which  would  make 
it  look  out  for  a  situation  more  comfortable  and 
satisfactory. 

And  it  would  soon  perceive,  thatj  in  a  solitary, 
religious,  contemplative  life,  there  are  not  only 
punishments  for  intern perancej  but  also  rewards  for 
abstemiousness*  So  that  every  degree  of  abstemi- 
ousness seems  to  answer  to  a  man  in  such  a  life,  and 
to  be  productive  of  good.  The  Body^  though  not 
robustj  becomes  free  from  disorders,  supple,  light, 
and  unencumbered;  not  strong,  but  easily  set  in 
motion,  and  disposed  to  agility :  and  robust  and 
strong  enough  for  all  purposes  of  a  contemplative 
life.  The  mind  is  also  active,  and  light;  the  sen- 
timents become  refinedj  polished,  benevolent :  the 
intellects  penetrating,  so  that  the  investigation  of) 
Truth  becomes  successful  and  pleasing.— And  a 
consciousness  of  not  being  refractory,  bat  resigned 
to  the  situation  of  aflairs^  gives  a  serenity,  and  a 
mild  complacency,  which  makes  every  thing  wear  a 
pleasing  aspect.— This  consciousness  grows  stronger, 
as  the  contemplative  man  gets  a  stronger  sense  of] 
the  sinfulness  of  the  world,  and  of  the  merit  of  j 
retiring  from  it.  All  this  must  greatly  promote 
abstemiousness,  in  a  life  of  solitary  contemplation. 
—What  I  describe  will,  I  thinks  be  acknowledged 
lor  reality  by  those,  who  have  seen  Eastern  man-( 
ners,  or  the  behaviour  and  looks  of  some  Monks  ini 
Popish  countries  of  Europe. 

7.  ii.  Abstemiousness,  when  become  habitual, 
promotes  in  return  religious  solitary  contempla- 
tion. This  may  already  in  some  measure  appear; 
but  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  hc^ 

who 
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wlio  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  abstained  from 
rich  foodj  grows  so  feeble  and  deUcate,  that  he 
cannot  bear  the  shocks  and  rudenes$;es  arising  in 
intercourse  with  ^vorldly  men  :  coarse  mirths  un- 
feeling selfishness,  bold  ostentation,  act  upon  him 
with  siich  a  repulsive  force,  tliat  it  requires  the 
utmost  efforts  of  his  courage  and  resolution  to  con- 
tinue any  time  in  ordinary  society;  he  retires;  be 
then  finds  himself  at  liome;  sheltered,  protected: 
his  fine  tastes,  bis  elegant  conceplionsj  his  mild 
and  sweet  affections,  out  of  the  reach  of  contempt 
and  ridicule,  spring  forth,  bloom,  and  flourish. 
And,  when  he  has  long  continued  in  this  way,  he 
contracts  an  opinion  of  common  life  as  very  faulty 
and  imperfect,  and  attaches  himself  unalterably  to  a 
contemplative  life,  as  to  that,  in  which  alone  the 
lower  part  of  man  is  duly  degraded,  and  the 
higher  faculties  worthily  honoured  and  respected. 

8.  iii.  A  temper,  formed  by  contemplation  and 
abstemiousness,  will,  more  than  other  tempers,  en- 
courage notions  of  the  agency  of  Spiriis^nd  Angels. 
— Such  a  course  of  Life  wiif  strongly  inflame  the 
imagination;  and  that  faculty  delights  in  personi- 
tying;  and  in  assigning  personal  causes  of  all  in- 
teresting events.  In  common  life,  we  personify 
more  than  we  are  aware  of^ — '  you  are  Prtuience 
itself!*  we  say;  and  we  paint  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  We  find  also  Fear  creating  Spectres  and 
Apparitions.— This  may  put  us  in  the  way  of  con* 
ceiving  how  a  mind,  purged  and  refined,  and  at 
the  same  time  weakened,  by  a  contemplative  and 
abstemious  life,  may  fall  readily  into  notions  of 
Angels,  Spirits,  Demons;  and  into  solving  appear- 
ances by  their  ministry  and  interference.  The 
idea  of  their  presence  and  influence  must  be  highly 
delightful  and  flattering;  and  we  naturally  dwell 
on  \vhat  delights  and  flatters  us;  and  dwelling  on 

any 
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eny  titing-,  disposes  us  to  believe  it :  Solitude  had 
appeared  ihc  least  evil,  and  therefore  the  contem- 
plative had  tied  to  it ;  hut  he  still  is  glad  to  have 
his  solitude  relieved  by  angelic  society,  though  only 
imaginary < — Sometimes  indeed  Reason  will  inter- 
fere; but  Reason  must  allow,  that  there  may  be 
superior  intelligences^  between  Mao  and  the  Great 
Supreme.  He  is  a  Spirit,  and  to  be  worshipped 
in  Spirit*.— From  allowinjif  that  there  7mty  be 
Spirits,  it  is  an  easy  step  to  determining*  tlmt  there 
are:  and  from  existence,  the  man  of  warm  fancy, 
when  not  checked  by  intercourse  with  active  life, 
easily  passes  on  to  the  7nanner  of  existence.  But  we 
know  so  little  of  superior  Being^^  that  this  can  be 
described  only  by  the  imagination  ;  and  therefore 
systems  of  Angels  and  Spirits,  formed  by  man,  must 
admit  of  endless  variety^. 

9.  iv.  Lastly,  this  readiness  to  account  for 
events  by  the  intervention  of  Angels  must,  in  its 
turn,  promote  and  encourage  abstemious  and  con- 
templative life;  because,  in  such  a  life,  that  turn 
and  disposition  will  find  the  greatest  encouragement 
and  the  freest  indulgence. 

10.  So  much  for  what  were  called  general prin- 
ciples  of  human  Nature;  we  might  now  proceed  to 
see  how  pmiicnlar  sittiatmis  would  modify  and  vary 
the  eflects  of  these  geneml  principles;  but  it  may 
be  proper  previously  to  observe^  that  the  description 
here  given  of  solitaiy  Life,  though  it  may  seem  fa- 
vourable in  some  respects^  is  not  intended  to  imply, 
that  it  is  right  upon  the  whole.  Supposing  it  were 
agreed,  that  the  higher  faculties  of  man  ought  to 

be 

«  John  h\  24, 

^  It  may  be  remarked  herc^,  though  we  art^  in  a  different 
train,  that  one  rcasoii,  why  tlie  I'lastems  always  ronceive  the 
Deily  surrounded  with  Angels,  *S:c.  %vhti  do  all  inferior  wurk,  is, 
that  a  numbtr  of  spkndid  altetidanls  makeb  [jiirt  ul  iheir  habitual 
nution  of  greatness;— as  doc^  also  freedom  from  labour. 
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be  supported  in  their  due  rank  and  dignity^  it 
would  not  follow^  that  the  lower  ones  were  to  be 
annihilated;  that  is  not  here  meant: — much  less 
is  it  intended  to  represent  a  solitary  life^  as  if  it  of 
course  avoided  moral  and  spiritual  dingers,  as  much 
as  it  avoids  the  society  of  men.  Every  kind  of  life 
has  its  peculiar  daogeri^  or  is  liable  to  its  peculiar 
Vices.  The  '^  dangers  in  the  practice  of  Virtue, 
to  which  men  of  retired  and  studious  lives,  ab- 
stracted in  a  great  d^ree  from  the  pleasures^  the 
business,  and  the  conversation  of  the  world,  are 
exposed,"  seem  well  described  by  Dr  Powell' ;  but 
a  description  of  such  dangers  is  not  a  denial  of  the 
advantages  of  such  a  life;  nor  does  that  most 
respectable  Author  intend  it  for  such,  as  he  express- 
ly declares'. 

1 1 .  Now  we  come  to  consider,  how  nameparlieutar 
mtuoHons  may  affect  these  general  principles  in  prac- 
tice :  laying  it  down,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes, 
that,  at  the  same  time  that  any  certain  situation 
may  promote  the  disposition,  which  is  compounded 
of  a  love  for  contemplative  life,  abstemiousness,  and 
a  belief  in  the  agency  of  Spirits,  io  some  respects ; 
It  may  discourage  the  same  disposition,  in  other 
respects:  laying  it  down  also^  tliat,  when  a  cause 
is  said  to  be  productive  of  any  effect,  it  is  supposed 
not  to  be  counteiBded  by  any  other  cause. 

L  If  men  are  sitaated,  where  Science  has  been 
little  cultivated,  or  has  been  wrongly  cultivated, 
tbej  wiH  be  the  more  liable  to  catch  the  temper 
now  described ;  to  fidi  into  contemplative  life,  to 
contract  notions  of  the  merit  of  abstemiousness,  and 
of  the  agency  of  Spiriti  and  Demons:  when  a 
general  ignorance  prevails,  virtue  is  supposed  to  be 

something 

«  Senile  lit- — See  p.  3.  top. 

*  P.  20.  nt^r  \jfAXfnii.  1115  dcsTrij-li**  of  the  We»  erf  •'  m 
idle  Monk,  n  p.  VJ.  WV'iii. 
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somclliing  very  wondeiTui;  it  is  estimated,  not  by 
its  utility^  but  by  its  distance  from  ordinary  pursuits. 
And  every  enjoyment  is  fancied,  indistinctly  indeed^ 
to  come  from  some  good  Genius;  every  calamity^ 
from  some  malignant  Demon, — Nay,  though  some 
pans  of  Science  Have  been  attended  to,  yet^  if  re- 
searches have  been  made  upon  fantastic  grounds, 
the  matter  is  not  much  mended.  A  man  may  be 
an  ob*?erver  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  ;  but  yet,  if  he 
is  ignorant  of  mtional  and  mathematical  elements 
of  Astronomy,  his  imagination  prevails  ; — he  con- 
ceives every  Star  either  to  be  the  Star  of  some 
Prince",  or  to  have  its  presiding  Angel;  its  Luci- 
fer^, or  its  Abaddon;  and  he  soon  neglects  all 
distinction  between  the  material  luminary,  and  its 
immaterial  angelic  ruler;— at  the  same  time  that 
he  believes  the  material  world  to  be  governed  by 
certain  combinations  of  immaterial  agents.  There 
is  nothing  to  stop  him  from  taking  up  the  Star  of 
his  God  Ranpimn'',  and  worshipping  the  Host  of 
Heaven. — ^Or  a  man  may  attend,  in  like  manner,  to 
chemical  ope  ration  s,  and  they  may  only  excite  his 
wonder,  and  serve  to  confirm  his  belief  of  magic, 
enchantment,  and  the  operations  of  Demons. — Or 
attention,  in  the  state  of  ignorance  here  supposed, 
may  be  paid  to  numbers  ;  and  those  properties  be 
only  thought  of,  which  please  and  entertain  the 
fancy.  Of  these  properties,  analogies,  harmonies, 
there  is  great  abundance:  so  that  excellence  and 
efficacy  has  been  **  ascribed  to  some  numbers,  in 
preference  to  others;  nay,  the  Soul  itself  has  been 
imagined  to  be  number  ^ 

ii.  The 
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'  Numb.  xxiv.  17.  Malt,  ii,  2. 

''  Isai,  xK%  12.     Rev,  Ix,  II,  «   Acts  vji,  42,  43. 

<*  Voltaire,  vol,  XXVIL  4t(>,  p,  422,  about  the  number  iettn^ 
from  Clemens  Alex, — Abo  Michaelis,  4lo.  Introd,  Lccl,  p.  317« 
519.      Ficmim  on  Plato. 

*■  Tusc.  Di»p,  1.  10, 
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ii.  The  Form  of  CfviZ  Government  may  strenglhen 
the  disposition  we  are  speaking  of. — Despotism  de- 
bases men^  lowers  their  courage^  makes  them  more 
liable  to  fear :  gives  them  so  little  encouragement 
for  industry^  that  they  are  apt  to  fix  their  enjoy- 
ment in  different  sorts  of  Indolence.  And  what- 
ever produces  Indcdence,  favours  this  Temper ;  In- 
dolence always  finds  a  lion  in  the  way  (Prov.  xxii. 
13.)  and  therefore  removes  out  of  the  way  ;  to  so- 
litudes of  one  sort  or  other.  Despotic  Govern- 
ment moreover  gives  a  security  to  the  generality  of 
private  individuals,  which,  when  it  cannot  lead  to 
action,  finds  comfort  in  contemplation ;  and  makes 
men  more  fit  for  it  than  they  could  be,  if  often  ex- 
posed to  danger,  and  called  upon  to  make  resistance, 

iii.  Climate  may  have  an  effect :  Heat  relaxes  find 
enervates ;  a  large  and  extensive  continent  is  less 
adapted  to  navigatioD,  and  to  sea-bathing,  than  an 
Island,  and  has  probaUy  a  tendency  to  Mflen  men, 
and  make  them  effeminate. 

iv.  The  prodmee  of  different  regions  may  have 
different  effects,  indoding  under  produce  the  breeil 
of  animals : — abundance  of  rice,  with  scarcity  of 
bailey  or  vines,  and  scarcity  of  animals  for  ^od, 
might  promote  monastic  life :  scarcity  of  vegetables, 
vrith  plenty  of  animals,  or  of  nourishing  |>laots, 
might  diiooange  it 

▼.  Popular  9Mperttilim$  of  certain  sorts  generate 
a  timorons,  scrapalons  temper;  through  them, 
men  get  to  be  afraid  of  not  doing  enough,  they 
vriD  therefore  do  something  more  tnan  enough  : — 
they  are  afrud  of  offending  superior  beings  by  being 
worldhr,  and  therefore  they  avoid  the  world :  and 
gnidnaly  more  and  more.  Popular  superstitions 
raaj  ako  encounge  habitnal  notions  of  the  agency 
of  innsSfc  Beings ; — ^I  speak  here  of  nnwriUen  su- 
pentkioos^  not  npposed  to  be  revealed. 

%i.  Wrkiem 


\i.  IVriiien  religion  may.  have  the  same  kind  of 
efl'ect,  if  either  su[)erslitious  in  iUelf,  or  wrongly 
interpreted.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  men, 
who  forge  Revelations^  should  be  iliglity  and  ex- 
travagant;  should  enjoin  abstinence  from  wine,  and 
innocent  enjoyments ;  and  should  recommend  very 
passionate  devotion^  communication  with  the  Di- 
vine Mind,  annihilation  of  worldly  desires  and 
conceptions.  Nor  is  it  impossible,  that  a  rational 
Revelatic^n  should  be  misapplied  ;  so  that  season- 
able precepts  about  tempeiance,  retirement,  me- 
ditation and  prayer,  and  about  trust  in  God  and 
resignation  t<»  his  will,  should  be  made  to  bave  tlie 
same  ellects\ 

More 


*  The  ettects  of  retirement  on  tlie  Passioits  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  sollkiently  studied.  Does  it,  on  the  whole,  diniitiisb 
their  strenglh? 

Dr.  Powell  (bottom  of  p.  4.)  aays,  *'  place  a  man  m  a  situa- 
tion, where  ihey  are  not  frequently  exercised;  and  he  is  in 
danger  of  sinking  into  an  unfeeling  lethargy.  Such  is  the  situa- 
tion we  arc  considering*  For  the  exercise  of  the  Passions  arises 
chieHy  from  the  various  turns  and  accidents  in  human  artairs.*' — 
He  says,  the  passions  arc  the  chief  supports  of  industry,  and  that 
studious  retirement  impairs  their  vigour;  (p,  6,)  retirement, 
nbstracted  from  pleasure,  business,  conversation, — But  are  not 
retired  men  more  passionate^  in  some  things  at  least,  than  men 
in  active  life? — more  discomposed  by  sbame,  more  uffectionatc, 
more  compassionate  ?  more  amorous,  in  the  purer  sense  of  the 
word?  would  they  not  fee!  more  indignation,  resentment,  piet)\ 
approbation,  remorse?  And,  do  not  worldly  men  get  hardened f 
are  not  some  men  of  the  world  very  unfeeiing?  bow  is  this?— 
On  the  other  hand,  a  mans  appetite  ibr  wine,  women,  luxuries, 
gf ts  hlunted  by  distance  and  absence ;  bis  ambition  seems  as  if 
it  would  be  quieter;  his  avarice,  his  vanity,  but  not  perhaps 
his  pride.  Is  there  such  a  distinction  as  this  ?  some  passions  are 
actually  weaker  in  sohtnde,  but  more  easily  roused  ?^ — that  is,  the 
man  is  less  irritated,  hut  more  irritable?— or,  could  the  pai»aions 
be  divided  into  classes?  one  class  to  consist  of  those,  which  nou- 
rished moat  in  retirement,  another,  of  those  which  flourished 
/rfl,vr'—l  cunnnt  now  settle  this  matter.  Dr.  Powell  makes  rrfir, 
prrvishie^Xj  kc.  to  ftouri^sh  in  retirement. 
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More  particular  situations  might  be  thought  of, 
bat  we  do  not  aim  at  a  full  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter. We  may  see^  that  there  are  circumstances^ 
which  strengthen  the  natural  connexion  between 
contemplative  life^  abstemiousness^  and  the  belief 
of  the  influence  of  Spirits  :  and  what  is  said  about 
strengthenings  we  may  easily  change,  so  as  to  have 
the  observation  relate  to  weakening  such  connexion 

From  a  coUecttve  view  of  all  the  particular  situ- 
ations^  which  have  been  mentioned,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  such  people,  as  we  are  told  live  in  the 
East,  would  most  easily  &11  into  the  kind  of  con- 
templative life,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
Science  has  not  flourished  there  in  a  good  form ; 
civil  Governments  are  despotic ;  the  climate  is  hot, 
with  large  continents ;  the  ground  produces  great 
quantities  of  rice ;  and  there  are  many  pupukur  su- 
perstitions, of  a  kind  suited  to  promote  a  life  of 
GOiitem[dation^  &c. — all  this  would  make  our  Scrip- 
tures to  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  adapted  to 
answer  the  same  end. 

13.  There  has  always  been  a  great  resemblance 
in  the  opinions  of  the  East  and  those  of  ASgypt  ; 
and  a  great  communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Pythagoras^  was  instrumental  in  this,  and 
the  PktimistSs  and  many  other  penKms  and  things : 

Satt  numbers  of  the  Jewn  also  lived  in  iEgypt 
m  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  about  :Hd 
years  befi>re  Christ  But  we  roust  not  be  very  par- 
ticokr,  when  partieubuns  would  carry  us  into  long 

or 

^  The  kfest  of  Pythagoras  may  be  had  from  the  Lke»  of  hliii 
writteo  by  Porph%-nr  and  Jamblicbuft:  s**  a  specimeo  or  two  in 
Lwdno't  Wofka.'  Index,  I'orphnrv  and  JamUickiu.  See  aU-^ 
OD  this  wihyci,  MichaeliiS  Inuod.'  Uct.  Quarto,  Sect.  IW,  lOl , 
123. 
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or  doubtful  discussions. ....  ^gypthas  always  beeu 
remarkable  for  various  superstitions  ; — some  have 
been  drawn  from  the  overflowing:  of  the  Nile  ;  some, 
1  tliink,  from  the  Crocodile;  if  Storks  were  es 
much  venerated  in  lEgypi,  as  they  are  in  Holland, 
they  would  be  worshipped, 

13.  In  the  mythobgy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  arts 
and  sciences,  repubhcan  government,  maritime  war, 
or  (»ther  causes,  seem  to  have  prevented  any  great 
progress  of  the  temper^  which  we  are  considering, 
except  as  to  superior  intelligences ;  we  may  call  all 
their  Gods,  Spirits  or  Demons,  or  invisible  powers  ; 
unless  we  should  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
an  Optimus  Maximus ; — Vestals  might  be  men- 
tioned. 

14,  In  Europe^  science  flourishes,  civil  govern- 
ments are  limited,  climate  is  temperate^  animals 
and  nourishing  plants  are  plentiful,  and  superstition 
is  discredit^ ;  but^  in  some  parts,  interpretations 
of  Scripture  prevail,  which  were  made  in  times  of 
ignomnce  :  on  the  whole,  contemplative  life  and 
abstemiousness  arc  encouraged  in  popish  countries, 
but  the  notion  of  Spirits  is  in  some  sort  checked  ; 
yet  prayer  is  made  to  Saints  and  Angels*. 

In  Englmul,  I  could  almost  say,  we  are  too  Utile 
acquainted  with  contemplative  Religion.  The 
Monk,  painted  by  Sterne,  may  give  us  a  more  fa- 
vourable idea  of  it  than  our  prejudices  usually  sug- 
gest. I  once  travelled  with  a  Recolct^'  by  water, 
and  conversed  with  a  Mimme'^  at  his  own  Convent  r 
and  they  both  had  that  kind  of  character,  which 
Sterne  gives  to  his  Monk:  that  refinement  of  body 
and  mind,  that  pure  glow  of  meliorated  passion, 
iJiat   polished   piety  and  humanity.     Indeed^  they 

both 

■  Livrc    de   I'F^lisc— Reimsi,    p.   57 9 >  \n    die   •*  Litanie   dci 
S»int*"lhc  ibr^-e  Angels  inenUoncd  in  Scripture  arc  addFCS^sed, 
^  Aug.  14,   177^.  "  July  in,  17/1. 
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both  seemed  confined  in  their  knowledge,  and  I 
do  not  say  that,  independent  of  narrowness  of  in- 
fo nna  lion,  the  monkish  character  impHes  perfection  ; 
only  there  seems  to  be  some  excellence  in  itj  even 
supposing  that  excellence  to  be  over-balanced  by 
faults  ;  and  what  there  is^  is  of  a  kind^  with  which 
the  common  sort  of  Englishmen  are  not  enough 
acquainted. 

15.  But  we  must  mention  the  Jewish  Essmies  ; 
they  seem  to  have  had  the  turn,  we  speak  of,  to  a 
great  degree,  Philo  and  Josephus'*  speak  of  them. 
— Perhaps  some  idea  of  what  they  professed,  with 
regard  to  ditrerent  orders  of  Angeh,  may  be  got 
from  the  cabalistic  Doctrine  of  the  ten*"  Sephiroihs, 
or  Splendors,  or  Irradiations  ;  as  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  was  settled  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
Scriptures  having  the  same  terms^  which  are  found 
in  the  Tables  of  Sephi roths.  ''  Essenes,"'  in  Egyp- 
tian, means  Phj/sicians  (of  the  Soul);  in   Greek, 

Oepaweirral^   Therapeutffi. 

l6\  The  more  instances  we  see,  the  more  ready 
shall  we  be  to  admits  that  the  mixture  we  are  con- 
sidering has  existed  always,  though  with  some  va- 
rieties. Though  we  want  to  understand  it  for  the 
heresies,  which  spmng  up  in  the  Christian  Church, 
yet  we  may  be  sure,  that  Christianity  did  not  occasion 
sucli  notionsj  as  Christian  Heretics  professed. 
Christianity  could  not  be  said  to  be  published,  till 
St.  Paul  had  written  his  Epistles,  and  in  them  he 
seems  to  allude  to  our  opinions  pretty  frequently. 

17.    Now 

*  See  MichacUb's  ItUroil,  LecL  Sect.   V2Z  123,   124.  Quarto. 

*  See  Eiicyclopedie,  Art.  Scp/iirotlt^  taken  frotii  Calmet. 
^|J5f  in  Buxt,  is  evulavit,  maluravil :  as  a  Subst.  a  Bird,  a  Spar- 
row, Chald.  Morning,  a  Diadem  ; — and,  as  a  verb,  to  surround. 
— These  Chaldee  senses  are  not  in  the  younger  Buxt,  Lex.  Chald. 
— Parkhurst  makes  a  connexion  amongst  the  senses;  which  agrees 
pretty  well  uith  tlie  word  of  the  Encyclopedic,  Splemievrs;  horn 
l'arkhur^t*s  accoviat,  I  am  iiicluicd  to  put  Inadiatiom, 
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17.  Now  tliorefore  we  come  to  Christian  Here- 
tics,— ^And  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  consider 
a  few  separate  words,  which  are  much  made  use  of] 
in  speaking  about  spirits^  or  angels,  or  demons,  by 
sacred  or  other  Christian  writers. — In  the  order  of] 
time,  passages  of  ScripUire  Bhould  come  before  the 
writings  of  Chris^tians  ;  but  it  seems  a§  if  it  would 
be  best  to  go  to  the  end  of  our  explanations  of  both 
sorts  of  Heresies,  before  we  took  scriptural  instances 
of  either: — especially  as  most  heretical  opinions, 
professed  by  early  Christians^  had  existed,  in  some 
way  or  other,  before  the  Scriptures  were  published. 

One  word  very  frequently  made  use  of  to  express 
one  of  these  invisible  Beings^  is  altiif^  ison, — How 
this   has   happened,   may  be   doubtful:    I  suppose 
Scripture  has,  some  way  or  other,  been  the  source, 
from  which  it  has  been  drawn  :— tilings  mentioned 
there  have  been  personified  :~God  is  called  Bao-iXetV] 
Twv  mwvityv^  I  Tim.  i.  l?- — King  of  the  ^ous  ;^ — inj 
our  translation,  '*  the  King  eternal/' — auivto^  is  used 
for   eternal,   and   applied  to  God:    the   etymology! 
of  atwv  is,  quasi  del  wp  '-^l*y  some  transition  or  other, 
aiwve^  has  been  used  for  Angels  or  Spirits,  as  inferior 
Gods;    the  ^070^  himself  is  called  by  that    name, 
and  even  the  one  Supreme  God*  ; — and  it  happens,  I 
that  some  texts  will  bear  that  translation.     See  Eph, ' 
iii.  9. — where  the  Mystery  of  the  Gospel  is  said  to^ 
have  been  hid  from  almmv,  ages  or  JEons^  (see  1  Pet. 
i-  12.) — in  our  translation  ^'  from  the  beginning  of  J 
the  workl" — ^AIso  l  Tim.  i.  17.  mentioned  above  J 

Another  word  much  used  is  7rAr;pa»yua;  but,  tol 
give  a  perfectly  satisfactory  account  of  it,  may  not] 
be  easy.  It  seems  to  mean  a  Syste7n,  complete  inj 
itself:   and   H.   Stephens,    1   see   has  a   quotation] 

from! 


*  Suicers  TTiesaunis  is  a  proper   Book  to  consult  for  suci 
words  ftft  these.  oi«V,  see  Grabe  s  Iraictt/Sf  p.  9.  Kote. 
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from  PhilOj  irXt'ipa^ta  icai  cvartifj^a,  &c.  Miclmelis** 
uses  it  for  an  Heaven,  that,  is  a  place  ;  but  1  do  not 
find  that  sense  in  H.  Stephens,  Suicer^  or  Du 
Cange  :  y^l-  Parklmrst  comes  very  near  it,  if  not 
quite  to  it,— The  Easterns  conceived  a  wXffpf^Ma, 
m  the  sense  of  a  system,  or  complete  company ^  made 
up  of  God  and  his  attendant  amies'' :  also  in  the 
sense  of  a  space  occupied  by  them:  and  it  would  be 
generally  difficult  to  say,  in  which  of  these  senses 
the  word  was  used:  for,  if  a  man,  or  superior  Be- 
ing, was  admitted  into  the  wX^pwfm,  in  the  first 
sense,  he  would  be  also  in  the  second :  being  ad- 
mitted into  a  eompantf,  is  being  admitted  into  the 
place  occupied  by  that  company ;  as  admission 
into  K family,  is  admission  into  the  House  yvhete  that 
family  resides. 

uiitjpm^a  often  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  :^ — 
the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  (TrX^Jpoj^a) 
thereof.  Some  Oriental  Heretics  did  not  favour 
the  Old  Testament,  but  that  did  not  hinder  their 
believing*,  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  that 
w\npi*>jiiaj  which  they  conceived. 

The  word  wXttpw^a  seems  sometimes  to  be  used 
in  an  indefinite  sense,  as  a  word  of  eloquence  or  pas- 
sion, or  expressing  something  above  human  emp- 
tiness, vacuity,  imperfection;  see  John  i.  l6.  Eph. 
i.  23.  and  iii.  19.  Col.  i.  19.  and  ii.  9.  Now,  when 
this  is  the  case,  to  put  a  definite  meaning  on  the 
ww*d,  is  to  misinterpret  it, — ^It  is  conceivable,  that 
Revelation  may  use  words  in  an  indefinite  sense* 
That  ought  not  to  set  men  upon  indulging  their 
imaginations. 

It 

^  Secu  102,  Inlrml.  Lect.  also  Sect.  101,  p.  246.  bottom; 
and  p.  247.  Quarto, 

**  How  tb€  Church  came  to  be  called  Plerooia,  see  Haiiinrc^tl 
on  Roni.  xi.  12,  See  aUo  Eph*  i.  23.  It  might  be  considered, 
\vhether  wAtjpt^fxa  included  any  idea  of  the  Divine  Inmrndt^, 
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It  seems  right  also  to  mention  some  words  re- 
lating to  contemplative  Life,  Mova<miptov^  a  Mo- 
nastery, was  a  word  in  use  before  the  birth  of  Christ : 
at  firstj  it  was'  probably  used  for  the  habitation  of 
one  single  person,  in  solitude  or  rehgious  retirement ; 
then,  perhaps,  for  a  row  or  set  of  cells,  each  of 
which  was  inhabited  by  a  single  person  ;  afterwards 
it  seems  to  have  been  used  as  synonymous  to 
Kowo^iov,  where  several  contemplatives  lived  together, 
having  several  things  in  common^  as  Refectory,  &c, 
—These  persons  have  been  called''  avayjutipttrat,  an- 
chorets, as  seceding;  ^pti^Wm,  Hermits^  as  being 
often  in  deserts  ;  iqcrux^^^Tai  \  as  being  quiet.  Those, 
who  did  extraordinary  things  in  the  way  of  morti- 
fication, were  called  Ascetics  ;  "Aa-Ki^cn^  means  exer- 
cise;  exercise  is  natural  to  all,  who  would  improve 
in  virtue "•. — The  proper  sense  of  mortification  is 
abstaining  from  what  is  lawful ,-  by  way  of  exercise  ; 
in  order  to  acquire  the  habit  of  abstinence— -"Acriciycrty, 
therefore,  and  mortification,  stand  for  the  same 
idea  in  religious  discipline. 

These  are  the  chief  terms,  which  want  explana- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  notions  of  \ 
the  early  Christian  sects.  After  the  attention,  which 
we  have  paid  to  the  Manicheans,  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  take  notice 
of  but  few  others.  We  may  mention  something  of 
the   Vaienlimans,  and  the  Mareioniies^,  and   take 

some 

■  ConstantJne  cites  Fhih;  so  does  Stephens. 

^  Ji»  Cons  tail  tine,  but  no  instance. 

•=  Not  in  Constantinej  nor  H.  Stephens,  but  in  Suicer,  who 
conceives  these  words  to  imply  diflferent  degrees  of  retiremenL 

^  Acts  xxiv.   l6, 

'  Valentinus  and  Marcicm  seem  to  have  been  cotemporaries, 
not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  second  Century. — V^alentinus  being 
in  ^gppt^  and  Marcion  in  Pontusy  the  order,  in  which  they 
should  stand,  may  not  have  been  well  ascertained,  and  may  not 
be  important. 
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some  notice  of  llie   Gnostics;  to  speak  of  more, 
would  exceed  the  bounds  of  our  undertaking. 

18.  Valentinus  h  said,  by  Cave,  to  have  flourished 
about  the  y^ar  120,  to  have  been  born  in  iEg^ypt, 
and  to  have  been  a  Platonic  Philosopher,  Tertyl- 
lian  speaks  of  him  as  able,  ingenio  et  eloquio ;  but 
says,  that  he  quitted  the  regular  Church  through 
resentment,  some  one  having  been  appointed  to  a 
Bishopric  in  preference  to  him,  ex  martyrii  praero- 
gativi;  ut  solent  animi  pro  prioratu  exciti  prae- 
sumtione  ultionis  aBcendi.  Enough  of  the  Valen- 
tinians  may  be  seen  in  the  first  Book,  one  might 
say  in  the  first  section,  of  Grabe's  Edition  of  Ire- 
nffius'.  Thirty  ^ons  are  reckoned  up,  which 
constitute  a  Pleroma  ;  or  rather  fifteen  couples,  male 
and  female;  some  have  said  these  were  thirty  Gods; 
others,  that  altogether  they  formed  the  true  God. 
But  the  description  of  the  first  .^on,  called  Buthos, 
or  Propator,  or  Proarche,  &c,  seems  of  itself  to  ap- 
proach to  a  description  of  a  Supreme  God. — Each 
of  these  ^ons  seems  to  be  something  personified, 
as  Life,  Truth,  Silence,  Mind,  Happiness,  &c.— 
or  one  of  the  titles  given  to  the  Son  of  God  ;  and 
the  Genealogies  seem  not  unlike  the  Theogonia  c»f 
Hesiod,  who  makes  Heaven,  Earth,  Ocean,  Morn- 
ing, Day,  Night;  Love,  Desire,  Gracefulness,  &c. 
&c.  to  be,  in  one  rank  or  other,  Gods ;  besides 
Rivers,  Winds,  &c. — In  some  sense,  it  has  been 
said*^,  that  Hesiod  makes  thirty  Gods;  but  cer- 
tainly Valentinus  made  his  upon  Scriptural  grounds, 
such  as  they  were;  and  they  made  a  system.  He 
said,  they  corresponded  to  the  thirty  years ^,  which 

our 

'  There  are  only  fragments  of  Irenapus's  Works,  besides  the 
work  against  Heresies, 

^  Epiphan*  Hisr,  31,  Sect  2;  &c,  sec  Grabe's  Irenaeus,  p,  9. 
Notf,  top* 

*  Ibid,  p,  9. 

Vol.  I.  Ax 
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our  Saviour  passed  in  private  life:  to  Ihe  sum  of 
the  number  of  Hours,  mentioned  in  llie  Parable  of 
the  Laboyrers  in  the  Vineyard  ;  the  sum  of  1,  3j  6^ 
9,  11,  is  thirty. — This  seems  to  be  the  most  distiii^^ 
guishing  part  of  the  Doctrine  of  Valentinus;  ex-: 
cept  we  should  mention  his  idea,  that  the  Body  of 
Christ  was  real,  though  not  really  human;  that " 
was  brought  from  the  Stars,  and  returned  to  ther 
again  upon  his  ascension.     This  is  the  more  to  ht 
noticed,  as  it  is  one  mode  of  rejecting  the  Scrip- 
tural accotints  of  our  Saviour's  Nativity.     He  hel<f 
many  things  in  common  with  other  Oriental  Here-^ 
tics  ;  concerning  the  inferior  or  malevolent  nature'J 
of  the  Maker  of  this  World,  and  the  necessity  of 
rejecting  some  Scriptures  commonly  held  Divine; 
but  these  we  shall  meet  with,  in  better  order,  in^ 
the   Doctrines  of  Marcion.— Both  Valentinus  and 
Marcion  were  very  eminent,  had  many  Disciples  of 
eminence,    in  different  parts  of  the  world;    who, 
as  well  as  themselves,  were   probably  acquainted 
with  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

1 9.  Marcion  was  the  Son  of  a  Bishop  in  Pontns^j 
he  is  thought  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  130.J 
In  his  youth,  he  is  said  to  have  been  excommunicate  ' 
by  his  Father,  but  whether  for  immorality,  or  h 
doctrine,  has  been   disputed;  probably  the  lattenl 
He  might  be  unsettled  in  his  way  of  life. 

His  Doctrine  sets  out  on  the  Eastern  notion  of  j 
two  principles;  and,  on  each  of  these  principles,  ii 
founded  a  set  of  notions:   and  the  different  notions^l 
in  each  set  correspond  to  each  other. — His  good] 
principle  was  the  Father  of  Christ ;  he  was  benign»| 

forgiving,  | 

■    Cave   mentions   a   fragment  of  Valentinus  in  a  Dialogue  1 
about  him,  ascribed  to  Origen,  which  is  to  account  for  the  ongm  j 
of  Evil,  and  does  account  for   it  by  two   principles;  after  the 
iBanmr  supposed  by  us,  when  we  spoke  of  Mani. 

■^  He  is  sometimes  called,  not  ^Ia^cion,  but  Ponticvs. 
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forgiving',  merciful; — he  was  the  giver  of  the  Qos- 
pel.  The  other  principle,  which  could  not  be  so 
properly  called  an  evil  principle,  as  one  less  good, 
was  the  A»/M<oi^p7*>s,  Demmrge,  Creator  of  this  world ; 
— he  was  not  merciful^  but  strict  and  severe,  in 
justice  at  leasts  if  not  beyond  justice.  He  was  ihe 
giver  of  the  Law;  of  tliat  severe  Law,  which 
allowed  of  Retaliation^  &c,^ — So  that  the  Father  of 
Christ  was  opposed  to  the  Creator  of  the  world ; 
the  merciful,  to  the  i*evere;  the  giver  of  the  Gospel, 
to  the  giver  of  the  Law. 

As  to  the  person  of  Clirist^  Marcion  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  PUantasiiasts  or  Doceta?;  that 
is,  one  of  those^  who  thought,  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  only  apparentlj^  luinian:  yet  he  seems  not 
to  have  carried  this  notion  so  far  as  some;  at  least, 
be  believed  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  in  his  Re- 
surrection, Possibly  he  might  conceive  the  flesh  of 
Christ  to  be  somewhat  diflerent  from  common 
human  fleshy  without  denying  it  to  be  solid,  or 
matertaL 

The  Oriental  Heretics  seem  to  have  made  a  great 
difference  between  Jesus'"  and  Christ ;  to  have 
thought  Jesus  of  a  lower  nature^  and  Christ  of  an 
higher.  Marcion  allowed^,  that  Jesus  was  Christ; 
but  he  expected  another  Christ  to  come,  to  restore 
the  Jewish  State"^. 

No  Heretic  ever  took  greater  liberties  with  the 
Scriptures  thdiU  Marcion;  but  the  liberties  he  took 
are  accounted  for  by  his  tenets:  he  rejected  the 
Law  of  Moses  :  and  he  made  Antitheses,  in  order  to 
expose  its  inferiority  to  the  Gospel;  and  to  shew, 
that  they  did  not  come  from  the  same  God.— He 
rejected  many  and  very  considerable  parts  of  our 

New 

^  See  ammigst  many  instances  Michael  is's  In  trod.  Lect, 
p.  ^47.  Quarta, 

^  Before,  Chap,  xvii.  S^cu  l6»of  this. 
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New  Testament;    the   Temptation    of   Christ,    in 
particular.     He  also  ncn  -modelled    the   Scriptunil  i 
account  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  morals  of  Marcion  were  strict  and  pure;  he| 
was  a  favourer  of  Virginity. — 1  have  already  said, 
that  his  Followers  were  numerous,  and  of  impor- 
tance.    On  the  whole,  he  eeems  a  signal  examplcj 
of  the  rashness  of  following  human  notions  of  whatj 
is  be§lj  in    accepting  and  applying  *  Divine  Dis- 
pensations.—You  will  say,  Marcion's  fancies  ought' 
not  to  be  represented  as  human  reason :  but  tliey 
were  so  to  him^  and  the  notions  of  the  wisest  of 
men,  being  infinitely  short  of  divine  intelligence, 
may  be  conceived  as  on  a  footing  with  his^  in  such 
a  comparison :  and  he,  who  sets  the  most  improved 
human  reason  in  competition  with  Divine  Wisdom, 
will  err  in  the  same  form  with  Marcion,  though 
not  perhaps  in  the  same  particolars. 

20.  The  Gnostics  might  have  been  noticed  first,] 
but  I  was   naturally  led,  by  my  train  of  thought,! 
to  mention  them  here,  in  like  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce  Scriptural   examples^    after  the  whole  expli- 
cation of  Christian    Heresies.     Whatever  method] 
brings  the  ideas  to  our  minds  with  the  least  confu- 
sion and  embarrassment,  seems  the  best  method.^ — 
The  general  name  will  always  seem  most  intelligible,] 
after  the  particular  species  have  been  enumerated. 

Bishop  Warburton  observes^,  that  l^i^la  mean* I 
*^  all  the  great  principles  of  natural  religion;"  andf 
yvmris  "  b\1  the  great  principles  of  the  revealed/* 
This  being  settled^  we  can  conceive,  that  any  per- 
sons, who  thought  their  own  knowledge  of  the! 
meaning  of  Scripture  particularly  profound,  would  i 
imagine  themselves  excellent  in  this  yvwat^ ;  and,  if] 
formed  into  a  body,  which  wanted  a  name,  would  I 

cattj 


'  Hurd's  1st  Disc,  on  Prophecy.     Powell's  3d  Charge. 
^  A  DifCQursI  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  25. 
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call  themselves  Gnostics. — In  fact,  the  persons,  who 
did  pride  themselves  on  their  superior  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  mn  into  mystical^  figurative,  fantastic 
interpretations  of  Scripture^  and  adopted  many 
maxims  and  notions  of  Oriental  Philosophy,  which 
they  followed  in  settling  their  Canon  of  Scripture, 
as  well  as  in  giving  to  expressions  their  own  sense* 
This  was  not  a  real  71W19,  but  a  false  and  spurious 
one,^  ypti(Ti%  ^//eu^wi'wjuoy'' . — Gnosffcs  came,  after  some 
time,  to  be  the  general  term  for  the  Oriental  sects 
taken  collectively;  and  Docet^t,  or  PkantasiasUe, 
was  used  in  the  same  sense ;  because  all  those^  who 
affected  mysterious  interpretations  of  Holy  Writ^ 
and  adopted  OrientaJ  Philosophy,  held  that  the 
Body  of  Christ  was  not  what  it  appeared  to  be*. 
Hammond  seems  to  use  the  word  in  this  general 
«ense;  and  he  uses  it  very  frequently. — But  we  may 
now  quit  the  Oriental  Sects^  and  proceed  to  the 
Jmluical:    these  will  take  very  little  time, 

21.  The  Judaical  Sects  seem  to  have  been  but 
two,  which  may  be  called  Ebionifes,  and  Nazarenes. 
^l  suppose  both  these  sects,  though  undoubtedly 
professing  the  religion  of  Christ,  were  much  attached 
to  the  Jewish  Religion,  having  been  bred  up  in  it, 
and  believing  it  to  be  of  divine  original:  but  they 
are  distinguished  by  their  different  opinions  con- 
cerning the  Person  of  Christ :  the  Ebiomles  supposed 
him  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  : 
but  those,  who  were  called  by  the  name  given 
sometimes  to  Christians  in  geneml^  the  Nazarenes, 
though  they  believed  him  to  be  real,  perfect  Man, 
supposed   him  to  be  supernaiurally  born  ;    of  the 

Virgin, 


*  See  Hammond  on  Hebr,  v,  14. 
^  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 

*  Tcrt,  uses  Marcton  as  a  gentrnl  term  for  Oriental  Heretic 
(w€  Lard.  Works,  viiK  IX.  p.  !:34,  Note.)— Thry  are  al^  <»r\ 
^d  tooriginiite  all  (rom  SinKm  Magus. 
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Virgin,  by  the  sole  opemtion  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
yet  the  Nazarenes  do  not  seem  to  have  allowed  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ \ — -A«  the  Oriental  Sects 
had  gene  ml  names,  so  the  Judaical  were  coUectwelj/ 
called  Ebiomtes^\ — I  think  we  cannot  iniich  won- 
der, that  the  Jews  should  be  inclined  to  reckon 
their  Messiah  a  mere  Man ;  all  the  Persons,  whom 
they  had  most  reverenced,  had  pretendinl  to  no- 
thing higher  than  human  Nature ;  Christ  was  to  be 
the  Son  of  David:  Jesus  was  born  of  a  certain  tribes- 
nay,  of  an  inferior  person  in  that  tribe:  Christ  was 
to  be  powerful,  but  only  as  a  Prince, — But,  though 
the  Jews  in  general  might  have  been  habituated  to 
expect  a  mere  man  for  their  Messiah,  yet  the  Na- 
zarenes  might  have  attended  to  the  circumstances, 
in  which  Jesus  was  born^  to  the  Prophecies,  and 
the  Star,  so  much,  as  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that 
his  birth  was  miraculous. — ^The  Jndaical  Sects  are 
tiaid  to  be  older  than  the  Oriental ;  though  **  the 
Oriental  subsisted  in  the  times  of  the  AposUes. 

22.  Some  Heresies  have  an  appearance  of  being 
9mxed;  their  doctrines  eompoundGd  of  Oriental  ai>d 
Judaical  tenets;  if  we  include  in  the  Jitdaical  such 
as  arose  amongst  the  Essenes :  and  the  Esseues  were 
certainly  a  Jewish  Sect,  though  they  adopted 
Egyptian  or  Oriental  Philost»phy.  The  Heresy  of 
'Ccrinthus^^Jew,  of  Asia,  may  be  of  this  mixed  sort. 

What 


■  Except  as  a  ffwrt :  according  to  Jobn  ix,  1,  !?,  they  allowed, 
tbat  Christ  might  have  a  rememhrance  that  he,  as  ttian^  heui 
coii\crsed  with  God  before  bid  birth,— See  ^  lack  night  oq  J  oho 
ix.    1,2. 

^  Eusebius  makes  two  sorts  of  Ebionites.  (Hist.  3.  27.) 

^  They  might  also  attend  more  to  current  notions  of  Aoyo^, , 
Son   of   God,    as   explained  by    Allix — Unitarians — but  of  this 
more  in  the  fourth  book.     They  might  also  see  some  very  lofty  ' 
expiebsioos  in   «ome   of  tlie  Pruphccits :    see   Aptborfi't  Warb. 
Lcclute, 

*  Lard,  Works,  vol  HI.  p,  5  41 ,  542— inch  Noles^ 


^ 


What  lie  held,  conceniiiig*  SprnlSj  &€.  may  he 
solved,  possibly,  either  from  Onen^ai  Philosophy,  or 
from  Jewish  Cabalistical  Stphiroths\^ And  ttiis  re- 
mark may,  perhaps,  be  applicable  to  Carpocraies. — 
Some  Jewish  Christians  had  some  notion  of  the 
world's  being'  made  by  some  inferior  Demiurge; 
but,  if  Essenes  drew  their  notions  from  ^Egyptian 
or  Oriental  Philosophy,  as  they  were  Jews,  it  seems 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Oriental  and  Jewish 
tenets  should  get  mixed:  generally,  when  Oriental 
Heretics  are  opposed  to  Judaical,  it  is  not,  I  think, 
meant  io  reckon  the  Essenes  amongst  the  Jews. 
Though  they  miglit  be  as  much  for  retaining  the 
Law  of  Moses  as  the  Ebiouites,  1  should  conceive, 
that,  when  any  difficulties  arise  from  a  seeming  mix- 
ture of  Oriental  and  Judaical  tenets,  the  best  solu- 
tion w  ould  be,  to  ascribe  that  mixture  to  the  Jew  ish 
Sect  of  Essenes  having  adopted  some  Oriental  tenets, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  continued  attached  to 
Judaism. 

23.  Having  now  gone  through  the  parlicniar 
tenets  of  the  Oriental  and  Judaical  Heresies,  we 
may  take  some  notice  of  the  exient  of  those  tenets; 
we  may  observe,  that  some  opinions  seem  to  have 
been  held  generally ;  others  only  by  particular 
sects,  or  persons: — all  seem,  in  early  times  of  Chris- 
tianity, notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  Poly- 
theism in  the  world,  to  have  acknowledged  out 
supreme,  benevolent  Deity.  Nay,  those  who  main- 
tained two  principles,  only  maintained  an  evil  one, 
in  order  that  they  might  clear  the  good  God  from 
all  blame, — Most  Eastern  and  some  Jewish  Here- 
tics seem  to  have  had  unfavourable  ideas  of  mailer, 
which   would    naturally  lead   them    to    doubt   the 

reality 

'  See  Lardners  account  of  Ceri uUjus,  partic«  Sect*  4. — 
Works,  vol  IX.  !>•  325.  «ee  also  Micb»  Introd,  Lect,  Sect.  101. 
p.  '^47 •  Quarto. 
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reality  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  as  human  flesh; — 
and  to  question  first  his  Resurrection^  and  then  the 
general  resurrection :  and  lastly,  to  suppose  the  ma- 
terial world  made  by  subordinate  Beings,  with  only 
the  tacit  consent  or  connivance  of  the  Supreme. 
Then,  these  subordinate  Beings  must  be  Spirits, 
which  would  require  classing,  and  so  must  have 
names, — The  behef,  that  Christ  would  be  received 
into  those  heavenly  Orbs,  from  which  he  wa» 
thought  to  have  been  taken^  was  more  general  than 
we  should  easily  imagine. 

All  Sects  seem  to  have  been  charged  with  immo- 
ralities, and  none  collectively  to  have  been  guilty. 

Making  free  with  Scriptures  was  very  general, 
but  much  more  so  amongst  the  Oriental  sects  than 
amongst  the  J udaical:  it  appears  more  strange  to 
lis,  that  men  should  reject  Scriptures,  than  it  would 
do  if  separate  Gospels  were  handed  about  in  munu- 
seript,  and  those  such,  that  a  much  greater  num- 
ber ought  to  be  rejected  than  received'. 

Though  some  opinions  were  held  generally,  yet 
we  find  Severn]  varieties  amongst  those,  of  wliom 
we  are  speaking,^ — ^By  some,  Christ  vtbs  called  a 
mere  man,  by  others  a  real  Person:  some  believed 
in  a  number  of  jEons,  others  matter  eternal,  and 
no  Mon  :  some  held  two  co-eternal  principles; 
others  one  eternal  princijile,  who  created  a  second 
principle  :  some  made  Melchisedec  to  be  an  ^on ; 
and  who  can  expect  uniformity,  or  an  end  of 
varieties,  where  the  imagination  does  all,  and  has 
free  scope? — ^the  ideas  of  the  Valentinians  and  Mani- 
cheans  occnr  most  frequently^  and  therefore  have 
been  here  most  particularly  described.- — As  there 
were  varieties  in  doctrinal  points,  so  there  might 
be  some  in  practical  or  moml;  but  imputations  are 
seldom  to  be  credited.     Basilides,   it  is  said,  made 

all 


*  Ske  before.  Chap,  xii.  Sect  4. 
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an  actions  indifflerent ;  perlmpSj  at  bottom,.  i\\\H 
might  be  noihiog;  more  thati  that  he  thought  a 
man  might  be  a  good  Ctiristian  married  a:*  well  as 
uomarried.  — He  was  charged  with  sligliting  the 
Fear  of  God,  and  the  Fear  of  God  sometimes 
means  Religion  in  general :  Nothing  more,  per- 
haps, was  strictly  true,  than  his  exhorting  his 
followers  to  aim  at  some  love  of  God,  perhaps, 
ullimalely,  at  that  perfect  Love,  which  ''casteth  out 
Fear. — Nevertheless,  it  seems  possible,  that  some 
Gentile  converts  might  attempt  to  retain  some  im- 
pure rites  of  Paganism^  when  they  turned  to  Chris- 
tianity :  but  I  have  not  seen  it  proved^  that  any 
did.  The  ""  Nkolmtans  are  spoken  of^  as  having 
committed  some  wicked  ■*  deeds;"  as  having,  in 
some  sense,  committed  fornication,  (if  ver,  20.  of 
Kev.  Chap,  ii.  relates  to  them)  but  fornication  often 
means  only  Molaliy'^ 

Varieties  in  rejecting  Scripture,  have  already 
appeared.  But  the  principal  observation,  relative 
to  the  differences  of  opinion  amongst  tlie  early  sects, 
is  this ;  those,  w  ho  asserted  two  principles,  denied 
the  humanity  of  Christ;  those,  who  held  one  single 
principle,  allowed  his  humanity,  but  denied  his 
Divinity:  the  reason  of  this  might  not  be  intui- 
tively clear  to  those,  who  had  not  entered  into  our 
present  subject ;  but,  if  we  reflect  on  what  has  been 
said,  we  may  see  how  hatred  of  matter  leads  to  de- 
nying, that  Christ  had  a  material  body;  and  how 
the  Jews,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  belief  in 
the  unity  of  God,  might  be  led  to  think  their  Mes- 
siah nothing  greater  than  a  powerful  Man. 

24.  We  now  come  to  look  at  a  few  texts  of 
Scripture,  with  the  ideas  resulting  from  what  has 
been  said. — But  it  may  be  as  well  to  resume  our 

division 


^   1  John  IV.  18.  '    Rtv.  li,  6.  13,20. 

"^  Lciid.  Her,  Book  I.   Se«  t.  5. 
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division  of  early  Heretics,  inta  Oriaiial,  Judaical, 
and  mixed. 

Firsts  we  will  mention  a  few  passages^  which 
Rcem  to  refer  to  OrietJ^^i  Heresies:  these  passages 
may  be  either  such  as  are  of  considerable  length, 
or  single  textfi. — ^St.  John's  Gospel  seems  to  have 
been  written  under  a  sense  of  Oriental  errors ;  so 
does  his  first  Epistle,  and  his  Book  of  Revelation. 
St.  Paul  seems  to  allude  to  them,  in  his  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians'',  Colossians^  and  to 
Timothy,  and  Titus;  and  these  compositions  will 
seem  the  less  obscure,  if  we  are  accustomed  to 
Oriental  notions.  Particular  single  texts,  to  be  read 
in  the  original^  as  well  as  the  Translation^  may  be 
the  following* — Eph.  i.  21.— iii.  10. — vi.  12. — 
CoL  i.  lb\— ii.  18.— 1  Tim.  i.  4.— iv.  1,  7. — ^vi. 
:20. — 2  Tim.  ii,  16 — 18,— Tit  iii.  g.— 1  John  iv. 
2,  3, 

In  these,  we  may  observe  several  of  the  orders  of 
Angels  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  Sephiroihs ; — refe- 
rences to  the  Genealogies  of  MiOUB,  spoken  of  here 
as  taught  by  ValentinuSy  and  to  the  doctrine  of  De- 
mons ;  and  other  profane  and  uWy  fables.  In  1  Tim. 
vi.  20,  besides  spurious  yrwaiv,  we  find  mention  of 
Antithesis,  which  may  have  been  such  as  Marcion 
is  said  to  have  composed *^^,  The  /)ocete  seem  to  be 
clearly  pointed  out,  1  John  iv,  2,  3. 

It 

•  See  Hammond  on  Phil  iii,  3.  Bui,  if  it  should  be  doubted, 
whether  any  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  Thilippians  do  allude  to 
Oriental  Heresies,  a  doubt  in  that  case  might  lead  to  remarking, 
in  general;  the  diilference  between  those  Epistles,  which  are 
addressed  to  European  Churches,  and  Burh  as  are  addressed  to  the 
Churches  in  Asia;  I  mean,  in  respect  to  the  allusions  now  under 
consideration  allusions  to  Oriental  notions:  If  the  Epistles  to 
Corinth,  Thessalnnicfi.  ^c.  contain  no  such  allusions,  and  those  to 
Ephesus,  ColosscT,  Crete,  (where  Titus  was  Bishop,  as  Timothy 
w;is  at  Ephesus)  contaiii  several,  we  probably  do  not  imagine 
allusions,  where  Ihere  really  were  none, 

^  >>ect,  l[). 
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It  might  answer  the  same  purpose  wilh  looking 
at  these  texts^  to  read  some  part  of  Parkhurst's  ex- 
position of  nXfj pa^fuLa;  particularly  the  gth  and  10th 
senses  of  that  word:  also  Sir  L  Newton  on  Prophe- 
cies %  Part  I,  Chap*  xiii,  and  Lord  King's  Critical 
History  of  the  Creed,  quoted  by  Benson,  on 
1  Tim.  i.  4. 

25,  But,  having  only  mentioned  io  a  cursory 
manner^  that  St.  JokfVs  Gospel  seems  to  have  been 
written  with  a  feeling  of  heretical  errors,  it  seems 
proper,  and  likely  to  make  oar  ideas  of  our  pre- 
sent subject  more  definite,  to  resume  that  obser- 
vation ;  especially  as  some  very  learned  and  re- 
spectable writers'^  have  been  of  a  ditt'erenl  opi- 
nion* The  first  question,  which  occurs,  is  con- 
cerning the  time  when  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel: 
John  the  Evangelist  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
the  end  of  the  first  centary,  at  a  great  age^  some 
say  94 ;  many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  he  WTOte 
and  published  his  Gospel^  very  late  in  life;  but 
Lardner  seems  to  give  good  reasons  for  judging, 
that  it  was  written  and  published  before  or  about 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  "0  ;  he 
thinks,  that  it  probably  was  written  and  published 
about  the  year  68,  after  the  other  Gospels  and  tlie 
Acts,  which  last,  he  thinks,  mig^t  be  published  about 
63  or  64  ;  and  after  St,  Paul's  Epistles^  which,  he 
thinks,  might  have  been  published  between  the 
years  52  and  63.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  St.  John's 
Epistles^  and  his  Book  of  Revelation  were  published 
late  in  life,  from  the  year  80  to  95  or  $6. — Out  of 
this  question  arises  that»  with  which  we  are  chieHy 
concerned. 

One  objection  to  the  opinion,  that  St*  John's 
Gospel  was  published  so  early  as  the  year  (j8,  is, 

that 
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that  the  ancients  thought*  he  wrote  a^inst  Here- 
tics, ag-ainst  Gnostics  more  than  other  sects,  and 
against  Cerinthus  more  than  other  Heresiarchs; 
whereas,  the  year  68  was  too  early  for  this.  Now^ 
!o  this  objection  two  answers  might  be  given  ;  the 
first,  that  he  did  not  write  against  Heretics ;  the 
second^  that^  if  he  did,  he  might  write  as  early  as 
the  year  68»  It  seems  to  me,  that  St.  John  did 
write  with  mme  reference  to  Heretics,  and  yet  that 
be  did  pubUsh  his  Gospel  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  or  about  that  time. — He  might  write, 
as  Lardner,  &c.  say  he  did,  in  order  to  prove,  that 
the  Jews  were  blameable  in  rejecting  Jesus  as  their 
Messiah,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  might  en- 
deavour to  rectify  wrong  conceptions  concerning 
him. 

The  time  of  Cerinthus  is  uncertain  ;  there  is  a 
story,  that  St,  John  went  to  a  Bath  at  Ephesus, 
but  finding  Cerinthus  in  the  Bath,  retired,  with 
some  expressions  of  indignation  or  horror ;  this 
story  is  told  by  IrensBUs  ^,  as  having  been  heard 
(by  some  uncertain  persons)  from  Polycarp'^,  whom 
Irenseus  had  known  something  of  in  his  youth,  and 
who  had  been  a  disciple  of  St.  John, — -The  story 
does  not  gain  universal  credit,  but  yet  it  seems  as 
.  if  Irenseeus  would  not  have  told  it^  if  it  had  con- 
tained 

•  See  Lan3,  Works,  vol.  II.  p.  l6l.  vol.  VI,  p.  2)0,  en. 
Lardner  says,  that  Heresies  may  be  refutfd  by  St.  John's  Gospel, 
and  yet  it  may  not  have  been  written  on  purpose  to  refute  them. 
Irenseus  says  expressly,  in  one  place,  (see  Lard.  Works,  vol.  VI. 
p,  211.)  that  St  John  wrote  after  Cerinthus:  m  another,  he 
says,  St  John  wrote,  foreseeing  the  errors,  which  then,  in  the 
time  of  IrenjEos,  (178),  would  prevail;  but  does  the  latter  say- 
ing contradict  the  former?  why  might  not  St  John  foresee  the 
Heresies,  which  would  prevail  in  the  time  of  Irenanis,  from  th« 
errors  of  Cerinthus  prevailing  in  hii  own  time?— a  supernatural 
foreseeing  is  not  to  be  supposed ;  non  est  dignus  Deo  Vindice 
Nodus. 

«»  Placed  A.  D.  178.  '  Placed  A.  D,  108. 


taineil  a  groHs  anachronism ;  and  he  was  near 
enough  to  the  time  of  St.  John,  to  form  a  pretty 
good  judgment  of  that  :~his  telling  the  story  se^ma 
also  to  afford  a  (iresumptionj  that  St.  John  did 
consider  Cerinthus  as  an  heretic  ;  and  a  proof  Ihat^  in 
the  judgment  of  Irenasus,  he  did. — On  the  whole, 
the  opinion,  that  St.  John  might  write  against 
Cerinthus,  seeras  full  as  probable  as  the  contrary 
opinion.  And  it  is  generally  thought,  that  there 
were  heretics  before  Cerinthus,  as  the  Ebionites, 
and  the  followers  of  Simon  Magus :  St.  John  him- 
self mentions  the  Nicolaitans.  The  writings  of 
ignaiius^  help  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  Heresy. 

But,  let  us  put  the  supposition,  that  there  were 
no  heretics  known  by  name,  wlien  St,  John  wrote  his 
Gospel^  whenever  that  was,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  follow^  that  St  John  did  not  write  against  He- 
retics, Heretical  opinions  flourish,  before  they 
are  formed  into  a  system,  aud  professed  by  such  a 
number  of  people,  that  it  is  inconvenient  for  them 
to  be  without  a  name ;  there  is  more  unwritten 
heresy  (and  we  might  say  the  same  of  superstition, 
enthusiasm^  and  even  of  notions  and  principles  un- 
connected with  religion)  than  written,  at  any  time  : 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  before  our  Sa- 
viour began  to  teach ^  there  were  followers  of  the 
Oriental  Phibsophy^  and  there  were  Essenes ;  these 
would  give  attention  to  Rehgion,  especially  to  a 
teacher  in  the  wilderness,  like  John  the  Baptist, 
who  lived  a  life  of  religious  austerity;  these  would 
incline  to  receiving  Christianity,  but  wonld  not 
give  up  entirely  their  old  notions  and  habits; — 
nor  can  I  conceive  any  time,  after  the  beginning 
of  our  Saviour*s  Ministry,  when  there  would  not 
be  Jews,  inclining  to  become  Christians,  yet  think- 
ing with  reluctance  of  deserting  their  old  religion: 

it 

<  Placed  A.  D.  107- 
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it  does  not  seem  to  be  sufKciently  atlended  to,  that 
Jews  would  not  think  of  t)ecoming  Christians,  if 
they  were  not  religiously  disposed;  and,  if  they 
were  so,  they  could  not  bat  be  strongly  attached 
to  the  religion,  in  which  they  and  their  ftilhers  had 
been  bred  up ;  especially  as  it  was  a  religion  slrik- 
ingly  preferable  to  any  in  the  then  worlB,  and  in- 
disputably diviive  :  add,  that  Christianity  might  be 
imperfectly  published. — When  w^e  reason  in  this 
train >  it  must  seem  very  probable,  that  the  doctrines 
of  Certnthus,  and  of  the  Judaizing  converts^  Ebion- 
ites,  existed  before  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel, 
whether  Cerinthus  liiiiiself  professed  them  so  soon, 
or  not* — ^1  have  no  doubt  but  St  Paul  wrote  against 
Gnostics,  as  well  as  against  Judaizers  ;  yet  Lardner 
considers  the  last  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  as  written 
five  years  before  the  Gospel  of  St.  John:  and,  if 
Lardner  is  the  author  of  the  last  section  of  the  first 
Book  of  the  Work  on  Heresies*,  he  favoured  the 
opinion,  that  the  Heresies  had  their  origin  in  the 
times  of  the  Apostles; — which  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  passages  quoted  in  the  fcfth  section  of  the 
same  book,  before  referred  to^'  in  this  Appendix. 
Particularly,  TeriuUian says, ''  Haec  sunt,  ut  arbitror, 
genera  doctrinarum  adulterinarun,  quee  sub  Apos- 
tolis  fuisse,  ub  ipsis  Apostolis  discimus  ;*'  mention- 
log  the  two  sorts,  under  the  general  names  of 
Marcion  and  Hebion, 

We  have  before '^  just  mentioned  a  sort  of  half 
Christians,  who  bad  received  only  the  Baptism  of 
John,  possibly  under  Apollos**,  a  Jew  of  Alexan- 
dria, 

*  Mr.  Hogg  wrote  part  of  the  work  upon  i/e*rf«M.  See  tbo 
Preface  to  it. 

^  Sect.  20. 

«  Sect,  5.  See  Acts  xix.  Voltaire,  4to,  vol.  XXVI,  p,  ill. 
Micbadis's  Introd.  Lect.  Sect.  125.  Quarto. 

*•  The  ciinnexion  between  A  polios,  Acts  xviii,  and  the  twelve 
who  had  only  had  John's  Baptism,  Acts  six.  is  not,  that  I  see, 

expressed. 
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dfm,  where  the  Esse  lies  flourished  much.  Thougli 
these  might  have  some  notion  of  prepariiig^  them- 
selves for  Christianity,  yet  it  is  probable  they  had 
an  high  venemtion  for  the  Baptist,  and  would  be 
inclined  to  mould  the  religion  of  Christ  into  some 
form  like  that,  lo  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
It  has  been  thought,  that  they  had  lived  in  some 
desert,  and  had  been  some  kind  of  Solitaries  or 
Monks;  a  sort  of  Encratitce.  There  might  not 
be  any  others,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  etTusion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  there  might  be  raany^  who 
had  too  great  a  veneration  for  John  Baptist,  and 
who  mistook  his  rank  and  office :  in  allusion  to 
these,  St.  John  the  Evangelist  might  say  those  things, 
which  occur  in  his  Gospel,  and  which  have  seem* 
ingly  a  tendency  to  lower ^  some  ideas  of  the  Bap- 
tist entertained  by  his  Disciples. 

The  great  difficulty,  after  all,  is  that  which 
arises  from  certain  words  bein^  found  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  used  as  a  sort  of  titles,  which  are  the 
names  of  the  Valentinian  Mans.  Such  as  Logos', 
Zoe,  (pwf,  Monogenes,  Char  is,  Aletheia  :— are  these 
terms  first  used  by  St.  John?  are  they  borrowed 
by  Valentinus  from  St.  John  1  or  did  both  St.  John 
and  Valentinus  take  them  from  some  system? 
(Heathen,  Jewish,  or  made  by  some  Christian  be- 
fore St.  John  wrote?)  I  own,  I  am  most  inclined 

to 

expressed,  but  it  seems  probabk* ;  it  was,  surely,  a  singular  thing  ; 
these  twelve  must  have  Uved  in  some  remote  place^  otherwise 
they  would  have  heard  of  the  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  what  place  so  likely  as  the  neigbboarhood  of  Ak.\- 
andria;  the  country  of  A  polios? 

*  John  i*  120,  to  ii.  It.  See  Michaelis,  Sect,  102,  103. 
Quarto. 

'  Logos^  John*  t.  K  Zoe,  i*  4,  &  passim,  vi.  6S,  xi«  2S» 
xh\  6.  Monogenes,  i,  14,  18,  ^<??,  i-  4»  5,  7,  8,  9»  Charif, 
i.  14,  1 6,  Aletheia,  i,  14.  xiv.  6*  Pleroma,  i.  l6.  Law 
opposed  to  Christ,  u  xvii,  Spiiiius,  vi.  ^3,  Anastasb,  xi,  25. 
Hidos?  xiv,  6, 
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to  the  Bupposilion,  that  both  St,  John  and  Valen- 
tinus   took   names  from    the   same   system.     Why 
may  not  the  case  of  St,  Paul  be  a  parallel  one  ?  Wei 
find  in  St.  Paul  orders  of  Angels  called  Thrones,! 
Dominions^   Principalities •,    Powers;   we   find   the 
same  in  the  Jewish  Sephiroths ;  were  these  names  j 
first   used  by  St,    Patil?  are  they  borrowed   from  I 
him   by  the  Jewish   Cabalists?  or  did  he   borrow! 
from  them  ?  or  have  both  drawn  from  some  com- 
mon source?  as  it  is  not  credible,  that  the  Jewish] 
Cabalists  should  borrow  from  St.  Paul,  or  St.  Paull 
from  them,  we  must  conclude,  that  both  borrowed 
from  some  common  stock :— why  then  may  we  not"! 
look  upon  the  cases  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  as] 
similar?  especially  as  St*  John  wrote  later  than  St. , 
Paul  ?^ I  must  own,  that  the  expressions  in  ques-'] 
tion  seem  more  natural  to   me  in  the  way  of  aIJu-[ 
sions,  than  in  the  light  of  original  expressions. — I 
would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  Valen- 
tinian  iEons  are  exactly  the  same  with  the  titles  in  | 
St.  John;  variations  easily  arise   in  such  matters;'! 
and  Ido  not  find  <}>m  in  the  System  of  Valentinus,  I 
which  occurs  frequently*"  in  St,  John;    but  ipwra] 
are  Spirits  in  the  ^Egyptian  Philosophy  ^'^  which  is  | 
still  more  to  our  purpose,  as  it  points  out  the  com-i 
moti  source.    Besides,  the  Valentinian  System  might ; 
easil}  differ  from  that  of  other  Gnostics. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me^  that  a  person,  who  i 
kept   in    mind   the  tenets   of  the   early    Heretics, 
would   read   St*  John's  Gospel  with  more   of  Ihei 
spirit,  in  which  it  was  written^  than  one  who  did  j 
not 

26.    We  might  ask,  whether  St.  Peter  and  St.' 
Jude*^,  when  they  mention /a Wen  Angels,  are  to| 
be  considered  as  referring  to  any  System  of  Philo- 
sophy, 

•  CoL  L  16,  ^  Chap,  i,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9- 

•  See  Mich,  Sect.  100,  101,  Quarto.      •*  2  Pet.  ii  4.  Judc  6, 
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sophy,  or  of  Judaism?  or  to  some  revealed  truth? 
if  to  the  last,  where  that  revealed  truth  wa«  found  ! 
or  how  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  commu- 
nicated  to  the  Apostles?"* — if  to  some  system,  whe- 
ther the  Apostles  urged  the  Fall  of  Angels,  in  the 
way  of  an  ar^umentum  ad  hominem? — ^but  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  no  regular  His- 
tory of  this  Fall  seems  wanted  by  Christians,  or  by 
men  ;  though  he,  who  composed  tlie  Book  of  Enoch, 
might  think  such  an  History  desirable.  It  might 
not  be  amiss  for  any  one,  who  was  thinking  on 
this  subject,  to  read  Locke  on  Ephes.  i  10. — lii. 
10,^ — ^and  vi.  12,  Bishop  Watson,  as  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  J  has  maintained  in  the  Schools, 
that  the  Fall  of  Angels  is  taught  in  Scripture,  and 
is  not  Cimtrary  to  Reason ^ 

37.  But  it  is  time,  that  we  should  take  notice 
of  parts  of  Scripture,  which  refer  to  Judmcal  He- 
resies. Of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt<  the  whole 
Epistle  fo  the  Galatmns  is  intended  to  rectify  the 
error  of  those,  who  would  mix  Judaism  with  Chris- 
tianity :  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews. — ^Wc  may  also  look  at  Phil  iii.  Col. 
ii.  11  &c.--at  Titus  iii.  9. — and  Heb.  vii  12, 
but  this  is  reasoning,  not  allusion*  and  therefore 
need  not  be  insisted  on  at  present.— As  to  texts 
against  the  EbioniteB,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  but 

the 

•  Voltaire  (4to.  vol.  XXV II.  p.  408,  and  elsewhere)  says,  that 
no  Hutory  of  the  fall  of  the  Angels  can  be  found  any  wherj  but 
in  the  Book  of  Euock^ 

'  I  see  now  (in  179^)%  from  Mr.  Marsirs  Translation  of  Mi- 
chaelis's  4th  Edition,  vol.  t.  p.  C37,  that  Michaehs  set  aside, 
or  rejected  01* t  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  the  Epistle  of  Jude : 
bat  I  cannot  think,  that^  so  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  particular 
notions  of  those,  to  whom  Juile  wrote,  any  mere  tittttsiom  can 
afford  suihcient  ground  for  setting  aside  the  evidence  of  Antiquity 
in  favourof  the  Epistle;  even  though  those  allusions  contain  some* 
thing  of  persuasion,  or  argument,  grounded  upon  what  the  persons 
addressed  wmild  he  ready  to  allow. 

Vol.  L  "  R  n 
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the  declarations  of  the  dignity  of  the  Person  of 
I  Christy  and  such  as  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  that  isp 
such  as  allude  to  both  Oriental  and  Jewish  Heresy. 
The  declarations  of  the  Dignity  of  Christy  are  so 
general,  that  any  person,  inclined  to  dispute,  might 
question  their  particular  reference  to  the  Ebionites, 
But  it  seems  to  me,  that  Scripture  is  all,  or  nearly 
all,  occasional,  and  therefore,  that  a  good  Inter* 
preter  will  always  be  ready  to  admit  particular  ap- 
plications  of  general  expressions. 

28.    1  look  upon  those  references  in  Scripture  to  < 
early  Heresies,  which  we  should  call  mixed,  as  being  ] 
the  most  numerous;  because  in  most,  or  all,  newly 
settled  Churches,  there  would  of  course  be  Judai- 
zing  Christians,  as  well   as  those,  who  w^ere  tinc- 
tured with  the  Eastern  Philosophy;    and  because] 
those,  who  had  been  Essenes,  might  be  considered 
as  holding  the  principles  of  Oriental  and  Judaical  i 
Heresy  united.     The  same  general  expressions  irii 
the  sacred  writings    might   include    both;    Angela  I 
would  imply  both  those  of  the  Jews,  and  those  of  j 
the  Easterns,  or  ^Egyptians,  and  the  same  is  true  of  I 
abstinence,   mortification^  celibacy^  &c.     It  seemsj 
to  have  been  the  mixture  we  are  speaking  of,  which  j 
has  occasioned  difficulties  and  disputes;  one  inter-] 
preter  referring  expressions  to  one  kind  of  Here«yi( 
another  to  another  kind;  and  this  mixture,   if  oncei 
understood  and  admitted,   would   solve  difficulties^j 
and  seemingly  would  remove  all  occasion  of  dispute.] 
St,    John*8   Gospel  may  be  intended  to   refiital 
Ebionitesas  much  as  Gnostics;   Cerinthus  was  pro*! 
bably  something  of  both  : — ^and,   if  we  review  the 
passages  already  cited,  we  shall  find  some  mixture 
in   most  of  them;  and,  if  we  look  into  comments, 
we  shall  find,  that  such    mixture    has   occasioned 
controversy,  but  that  it  has  not  been  observed  and 
allowed. — ^Here,  therefore,  we  close  what  vvc  had 

to 
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to  say   upon    Scripture^    as  receiving  explanation 
froni  ancient  Heresies. 

29.  But,  when  we  set  out  with  this  subject,  we 
observed,  that  it  would  prepare  us  for  readings  not 
only  the  Scriptures^  but  the  ancient  Christian  Fa- 
thers: a  very  great  part  of  their  employmcut  was 
opposing  Heresy,  therefore  a  knowledge  of  Heresy 
must  tlrrow  great  light  upon  their  expressions. — 
Moreover,  a  mature  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
ancient  heresies,  would  prevent  our  being  misled^ 
by  those  cakimnies  and  misrepresentations,  which 
indiscreet  zeal  has  occasioned''.— A  right  idea  of 
the  purity  of  Oriental  morality,  would  make  us 
very  backward  to  credit  accounts  of  impurities  in 
the  Gnostic  Sects:  though  we  might  admit,  that 
their  very  purity  might  make  them,  thinking  no 
evil,  use  the  assistance  of  female  Disciples,  in 
preaching,  or  in  any  of  the  sacred  ministerial 
functions. 

30.  An  insight  into  the  nature  of  Heresy  would 
make  us  candid  to  those  writers,  who  difiered  from 
us;  we  should  acknowledge,  that  no  other  cause 
of  Heresy  needs  be  assigned,  than  a  desire  of  solving 
difficulties,  which  have  perplexed  the  generality 
of  those,  who  have  considered  them:  at  least,  no 
other  than  this,  helped  forward  with  a  httle  vanity, 
and  partiality  for  one's  own  inventions. 

And  reflexion  on  our  present  subject  would  make 
us,  as  we  were  reading  any  ancient  Christian  Au- 
thor, constantly  distinguish  between  an  error  pro- 
fessed, and  one  charged  by  adversaries  ujjon  those, 
who  did  not  profess  it. — Nay,  such  reflexion  would 
suggest  apologies  for  the  very  authoci,  whose  ac- 
counts we  thonght  ourselves  obliged  to  set  aside: 
when  we  compared  times,  places,  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  saw  the  imperfect  Records  tlvey  had  to 
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judge  from,  and  how  natural  it  was  for  them,  in 
itheir  trjing  situations^  to   be  agitated  with  zeal ; 
we  should    feel  an  apprehension^  that  we^  under 
the  same  disadvantages,  might  have  ron  into  more  \ 
faulty  excesses  than  they  did. 

31.  We  may  voncltide  this  Appendix,  by  letting 
our  eye  glance  from  remote  antiquity  to  Heresy  of  j 
more  modern  date.  Montanus^  Praxeas,  and 
others,  ran  off  gradually  from  the  Eastern  Philo- 
sophy, though  one  somewhat  less  visionary  remain- 
ed. Indeed  Mani  persevered  in  the  old  Philosophy, 
but  his  attachment  was  singular;  he  was  a  Persian. 
There  seem  always  to  have  been  heresies  about  the 
Person  of  Christy  because  his  Incarnation  is  some- 
thing above  our  comprehension;  had  that  been 
acknowledged,  perhaps  controversy  and  Heresy 
might  have  ceased;  but  it  only  occasioned  new  en- 
deavours to  solve  and  explain,  and  therefore  new 
Heresies.  Regular^  professed  disputes  about  the 
consubstantiality  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  Father, 
did  not  rage  till  the  time  of  Arius,  pretty  early  m 
the  fourth  Century  ;  and  the  different  solutions  of 
the  Incarnation^  offered  by  Nestorius  and  Eutyches, 
occupied  the  fifth  and  sixth  Centuries,  with  the 
help  of  the  Pelagian  Controversy,  concerning  the 
principles  of  human  agency. — About  the  same  time, 
many  Heresies  were  new  formed  and  fashioned  out 
of  those,  which  had  gone  before.  In  the  seventh 
Century  the  Orthodox  notion  of  "  One  Christ," 
or  of  the  Unity  of  his  Person,  pressed  forcibly, 
struck  out  the  sect  of  Monothelites";  and,  in  the 
eighth,    the    difficulties  attending  the  Incarnation 

gave 

•  Cave*8  names  of  the  16'  centuries.  1.  ApostoUcimi 
2.  Gnosticurn,  3,  Novfltiatium.  4-.  Arianiim.  5.  Nestorianum. 
6.  Eutychianum.  J.  Monotlieliticum.  S.  Eiconoclasticuno. 
9.  Photianum.  10,  Obscurum.  IK  Hildebrandinum,  12*  Wal- 
dense.  13.  Scholasticutn.  14,  Wicklcviaiium,  15.  SyncKlaic. 
1 6    Rfformatiim. 
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gave  rise  to  the  Adoptionarii.  In  the  9th,  the 
Christian  worid  was  divided  about  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghosts  and  the  Pelagian  Controversy 
sprang  up.  Afterwards^  controversy  turned  upon  the 
Sacraments ;  and  various  Heresies  sprung  up.  Since 
that  time^  the  growing  errors  and  oppressions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  have  divided  men  into  parties^ 
and  those  have  been  most  branded  as  Heretics^  who 
have  separated  from  her. 

In  our  own  days^  we  are  only  reviving  old  He- 
resies^ and  saving  the  same  things  overa^in;  with 
as  much  spint  and  animosity^  as  if  they  had  never 
been  said  before. 
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BOOK   II. 

OF    POLEMICAL     DIVINITY. 

CHAP.  I. 

OF   THE  NATURE   AND   EFFECTS   OF   CONTROVERSY. 

1.  The  right  method  of  conducting  debates  or 
controversies  seems  to  be  one  of  the  subjects^ 
which  every  man  should  attend  to,  who  means 
to  study  all  things  useful  for  a  Divine.  Suppose 
him  never  to  engage  in  controversy  himself,  yet, 
in  reading  with  a  mere  view  to  acquiring  know- 
ledge, he  must  peruse  many  controversial  writers; 
arguments  of  the  greatest  weight,  urged  with  the 
greatest  spirit,  are  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  he 
will  not  fail  to  receive  some  sort  of  bad  impressions 
from  them,  if  he  comes  to  read  them  without  any 
fixed  principles;  impressions  of  party  malevolence, 
of  indiscreet  zeal,  or  perhaps  of  disgust  for  religion. 

But  if  he,  at  any  time,  engages  in  the  defence 
of  religious  truth  (what  he  thinks  such),  against 
error  and  heresy,  he  will  want  right  notions  of  con- 
troversy still  more :  without  them,  he  will  be  sure 
to  hurt  the  general  interests  of  Religion,  if  not  the 
particular  interests  of  that  cause,  which  he  under- 
takes to  defend. 

Whether,  therefore.  Controversy  be  thought  an 
evil  or  a  good  (it  may  be  made  either),  the  nature 
and  clTecls  of  it  should  be  considered;  and  no  op- 
portunity 
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portunity  seems  better  for  us  to  consider  it^  than 
the  present:  after  we  have  gone  through  that  part 
of  Theology^  which  relates  to  all  Christians  in  com- 
mon, and  before  we  come  to  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  particular  sects :— in  what  is  past,  we 
have  some  controversy  with  infidels;  in  what  is  to 
come,  we  may  have  much  more  with  our  Christian 
Brethren.  The  Rules  of  Controversy,  before  we 
had  seen  any  thing  of  religious  dispute,  w^ould  have 
been  uninteresting:  and^  to  delay  them  till  we  had 
finished  all  subjects  of  discussion,  would  be  to  lose 
many  good  opportunities  of  using  and  applying 
them, 

2.  Controversy  may  be  made  a  good  or  an  evU, 
as  it  is  used:  all  seem  to  allow,  that  it  has  its 
advantages^  and  its  mischiefs:  what  would  be  most 
desirable,  would  be,  to  avoid  the  mischiefs,  and  to 
acquire  the  advantages  ; — but  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  that  he  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things. —  . 
Dr.  Powell  delivered  a  Charge  on  the  subject  of 
lessening  the  faults  of  Controversy,  to  his  Arch- 
deaconry, in  which  he  says,  *^  it  does*  not  seem 
possible  to  remove  the  mischiefs,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  advantages":''  which  may  rather 
mean,  that  it  is  n«>t  to  be  expected,  or  that  it  is 
inconceivable,  on  a  footing  of  experience  and  pro- 
bability, than  that  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  impos- 
sible* *'  The  advantages,"'  says  this  most  able 
writer,  ''  arise  from  the  debates  themselves,  the 
evils,  wholly  or  principally,  from  the  faults  of  those, 
who  conduct  them'':"— as  nearly,  theretbre,  as 
those  faults  can  be  conceived  to  be  reinedied,  so 
nearly  can  we  conceive  ourselves  to  approach  to 
perfect  controversy, — The  conception  of  a  contro- 
versy wholly  beneficial,  is  not  an  absurd  concep- 
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tion;  ill  theorv  there  is  such  a  controversy,  what- 
ever there  may  be  in  practice. 

I  do  not  see,  that  this  assertion  contradicts  any 
thing  that  Dr.  Powell  says ;  but  the  very  appearance 
of  contradicting  him  is  unpleasant;  as  1  have  a 
much  greater  opinion  of  his  judgment  than  of  my 
own. — Permit  me  to  recommend  his  work  to  your 
perusal:  it  is  worthy  of  a  perusal  of  the  most  at- 
tentive kind  :  indeed^  we  scarce  ever  see  the  merit 
of  his  writing  on  the  first  reading;  but,  when  we 
look  back  calmly  on  what  he  has  said,  and  examine 
every  expression^  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
his  thonghts  are  connected  together,  then  we  per- 
ceive, that  nothing  could  be  said  more  properly, 
more  clearly,  more  convincingly^  or  more  beau- 
tifully. We  find  all  the  discretion  and  accuracy 
of  age^  and  all  the  warmth  of  youthful  Benevo- 
lence; all  the  precision  and  correctness  of  the  man 
of  science  and  erudition ,  with  all  the  propriety  and 
practicability  (if  1  may  so  i^peak)  of  the  man  of  the 
world. — I  am,  at  all  times,  ready  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  his  worth,  but  most  desirous  of  paying  it,  when 
I  seem  in  any  way  to  differ  from  him. — It  is  but  of 
little  consequence  to  add,  that  what  I  shall  say, 
will  resemble  what  he  says,  in  many  things,  though 
taken  chiefly  from  some  papers,  which  1  wrote  ten 
years,  I  suppose,  before  his  volume  was  published. 
• — But  to  return. 

3*  Though  the  idea  of  a  controversy  wholly  be- 
neficial, may  not  be  absurd,  yet,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  thought  useless.  Where  is  the  good,  many  are 
apt  to  say,  of  amusing  ourselves  with  Utopian 
schemes  of  imaginary  perfection  ?  But  it  seems  to 
me,  as  if  studying  ideal  perfection  might  generally 
be  made  useful,  even  wlien  the  actual  attainment 
of  it  is  not  to  be  expected. — ^This  seems  to  be 
allowed  in   physics,  where  we  speak  of  bodies  as 

perfectly 
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|ieifectly  elastic;  of  the  air-pump,  and  of  the  flight 
of  projectiles,  as  if  there  was  a  perfect  vacuum, 
when  really  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  ia  consider- 
able. It  is  also  allowed  in  the  fine  arts^  as  appears 
from  the  discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which 
are  capable  of  being-  extended  beyond  painting, 
to  poetry,  music,  or  to  the  fine  arts  in  g;cneraK — 
I  do  not  see  why  studying  ideal  perfection  would 
not  be  equally  useful  in  researches  concerning  civil 
Government',  Laws,  Education:  practical  rules, 
formed  upon  Ideas  of  perfection,  would  be  Ifie  most 
effectual  and  successful  ;  would  be  most  likely  to 
promote  perpetual  improvement,  and  a  perpetual 
approach  towards  perfection  in  reality. — Nor  doe» 
any  reason  appear,  why  the  same  effects  should  not 
follow,  from  studying  ideal  perfection  in  controversy. 
—To  press  forward  *"  to  ideal  perfection  in  nnnals, 
seems  to  be  an  endeavour  trulji  Christian. — In  the 
last  Chapter  of  the  preceding  Book,  we  ventured  to 
imagine^  how  men  might  possibly  have  improved, 
by  reason  and  experience,  without  Revelation^ 
thinking,  that  even  such  imagination  might  have 
its  use.  If  we  settle  what  perfection  is,  we  may  still 
fall  short  of  it;  but  all  our  endeavours  will  be 
rightly  employed  ;  whereas,  if  we  aim  at  something 
wrong,  then  even  our  diligence  will  lead  us  farthef 
and  farther  from  what  is  right. 

4.  There  is  the  more  need  of  imagining  to  our- 
selves a  faultless  controversy,  as  prejudices  have 
been  entertained  against  religious  controversy  in 
genemi ;  some  men  seem  to  speak  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  essentially  and  radically  evil ;— and,  while  sucli 

prejudices 

*  I  look  upon  Mr.  Home's  **  Idea  of  a  perfect  Coinnnjn- 
weiillb/'  to  be  an  useful  political  Essay.  The  Aiiiericans  may 
have  found  it  such.  1  once  wrote  on  penal  laws,  on  the  sanne 
plan. 

**  See  Luke  xvj.  l6.  and  1  Cor.  iii.  lj'2.  also  Phil*  i.  9,  and 
lU,  13,  Rnd  the  conclasiou  of  St.  Peter's  2d  Epistle, 
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prejadices  prevail^  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  men  to 
study  it  calmly,  and  ref^ulate  it  to  the  best  advan* 
tage.  Common-place  abuse  weighs  but  little  with 
a  thinking  man,  but  we  would  wish  all  men  to  I 
join  in  improving  religious  controversy,  Some-| 
times,  we  hear  even  the  Clergy*  inveighing  against 
polemic  Divines,  as  if  they  were  public  nuisances, 
and  as  if  nothing  good  was  to  be  attained,  but  by  a 
total  forbearance  tVoni  debate  and  discussion* 

How  is  this  prejudice  to  be  cured?  those,  who 
entertain  itj  should  be  called  upon  to  think,  whe- 
ther there  is  really  any  thing  wrong  or  hateful  in 
discussing  the  difficulties,  which  attend  researches 
into  religion?  or,  whether  what  disgusts  them  is 
any  thing  more  than  the  incidental  evil,  which  arises 
from  such  discussion,  when  carried  on  in  a  faulty 
manner? — There  is,  to  be  sure,  much  acrimmiy  in 
religious  dispute,  and  much  perplexity  arises  from 
it  to  the  reader,  and  much  scandal  to  the  people •" ; 
but,  needs  this  be  so?- — may  not  men  speak  the 
truth *"  ill  Love/  may  they  not  peaceably  oppose 
each  other  in  argument,  and,  when  they  fail  of 
mutual  conviction^  practice  mutual  forbearance*^? 
— if  this  were  done,  no  scandal  would  arise,  and 
perplexity  would  soon  be  changed  into  mild  resign 
hation  to  the  ignorance  necessarily  attendant  on 
I  i  Oil  ted  faculties. 

There  have  been  disputes  on  other  subjects,  be- 
sides Religion,  without  so  much  being  said  against 
them;  even  on  Mathematics  themselves;  and,  seem- 
ingly,  the  more  loose  and  indefinite  disjiutes  have 
been,  the  greater  acrimonv  they  have  occasioned. 

That 


•  See  Warbiirton  on  the   Holy  Spirit,  p.  309. 

•*  Our  Homily  must  be  supposed  to  refer  to  fact^  whan  it 
says,  "  Among  all  knids  of  conlcnlion,  none  is  more  burtful  tban 
is  contention  in  maUcrb  of  Religion/'     Ilomilv  l^Ui. 

"=  Eph.  iv,  1:k  *  Eph.  iv.  2. 
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That  is,  where  the  most  diffidence  has  been  re- 
quired, there  the  least  lias  been  shewn.  This  is 
observeable  of  political  disputes  in  particular. — It  h 
folly,  no  doubt;  but  shall  it  hinder  men  from 
trying  the  fin'ce  of  each  others  reasonings  by  oppo- 
sition ?  no^  the  fauhs  should  be  proscribed,  but 
the  reasonings  preserved. 

Though  there  is  incidental  evil  arising  from  re- 
ligious controversy,  there  is  also  incidental  good : 
this  is  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Powellj  that  1  can- 
not do  better  than  refer  you  to  his  Charge*.  NoWj 
as  we  suffer  the  incidental  good  of  other  disputes 
to  take  off  our  prejudices  against  thenij  it  seems 
hard,  that  we  should  not  do  the  same  in  religious 
disputes.— Opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  English 
Ministry,  in  whom  is  lodged  the  executive  power, 
wlien  shewn  in  parliamentary  debates,  acctu'ding  to 
theory,  must  seem  inconsistent  with  Loyalty  and 
Allegiance  ;  but  our  feelin^^,  that  it  has  incidentally 
been  the  means  of  preserving  many  rights  of  the 
subject,  and  occasioning  much  improvement,  mi- 
tigates our  aversion  to  it,  and  almost  clears  it  of 
blame, — Attention  to  the  incidental  good  effects  of 
religious  disputes  might  produce  the  same  indul* 
gence, 

5,  There  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency  in  our 
manner  of  treating  those,  who  are  Advocates  in 
courts  of  justice  :  the  popular  clamour  is,  that  they 
will  maintain  any  thing,  right  or  wrong,  &c.— and 
yet  they  are  not,  in  fact,  abhorred  or  avoided;  they 
are  received  as  private  friends,  and  promoted  to  be 
public  deciders  of  contentions  about  our  most  im- 
portant rights.  How  can  this  be  accounted  for 
but  from  some  secret  persuasion  in  our  own  minds, 
the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  distinctly  see,  that 
what    appears    wrong  at  first  sight,  is  capable  of 

sonic 
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6ome  justiiication  ?  Let  us  suppose  an  advocate  to 
make  an  Apolog^y  for  his  conduct ;  it  may  be  the 
ineans  of  introducing;  into  our  minds  a  favourable 
idea  of  controversy  in  general, 

*  You  accuse  me  of  neglecting  truth ;  I  have  no 
concern  with  truth ;  the  care  of  that  belongs  solely 
to  the  Judge:  the  business  of  the  whole  court  of 
judicature  is,  indeed,  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  a 
difficult  question,  but  that  end  will  be  best  attained, 
if  1  am  employed  merely  to  search  out  arguments 
on  one  side,  and  the  Advocate,  who  is  opposed 
to  me,  those  on  the  olher ;  and  the  Judge  has 
no  labour  but  tlmt  of  comparing  our  Arguments 
together  Tlie  Judge  must  wish  it  to  be  so;  it 
cannot  be  his  desire  to  have  both  to  find  out  the 
arguments,  and  to  balance  them  :  and  the  Advo- 
cate  must  wish  it  so;  as  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
and  very  rash,  for  him  to  attempt  a  balancing  of 
arguments,  before  he  knew  what  would  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  opposite  to  his  own. — Besides,  to 
plead  and  to  judge,  require  difFerentyiicw/^re^;  if  I 
attempt  to  judge,  I  damp  my  invention,  and  some 
forcible  argument  will  be  lost,  or  missed:  invent- 
ing, inforcing,  arranging,  may  occupy  the  mind, 
so  as  to  leave  it  very  little  power  of  judging* — 
And,  if  the  Judge  attempts  to  invent,  or  inforce, 
he  becomes  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  own  inven- 
tions, he  gets  heated,  and  liis  powers  of  judging 
are  greatly  impaired/ 

b.  What  has  now  been  said,  in  the  person  of 
the  Advocate,  with  regard  to  controversies  in  Courts 
of  Justice,  may  be  made  general,  or  applied  to 
controversies  of  all  kinds.  In  debating  any  ques- 
tion, there  are  three  departments;  the  for,  the 
against^  and  the  determination.  If  he,  who  has  the 
first  committed  to  him,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
find  out  and  inforce  arguments  on  one  side,  he  will 

exhibit 
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^hibit  a  stronger  body  of  argument  on  that  Hide, 
than  could  be  ^rnished  in  any  other  way ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  him^  whose  task  is  to  produce  ar- 
guments on  the  other  side ;  both  these  persons  may 
be  heated^  and  may  be  prejudiced^  each  in  favour 
of  bis  own  arguments ;  but  such  prejudices  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  removed  b^  him,  who  has  ttie 
third  department.  If  he  has  his  judgment  perfectlv 
cool^  his  mind  free  from  all  &tigue  and  hurry,  ins 
opinion  unbiassed^  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  much 
better  decision^  Uian  if  he  had  taken  all  the  de- 
partments to  himself;  besides  that  his  views  will  be 
much  more  deep  and  comprehensive*. 

7.  For  the  sake  of  sim|rficity^  we  speak  t^n  if  one 
department  was  of  course  committed  to  one  person 
only  :  but  this  need  not  be  always  the  case ;  some^ 
times  great  advantage  may  be  reaped  from  a  number 
being  concerned  io  each  department :  in  a  number, 
there  will  be  animaiion,  and  at  the  name  time  dis* 
cretioo :  each  individual  catches  spirit  from  the  re«t, 
by  sympathy  or  eniubtioo;  and  yet  each  binders 
the  others  finom  indolging  their  peculiar  fitncies,'— 
Besides,  il  sooietimes  happens^  that,  in  onUtr  ti>  * 
qiread  tmth,  yoo  must  overturn  ^  err»r  ;  ttiis  may 
reqiDie  great  e0^icrage  aod^^ee  ;  for  0iea  ar«^  ofteti 
tenadoM  of  their  emn,  and  esaspefatied  wji4en 
their  pr^adices  are  atiarfced;  a  siiigk  todividaal 
laay  mH  m  this  t^k,  when  a  oamber  msty  tmwMisd. 

8.  It  is  poaoble,  that  cooiMfenMe  fffMMi  mtpfi^i 
be  attaittfd  in  the  nsiveclieatkMi  i4  Tralh^  by  the 
for  aad  agsiftit  aad  iIm;  &ienmimiikm  hei$^^  ka^ 

Ihoaigh  sie  mfyme  il^  three  parties  to 
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have  different  interests ;  but  it  does  not  seenip  as  it* 
controversy  would  arrive  ^iperfection,  till  these  three 
came  to  eooperate,  and  to  act  as  diB'erent  members 
of  the  same  socielj/,  under  the  guidance  of  a  common 
understanding.  The  only  ditficulty  would  be,  to 
give  them  sufficient  force  and  energy  ;  there  would 
be  a  temptation  to  remissness,  if  no  real  oppiisition 
of  views  and  interests  subsisted.  And  this  may  be 
the  ground  of  the  opinion,  that  we  cannot  have  the 
advantages  of  controversy,  without  its  mischiefs. 

On  account  of  this  difficulty,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  distinguish  Controversy  \uio  voluntoTy  and 
involuntary, —  Voluntary  is  when  the  parties  do  not 
decidedly  differ^  ^s  to  the  matter  in  question,  but 
have  doubts  in  common,  which  they  wish  to  have 
cleared  up   by  debate;  involuntary  is  when,  from 
the  beginning,  there  are  two  opposite  opinions,  and 
each   party  expects  his  own  opinion  to  appear  the 
nmst  true,  after  the  discussion :  this  sort  I  calJ  in- 
irohmtaryj  because  no  party  chuses  to  have  his  opi- 
nion controverted,  and  each  is  driven  into  a  dispute, 
by  a  desire  to  defend  what  he  thinks  the  truth. —  I 
Voluntary   controversy  has  been  often  made  a  part 
of  education;  or  an  exercise  for  minds  grown  to 
maturity^  which  may  be   considered   as   a  sort  of] 
education  in  a  more  extensive  sense'', — From  what 
may  be  seen  (especially  in  foreign  countries)  of  the 
spirit^  with  which  scholastic  disputations  are  carried  | 
oUj  we   may  form  an  idea  how  even  voluntary  con- 
troversy may   be  animated,  or  even  raised  to  the! 
vigour  and  energy  of  involuntary.    There  seems  loj 
want  nothing  but  public  celebrities,  in  which  emu- 
lation and  love  of  honour  or    fear    of  shame   are ' 
called   forth  ;  where  a|>plause  and  victory  are  re* 
wards,    followed  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  what  are, 

commonly] 

*  Is  an  amicable  suit   in  Chancery  any  tbing   like  voluntary 
rontrnvcrsy?  or  15  it  mere  form,  as  to  the  controversial  part? 
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commonly  thought  more  gubslaniial  distinctions. — 
Involuntary  controversialists  seldom  want  a  spur, 
but  if,  at  any  time,  tliey  should,  they  might  be 
made  the  Champions  of  two  opposite  parties.  In 
the  natural  course  of  improvement,  involuntary 
controversy  would  keep  approacliing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  form  and  disposition  of  voluntary  ;  in 
which  form  it  ought,  if  possible,  always  to  be 
carried  on* 

9.  We  will  conclude  this  Chapter  with  giving, 
from  w  liat  has  been  said,  an  idea  of  an  useful  con- 
troversy; though  a  controversy  may  take  place  in 
such  various  circumstances,  that  it  may  be  difficult 
to  use  geneml  expressions^  which  shall  not  belong 
to  one  sort  more  than  to  another.  A  controversy 
may  be  verbal  or  written;  or,  it  may  be  partly  one 
and  partly  the  other.  It  may  take  up  a  few  hours, 
or  it  may  take  up  twenty  years;  and  so  on: — bat 
the  candid  will  make  allowances  for  expressions, 
that  seem  to  suit  one  sort  more  than  another.  All 
the  parties  concerned,  then^  set  out  with  a  strong 
and  ardent  love  of  trnth:  they  are  all  sensible  of 
difficuUies,  and  they  think  a  free  debate  would  be 
the  most  likely  means  of  clearing  them  up.  They 
agree  to  unite  in  trying  this  method  ;  they  lay 
down  a  propositionj  containing  the  subject  to  be 
discussed  :  they  give  to  a  due  number  of  persons, 
duly  qualified^  the  task  of  inventing  and  inforcing 
all  possible  arguments  for  that  proposition  ;  and 
they  take  the  same  care,  with  regard  to  arguments 
againsi  it ;  and  they  look  well  to  the  person  or 
persons,  who  shall  compare  and  balance  the  argu- 
ments adduced,  and  give  b.  knal  deiermuialion  :—&. 
competent  time  having  been  employed  in  prepara- 
tion, the  arguments/o?' are  produced  and  inforced: 
these  being  examined,  and  any  weaknesses  in  them 
or  fallacies  exposed,  the  arguments  af:;ainst  appear 
in  like  manner:  a  reply  is  made^  nn  one  side  and 

the 
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ilie  other,  till  there  appears  to  be  a  waste  of  time 
Jand  attention  in  proceeding  farther;  and  then  the 
deierminalion  begins :  sometimes,  perhaps,  it  may 
begin  according  to  some  rule  formed  on  a  number 
of  instances,  which  becomes  customary: — this  de* 
tertni nation  is  dispassionate  and  candid,  neat,  or- 
derljj  precise:  free  from  bias  to  one  side  or  the 
other;  assuming  an  air  of  dignity  and  superiority, 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  silencing  the  Advo- 
cates, in  case  they  shall  have  contracted  any  pre- 
judices by  the  earnestness  of  pleading:  and  marking 
such  a  benevolent  anxiety  for  truth  (and  justice, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  truth), 
sucfi  an  elevated  respect  for  what  is  right  and  gene- 
rally beneficial,  as  may  render  mere  victory  and 
superiority  in  dispute  contemptible.  Such  a  deter- 
mination would  seldom  fail,  if  ever,  of  promoting 
improvement ;  and  it  would,  in  some  sense,  always 
give  satisfaction:  because  it  would  leave  every  one 
satisfied,  that  every  thing  had  been  done  which 
could  be  done,  with  the  faculties  and  opportunities 
afforded,  at  the  time,  by  Divine  Providence. 

It  must  be  owned^  that  such  disputations  and 
conferences  as  have  been  hitherto  instituted,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  doubts  and  dissensions  re- 
specting religion,  have  not  been  attended  with 
success ;  we  might  instance  in  the  Disputation?! 
at  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the 
Hampton-Court  Ccmference,  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First;  but  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
assign  reasons  for  the  failure  of  such  discussions.— 
Sterne  may  have  had  an  idea  not  unlike  ours,  when 
he  said,  *'  I  reverence  truth  as  much  as  any  body  ; 
and,  when  it  has  slipped  us,  if  a  man  will  but  take 
me  by  the  hand,  and  go  quietly  and  search  for  it, 
as  for  a  thing  we  have  both  lost,  and  can  neither  of 
us  do  well  without, — HI  go  to  the  world*s  end  with 
him  : — But  I  hate  disputes/* 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     11. 


OF  THE  QUALITIES  OF  A  CONTROVERSIALIST* 

1.  In  each  controversy  we  suppose  three  clmrac- 
lers,  though  it  is  possible^  that  one  man  may 
assume  more  characters  than  his  own  ;  two  Advo- 
cates, and  a  Judge.  In  order  to  make  controversy 
as  useful  as  it  may  be  made,  we  must  consider  those 
qualities,  which  each  of  these  persons  ought  to  have, 
or  to  acquire ;  and  those,  which  each  ought  to 
avoid.— If  it  be  asked,  whether  we  suppose  contro- 
versy here  to  be  voluntary  or  f/aoluntary,  we  may 
answer^  that  all  involuntary  controversy  ought  to 
be  carried  on,  as  if  it  were  voluntary,  or  as  nearly 
as  possible ;  and,  therefore,  that  we  have  the  idea 
of  the  voluntary  sort. 

Our  two  advocates  ought  to  have  the  same  qua- 
lities; and  therefore  we  may  say,  that  we  will  first 
treat  of  the  qualities  of  the  Advocate,  and  then  of 
those  of  the  Judge-  Qualities  may  be  good  or 
bad;  we  will  first  treat  of  the  good  qualilies  of  vlti 
Advocate,  or  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  Advocate ; 
and  then^  of  his  had  qualities,  or  Jiiutts ;  that  is, 
of  the  faults,  which  he  ought  particularly  to  study 
to  avoid,  as  being  those  to  which  he  is  most  liable. 

An  Advocate  may  have  some  good  qualities  re- 
specting himself  (as  it  may  be  called),  and  some 
relating  to  his  Adversary.  And  he  may  h^ve  faults 
respecting  both. — Those,  which  respect  himself]  may 
be  conceived  as  subsisting  in  his  character,  before 
he  becomes  an  advocate ;  or  such  as  appear  in  his 
preparing  himself  for  controversy  ;  or  such  as  appear 
in  the  actual  controverting :  or  such  as  appear  in 
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his  hearing  objectians,  to  what  he  has  advanced^  an( 
in  his  answering. 

First,  then,  as  to  tlie  good  qualities  of  an  Advo 
cate  respecting  himself,  in  his  character,  before  he , 
becomes  an  Advocate.     He  ought  to  be  one,  who 
has  been  brought  ui)  to  feel  a  strong  love  of  truth, 
though  lie  docs  not  judge  finally  what  is  truth,  so 
as  to  prevent  his  using  any  argument,  in  which  he 
sees  a  fallacy  distinctly,  though  he  nmy  use  argu-  < 
ments,  which  he  faintly  and  imperfectly  sees  what] 
he  thinks  a  possibility  of  answering.— He  ought  to 
have  had  a  regular  improvement  in  knowledge,  to 
be  in  habits  of  industry,  patience,  perseverance ;  to 
have  powers  of  inventing  and  distinguishing ;  na- 
luml  animation,  or   warmth,   tempered   with  pru-l 
deuce;   powers  of  pleasing;  and,  if  he  has   some 
ambition,  and  love  of  honour,  we  will  not  reckoa 
them  amongst  the  bad  qualities,  but  the  good,  so] 
long  as  they  are  not  perverted  or  abused. 

In  prqiaring  for  controversy,  he  should  have  keen  I 
penetration;  should  acquire  comprehensive  views] 
of  various  subjects,  communicating  with  each  other  ;f 
he  should  have  power  of  bringing  shapeless  hints] 
and  surmises,  into  form  ;  neatness  of  conception  and] 
anangemenl,  so  thai  the  series  of  his  topics  should] 
have  force  from  the  manner  of  their  succession  ;  hel 
should  have  strength  of  mind  to  bear  suspense  of  j 
judgment,  to  ewex^tv :  because  a  temporary  suspense! 
of  judgment  is  frequently  necessary,  in  order  to] 
acquire  an  opinion,  which  needs  not  afterwards  be] 
given  up. 

In  the  Bciual  pleading ;  he  should  have  copia  ver- 
borum,   used  so  as  non  obstrepere  sibi  ipsi ;  per-j 
spicuity,  so  as  non  offundere  nebulas; — he  should] 
have  ornament  to  attract,  awov^ti  to  rouse,   ^os:  to  I 
interest  and  affect:  yet  all  this,  without  departing] 

from! 
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from  simpUaii/,  without  giving  up  the /arm  of  rea- 
Hojiing  and  precise  argument. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  to  be  the  hearer  ; 
he  should  give  uorenutting  aitention  ;  he  should  he 
acute  in  discerning  fallacy,  ready  in  turning  a 
thought  into  a  new  shape,  and  bringing  it  round 
to  his  own  side : — yet  not  afmid  to  appear  stupid^ 
when  he  is  dissatisfied  with  what  is  urged  as  allow- 
able:— open  to  conviction,  and  frank  and  brave 
in  acknowledging  it. 

So  much  for  the  good  qualities  of  the  Advocate 
respecting /ii wise//';  now  we  come  to  those  respecting 
his  Adversary. 

2,  I  should  reckon  amongst  the  good  qualities 
of  an  Advocate  which  relate  tr>  Ids  Adversary,  a 
generous  emulation  ;  tliis  should  be  softened  and 
ennobled  by  a  benevolent  and  respectful  carriage 
and  manner,  as  to  one  engaged  witli  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  rectitude.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time  that  an  Advocate's  manner  was  kind  and  re- 
spectful to  his  Adversary,  it  should  be  undaunted, 
open  and  ft-ank.  He  siiotdd,  however,  be  patient, 
not  easily  provoked  :  and  it^  at  any  time,  liis  opi- 
nion wasnecess;irily  such  as  seemed  harsh  and  hostile^ 
still  he  should  keep  strictly  to  those  Laws  of  Warj 
which  the  miture  of  the  contention  required. 

3,  The  /awWs  of  the  Advocate  arise  in  the  same 
circumstances  with  his  good  qualities. 

His  character  may  be  such,  that  he  may  habi- 
tually love  victory  more  than  truth ;  instead  of 
having  acquired  knowledge,  he  may  be  one,  who 
thinks  to  succeed  by  a  display  of  words  ;  it  may  be 
his  turn  to  affect  strokes  of  genius^  and  look  upon 
application  as  illiberal  drudgery  ; — or,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  his  character  may  be  such,  that  he  may  be 
pedantic^  rely  wholly  on  dry,  cold  argumentation, 
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without  thinking  of  making  his  arguments  assume 
a  pleasing  form. 

In  preparing  for  controversy,  he  may  give  wayl 
to  any  fauky  bias  in  his  character:  he  may  content! 
himself  with  superticial  or  narrow  views;  the  topics,] 
that  he  hits  upon^  he  may  leave  unfinished^  or  ilT 
arranged, ^-And  he  may  be  so  impatient^  as  to  adopt] 
any  crude  notion^  rather  than  bear  a  state  of  sus- 
pense till  he  has  maturely  considered  the  grounds! 
and  reasons,  upon  which  he  should  proceed. 

In  pleading,  he  may  want  words;  or,  if  he  have] 
them,  may  throw    them  into  confused  heaps: — he] 
may  want  perspicuity,  ornament,  force^  sentiment;! 
or,  having  these,  he  may  shew  too  clearly^,  that  they 
are  the  principal  objects  of  his  attention. 

While  he  is  hearing  or  receiving  the  Arguments | 
of  his  xintagonist,  he  may  be  sometimes  inattentive^ 
or  too  easily  confounded  by  a  specious  argument; 
— or,  dreading  the  appearance  of  stupidity,  he  mayj 
pretend   to   understand   an  argument,   when   it  is] 
really  unmeaning;    he  may  catch  at  any  seeming] 
advantage,  which,  when  he  has  got  it,  turns  nutj 
to  bring  him  more  harm  than  good  :  It  will  be  also! 
a  great  tault,  if  he  be  disingenuous,  and  shews,  thai 
he  wishes  not  to  be  convinced  of  any  error;  or  if^j 
when  convinced,  he  be  too  cowardly  to  own  it. 

4.  The  faults  of  an  Advocate  respecting  his  op- 
ponent, may  be,  in  like  manner,  conceived  from  1 
his  good  qualities  already  mentioned.  Instead  oft 
emulation,  he  may  shew  envy  :  he  may  be  unkindj ! 
or  disrespectful;— or,  on  the  contmry,  he  may  afiect 
a  too  fawning  and  effeminate  politeness. — When  an  I 
opposition  of  opinions  seems  unavoidable,  he  mayj 
be  too  petulant  or  impatient ;  and,  in  his  attacks^  | 
which  he  deems  necessary,  he  may  make  use  ofl 
unfair  methods^  answering  to  poisoned  weapons  in^ 
war. 

Though 
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Though  these  faults  must  be  the  opposite^  lo 
the  good  qualities,  yet  1  look  upon  the  nientioii  of 
them  as  far  from  useless :  the  descriptions  of  the 
good  and  the  bad  qualities  throwing  light  upon 
each  other. — Our  enumeration  of  qualities  does  not 
pretend  to  be  complete,  but  is  only  such  as  to  open 
the  subject  before  us,  and  put  the  attentive  into  a 
train  of  thinking. 

5.  The  qualities  of  the  Jfidge,  good  and  bad^ 
may  be  more  briefly  described  ;  his  character  being 
more  even  and  uniform,  than  that  of  the  Advocate. 
He  should  be  more  knowing  than  the  Advocates ; 
so,  at  lea<5t,  as  to  have  no  new  elements  to  learn. — 
He  should  be  superior  to  them^  (or  be  made  so)  by 
age,  rank,  or  other  things.  He  should  have  a 
greatness  of  mind,  which  would  make  him  disdain 
all  partiality*  and  narrow  views.  He  should  be 
capable  of  making  the  nicest  distinctions,  as  very 
tew  ingenious  arguments  can  be  solved  without 
them. — As  he  has  to  judge  from  the  whole  of  what 
he  hears,  a  strong:  and  nice  retention  must  be  re- 
quisite,  and  a  power  of  throwing  out  superfluous 
matter^  and  setting  the  forcible  parts  in  direct  op- 
position to  each  other.  Nor  is  it  any  trifling  talent 
to  make  that,  which  has  been  urged  in  pompous 
and  inflated  language,  easy  and  familiar,  clear  and 
popular. 

It  may  be  doubted  liow  far  ornament  and  refined 
wit,  attic  salt,  should  be  reckoned  a  quality  of  a 
Judge : — if  ail  people  loved  truth  heartily,  and 
were  capable  of  understanding  and  relishing  nice 
distinctions,  it  would  not  be  necessary  :  but  a  love 
of  truth  does  not  sufficiently  animate  the  genenility ; 
and  nice  distinctions  often  give  disgust,  by  wearing 
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an  appeamncc  of  sophistry  and  evasion  :  iherefore^ 
it  were  rather  upon  the  whole  desirable^  that  the 
Judg^e  should  have  something  lively  and  entertain- 
ing in  his  manner.  His  wit,,  or  fancy,  should  be 
of  a  lofty,  polished,  refined  natiirej  never  conde- 
scending to  meanness  or  vulgar  buffoonery.  I| 
should  be  a  wit  seeming  to  disdain  wit, 

^h{^Jautts^  into  which  a  Judge  in  most  likely 
run,  not  to  speak  of  any  so  plain  as  ignoitince. 
confusion^  inattention^  insensibility  to  truth,  are 
inlerfering  with  the  Advocates,  or  becoming  iii| 
fiome  degree  an  Advocate  himself;  connecting  opi-j 
nions  with  his  own  person,  or  making  them,  in] 
some  sort^  his  own  ;  using  a  multitude  of  words,  in  I 
order  to  shew  himself  fluent,  without  a  view  lo  new 
arrangement,  shortening,  familiarizing. — According 
to  what  has  been  said,  we  may  add^  that  it  is  ai 
fault  of  a  Judge  of  controversy  to  be  duIL 

6,   ll  follows  easily,  from  a  review  of  the  quali- 
ties of  Advocate  and  Judge,  now  enumerated,  that] 
the  best  Advocate  would  be  the  worst  Judge,  andf 
tlie  best  Judge  the  worst  Advocate.     But  we  will 
not  again  compare  their  qualities; — the  point  wilL 
be  sirfficiently  clear  from  suggesting,  that,  in  gene- 
ral, Parents  would  be  the  best  possible  Advocates  | 
for  their  Children,  and  the  least  able  to  judge  in 
any  causes  relating  to  them. 

7-  So  far  the  qualities  of  controversialists  have 
been  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  thing;  from  sup- 
positions of  theory  ;  and  the  observations  made  upon 
them  have  been  such,  as  might  suit  any  time  or 
place:  we  shall  now  find  it  worth  our  while  to 
6]9eak  of  them,  more  with  a  view^  to  fact ;  but,  as 
tlie  chief  purpose  of  doing  so  must  be,  to  see  what 
Tegulations  ought  to  be  made  in  controversy,  we 
need  not  dwell  on  any  good  qualities,  which  are  at 
present  observable  in  controversialists,  but  may  con- 
fine 
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fine  ourselves  to  tliose /imrt^v  which  seem  to  require 
a  reformatiori. 

8.  All  the  fauUi^,  which  are  observable  in  our 
own  times,  in  the  conducting  of  controversy,  seem 
m  if  they  might  originate  from  our  wrong  principles 
in  undertaking  it;  from  our  making  it  an  hostile 
contention  amongst  different  sects  for  superiority, 
instead  of  an  amicable  contention  amongst  brethren 
for  the  clearing  up  of  truth.— Or.,  if  some  of  these 
faults  seem  as  if  they  might  subsist^  even  in  ami- 
cable controversy,  yet  they  would  in  that  subsist  in 
a  less  degree^  and  would  be  much  more  easily  recti- 
fied* More  particularly;  the  tauks^  wiiich  prin- 
cipally strike  us  at  present,  may  be  divided  into 
such  as  the  controversiaUst  has  belonging  to  him- 
self, or  such  as  he  has  towards  his  Adversary. — Of 
the  former  sort,  are,  i*  Various  ways  of  missing  the 
question,  ii.  Various  modes  of  presumption,  or  want 
of  diffidence ;  or^  wliat  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
of  carelessness  about  falling  into  error. — The  faults 
*»f  the  latter  sort  may  be  considered  as  different 
species  of  Hostitiiies,  where  no  hostility  ought  to 
take  place. 

Q.  I  We  find  amongst  disputants  various  ways 
of  missing  Ike  guesiion.  In  order  that  a  controversy 
should  subsist,  there  must  be  supposed  some  pro- 
position laid  down,  which  one  side  takes  in  the 
affirmative  sense,  the  other  in  i\\^  negative:  1  appre- 
hend, all  questions  might  be  put  into  this  form. — 
Now,  if  we  have  no  ideas  to  such  proposition,  we 
cannot  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  it;  and 
therefore  the  whole  dispute,  in  such  case,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  missing  the  question:  disputes  of 
this  nature  are  merely  verbal :  that  is,  controversies 
about  unintelligible  doctrines  are  controversies  about 
nothing —Notwithstanding  this^  there  may  be 
some  intelligible  disputes  relating  to  unintelligible 
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doctrines;  as,  concerning  expressions  of  Scripture, 
on  wliich  such  duchioes  are  founded; — but  the 
fault  of  which  we  are  speakings  has  place  at  any 
time,  when  men  speak  without  ideas,  as  if  they 
had  distinct  conceptions. — ^Sometinies,  the  use  of 
learned  ierms  is  apt  to  make  men  deceive  themselves, 
and  take  for  granted,  that  they  have  ideas,  because 
they  use  high-sounding  words. 

Sometimes,  disputants  miss  the  qoestion,  by 
supposing  a  question  to  be  more  extensive  than  it 
is ;  or  by  getting  beyond  the  limitB  of  that,  which  m 
properly  in  agitation  : — as  when^  in  disputing  about 
the  use  of  ceremonies  or  habits  in  religious  worship, 
Ihey  urge  arguments,  as  if  the  question  was  about 
the  use  of  religious  worship. — To  this  there  may  be 
an  opposite  faulty  which  most  consist  in  arguing, 
as  if  the  subject  were  less  extensive  than  it  really  is  ; 
as  ii\  for  instance,  the  question  was  only  about  tlie 
rights  of  a  single  individual,  when  it  really  atli'ects 
every  individual ;  or  the  whole  Church  of  Christ. 

Another  way  of  missing  the  question  is,  urging 
tliat  such  an  opinion  is  held  by  some  person  gene- 
rally disapproved^  instead  of  proving  that  the  opinion 
is  false. — *  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  Toland, 
Tindal,  Hobbes,  Hume;'  so  say  disputants^  insi- 
noating  thereby,  that  it  is  to  be  reprobated  :  as  if 
there  was  any  of  these  writers,  who  had  not  writ- 
ten many  truths. — The  question  is  not,  whether 
Mr.  Hume  wrote  such  an  opinion,  but  whether  it 
is  true, 

10,  ii.  We  find  amongst  controversialists  va- 
rious modes  of  presumptuous  confidence,  or  taking 
opinions  for  granted,  or  want  of  carefulness  about 
running  into  falsehood  and  error. 

They  will  sometimes  presume  so  much  upon  the 
truth  of  their  own  tenets,  that  they  will  defend 
them  by  arguments,  which  they  themselves   think 

inconclusive. 
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inconclusive.  The  danger  of  llib  ii*  well  described 
by  Dr.  Po?f?eW\  Something  of  tliin  Hort,  we  for- 
merly said'',  was  once  allowed  amongst  Clirislian«», 
and  called  disputing  kut  okovofjiav" . 

It  is  frequently  seen,  that  men  u«e  arrogant  lan- 
guage, and  declamatory  expresnionH,  setting  tt«ide 
all  doubt,  that  the  truth  is  on  their  side,  litit  why 
may  not  their  adversariefii  do  the  same'f  and,  if  they 
do,  one  arrogant  and  declamatory  expre8i4iijn  in  uh 
good  as  another;  and  they  all  tofjether  are  ho  many 
hindrances  to  the  settlement  ot  the  truth.  It  19 
sometimes  found,  that  people  even  commend  de- 
clamatory expressions  on  their  own  wide,  an  if  what 
they  hold  for  truth  must  be  acknowledged  triilli, 
But  this  is  not  of  the  nature  of  regular  Cvontenlion, 
even  amongst  enemies.  Though  every  one  reckomi 
himself  in  the  right,  and  bis  enemy  m  the  wrong, 
when  he  declares  war,  yet,  in  carrying  on  war, 
one  party  is  to  be  esteemed  as  much  in  the  right 
as  another :  no  one  party  must  u^e  any  mode  of 
attack,  which  he  will  no4  allow  to  be  ust^d  agaiuHt 
himself.  The  rule*  for  carrying  on  contention  do 
not  at  all  intermeddle  wnth  the  question^  wlio  waii 
right  in  beginning  contentioi}.  B^citry  i»  being  so 
blindly  attached  to  one  religioM  pffwaiion,  as  Up 
think,  that  it  is  to  be  inforced  by  all  melluKU 
whatsoever:  by  melliocb,  whkb  would  he  tJioogtit 
very  oppressive^  if  Ottde  qw  of  to  inforce  tome 
different  perfoa^^ions. 

Want  of  diffidence  makes  disputants  for^l,  Uiat 
we  may  have  a  probability  to  aei  upoo^  and  yei  be 
very  far  from  certainly  ;  whatever  m  mihr  pffuhrtle 
may  be  £ike^,  and  yei  soperior  probabSSly,  bow- 
ever  trifling  Ibe  superiority^  is  Mfficient  to  dclCT- 
mine   our  mctkm,    Tbougli  flcm^   tlicrefbre,    may 

bave 
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Imve  evidence  enough  to  act  upon,  they  may  not 
have  enough  to  eatitle  them  to  insult  others,  or 
triumph  over  them.,  as  being  certainly  in  error. 
Indeed,  those,  who  are  clearly  convinced,  seldom 
insult;  satisfied  with  themselves,  they  are  kind  and 
candid  to  others. 

IK  The  second  sort  of  faults  observable  in  coii- 
troversies  is  that,  by  which  a  man  does  something 
wrong  towards  his  adversary.  The  faults  of  this 
class  have  here  been  said-*  to  be  all  different  species 
of  HostUiiies;  all  hostilities  are  faults^  where  no 
hostility  is  necessary. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  folly  of  using 
expressions  on  one  side,  which  may  be  used  with 
equal  right  on  the  other,  as  not  forwarding,  but 
rather  hindering  the  settlement  of  truth  ;  and  what 
was  said  may  serve  to  shew  the  fault  of  using  any 
unfair  methods  of  attack;  of  doing  any  thing  against 
an  adversary,  and  blaming  him  for  doing  the  same 
in  return.  Several  hostilities  being  of  this  kind, 
this  idea  may  accompany  the  mention  of  them. 

It  is  a  com  in  on  fault  of  controversy,  to  run  into 
persofial  reflexions;  to  endeavour  to  throw  disgrace 
u|)on  a  cause,  by  disgracing  those  who  defend  it. 
If  the  person  of  an  adversary  can  be  made  con- 
temptible, or  odious,  it  is  reckoned  a  great  thing; 
and  therefore  all  sinister  inotivea  are  ascribed  to  him. 
Sometimes,  the  reviling  is  made  to  extend  to  his 
profession,  his  family,  his  country;  as  if  defects 
these,  or  in  himself,  could  make  his 
defective.— Sometimes,  in'  religious  controversy, 
the  solemn  duty  of  Prayer  has  been  made  the  ve- 
hicle of  detmction, — In  otlier  things,  the  same  per- 
sons would  not  run  into  the  same  absurdities  ;  they 
would  listen  to  arguments,  abstracted  from  all  per- 
sonal 
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sonal  consideration**,  if  even  a  murderer  was   to 
urge  any  in  his  own  defence. 

Il  is  also  a  common  fault,  to  charge  upon  an 
adversary  consetfuences  drawn  from  his  doctrines,  as 
if  he  professed  those  consequences^  as  much  as  tlic 
doctrines  from  vvliich  they  were  drawn.  Yet  it 
may  be  easily  understood,  that,  if  I  do  not  acknow- 
ledge a  deduced  doctrine  or  maxim  to  be  true, 
whatever  evil  there  may  be  in  it,  1  am  free  from 
that  evil  at  present.  Perhaps,  sometimes,  tlie  de- 
duced doctrine  may  be  of  a  dangerous  sort ;  so 
that  a  person  might  wish  to  hold  it  secretly  ;  still, 
till  1  shew  some  marks  of  holding  it,  1  cannot  be 
justly  charged  as  its  favourer. 

It  is  a  common  tault  in  controversy^  to  throw 
odium  upon  an  argument,  by  referring  it  to  an 
odious  party,  *  This  is  rank  Popery  ;*  or,  '  it  is 
reviving  the  scepticism  of  Pyrrko,  the  fatality  of  the 
Stoics,'  &c. — as  if  no  man  thought  for  himself^ 
independently  of  Party, 

This  approaches  near  to  what  was  before  men- 
tioned, as  a  mode  of  missing  the  question  in  debate; 
and  it  may  be  ohserved,  of  the  other  faults  towards 
the  adversary^  that  there  is  inaccuracy  in  them^  as 
well  as  malevolence. 

By  the  combination  of  these  faults,  we  find  con- 
troversy, especially  in  Books,  very  different  from 
what  it  ought  to  be  :  a  kind  of  illiberal  scolding 
and  fighting,  a  mutual  buffeting  of  reputationt? : 
sometimes,  a  mere  effusion  of  personal  enmity : 
gometimes,  a  wretched  disingenuous  trial  of  nkill. 
a  literary  prize-fighting,  exhibited  to  certain  spec- 
tators, who  afi'ord  it  their  attention  :  the  pri/.c, 
perhaps,  a  few  followers,  or  a  little  ap|)laiisc  ,  or. 
possibly,  the  patronage  of  some  powerful  Bigolii, 
who  have  rewards  to  bestow, 

IS.  Accnrdinjf 
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1 2.  According  to  our  idea  of  controversy,  there 
should  be  three  partie§  concerned,  two  Advocates 
and  a  Judge:  butj  in  written  controversy,  we  sel- 
dom see  more  than  two  parties  ;  these  are  to  be 
called  Advocates ;  but  each  of  these  takes  upon  him 
something  of  the  character  of  the  Judge  ;  and,  of 
course,  their  duties  will  vary  from  those  of  tlie  per- 
fect Atlvocate,  Each  must  be  less  the  Advocate 
than  a  perfect  Advocate,  and  less  the  judge  than  a 
perfect  Judge:  each  should  endeavour  to  assume 
the  qualities  of  an  Advocate,  when  he  is  doing  the 
business  of  an  Advocate,  and  the  qualities  of  a 
Judge,  when  he  is  perforniiug  tlie  part  of  a  Judge, 
— ^An  attempt  to  do  this  would  lessen  prejudice, 
partiality ,  passion ;  and  would  generate  an  increase 
of  candour,  benevolence,  and  reason:  would  make 
the  parties  more  desirous  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment; and,  for  that  purpose,  more  earnest  to  discover 
tlie  real  truth*. 

13.  It  may  be  proper  to  distinguish  here  between 
some  of  the  ways  of  reasoniog,  whicli  have  been 
reprobated  in  thin  Chapter,  and  some,  which  bear 
some  resemblance  to  them,  and  are  allowed  by 
Logician!. 

We  have  here  proscribed  all  personal  reflections 
in  controversy ;  is  that  proscribing  all  use  of  the 
argumenium  ad  hominem  ?  m\,  that  is  a  way  of 
arguing,  which  may  be  very  useful  for  certain  ends, 
and  in  its  proper  place ^.  To  argue  in  this  way  is, 
according  to  Mr,  Locke^  ''  to  press  a  man  with 
consequences  dmwn  from  his  own  principles  or 
concessions;" — and,  though  Mr.  L*3cke  speaks  of 
its  inferiority  to  the  argumentum  ad  judicmniy  he 

owns 
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Justice, 
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owns  it  may  ''  dispose'*  a  man  ''  for  tlie  reception 
of  truth,**  which  seems  a  very  important  matter ; 
those,  who  are  disposed  for  the  reception  of  truth, 
seldom  fail  to  embrace  it.— When  our  Saviour  had 
only  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  it 
was  surely  right  reasoning  to  convince  them^  that, 
in  rejecting  him  as  their  Messiah^  they  acted  an 
inconsiMenl  part :  and  it  is  now  right  to  shew^  the 
same  (as  Bishop  Butler  does)  to  those,  who  object 
to  Christianity  what  they  allow  in  NatumI  Rehgion. 
"  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee%"  i^ 
a  very  fair  method  in  pmctice,  though  not  so  well 
adapted  to  speculation :  but  it  may  often  remove 
all  difficulties,  which  actually  lie  in  the  way  at  any 
particular  time.  But  personal  reflections  are  not 
conclusive  in  any  circumstances  whatever;  they  are 
so  many  meteors,  which  only  dazzle  and  mislead. 
— An  argumentum  ad  hominem  may  sometimes 
imply  a  personal  reflection  accidentally ;  as,  when  it 
is  urged^  '  you,  w  ho  are  a  Papist,  superstitious,  and 
intolerant,  have  no  right  to  speak  in  such  a  manner/ 
Sometimes,  perhaps^  men  may  be  induced  to  use 
the  method  of  charging  consequences^  by  its  like- 
ness to  w  hat  is  called  in  Logic  reduciio  ad  ah- 
surdum :  but  that  is  as  strict  a  demonstration  as 
any  whatever  ;  if  you  lay  down  a  proposition,  and 
from  it  deduce  consequences,  till  you  come  to  any 
proposition,  which  is  undeniably  false,  then  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  proposition,  with  which  you  set  out, 
was  false,  and  its  contradictory  true. — But  the  con- 
sequences  charged  in  the  kind  of  controversy,  which 
we  are  speaking  of,  are  no  consequences  in  the 
nature  of  things;  they  are  only  practical  conse- 
quences, presumed  to  follow— such  as  need  not 
follow,  and,  in  fact,  generally  do  not. 

It 
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It  might  be  considered,  how  far  the  argument* 
of  superior  to  inferior  beings  are  necessarily  of  the 
nature  of  the  argunientnm  ad  hominem.  God 
cannot  reason  with  us  fully^  "  his  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  thoughts:"  and  the  same  may  be  appHed, 
in  a  less  degree,  when  wise  men  reason  with  the 
Tgnomnt :  yet,  reasoning  with  men  according  to 
their  conceptions,  answering  fools  according  to  thetr 
folly,  is  not  exactly  the  same  t!nng  as  reasoning  with 
them  from  their  concessions ;  or  requiring  them  to 
acton  the  same  principles  in  all  cases :  yet,  it  will  oftea 
happen,  that,  when  you  are  obliged  to  condef^cend 
to  men's  conceptions,  you  ran  only  argue  w  ith  them 
on  their  ow  n  principles  :  as  far  as  higher  principles 
are  necessary,  they  must  he  left  unconvinced. 

14,  The  last  thing  to  be  taken  notice  of,  in  this 
Chapter,  is  the  scriptural  idea  of  controversy- 
Misapplication  of  Scripture  has  done  much  !mrin 
in  controversy;  and  there  is  some  excuse  for  it.— ^In 
the  Old  Testament,  we  lind  nations  exterminated 
as  being  idolaters;  idolatrous  Priests  cut  off;  curses 
denounced:  In  tlie  New,  we  meet  with  instances 
of  such  imperfect  controversial  reasoning  as  the 
argumentum  ad  hominem  ;  and  several  seemingly 
liarsh  *  expressions. 

To  give  particular  answers  here  to  all  the  argu- 
ments, which  might  be  drawn  from  this  source, 
would  carry  us  too  for:  something  has  been  said, 
in  speaking  of  the  Christian^  Fathers;  something 

will 


■  Matt,  xxiii,  27.  whited  sepukhret*  Luke  xiii,  35.  go  tell 
thai  Fox.  Acts  xxiii.  3.  wbited  wall,  (but  compare  icxiii.  ^.) 
Gal.  V.  i2.  cut  off  Umt  trouble  you.  PhiU  iii.  2.  Dogs,  <:onci- 
aiofi.  Tit.  iii,  10,  an  Heretic,  ike.  reject,  2  Pet.  ii.  I.  dam- 
nable Heresies.  Judc  8.  and  10.  filthy  dreamers — as  Brute  Beasts. 
Lahifi  makes  these  texts,  &c.  bis  apology  for  using  harsh  ex- 
pressions in  controversy  about  Pope  Joan*  Script,  Eccles.  voK  I. 
p.  1004. 
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will  occur  on  the  18th  and  33d  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England. — At  present^  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  j^eneral  answers. — Of  the  argumen- 
tum  ad  lioniinem  I  need  say  nothing  more  :— Many 
of  the  difficulties,  taken  out  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
are  only  parts  of  Divine  Government^  in  separating 
the  Jews  from  their  idolatrous  neighbours.  In 
which  we  are  to  consider^  that  the  established  mo- 
rality of  the  limes  must  be  supposed  to  be  permitted : 
God  had  probably  no  more  plan  of  revealing  moral 
than  natural  Philosophy.  Many  of  those  in  the 
Neto  Testament  are  instances  of  accommodation , 
allusion,  and  the  kind  of  quotation  explained,  B.  L 
Chap.  xvii.  Sect.  13. — Some  may  be  solved  by  cus- 
tom ^  and  Homer^S  *^  muo^api^^  kvpo^  o^/naT  e^wv, 
might  assist  in  the  solution,  as  w^ell  as  expressions 
in  ancient  English  writers, — Some  harshnesses  are 
descriptions  of  Sects ;  some  imply  rules  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline.  Some  would  go  oft'  on  examination ; 
as  Jude,  ver.  10. 

The  removal  of  these  difficulties  w  ill  be  illustrated 
by  the  texts,  where  no  such  circumstances  arose ; 
these  being  plain  texts,  for  the  most  part,  shew  the 
true  scriptural  meaning* 

2  Cor.  ii,  6j  7.  ''  Ye  ought  rather  to  forgive 
him,  and  comfort  him/*  Here,  the  occasion 
should  be  clearly  seen :  the  Fornicator*^  had  been 
censured  by  the  majority;  St  Paul  is  very  delicate 
in  avoiding  personalities. 

Gal.  vi,  1.  restore,  ''  in  the  spirit  of  meekness." 

Ephes.  iv,  15.  "  Speaking  the  truth  in  Love." 

1  Tim.  iii.  2.  A  Bishop  must  be  otSoKriKo^,  have 
all  the  temper,  &c.  of  a  good  teacher, 

2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25.  is  strong  and  full;  for  the 
occasion,  see  Michaelis's  Introductory  Lectures, 
p.  363,  quarto. 

Tit. 
*^  11,  Lib.  i.  V,  225.  ^  See  Locke  on  the  place. 
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Tit.  iii.  2.  shews^  what  an  Ekrclesiastic  should 
teach  men  to  be. 

Jude^  ver.  9.  even  that  is  against ''  railing  accu- 
sation." 

One  might  argue,  moreover,  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament putting  men  upon  a  footing  of  Brethren : 
and,  lastly,  one  might  urge,  that  the  exhortations 
to  forbearance  being  plain,  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  Scripture  are  not  rightly  interpreted,  if  they  are 
not  made  consistent  with  them,  allowance  being 
made  for  different  occasions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 


OF   INTRODUCING   RIDICULE    INTO    CONTROVERSY!     AND 
FIRST^   OF  RIDICULE  IN   GENERAL. 

1.  Hating  seen  the  nature  of  controversy^  and 
the  qualifications  of  controvermalists,  I  might  now 
proceed  to  deduce  rules,  and  ffive  instances  of 
the  need  there  is  of  them;  but  a  subject  of 
magnitude,  the  subject  of  ridieuUj  stands  in  my 
way:  to  pass  it  by,  would  be  to  omit  what  has 
sometimes  been  nmde  a  coniiiderabie  ingredient  in 
controversy ;  to  treat  it  MHy,  would  require  a  se- 
parate work ;  especially  as  I  know  not  any  Aulhm''', 
who  has  written  upon  it  in  a  manner  perfectly 
satis&ctory.  1  must  say  something  of  it,  and  lie 
as  concise  as  possible. 

Ridicule  may  be  osed^  either  an  ^  friend  Mentmjf 
to  true  Reli^D.  There  are  some  eslfavagan^^n 
in  the  practice  of  piety,  for  wfaitb  it  ba«  b#f#rfi 
thought  the  only  remedy^, — That  it  tmn  Sm  nn 
enemy  %  need  scarce  be  mentirmed:  um  a  frit^td, 
we  should  secure  it^  and  caJtirate  it ;  a^d  itUff  karn 
how  to  employ  it  to  adnutfage  ; — a«  an  em:my,  we 
should  learn  how  to  g«anl  a;^mc  it 

7   The 

«  Hanky,  m  im  JEmai?  m  Mb*,  tm  ^jm  mmk  ^  duM  h^^ 

the  HoljSfcniL 

*  See  pMw-Juaai    Xjssjufx.    V»-  F««ofcil     \%^Amgv\    iMiHAiU 

bSCkloLMML 

*  Sec  LdboHTt  '^  Krv    dc* .  tAt  f.  ;f  4^£.  4^S^.     4«ib4i«&. 
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2.  The  ridiculous  lakes  in  whatever  excites 
laughter,  or  the  inward  feehngs  UBually  accompa- 
nied with  layghter:  now  this  is  found  to  be,  most! 
frequently,  some  trifling  absurdity,  inconsistency^' 
turpitude,  or  something  of  like  nature.^ — The  word 
ridicule^  like  other  words,  is  not  used  with  great 
precision  and  steadiness  ;  sometimes  expressing  what 
is  seen  in  the  objects,  sometimes  what  is  felt  in  the 
mind;  but  we  may  leave  the  senses  of  it  to  custom. 
— It  is  a  subject  not  yet  understood;  insomuch, 
that  the  arguments  for  and  ag-ainst  it  seldom  seem 
directly  opposed  to  each  other :  the  way  to  improve 
H  must  be,  to  make  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments with  care,  and  class  them  with  nicety : — 
with  as  much  as  we  should  use  in  experiments  re- 
lating to  magnetism,  fixed  air,  or  electricity  V  Our 
error  is  thinking  the  subject  trifling;  if  we  studied 
and  improved  it  regularly,  we  should  probably  find 
it  important;  both  to  Truth  and  Virtue 

3.  Let  us  begin  with  experiments  on  Infants: 
some  of  these  we  may  find  mentioned  in  Dr.  Hart- 
ley's Essay  on  Man;  and  we  may  improve  upon 
them,  by  new  trials  and  observations  of  our  own. 
Not  that  infants  have  ideas  of  absurdity,  turpitude, 
&c,  but  their  feelings  are  undisguised^  and  not 
complicated.  They  do  not  laugh  aloud  for  some 
months^.  They  are  made  to  laugh,  by  the  gentle 
touching  of  certain  nerves  (or  of  the  skin,  which 
immediately  covers  them)  in  the  more  sensible  parts 
of  the  body:  the  sensation  seems  between  pleasure 
and  pain^  or  to  be  pleasure  nearly  bordering  upon 
pain. 

Infants  are  made  to  laugh  sometimes  without 
contact,  by  a  certain  degree  of  surprize;  which 
seems  again  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  motion  and 

vibration 

*  Cfc.  tie  Or.  L.  2*  might  furnish  experimejiU,  Sect.  54—7  U 
"•  Hartley r  voU  L  p,  437, 
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vibmlion  to  the  nerves,  such  as  will  be  in  some 
small  degree  painful :  increase  the  degree  of  surprize, 
or  the  shock,  you  make  the  Infant  cry;  which  it 
will  do  with  the  same  shocks  if  the  irritability  of 
the  nerves  is  increased  by  sickness  or  weakness.  In 
this  experiment,  we  observe^  that  the  shock  or  sur- 
prize does  not  produce  the  laughter  instantaneously  ; 
out  that  the  laughter  ensues  a  moment  after;  upon 
the  removal  of  the  shock;  or  of  the  fear^  which  the 
attack  occasions. 

These  experiments  are  in  a  rude  state  at  present* 
4.  So  long  as  our  experiments  are  confined  to 
the  Borfy,  we  can  speak  a  tolerably  plain  language ; 
butj  in  order  to  deduce  any  thing  from  bodily 
phaBuomena,  with  regard  to  men's  laughing  at  ab- 
surditt/t  &c.  we  must  suppose,  that  the  Nerves  may 
be  made  to  vibrate  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
stroke  or  shock  which  absurdity^  &c.  make  on  the 
Brain,  the  source  of  the  Nerves,  as  by  bodily  con- 
tact, or  by  surprize.  This  supposition  seems  so 
probable,  that  we  may  admit  it,  till  something 
arises  in  our  experiments  to  contradict  or  disparage 
it.  Besides,  as  Ridicule  belongs  to  the  mind,  we 
are  obliged  to  speak  by  comparison,  or  metaphor. 
Our  terms  must  be  borrowed  from  sensible  objects, 
and  transferred,  according  to  some  confused  notions 
of  resemblance  between  acts  of  Mind  and  acts  of 
Body.  Thus,  the  mind  is  said  to  reflect,  or  bend 
back,  to  weigh,  to  be  elated  or  dejected ;  to  have 
precepts  inculcated  or  trod  in  upon  it ;  and  so  on» 
— We,  in  like  manner,  speak  oi  trains  of  thought, 
and  of  the  tide  of  affections^  miAfiow  of  sentiment. 
With  tlie  help  of  such  terms  as  these,  we  may 
express  a  sort  of  an  Hypothesis  concerning  Ridi- 
cule. Let  it  not  be  taken  as  any  thing  distinctly 
conceived,  and  it  may  be  of  some  use.  A  sense 
4>f  ridicule,  or  laughter,  arises,  when  two  currents 

of 
0D  a 
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of  feelings  meet  suddenly  in  the  mind^  striking  tba 
moral  sense^  and  by  their  concourse  make  an  effect 
on  the  mind  (and  therefoi  e  on  the  nerves)  resem-  * 
bling  the  confusion  and  ebultiiion  caused  by  the 
meeting  of  two  real  currents* ;  and  still  more  of  two< 
currents  of  fluids,  which  effervesce,  and  repel  each 
other,— *Out  of  this  Hypothesis  we  must  never  leave 
the  moral  sense :  there  must  be  some  shock  or  sur- 
prisse  upon   that;  and   such   shock  must  be   of  a- 
limited  strength — If  an  opposition  of  two  trains  of  | 
thought   is,  iu  any   case,    much  expected,  then   a 
sudden,  unexpected  coincidence,  may  give  the  moral 
fihockj  and  excite  laughter, 

The  man  of  the  world,  and  the  man  of  strict 
science,  may  here  cry  out  jointly,  what  mere  hypo- 
thesis f  it  pretends  to  be  nothing  more  :  but  the 
bnguige  of  Hypothesis  i^  often  convenient ;  and^ 
when  the  real  nature  of  it  is  understood,  it  does 
not  lead  into  error,  I  had  rather  have  men  talk 
to  me  of  Atlraciion  than  not,  so  long  as  they  are 
aware  of  its  being  only  the  name  of  the  unknown 
cause  of  known  effects :  and  the  same  of  phlogiston, 
and  electric  matter: — nay,  I  am  no  enemy  to  ani- 
mat  spirits,  so  long  as  they  are  not  spoken  of,  as  if 
they  were  understood,^ — Framing  an  Hypothesis  is 
saying,  such  things  happen,  as  if  they  had  such 
a  cause;  which  is  the  best  way  of  arranging  them 
for  the  mind  to  see  them  clearly,  and  proceed  upon 
them  easily  and  freely  Caution,  indeed,  is  always 
needful,  lest  the  as  if  should  get  changed  into  an 
affirmation  of  Fact.  Experinients  in  Optics  pro- 
ceed, as  if  small  particles  of  light  came  from  the 
heavenly  luminaries  in  right  lines,  with  very  great 
velocity  ;  do  we  know  more  of  the  fact? — As  to 
our  Hypothesis  about  Ridicule,  it  certainly  wants. | 
much  clearing  up  :  1  should  be  willing  to  abandon 
it ;  and,  indeed,  no  one  could  be  tenacious  of  an 

Hypothesis^ 
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Hypothesiti,  who  knew  what  an  Hypothesis  was- 
Find  another  supposed  cause  of  the  phsenomena  of 
Laughter^  which  shall  combine  more  facts  or  ex* 
perimentSj  and  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
adopt  it. 

But;,  at  present,  let  us  see  more  of  our  two  cur- 
rents. If  1  respect  a  man^  I  feel  something  answer- 
ing to  such  an  expression  as  this ;  '  my  sentiments 
of  respect /ore,  on  account  of  such  a  man:'  on  the 
sight  or  mention  of  this  man,  my  sentiments  are 
put  in  motion :  and  the  same  is  true  of  contempt, 
Now^  it  might  happen^  that,  on  some  accounts,  I 
might  feel  respect  for  a  man,  and,  on  others^  con- 
tempt ;  at  least,  in  particular  circumstances  ;  his 
general  character  might  be  respectable,  his  dress 
might  have  something  mean  in  it,  or  contemptible; 
if  these  two  sentiments  were  suddenly  set  in  motion^ 
at  the  same  time,  and  gave  a  shock,  not  very  strong, 
to  that  faculty  of  mine,  which  judges  of  rectitude, 
propriety,  consistency,  &c.     I  should  be   made  to 

5*  It  will  generally  happen,  that  what  excites 
laughter,  will  be  something  absurd  or  improper,  in 
a  degree  ;  but  our  emotion,  being  sudden,  will  de- 
pend upon  those  notions  of  propriety^  which  are 
most  familiar  to  us,  and  habitual.     Now,  we  may, 

b, 

*  See  Mr,  Coles  Lulin  Dissertation,  which  got  an  Academical 
Prize  in  1780 — p,  8.  and  16\ 

H.  Fidding  makes  his  Philosopher  Square  ridiculous,  by  put- 
ting on  him  the  woman's  night-cap ;  and  exposing  him  in  a  situa- 
tion strongly  contrasted  with  Philosophy^ 

We  feel  both  respect  and  contempt,  in  reading  Swiffs  Tale 
of  a  Tub ;  but  they  are  not  strong  sentiments  there ;  neither  is 
their  effer%*escencc  strong. 

By  the  way,  aa  Peter,  Martin  and  Jack  represent  three  leadiog 
Beets,  so  I  conceive  Fielding  to  mean,  that  Thwackum  shall  re- 
present Rehgion,  when  careless  about  Virtue  j  and  Sqnart^  Virtue 
when  too  negligent  of  Rehgion. 
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by  custom  and  fashion,  think  many  things  indeco- 
rous, which  will  not  appear  so,  when  we  have  time 
to  reflect.  And  the  same  is  true  of  olher  notions 
and  sentiments,  even  respect  itself;  we  may  feel 
respect,  at  first  sight,  which  goes  off,  on  farther 
acquaintance.  Hence,  we  should  always  be  aware, 
tliat  a  thing  may  make  us  laugh,  and  yet  not  be 
absurd,  nor  appear  so,  when  we  come  to  consider 
it".  An  apparent  absurdity  will  excite  laughter 
for  a  moment,  but,  if  it  does  not  apptar  to  our 
reason  to  be  real,  tlie  ridiculous  effect  will  go  off. 
We  ought  not^  therefore,  to  trust  to  our  feeling  of 
the  ridiculous,  where  anything  material  is  at  stake, 
but  give  it  a  thorough  examination.  This  is  im- 
portant. 

6.  By  way  of  confirming  what  has  been  said, 
we  may  apply  it  to  account  for  a  few  appearances**, 
We  may  conceive  the  state  of  mind  of  that  man, 
who  natumlly  does  not  laugh  much ;  and  alho  of 
him  wlio  laughs  very  readily.  The  former  has  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  things,  and  their  consequences, 

their 


»  Hartley,  vol  I.  p.  441, 

*»  Suppose  a  young  Courtier  of  Queen  Anne*s  Court  to  cooqc 
in  amongst  ns,  ready  dressed,  in  bis  enormous  peruke,  large 
cufls,  fifc.  for  court,  and  to  act  the  gay,  easy,  chatty  courtier, 
though  unaffectedly, — ^Or,  an  eager  and  absent  Philosopher  in  his 
nigbudress,  to  publish  his  (vpfjKa.  '  Or  John  3Ioofiy,  in  the  siro- 
pUcity  of  his  nature, — ^The  instance  of  the  iMinisterV  of  Charles 
the  IL  mimicking  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  might  be  suitable 
here:  mentioned  in  Rapin,  voL  IL  p.  6 46\— mentioned  also  in 
Warburton's  Dedication  to  Freethinkers,  p.  xvii,  4to,:  and  the 
pajssagc  from  Lord  Shaftesbury,  p.  xii,  4ta.  receives  an  answer 
from  this  paragraph.  In  ntimicn/,  the  sentiment  excited  by  the 
original  efiervesces  with  that  excited  by  the  copy. 

I  have  known  the  German  name  for  the  Deity,  Oott^  strike  an 
Englishman  as  ridiculous  :  would  our  name  stwke  a  GerrnaQ  as 
equally  so  ? 

The  King  of  Pegu,  when  he  heard  from  one  Balbi,  that  there 
was  no  King  at  Venice,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  so  great,  thai 
a  coughing  seized  him,  &c.     See  Spirit  of  Laws,  Ip.  2. 
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tlieir  uncerlaiiitieN,  dangers^  perplexities,  &c.;  he 
discerns  their  real  nature;  and,  liestdes  tliai  ridicule 
loses  its  effect  and  requires  to  be  heightened  like 
other  poignaiices,  he  gets  a  general  distrust  of  lu- 
dicrous represen  tali  Otis:  the  latter  is,  for  want  of 
reason  and  reflexion^  strtick  with  trifling  incon- 
gruities^ such  as  are  cleared  away,  as  it  were,  and 
solved  by  the  reason  and  good  ficnse  of  the  other; 
this  latter  approaches  to  that  boyish  untiiinkingneiui, 
which  occasions  such  bursts  of  laughter  at  theatri- 
cal entertainmenldj  when  any  thing  of  an  absurdity 
or  incongruity  is  inlroduced^  So  just  is  the  ob- 
servation made  in  Ecdesiaslicus  xix.  30.  A  man's 
excessive  laughter  (with  other  things)  shewg  "  what 
he  18*^/'  AlS>  Cbap.  xxi,  20.  ''  A  fool  lifteth  op 
his  v«>ice*  with  laughter,  but  a  wise  man  doth 
scarce  smile  a  little/' — NevertbelesK,  §erious  j^non§, 
when  they  do  laughs  laugh  intensely;  the  reaiion 
seems  to  be,  their  ver)  §trong  sense  of  decency  and 
propriety,  and  their  very  hi^  respect  for  deconia, 
mixed  with  some  decree  of  good-bumour,  which 
hinders  ihem  from  flying  out  into  anger  and  in* 
^lignation. 

J.    It   may   be   objected^  that  ridicule  gives   us 
pleasure,  and  abfeurdity  pain,  and,  therefore,  that 

absurdity 


«  Tk»    if   Tonautabie  m    m   PmitflBBiBK  Fsrcr^  dinp||  Ifcs 

*  Hanky,  1^  1.  F  439* 

•  Vnigur  pgylc  baglb  si  bodily  deft/rmU^;  **  my  Lord,"  m  s 

a  isif  msD  Ottct  said  to  tut^  **  a  mmn  sC  Mk  Issgli  sC  me^ 
Mmi  acs  are  iaclMsd  Ici  ksg^  M  wwmg  igi^gfw  itmm  4tai  mm, 
if  there  m  aa  rfffiUtJiii  si  ssaniif  ts  bear;  sr«  if  lbs  iBwiif 
gyvcn  miket  a  dsifais^^  eooCCMt  sr  rnimni/kntf^  wuk  thai, 
which  €n^  to  have  besa  ptm.  Omirmt4  are  IrafwoU  y  ande 
Mtheind,  by  flWM  sfMrwiUe  araiidMasi^;  bribes 
dial  object  »  Bpfaad  utmatm  ^^tmihlm  wkmif  immtdm  lbs 
miad  bf  Aabil. — fMonstty  i»  cooUaHad Mblb 

jpcniBct  ismi. 
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absurdity  cannot  occasion  ridicule.  But  the  plea- 
sure of  ridicule  is  of  the  pungent  kind,  like  that  of 
taking  snuflf,  niu<5tard^  &c.  which  give  a  shocks 
bordering  upon  pain.,  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  and 
those  of  the  palate.  Increase  tliis  shock,,  and  such 
pain  ensues  a^  we  trj'  to  avoid.  In  everj^  small  pain^ 
there  seems  to  be  sometlung  of  pleasure;  every 
lesser  evil  seems  to  be  undergone  voluntarily,  as  a 
species  of  good*. 

It  may  be  also  objected^  that  the  effect  of  ridicule 
is  immediate^  whereas,  according  to*'  one  of  our 
experimentSj  it  ought  not  to  be  till  after  a  small 
interval  It  seems  possible,  that  the  pleasure  of 
ridicule  may  be  of  that  species,  which  Mr.  Burke 
calls  delight  ;  it  may  arise  from  the  removal  of  pain  ; 
of  that  pain«  which  is  occasioned  by  the  first  shock 
upon  the  nerves:  I  have  seen  some  few  persons 
laugh  heartily,  after  a  moment's  jmuse;  but  that 
may  be  a  mere  unaccountable  custom;  the  best 
account  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that,  by  a  great 
number  of  instances,  we  get  to  feel  and  expect, 
that  the  shock  will  immediately  go  off;  and  then, 
the  effect  of  ridicule  upon  our  minds  and  bodies 
becomes  instantaneous.  The  case  may  not  be  the 
same  in  children;  they  may  feel  fear;  that  fear  may 
soon  go  off,  and  be  followed  by  security,  or  a  sense 
of  safety,  which,  opposed  to  the  fear,  may  occasion 
the  laughter:  yet  the  impression  of  the  fear  may 
remain  tor  a  short  time  :  they  have  not  yet  leaimed 
to  laugh*  We  see  instantaneously  and  judge  of 
distances  and  shapes ;  but  it  is  because  we  have 
learned  to  see, 

S.  From  what  has  been  last  said,  and  from  w^hat 
]6  remarked  of  the  laughter  of  Infants  being  turned 

into 


■  Instances  lo  ihe  purpose  appear  in  Mr,  Burke's  £s»ay  on  the 
Sublime  mid  Beautiful; 
*•  Sect.  3. 
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into  crying  by  a  little  increase  of  the  shock,  we 
may  conceive  how  smaller  absurdities''^  faults,  &c, 
may  excite  laughter,  though  greater  faults  excite 
abliorrence  and  detestation;  even  wliere  there  is 
some  kind  of  contrast  or  coincidence :  and  how  a 
man  of  nice  moral  feelings*  may  abhor^  w^uit  one 
less  delicate^  or  more  hardened,  may  only  langh  at : 
^or  how  even  the  same  man  may  be  difierently 
affected  in  different  states  of  his  nerves. 

9.  And,  though  we  have  yet  ascribed  Gravity  to 
only  one  cause,  comprehensive  views  of  the  nature 
of  actions,  yet  we  may  now  perceive  other  causes, 
i.  A  man  will  be  habitually  grave^  if  he  has  not 
from  nature  much  moral  sensibility,  or  very  irri- 
table nerves,  ii.  If  he  has  momi  sensibility  parti- 
cularly quick  and  strong;  in  which  case  he  will 
detest  w  hat  others  only  laugh  at,  iii.  If  the  moral 
sensibihty,  which  he  has  in  his  constitution^  has 
not  been  exercised,  but  has  been  overpowered  by 
other  feelings  ;  by  affliction,  earnest  pursuits^  of 
riches,  honours,  &c.  or  by  any  passions  or  appe- 
tites, iv.  If  his  moral  feelings  have  been  hardened 
and  seared  by  much  wickedness  :  the  wicked  man 
w  ill  laughj  indeed,  sometimes  at  what  others  detest^ 
but,  when  others  laugh,  he  will  be  insensible, 
v.  Gravity  will  sometimes  arise  from  a  persuasion, 
that  ridicule  is  sinful. 

10.  Sometimes  an  absurdity,  of  the  ridiculous 
sort,  raises^  in  men  of  refined  minds,  only  a  sort  of 
internal  laughter ;  or  a  sentiment  corresponding 
to  laughter: — ^this  sentiment  has  not  a  name.  Dr. 
Browiv*',  I  think,  calls  it  eonlempt . — and  it  may  be 
so  like  contempt^  as  to  make  it  natural  for  that  name 
to  be  borrowed  and  used,  when  there  is  occasion 
to   express   it:  but  contempt   is   often   an  elated, 

lofty, 

«  Smaller  faults  are  called  iti  French  by  the  naiue  oi  Kidicuks* 
*  In  his  Essays  on  the  Characteristics  of  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
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lofty,  and  a  serious  sentiment.  The  sentiment  (or 
the  contempt  if  you  please)  of  ridicule,  is  not  in- 
consistent with  kindness  to  the  object  of  it,  nor 
even  with  respect  to  his  character  upon  the  whole. 
Contempt  seems  also  simple,  or  unmixed^  ridicule 
to  be  always  compound ;  contempt  takes  profound 
views  of  thinf^'s,  the  viewi^i  of  ridicule  are  always 
superficial :  if  an  object  be  purely  contemptible, 
you  do  not  laugh  at  it.  When  contempt  helps  to 
excite  laugh ter^  it  is  by  effervescing*  with  respect; 
a  man  J  who  despises  public  worship,  does  not 
laugh  at  church;  a  man,  who  respects  it  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  is  apt  to  do  so  ;  a  still  stronger  respect 
would  prevent  his  laughing. 

11.  If  it  were  to  be  asked^  then,  what  it  is  to 
7'idicule  a  subject^  w^e  might  give  some  such  answer 
as  the  following;  it  is  to  give  two  different  views 
of  it,  at  the  same  time,  which  shall  excite  opposite 
feelings ;  one  view  shall  excite  some  sort  of  respect, 
or  approbation,  the  oilier  some  sort  of  disrespect 
or  disapprobation,  which  shall  be  rather  predomi- 
nant. The  mind  shall  attend  to  both  views,  and 
experience  the  joint  effect  of  both  feelings,  which 
shall  be  a  shock  upon  the  moral  sense,  or  sense  of 
propriety,  decency,  &c, — but  not  strong  beyond  a 
certflin  degree.— To  give  the  two  different  views 
here  required,  there  will  be  various  ways  of  com- 
bining ideas  belonging  to  the  subject,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  images"  suitable  to  the  purpose; 
contrasts,  coincidences,  &c.  wliich  cannot  be  spe- 
cified beforehand  Nay,  even  when  these  images, 
&c.  have  been  formed,  and  have  had  their  effect  in 
exciting  laughter,  it  will  be  often  very  difficult  to 
mark  out,  in  a  very  minute  and  satisfactory  manner, 
how  that  effect  has  been  produced. 

12.   Man 
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12,  Man  is  the  only  risible  animal ;  why  ?  because 
be  only  has  a  conscience^  or  moral  faculty;  he  only 
seems  to  have  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  to  be  shocked 
by  absurdity  or  turpitude^  as  such.  If  this  be  a 
right  representation,  ridicule  ought  not  to  be  held 
in  very  low  esteem :  this  seems  sufficient  to  rank  it 
above  all  those  parts  of  our  constitution,  which  we 
have  in  common  with  the  Brute  Creation.  The 
Monkey,  to  be  sure,  grins^  but  he  is  perfectly 
gravCj  even  when  he  does  ridiculous  tricks ;  this 
makes  us,  when  once  persuaded  of  the  gravity,  the 
more  inclined  to  laugh  at  them  :  a  ridiculous  ac- 
tion, with  a  perfectly  grave  countenance^'^  makes 
a  striking  contrast, 

13.  But  the  principal  question,  which  has  arisen 
concerning,  ridicule,  is,  how  far  it  is  the  tesf"  of 
Iruth?  It  does  not  seem  to  be  either  more  or  less 
a  test  of  truth,  than  any  other  species  of  Eloquence. 
Some  kinds  of  eloquence  are  best  adapted  to  exjjose 
great  and  important  faults,  incongruities,  &c. ;  ridi- 
cule is  best  adapted  to  expose  such  as  are  more 
trifling.  Ridicule  must  be  examined,  but  must 
not  also  serious  Eloquence? — Ridicule^  therefore, 
cannot  be  a  test,  of  itself  merely,  but  still  it  may 
assist  in  discerning  falsehood  :  a  pair  of  scales  is  an 
useful  test  of  weights,  though  not  till  they  them- 
selves have  been  examined. 

When  ingenious  writers  assert  any  things  which 
seems  strange  to  me,  I  conclude,  that  they  have 
some  meaning,  which  I  do  not  at  first  conceive  ; — 
possibly  those,  who  say  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth, 
mean,  that  people  are  sometimes  so  prejudiced, 
that  they  will  not  hear  rc^tsoif,  and  nothing  can  reach 

them 

•*  Jocus  e6  salsior,  quo  severior  dicentis  vtiUus,  Pearce« 
Cic,  de  Or.     Index   Rerum,  joius^ 

^  See  a  ibort  specimen  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  reasoumg,  in 
Warbtiiions  Ded*  to  Freethinkers,  p,  12.  8vo. 
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them  but  ridicule ;  which,  lhc>  take  for  granted, 
is  well-grounded  ridicule : — when  men  say,  that 
ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truths  they  generally  con* 
ceive  the  ridicule  to  be  ill -grounded.  Both  may 
be  right,  in  some  measure : — on  the  one  hand, 
well-gToundcd  ridicule  does  make  men  feel  follies 
in  supersi^tition  and  enthusiasfn  :  on  the  other  hand^ 
ill -grounded  ridicule  ought  not  to  make  any  man 
give  up  any  religious  notion  or  principle. — But 
stilly  comic  and  seritms  eloquence  are  upon  the  same 
footing  ;  for  serious  eloquence  may  give  the  alarm^ 
and  afterwards  be  attended  to  or  not^  according  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  :  if  well-grounded,  it  will  be 
effectual ;  if  ill-grounded^  inefi'ectual. 

Serious  eloquence  may  not  lower  or  debase  our 
feelings :  but  does  it  not  do  much  harm^  If  it  per- 
verts them  ? 

14.  Ridicule  may  be  useful  to  Truth  and  Virtue*. 
To  truth  it  may  be  useful^  by  preventing  Pedantry, 
and  that  affectation  of  mystery  and  pomp^  which 
has  so  much  impeded  the  progress  of  useful  science: 
it  can  make  high-sounding  terms  lose  all  their  vir- 
tue, and  set  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  common 
people  on  a  rank  equally  high  with  the  fine-spun 
theories  of  fanciiul  Philosophers.  It  is  too  great 
veneration  for  notions  and  persons,  which  is  apt  to 
make  error  too  lasting;  and  veneration  may  be 
lessened  by  ridicule. 

To  virtue  ridicule  is  useful^  by  curing  smaller 
follies  and  foibles ;  and  by  hindering  men  from  car* 
rying  the  nobler  passions  to  excess.  These,  when 
indulged  too  seriously,  generate  caprices  and  singu- 
larities:   the   worst   excite   abhorrence.     Fortitude 

may 

*  Bishop  Warburton  asserts  the  contrary;  Ded.  to  Free- 
thinkers, p.  *21.  8vo.— **  lis  natural  effect  m  to  mislead  the  judg- 
ment, and  to  make  the  heart  dissolute/'— But  arc  wc  clear  about 
the  force  of**  Its?*' 
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may  make  a  man  a  Quixot  or  a  Colonel  Bath  ^'  : — 
Justice  may  run  into  misanthropy  or  scrupulousness ; 
Patriotism  may  form  a  chimerical  politician ;  piety 
an  enthusiast ;  and  so  on  : — but  a  man,  disposed  to 
modemte  ridicule,  will  run  into  none  of  these  fol- 
lies ;  he  will  be  unaffectedly  and  rationally,  brave, 
just,  public'Spirited,  devout.  And^  at  the  same 
time,  he  will  keep  clear  of  being  eR'eminate,  proud, 
vain  J  selfish^  sensual,  peevish^  dejected,  anxious^ 
cunning,  hypocritical,  &c. — that  is,  ridicule  may 
be  made  useful  to  virtue,  by  its  influence  both  on 
the  virtuous  and  vicious  passions. 

I  have,  indeed,  no  notion  of  any  one's  studying 
or  acting  belter,  than  a  man  would  do,  if  he  kept 
continually  trying  his  reasonings  and  his  actions  by 
ridicule. 

His  knowledge  would  be  easy,  unaffecled^  chear* 
ful,  yet  accurate ;  free  from  pedantry ;  constantly 
corrected,  and  therefore  constantly  improved 

His  virtue  would  be  genuine,  and  simple;  natu- 
ral and  pleasant: — he  would  not  have  a  pomp  and 
parade  of  serious  humility,  but  that  virtue  would 
flourish  in  his  mind:  he  would  not  be  continually 
preaching  on  temperance,  but  pmctice  its  various 
duties,  as  matters  of  course.  He  would  not  keep 
boasting  of  his  generosity,  but,  after  shewing  the 
most  noble  instances  of  it,  he  would  set  them  all 
in  a  lamiliar'  light,  so  as  to  claim  no  merit  from 
them, 

A  Friend  might,  by  kindly  setting  one's  actions 
in  a  ridiculous  light,  act  as  a  sort  of  second  self. 

15.  We  must  not  conclude  this  Chapter,  with- 
out some  notice  of  the  passage  quoted  by  *^  Aristotle 

from 

*»  A  Dyullist  in  Fielding's  Amelia, 
•c  Dr,  Harrison  in  Arnclia.     Qu,  Soirates? 
*  Aiifitot.  Rfaet.  13.  C.  13.  ad  tin^m*    See  the  passage  quoted 
ia  Brown's  Essays^  p.  45* 
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from  Gorgias  of  Leoiitium,  who  affirms  &I»^  xjjy  fiet^ 
awovSriv  iia^dEipetv  Twuei^aprlwy,  yeXwrt^  top  Se  yeXmra 
trrrov^,  adds  Aristotle,  op9m  Xeywv ;  Aristotle  is  of 
opinion,  that  Gorgtas  spoke  very  justly,  when  he 
saidj  that  we  ought  to  confound  the  serious  argu- 
ment of  our  adversaries  by  ridicule ;  and  their  ri- 
dicule by  serious  argument.  This  idea  seems  to 
agree  with  the  representation  here  given  ;  the  serious 
argument,  which  may  be  ridiculed,  is  only  here 
supposed  to  be  argument  used  at  the  Bar.  I  look 
upon  the  plan  of  the  ancient  to  be  better  than  either 
slighting  ridicule^  or  being  afraid  of  it;  especially 
as  it  provides  against  its  running  into  extravagance. 
We  might  inquire^  whether  the  remark,  here 
confined  to  ridicule,  is  not  capable  of  being  carried 
farther?  whether,  at  leasts  one  something  like  it 
might  not  be  proposed  thus :  '  we  should  correct 
our  reason  by  our  feelings,  and  our  feeh'ngs  by  our 
reason  V  Sometimes  our  feelings  conduct  us  right, 
when  our  Reason  would  not,  as  when  our  Reason 
is  too  serious,  and  too  remote  from  common  life: 
and  sometimes  our  feelings  would  tell  us  things,  of 
which  our  reason  would  leave  us  ignorant.  Some- 
times, indeed,  our  reason  is  quite  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  suggestions  of  our  feelings.  But,  if  we  use 
first  one,  then  the  other,  and  that  repeatedly^  we 
profit  most : — for  each  of  them,  besides  correcting 
the  other,  improves  upon  it ;  steps  forward,  and 
makes  a  little  advancement. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP      IV. 

OF  USING  RIDICULE  IN  DIBPUTES  ABOUT  REUGIOK. 

1.  If  the  question  were  proposed,  whether  Ridi- 
cule should  ever  be  used  in  religious  contro- 
versy, we  may  conceive  sensible  people  to  give 
different  or  opposite  answers.  Some  might  say,  if 
Ridicule  is  a  means  of  getting  at  the  truth,  let  us 
not  neglect  to  use  it ;  let  us  have  our  religion  as 
free  from  error  as  possible ;  the  more  pure  our 
Faith,  the  more  rational  our  practice; — and  be- 
sides, if  Ridicule  can  prevent  those  follies,  which 
are  apt  to  arise  from  a  too  serious  indulgence  of 
even  the  best  passions,  let  us  apply  it^  and  make 
oar  virtue  as  unaffected  and  rational  as  we  are  able: 
there  is  no  perfect  religion  without  perfect  virtue. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  might  say,  you  ought 
to  use  serious  argument  about  important  things; 
never  use  ridicule  to  convince  men:  never  let  lliat, 
which  ought  to  be  held  sacred,  be  made  the  subject 
of  contempt  and  derision.  And,  if  you  luugh  men 
out  of  their  religious  principles,  you  leave  them 
unprincipled.  What  is  the  harm  of  profaneneii, 
but  its  loosening  men's  good  sentimenli*,  taking 
from  them  those  feeling**,  which  would  make  them 
act  rightly,  and  making  them  rarelesH  and  light- 
minded  about  their  religion**  obligations  ?— what  in 
corruption,  but  debasing  men's  mindx,  or  diipoti- 
ttoDs,  and,  in  consequence,  their  principlei  of 
action  ? 

There  seenM  to  be  force  in  both  ihete  arguingf, 
■  and^  ai%  far  as  th^  are  founded  in  reanon,  they  mutt 
K  be 
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be  reconcileable  to  each  olher.  Our  business,  in 
the  present  Chapter,  is,  to  consider  how  they  may 
be  recoticiled  ; — and  we  may  lay  it  down  in  general, 
that,  whenever  two  propositions,  which  are  true, 
seem  inconsistent^  it  is  owing  to  their  implying  some 
difierent  situations  and  circumstances.  How  far 
general  expressions  are  capable  of  interpretation  by 
a  reference  to  particular  circumstances,  we  have 
seen  in  the  lOtli  and  1  llh  Chapters  of  tlie  first 
Book. 

2  First,  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
plan  drawn  for  Vk  particular  state  of  things,  and  one 
drawn  for  fnankind  at  large: — if  you  provide  rules 
for  mankind  at  large,  you  have  only  to  study  the 
general  principles  of  human  nature ;  if  for  any  par- 
licular  people  at  any  particular  timCj  you  must 
estimate  the  eflects  of  all  their  particular  qualities, 
and  habitual  opinions. ^The  diiVerence  here  is  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  between  a  system  of  mo- 
tqIs,  and  a  code  of  civil  Laws. 

Dr.  Powell,  in  the  Charge  which  I  have  recom- 
mended, seems  to*  speak,  without  reserve,  against 
the  use  of  ridicule  in  religious  controversy  : — but 
he  seems  also  to  write  with  a  view  to  present  use^ 
and  therefore  he  would  of  course  only  allow  so 
mnch  liberty,  as  may  be  safe  and  salutarj^  in  the 
present  slate  of  things.  Jt  may  be,  that  he  would 
have  expressed  himself  differently,  had  he  been 
speaking  with  a  view  to  mankind  at  large,  and  to 
tliat  perfection,  which  they  should  endeavour  gra- 
dually to  attain.  It  is  possible,  that  his  meaning 
may  not  be  contradictory  to  ours,  as  expressed  in 
the  preceding  Chapter ;  and  I  hope  that,  hereafter, 
that  will  appear  to  be  the  case. 

3.    We    now   proceed    to    other   considerations, 
tending  to  reconcile  Hie  opinions  for  and  against 

using 

•  P.  306. 
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using  Ridicule  in  religion,  by  sheuiiig*  when  it 
ought  to  be  used,  and  when  it  ouglit  not. 

The  fundamental  timxims^  on  which  the  con- 
tending parties*  build  their  opinions,  seem  to  be 
these  :  truth  andvirtue  ought  to  be  cullivaiedandim' 
proved : — mms mindsougkt  noiio  be  coin^ttpted  :  no 
one  can  oppose  either  of  these  maxims:  if,  in  the 
imperfection  of  human  alFairs^  if,  araidnt  the  dan- 
gers which  attend  even  doing*  things  right  without 
reserve,  botli  maxims  cannot  be  practised  freely, 
and  without  restraint,  our  view  must  be,  to  see 
how  we  can  approacli  nearest  to  g-aining  the  joint 
benefit  of  botli ; — how  we  can  make  a  compromise 
between  theiti. 

Here  again,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I  fear, 
we  niui?tj  tor  a  vvhile^  make  a  Muppositinn,  to  which 
fact  does  not  quite  come  up,  and  that  is^  that  man- 
kind may  be  divided  into  Phitosophers  and  People; 
nay,  moreover,  that  Philosophers  can  say  and  do 
things  independently  of  the  people  ;  so  as  not  to 
hurt  their  principles.  But,  if  such  a  division  is 
really  the  best  ujeans  of  arriving  to  a  knowledge  of 
what  we  ought  to  do,  we  should  not  refuse  it  our 
attention.     We,  therefore,  proceed. 

4.  It  is  useful^  that  the  opinions  of  some  persons 
should  be  under  establishments,  as  well  in  religion 
as  in  morals,  law,  physic,  agriculture,  &c.  :  that  is, 
that  ordinary  men,  in  their  ordinary  actions^  should 
not  have  to  look  to  first  principles,  but  should  act 
readily,  from  principles  or  rules  already  settled. 
Such  principles  or  rules  nmai  indeed  be  supposed 
to  have  been  duly  examined  by  some  persons,  be- 
fore they  were  so  settled,  and  to  he  continually  re- 
vised by  the  same  :  these  persons  must  be  such  as 
have  been  able  and  rightly  qualified  to  ^ive  them- 
selves  up  to  an  attentive  consideration  ot  first  prin- 
ciples.    It  seems  implied  in  the  idea  of  evety  esta- 

Vol.  L  E  e  btishmtmt, 
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bliskment,  that  some  persons  take  the  lead  in  il^  and 
are  the  depoaitariesofthe  set  of  established  maxims, 
from  which  common  men  are  to  act.     And  to  fol- 
low these  persona  and  these  maxims  is,  ordinarily, 
the  truest  prudence.     This  is  founded  on  the  plain 
principle,  that  those,  who  understand  a  subject  best, 
can  best  direct  what  is  to  be  done  with  regard  tai 
that  subject;   and  that  any   man    stands   the  best  I 
chance  of  going  right,  by  following  an  opinion  of  j 
one  much  better  skilled  than  himself: — and  that  nof 
ro7nmo7i  men  are  capable  of  examining  first  princi- 
ples before  they  act,     Thii*  is  so  generally  acknow- 1 
ledgcd,  in  all  men's  actions,  when  they  are  really  I 
in  earnest,  that  not  to  act  upon  it^  in  any  case^J 
proves  them  not  to  be  in  earnest,  but  desirous  ofl 
evading  their  duty.     It  is  most  useful,  that  the  ge- 
nerality should  not  judge  for  themselves  in  inedj-l 
cal  matters^  but  take  the  opinion  of  a  Pfit^sician, 
This  is  not  denied,  when  men  are  in  earnest :  what! 
Family   would  give  the  Father  of  it  a  medicine  I 
against  the  advice  of  a  Physician? — If  a  family  didj 
venture,  and  the  Father  died^  they  would  beblamedj 
for  his  death,  though  they  had  the  best  opinion 
of  the  medicine:  if  he  died  after  receiving  the  me- 
dicine of  the  Physician,  they  would  not  be  blamed,! 
however  wrong  the  Physician  judged:  because  itii] 
a  general  rule,  for  the  general  good,  that  the  Phy- 
sician should  judge  in  Physic. 

I  have  said  Establishments  ;  there  are  establish-* I 
ments,  or  sets  of  established  maxims,  in  every  thing.! 
In  Physic,  there  are  such  a  set ;  they  admit  of  somel 
latitude,    and   some  variety  ;  and  sometimes  menj 
who  wish  to  distinguish  themselves,  will  affect  tsj 
depart  from  them,  as  far  as  they  dare :  but  varia- 
tious  of  thii»  sort  are  not  great ;  sometimes,  however, 
very  considerable  changes  will  take  place  in   the 
way  of  general  reformations  j  as  has  been  the  case  in 

I  he 
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Ihe  established  manner  of  treating  the  small-pox,  in 
our  own  country. 

In  agricullure,  there  is  an  established  set  of  max- 
ims in  each  country,  which  also  admit  of  gome 
varieties,  and  some  changes  and  reformations* — 
What  farmer  could  invent  theories  or  rules  for 
himself? — In  Law,  prudent  men  go  mnch  upon 
the  authority  of  others.  And  men  do  really  go  by 
established  rules  in  morality,  though  they  may  not 
always  be  aware  of  it ;  the  best  of  these  rales  are 
far  short  of  perfect  virtue;  and  the  rules  differ 
much  in  different  ages  and  countries.  Conscience 
also  seems  to  follow  established  virtue.  Particular 
professions  have  peculiar  moral  maxims^  as  Soldiers 
have  rules  of  honour,  merchants  rules  of  prudence 
and  fair  dealing,  &c. 

There  is  no  stronger  reason  for  following  esta- 
blished rules,  in  any  of  these  things,  than  there  is 
for  following  them  in  Religion ;  because  the  ordi- 
nary people  are  as  little  capable  ofjudgingfor  them- 
selves in  Religion  as  in  any  thing.  And  religion 
cannot  be  carried  on  effectually  without  uniformity, 
(as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  hereafter),  nor  uni- 
formity maintained  without  constant  submission  to 
authority'' 

5.  Having  thus  laid  open  the  reason,  why  our 
proposed  division  into  People  and  Philosophers 
should  be  made,  we  may  proceed  with  greater  sa- 
tisfaction to  get  a  definite  idea  of  the  difference 
between  them  Those,  who  only  learn  and  prac- 
tise 

*  Arl.  XX.  of  the  Church  of  England,     But  are  there  here 

sufficient  remedies,  in  case  Philosophers  should  want  to  rnsieve 
the  people? — Philosophers  should  be  accountahle  linally  to  the 
People,  as  Ministers  of  State  are  to  the  main  body  of  the  ritizens. 
Du  Pin  J  in  his  negotiation  with  Archbishop  Wake,  stferaa  to 
make  foo  great  n  difference  between  Pliilosophers  (as  xvt  call 
*hem)  and  people  :  Appendix  to  Mosheitn, 

F,  t:  2 
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tint  established  ju!e8,  may  be  called  the  People,^ 
those,  who  examine  and  reform  such  rules^  di- 
vesting themselves  of  prejudice,  are  Philosophers. — ' 
According  to  this,  Pfiilosophers  should  search  freely 
for  truth  wherever  they  are  likely  to  find  it:  the| 
people  want  only  to  be  taught  what  hai*  been  al- 
ready approved  and  ratified ;  and  to  have  such  sen- 
timents inculcated,  as  will  make  tiiem  practise 
established  duties  with  spirit  and  constancy.  Phi* 
Josophers  should  know  '  good  and  evil ;  the  People 
should  know  nothing-  that  will  cmTupt  them.  Both 
should  keep  coniinually  imj>roving;  philosophers, 
by  their  own  researches  ;  the  People,  by  what  Phi- 
losophers tiiink  it  rig^ht  to  communicate  to  them, 
after  their  researches  have  been  thoroughly  di- 
gested''. 

It  must  not  be  thought  to  be  here  affirmed^  that, 
ill  Jact,  you  can  choose  one  set  of  men,  who  arc 
always  to  guide  and  direct,  like  these  supposed 
Philosophers,  and  another  set,  who  are  always  to 
be  guided*,  m  everj/  thing:  this  is  not  even  a  part 
of  our  supposition :  most  men,  if  not  all,  have 
occasion  sometimes  to  assume  one  character,  and 
gometinies  the  other.  He,  who  is  a  Philosopher  in 
this  matter.  wOl  be  one  of  the  People  in  that;  nay, 

in 

*  Gen*  lii.  5. 

**  Tlie  necessity  o1  some  soch  distinction  as  tbia  has  been  felt 
in  different  ages  ;  see  VVolton's  Misna^  p.  22,  about  Fools  and 
fFisc  Mcft,  Wai burton's  Div.  Leg.  abont  exoteric  and  ewtenc 
duclrines  (Index.)  The  Mamcheans  were  divided  into  EUcd 
and  Amliiors. — ft  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  keep  any  persons  in  ntfirc  and  perpetual  ignoTQUct  of 
any  thing  vaUiable ;  but  only  (like  our  Saviour  and  St.  Paul) 
to  comniimicatie  knowledge  to  the  People  as  they  are  able  to  bear 
it:  to  let  them  grow  gradua/iji/^  from  being  Babes  in  Chfis^  to 
a  fulness  of  stature. 

=  Such,  however,  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  the 
notion  of  those  just  now  mentioned,  in  the  Note  immediately 
preceding. 
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in  one  and  the  §aroe  matter,  at  difTerent  times,  i( 
may  be  right  for  the  ^me  person  to  act  in  different 
capacities ;  sometimes  as  a  Philosopher,  sometimes 
as  one  of  the  People: — When  I  am  in  my  study, 
and  thinking  of  a  subject  within  my  profession,  I 
look  upon  myself  as  bound  to  search  for  truth, 
simply,  plainly,  and  without  reserve ;  to  take  no 
doctrines  on  trust ;  I  am  there  the  Philosopher ;  (a 
lover  of  wisdom  no  one  need  be  afraid  to  call  him- 
self;)— when  I  go  to  Church  for  public  worship,  I 
am  one  of  the  people,  a  mere  man^  making  use  of 
the  establishment,  to  which  I  belong,  of  its  doc- 
trines and  its  ceremonies^  to  excite  in  my  mind 
right  sentiments,  for  the  purposes  of  life  and  action. 
I  am  neither  Theologian,  nor  Critic  ;  if  I  had  a 
much  meaner  opinion  of  Stern  hold  and  Hopkins 
than  I  at  present  have,  I  could  sing  their  Psalms 
with  devotion  and  ediRcation. — And,  surely,  if  a 
Divine  makes  himself  one  of  the  people  in  religious 
assemblies^  much  more  should  a  Lawyer,  a  Physi- 
cian, a  Statesman  ;  indeed,  if  they  are  treated  as 
Philosophers  in  Law,  Physic,  and  Politics,  so  ought 
a  Divine  to  be  in  Religion  :  it  will  never  improve 
mankind,  to  have  more  done  on  the  authority  of 
Lawyers  and  Physicians,  in  Law  and  Physic,  than 
on  the  authority  of  Divines,  in  Religion-  The 
Religio'^  Laid  should  be  founded  on  the  authority  of 
Divines,  as  much  as  the  regimen  of  a  sick  person 
on  that  of  Physicians. 

There  may  indeed  be  Divines,  who  are  not  such 
by  profession ;  worthy  to  be  reckoned  Philosophers 
in  that  branch  :  no  one  would  deny  that  title  to 
Mr,  Locke,  Mr  Nelson,  Sir  I«aac  Newton. — On 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  Divines  by  profession, 
who  have  not  sufficiently  studied  religious  truth, 
to  be  tntitled  to  take  the  lead.     Both  these  things. 

however, 

*  Title  ofl-ord  Hrrberti  Book. 
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however,  may  liap|)en,  with  legarcl  to  other  pro- 
(essionSt  or  branches  of  knowledge. 

Let  ev^ry  one  be  always  either  improving  his 
opinions  as  a  Philosopher,  ov  learning  to  practise 
them  as  a  Man, 

6.  One  of  tlie  principal  conclusions,  which  we 
would  draw  frfim  what  has  been  said  on  this  divi- 
sion into  Pliil(»sopher9  and  People,  is  this  :  were 
there  a  set  of  men,  who  were  merely  Philosophers, 
in  any  matter.  Religion  by  no  means  excepted,  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  use  every  means^  Ridicule 
amongst  the  rest,  of  exploring,  and  clearing  up,  the 
truth  :- — the  other  principal  conclusion  is,  w  ere  there 
a  set  of  men,  who  were  merely  People,  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  take  their  knowledge,  and  rules  of 
action,  from  the  authority  of  Philosophers  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Philosophers,  and  of  the 
world  at  large,  to  refrain  from  using  ridicule  to 
them,  and  from  doing  or  saying  any  things  which 
could  loosen  their  attachment  to  their  duty,  or 
make  them  neghgent  or  hght-minded  about  it. 

The  former  of  these  conclusions,  seems  most 
likely  to  be  contested  : — hut  to  me  it  appears,  that 
mere  Philosophers,  if  such  there  were,  ought  to 
examine  patiently  all  kinds  of  profane  and  bias* 
phemous  ridicule;  nay^  rather  seek  for  such  me- 
thods of  trying  serious  truth  :  but  this  is  no  privilege. 
It  is  rather  a  dui^  :  the  process  might  be  almost  as 
loathsome,  as  searching  for  the  Philosopher's  stone> 
or  making  Phosphorus:  but  the  interests  of  truth 
would  be  promoted*  And,  if  men  properly  qua- 
lified avoid  doing  this,  they  are  shutting  their  eyes; 
they  are  presuming  to  lay  aside  an  instrument, 
which  God  has  put  inlo  their  hands,  lest  they 
should  do  mischief  with  it,  though  they  are  parti- 
cularly prepared  for  using  it  beneficially  :  they  make 
themselves   wiser   than   the    Creator,   and    become 

punishable 
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puni^lmble  for  the  mischiefs  arising  IVuai  Chat  erron 
which  they  might  have  escaped. 

It  will  be  more  easily  granted,  that  the  Peojile 
ought  to  be  secured  from  the  iiilkience  of  profane 
and  blasphemous  scurrility,  and  every  sort  of  pru- 
dence observed,  which  could  nourish  in  their  breasts 
a  serious  veneration  for  religion', 

7.  On  the  whole  then^  we  ask,  ^ihall  Religion 
be  ridiculed?  to  Philosophers  it  may ;  to  the 
people  it  may  not.  But  this  answer  is  only  satis- 
factory on  suppositions^  which  ai*e  not  perfectly 
agreeable  to  fact ;  that  men  caii^  in  practice,  be 
divided  into  Phihmophers  and  people  ;  and  that  ri- 
dicule  can  be  published  to  Philosophers,  and  con- 
cealed from  the  people.^ — Something,  therefore,  must 
be  farther  deduced  from  what  ha.s  been  said^  w^hich 
shall  be  more  applicable  to  the  actual  state  of  things. 
But  first  let  us  consider  an  illustration  of  our  subject, 
as  it  may  confirm  what  is  already  said,  and  possibly 
furnish  us  with  some  liints^  which  may  be  of  nee 
in  our  last  practical  conclusion. 

Many  laws  have  been  made  against  the  dissec- 
tion of  human  bodies:  some,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  men's  veneration  for  the  dead,  *»thers  possibly 
on  principles  of  decency  ;  without  dwelling  on  the 
reasons  of  such  laws,  suppose  we  put  the  question, 
shall  the  human  body  be  exposed  to  view  in  all  its 
parts !  the  answer  is,  to  the  Philosopher  it  shall,  to 
the  people  it  shall  not.  Any  reserve  to  the  Philo- 
sopher would  be  a  great  harm  to  a  very  useful 
cience;  perfect  freedom  to  the  people  would  be  a 
means  of  promoting  vicious  sentiments^ 

Tbi* 

Since  this  w;i5    tir^t   wntteii,  things  se^ni    to    have   be«n 

aking  a   Inm.   wuh    r<^gard  tu    the    people's  judging  U>r   ihcm- 

H^lves:  the  people  are  now  reckaned  judges  of  every  ihing:  all 

D  would  say  is,  wt:  must  watch  the  rspcnment ;  m  what  haj  8p- 

|)€ared  hthnrto^  there  is  nothing  convincing  U3  of  error. 
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This  iiisiance  may  serve  to  illustrate  every  thin^, 
which  has  been  said  in  the  present  chapter*- — A 
person,  who  wrote  with  a  view  to  mankind 9ii  large, 
would  endeavour  to  reconcile  reasons  for  and  against 
the  exposure  we  are  speaking;  of;  one,  who  wrote 
merely  for  ihe  present  stale  of  things  in  ordinary  life, 
would  press  the  duties  f>f  decency  and  purity  ;  and 
pass  over  the  improvenients  in  science,  as  smoothly 
as  possible. — It  is  useful,  that  common  persons 
should  comply  with  the  set  of  maxims  established  in 
their  own  time  and  ccuintry,  with  regard  to  purity, 
and  the  mutual  reserve  of  the  sexes*  These  may 
vary  ;  be  diiTerent  here  and  at  Otaheite;  in  this  hge 
and  in  the  ages  of  chivalry  ;  but  that  does  not  affect 
the  general  remark. —The  Philosophers,  in  this  case, 
are  the  Anatomists  and  Surgeons:  with  the  addition 
€)f  some,  who  are  in  pursuit  of  philosophical  know^- 
ledge  of  an  extensive  sort. — Yet  these  ought  to  be 
under  establishnents  in  other  things ;  law,  piilitics, 
religion  ;  in  which  they  cannot  get  the  knowledge 
of  Philo.sophers,  without  neglecting  their  own  de- 
partment. — -And  the  same  person  who,  in  the  dis- 
sect ing-room^  examined  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
without  distinction  or  reserve,  should,  in  the  com- 
mon scenes  of  life,  use  caution,  iii  order  to  pre- 
serve his  mind  uncorrupted^  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  vicious  disorder  and  irregular  desire. — To  use 
reserve  in  the  dissecting-room,  would  be  to  neglect 
his  duty ;  and  would  make  him  accountable  for 
any  disorders,  which  his  unresened  search  might 
have  prevented :— to  act  as  an  anatomist  in  the 
common  scenes  of  life,  would  render  him  obnox- 
ious to  punishment  for  corruption  and  seduction. 

The  illustration,  which  we  have  adopted,  natu- 
rally leads  us  on  farther  to  an  useful  remark  ;  that, 
w  hen  exposure  is  dangerous  to  the  people^  partial 
exposure  is  more  so  than  totaf  Because  imagina- 
tion 
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tion  heightens  and  colours  beyond  the  reality,  and 
takes  no  notice  of  what  might  disgust.  Nor  is  it 
checked  by  scrupleg  of  the  moral  sense  ;  indecency^ 
in  partial  exposure,  gets  licensed  and  authorized 
by  decency.  Curiosity  too  reasons;  '  how  well 
worth  knowing  must  that  be,  which  is  so  carefully 
concealed!' — but  expose  totally,  and  all  false  co- 
louring vanishes;  all  is  plain,  downright  fact;  dis- 
appointment ensuesj  if  not  disgust.  Let  no  flimsy 
coverings  then  be  allowed ;  if  an  exposure  is  likely 
to  be  troublesome,  prevent  it  wholly,  or  not  at  all : 
In  matters  relating  to  sensuality,  I  have  always 
found,  that  young  persons  could  bear  in  plain  lan- 
guage, what,  in  affected  figurative  language^  would 
have  debauched  their  minds. 

It  follows,  that,  if  ridicule  be  entered  upon  at 
all,  it  should  be  examined  to  the  bottom:  but  1 
do  not  look  upon  ridicule  as  equally  'dangerous 
with  sensuality;  strip  ridicule  of  its  flimsy  coverings, 
and  it  is  usually  a  mere  skeleton,  a  mere  jointed 
baby.  Ludicrous  things  may  be  thrown  out,  about 
a  friend  or  a  parent ;  if  they  do  not  affect  you,  let 
them  pass:  if  they  do,  examine  them,  and  they 
will  vanish  like  vapour. — One  should  not  read  such 
a  book  as  the  History  of  the  Man  ajler  God's  ovm 
heart,  slightly;  one  should  either  read  it  carefully^ 
or  not  at  alL 

Now,  having  offered  some  illustration,  and  de- 
duced  from  it  an  useful  rule,  we  come  to  apply 
what  has  been  said,  lo  the  actual  state  of  things, 
and  modify  our  theory  for  present  practice:  and 
therefore  we  must  recollect,  that,  in  reality,  Philoso- 
phers  and  People  ere  intermixed;  how  shall  we  com- 
promise between  them,  not  fettering  Philosophers, 
and  not  corrupting  People?— In  the  first  place,  we 
must  never  intirely  neglect  either :  we  must  rather 
let  the  people  be  a  little  shocked,  than  absolutely 

confine 
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confine  philosophical  re8earche!5;  and  we  tnuBi  rather 
reslmin  philosophers  in  some  degree,  than  suffer 
the  people  to  be  set  quite  loose  in  their  principles. 
^At  different  times^  the  line  of  our  conduct  may  be 
different;  we  must  search  and  try  what  the  people 
will  bear :  though^  in  some  sense,  they  are  inter- 
mixed with  philosophers,  yet  they  often  know  but 
little  of  what  is  going  forward,  or  even  of  what 
is  made  public,  in  the  philosophical  world. — It 
may  be  right  not  to  have  recourse  to  ridicule,  when 
it  can  easily  be  avoided  ;  the  people  should  not  be 
hurt,  when  no  compensation  is  made  to  the  public : 
if  serious  argument  will  answer  the  purpose^  it  is 
more  j^imple  and  definite,  usually,  than  comic: 
especially  as  ridicule  is  to  be  examined  by  serious 
argument :  ridicule  may  sometimes  prepare  the  way 
for  serious  argument.— If,  at  any  lime,  ridicule  be 
thought  needful,  it  should  not  be  coarse  or  low ; 
as  that  lessens  the  respect  of  the  people  more  than 
refined  humour :  nor  should  it  be  applied  so  as  to 
affect  particular  seasons  of  devotion ;  not  in  the  time 
of  public  worship,  or  near  it ;  before  ot  c[fier  ;  then, 
even  the  Philosopher  makes  himself  one  of  tlie 
People.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  levelled  ^t  persons 
particularly  revered;  parents,  civil  governors, 
priests,  respect  towards  whom  facilitates  many  im- 
portant duties :  elderly  people  too  are  often  io  re- 
spectable stations;  these  are  the  means  of  their  losing 
the  advantages  of  that  free  raillery,  which  so  much 
improves  young  persons  :  they  are  often  spared  on 
account  of  their  connexions  ;  and  the  principle,  on 
which  they  are  spared,  should  be  made  as  extensive 
as  possible :  were  I  to  go  into  a  Mahometan  coun- 
try, I  would  never  drop  any  thing  slighting  of  Ma- 
homet,  to  the  People:  nor  did  I  ever  ridicule  RjclickSj 
in  France,  or  encourage  Papists  to  do  it: — it  seems 
also  wrong,  and  contrary  to  principles  of  geneml 

utility, 
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utility,  to  interfere  with  seminaries  of  education, 
and  endeaToor  to  root  op  the  doctrines,  which  a 
yonng^  person  has  had  pbnted  in  his  mind,  before 
they  come  to  matority ;  I  would  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, try  to  subvert  the  established  principles  of 
the  youth  in  a  seminary  of  Protestant  Dissenters  ; 
(I  wish  Dr.  Priestley  luui  acted  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  our  Universities)  though  I  would  use  the 
utmost  frankness  in  controTersy  with  the  leaders  of 
any  Sect. 

8.  This  is  the  best  decision,  concerning  the  use 
of  Ridicule  in  Religion,  to  which  we  seem  capable 
of  arriving  at  present  I  feel  dearous  to  have  it 
appear  not  wholly  irreconcileable  with  Dr.  Powell' s\ 
He  excludes  ridicule  on  supposition,  that  it  ex- 
cludes serious  argument;  we  only  suppose  it  to 
open  men  to  serious  argument,  and  we  examine  it 
by  serious  argument. — He  proscribes  it  as  danger- 
ous ;  we  allow  it  to  be  used,  only  when  the  greater 
danger  would  arise  from  setting  it  aside ;  and  we 
attend  to  that  danger,  to  which  it  might  expose 
the  ordinafy  people. — He  speaks  of  it  as  being  for 
practice  more  than  speculation :  we  represent  it  as 
useful  to  virtue,  and  as  tending  to  cure  men  of 
f(^es  of  ever}'  sort. 

Yet  I  must  confess^  employing  ridicule  to  make 
men  ashamed  of  their^b^  in  religious  tenets,  seems 
to  me  to  be,  in  effect,  employing  it  in  controversy  : 
you  cannot  make  them  ashamed,  without  con- 
vincing them  in  some  sort;  you  cannot  well  re« 
prove,  without  instructing,  in  one  way  or  other. 

9.  The  business  of  this  Chapter  seems  now  fi- 
nished: but,  as  ridicule  is  rather  a  nice  and  disputed 
subject,  it  seems  as  if  it  might  be  worth  our  while, 
now  we  have  entered  into  it  pretty  fully,  to  add  a 
few  considerations,  not  confining  ourselves  to  the 

pn>|>er 

*  Charge  Ut.  Discourses,  p.  J06. 
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proper  sulyect  of  this  Chapter,  which  is,  the  ap- 
plication of  Ridicule  to  disputes  about  Retigmn. 

In  calculating  the  efficacy  of  Ridicule  in  corrupt- 
iog  the  mind,  we  should  take  care  not  to  make  our 
catculation  too  high.  The  bad  effects  of  ridicule 
arc  really  less  durable,  than  they  appear  likely  to 
be :  our  thinking  them  likely  to  be  durable,  is 
owing  to  our  want  of  experience  about  Ridicule; 
it  seems  generally  true,  that,  when  we  are  not  ac- 
customed to  any  sentiment,  we  think  it  less  tran- 
sitory than  we  shall  find  it :  La  passion  •  voit  tout 
^terneh— a  Boi/  thinks  that,  if  a  thing  once  pleases 
hinij  it  will  always  please  him  ;  and,  where  we  are 
inexperienced,  we  are  boyish. — Disgusts  are  on  the 
same  footing  with  pleasing  sentiments ;  they  wear 
off  before  we  have  had  good  time  to  fight  ag-ainst 
them.  It  hurts  one  to  see  a  respectable  Magistrate 
set  in  a  ridiculous  light,  but^  let  him  appear,  and 
be  attentive  to  the  important  business  of  his  office  ; 
let  him  smile  at  himself,  and  the  matter  is  quite  at 
an  end.  Lord  Chancellor^  Clarendon  might  set  at 
nought  the  bellows  and  the  fire-shovel,  when  he 
had  conducted  one  debate  in  the  House  of  Peel's, — 
George  the  Third  of  England  has  been  attacked 
with  ridicule,  about  making  buttons,  wearing  a 
rustic  dress,  speaking  in  a  quick  way,  &c.  in  a 
manner^  which  would  have  been  considered  as 
treasonable,  or  at  least  libellous,  in  some  reigns; 
but  the  ridicule  has  had  much  less  effect  by  being 
suffered  to  die  away,  than  if  it  had  been  resisted. 
Could  he  now^  *^  appear  in  any  public  place,  what 
has  been  said  of  him  would  be  so  far  from  stopping 
the  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  or  their  effusions 
of  joy  and  affectiou,  that  it  would  never  occur  to 
the  mind  of  a  single  person. 

Some 

*  Pere  de  Famille  par  Diderot,  Ac Ic  L  Scene  6. 

*«   J*   *j| 
«  Nov.  24,   I  7SS.     1  he  Kms  dangerously  ill. 
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Some  think,  that  ridicule^  if  not  well  founded, 
does  not  only  miss  itM  intended  effect^  but  recoils 
upon  the  author  of  if*, 

10.  The  instances  now  alledged  may  be  sufficient 
to  prove,  that  the  bad  effects  of  Ridicule  are  tran- 
sitory ;  but  the  case  of  Socrates  is  so  particularly 
interesting^  and  has  occasioned  such  disputes,  that 
it  seems  worthy  of  particular  mention.  It  is  said, 
that^  when  Anytus  and  MelituSj  the  accusers  of 
SocrateSj  could  not  make  their  accusations  take 
effect  against  him^  they  hired-  Aristophanes  to  set 
him  in  a  ridiculous  light,  by  introducing  him  in 
an  humorous  comedy.  This  Comedy,  called  the 
Clouds,  so  let  Socrates  down  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Judges,  so  took  off  their  respect  for  him^  that  they 
condemned  him :  and  he  was  afterwards  put  to 
death. — Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  Dedication  to 
the  Freethinkers,  gives  ^  a  spirited  account  of  this 
affair,  which  he  afterwards  defends  in  a  Postscript, 
I  think  against  Dr.  Akenside,  He  mentions  it  as 
a  proof,  that  "  raillery,  in  defence  of  vice  and 
error,"  will  be  ''' an  overmatch  for  that  employed 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue/' — To  account  for 
what  happened  at  Athens  400  years  before  Christ, 
may  be  difficult;  we  may  however  observe,  that 
eloquence,  serious  or  comic,  may  at  any  time  raise 
a  storm^  whose  effects  may  be  inunediatelj/  fetal,  if 
there  is  no  way  of  resisting  them;  but  that  this 
does  not  seem  a  sufficient  reason  for  proscribing  any 
sort  of  eloquence.  Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
coarse  ridicule  will,  at  first,  be  more  powerful  than 
refined:  and  Aristophanes  might  consider  Socrates 
at  a  Rival  in  wit,  and  a  favourer  of  Euripides,  and 

expose 

^  Marmontel   says,  (Le  Bon  Man*   voL  IlL  p.  74.)    Quand 
le  ridicule   n*est  pas  fond^,  il   re  torn  be   sur   ceux  qui   le  doiuient 
•  See  the  last  Argumeat  to  the  Nuhs  of  Aristopbanes* 
f  P.  19.  Svo.p,  l6.4to. 
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expose  him  ihe  more  on  Uiat  account*.  But  our 
plan  has  not  been  to  oppose  ridicule  to  ridicule ; 
but  to  confound  ridicule  by  serious  argument; 
Tov  Se  y€\wTa,  ff^ouSff,  If,  then,  any  people  follow 
the  impressions  made  by  ridicule,  without  serious 
examination,  they  do  not  prove  any  thing  against  ms. 
Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  Socrates's  Death, 
there  seems  nothing  more  clear,  than  thnt  no  ridi- 
cule  rests  upon  his  character  ;  though  the  Nubes 
fitil!  subsists  J  and  is  allowed  to  have  great  vis 
comica :  nay,  in  the  time  of  CicerOj  Socrates  was 
admired  as  well  as  now  : — Lucian  attacked  him  in 
a  dialogue^',  but  the  modern  admiration  of  his 
character  seems  to  be  higher "^  than  even  the  an- 
cient.— The  Nubes  would  not  probably  have  the 

effect 


*  The  Nubes  of  Aristopbaneg  might  operate  upon  the  Athe- 
nians in  several  ways  :    1  *  It  might  debase  their  tastt  in  general, 
itnd  s(j  give  them  a  dislike  to  all  refined  lively  reasoning.    2,  It 
might  give  them  a  general  prejudice  against   SocrofiA;  against 
every  thing  belonging   to  him  :    cspeciidly  it   would  have  this 
fsffect  on  such  as  were  not  used  to  correct  their  feelings  by  their 
KeasoD.     It  requires  a  good  deal  of  care  to  avoid  a  disgust  against 
those,  who   are  made  to  appear  before  us  for  a  good  while  toge- 
ther in  an  odious,  contemptible  ligbt.     3.    It  might  make  So- 
crates  appear  an  enemy  to  those  Gods^  which  they  had  been  most 
used  to  revere;  as  Jupiter  Pluvius,  Jupiter  Tonans,  ApoUo  Pa- 
Irius;  Potter,  vol.  1.  p.  7^.)  and  to  prefer    to  these    very  silly 
Cfods  ;  the  Clouds,  Air,  he,     4-*  It  would  make  Socrates  odious, 
by  representing  him  as  leaching  men  the  ways  of  evading  common 
justice  and  honesty,    by  sophistical    reasoning.^ — ^In   Strcpsiades's 
uvading  the  demands  of  his  Creditors,  there  is  as  much  implied  as 
if    Aristophanes    had    baid,    *  Now  you  thiRk   this  very  absurd 
reasoning  of  Strepsiades,  when  he  is  trying  to  escape  his  Cre-  | 
ditors,  yet  it  is  the  very  same  kind  of  sopbistry,  by  which  Socnttes 
evades  the  sentence  of  the  Areopagus/  (that  Socmtes  would  be  i 
tried  by  the  Arcop&gu^s,  see  Potter,  vol.  I,  p.  102,  105.^ — but  he 
had    ^81    voters   against    him,    besides  what  he  had  ybr  him: 
the?e  might  easily  be  affected  by  the  Play,  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  accusers.) 

*»  Between  IVIenippus  and  Cerberu*.. 

'^  See  Warb.  Ded,   lo  the   Free tb inkers,  as  Ufnre.      f^derot*! 
Comedii-Sj  vol.  II,  p.   oon. 
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effect  now,  which  it  had  formeily,  even  if  it  were 
well  performed 

It  is  natural  to  mention,  that  the  attacks  of 
Celsus  upon  our  Saviour  have  now  as  little  effect 
as  those  of  Aristophanes  upon  Socrates.  Celsus  has 
some  ridicule  upon  Wood,  with  allusion  to  the  Crog^^ 
and  to  the  residence  of  Jesus  in  the  house  of  a  Car- 
pefder,  but  it  is  vapid;  and  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  works  of  Celsus  in  tire,  whatever  profene 
buffoonery  they  may  contain. 

11.  It  seems  worth  while  to  say  a  word  or  two 
more'^  on  Ridicule,  as  beings /?^cu/iflr  to  man.     Mr, 
Cole,  in  his  elegant  Dissertation,  when  he  sums  up 
his  considemtions  relating  to    it,  *  exhorts    us   to 
cuUivate  Reason  in  preference  to  it,  alledg^ing,  that 
Reason  is  assigned  us  by  God,  and  distinguisheH  man 
from  brute.     But  may  not  this  be  said  of  Ridicule^ 
as  much  as  of  reason?     The  Reason  of  animah  has 
at  least  been  considered  by  a  Philosopher^  as  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  but  we  have  settled,  that  Brutes 
have  no  pretensions  to  ridicule,  worth  speaking  of. 
— Whatever    is    peculiar    to    human  nature,  must 
surely  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  mankind. — 
Experience  gives  us  no  room  to  conclude,  that  we 
have  any  taculty^  which  is  not  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  indeed,  every  faculty  we  have  seems  capable 
of  endless  improvement. — Had  we  only  a  Proboscis, 
that  was  peculiar  to  us,  we  ought  to  study  it ;  but, 
if  a  peculiarity  turns  upon  the  highest  part  of  our 
nature,    (which   the  moral  part  certainly   is,)   is  it 
not  right  to  conclude,  that  it  is  intended  for  good 
ends  of  an  high  and  important  sort? — what  these 
ends  particularly  are,   must   he  found  out  by  trials ; 
and  the  immediate  view  of  these  trials  must  be,  to 
extract  all  possible  good  from  ridictile,  and  to  clear 

that 


*  See  before,  ('hap,  ui.  Sect.  12.  '  P.  T6\ 

'   Mr,  11  limp.      See  bis  Essav*. 
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that  gnod,  as  much  as  possible;,  from  all  evil  which 
may  at  first  seem  to  adhere  to  it.  We  mighty  even 
now,  expect  to  find  such  good  aa  present  chear- 
fulnes^s,  and  alleviation  of  care  and  anxiety;  an  an- 
tidote against  calamity,  when  it  would  poison  the 
sources  of  our  happiness  ;  a  preventive  against  folly 
and  absurdity  :  and  we  should  soon  allow^  that  there 
could  be  nothing  essentially  evil  in  that^  which 
makes  men  mutually  attract  each  other,  which  gives 
a  strong  impression  of  impropriety  ; — and  which 
makes  the  powerful  sentiment  of  shame  act  in  sup- 
port of  decency  and  good  sense. 

1*2,  Those,  who  wish  to  suppress  ridicule,  al- 
ledge  however  eri/s,  which  it  has  in  fact  occasioned: 
tliere  seems  no  doubts  that  it  has  occasioned  evils ; 
but  the  question  is,  whether  those  evils  arise  out 
of  ridicule  itself,  or  only  out  of  abuses  of  ridicule*? 
— In  general  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  abuses  of 
any  faculty  do  not  justify  the  suppressing  of  it :  if 
that  were  the  case,  all  our  faculties  must  be  sup- 
pressed ;  for  they  are  all  made  so  as  to  be  liable  to 
abuse  (in  that  consists  our  probation^)  and  they  all 
are  abused  frequently.  Reason,  imagination,  every 
passion,  appetite,  sentiment,  comes  under  this  re- 
mark. When  Lazes  are  made,  they  are  abused, 
but  tliey  are  not  therefore  repeated.  When  Liberty 
is  given,  it  is  abused,  but  not  on  that  account 
wholly  taken  away^  though  sometimes  regulated, 
in  different  degrees. 

We  may,  therefore,  enumerate  some  abuses  of 
Ridicule  ;  it  will  not  follow,  from  the  enumeration, 
that  Ridicule  is  to  be  entirely  suppressed  ;  but  only^ 
that  those  abuses  are  to  be  considered,  and  pre- 
vented as  much  as  possible, — ^Till  ridicule  is  per- 
mitted, we  cannot  make  experiments  upon  it,  nor 

therefore 

*  In  the  Heads  of  Lectures  there  is  here  an  error ;  abuses  of 
Rtligmt  is  printed  instead  of  abuses  of  Ridicule,  m  one  Edition, 
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ttierefore  can  we  get  Ui  understand  it. — We  may 
make  the  enumeration  serve  as  a  sort  of  recapUuta- 
£ion>  If  ridicule  is  thrown  upon  any  subject,  and 
those^  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  accept  and  acqui- 
esce in  it  without  examination  by  serious  argument^ 
fiuch  acquiescence  is  an  abuse. 

If  faults^  which,  in  a  well-regulated  mind^  would 
excite  abhorrence  or  rfeies/a^iow,  are  ridiculed,  there 
ridicule  is  misapplied.  Ridicule  may  always  be 
said  to  be  abused,  when  it  is  not  used  with  a  view 
to  promoting  Truth  or  Virtue  :-—oxi%  might  add, 
that  such  view,  or  purpose,  should  not  be  design- 
edly concealed :  and  farther,  that  we  can  scarce  con- 
ceive any  one  to  have  this  view,  who  ridicules  a 
subject  at  random  ;  before  he  understands  much  of 
it.  As  ridicule  is  to  examine  serious  argument, 
«od  serious  argument  ridicule,  it  may  be  considered 
as  an  abuse,  when  ridicule  is  applied  to  answer  rU 
dicule : — a  thing,  which  generally  appears  to  be 
ineffectual m  to  all  useful  purposes.  To  neglect^  or 
refuse  to  apply,  any  good  remedy,  may,  in  some 
sense,  be  called  making  a  wrong  use  of  that  remedy : 
in  this  sense,  those,  whom  we  have  called  Philo- 
sophers, abuse  ridicule,  (abuse  at  least  the  goodness 
of  the  Creator,)  when  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  apply 
it — One  of  the  principal  and  most  striking  abuses 
of  ridicule,  is,  when  it  is  used  at  wrong  times  and 
seasons^  so  as  to  hurt  the  principles  of  those  in  par- 
ticular, to  whom  it  is  addressed  ;  *aa  when  it  makes 
the  parent  contemptible  to  the  child,  the  Instructor 
to  the  Pupil,  the  Magistrate  to  the  Subject,  the 
Master  to  the  Servant,  and  so  on ;  or  when  it 
occasions  levity,  or  negligence,  about  the  only  obli- 
gations of  religion,  or  morality,  whose  force  is 
acknowledged.— Allied  to  this  will  be  that  abuse^ 
which  takes  place,  when  ridicule  only  works  by 
hints  and  insinuations ;  seeming  tender  about  ex* 

Vol.  I.  F  r  posing, 
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posing,  and  aft'ecting  decency,  and  yet  making  the 
object  appear  more  ridiculous  by  the  use  of  reserve, 
— There  seems  none  of  these  abuses,  which  might^ 
not  be  remedied ;  and,  if  that  were  the  case  at\er| 
a  perfect  enumeration,  we  might  say,  that  all  Ihej 
evils  of  ridicule  are  capable  of  being  prevented  or] 
removed*. 

13.  Perhaps  the  most  effectual  method  of  re- 
moving the  evils  of  ridicule  would  be,  for  men  of 
parts  and  taste,  virtuous  at  the  same  time  and  re- 
ligious, to  give  specimens  of  the  right  sort  of  it ; 
in  religious  subjects,  or  others ;  though  some  care 
might  moreover  be  requisite,  to  have  them  rightly 
received  and  applied, — ^We  have  not  many  instances 
of  the  sort  here  supposed ;  Addison's  humour  is  the 
nearest  perfection  of  any  I  know  ;  but  Swijl  is  very 
masterly,  Luciaji  and  he  put  me  in  mind  of  eacli 
other,  in  their  easy  dryness  ;  but  Lucian  runs  into 
the  abuse  of  undermining  the  principles  of  the  peo- 
ple* Eachard  is  well  worthy  of  mention.  SterTiej 
aims  to  ridicule  false  science,  and,  indeed^  as  far  as 
he  does  it  properly  and  effectually,  be  is  a  supporter 
of  iruth  ;  which  observation  applies  to  the  authors 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scribierus,  Sterne  has 
powers  of  ridicule,  but  I  believe  those,  who  have] 
read  Rabelais,  think  Sterne  less  original  than  he  is  ] 
generally  thought.     His  chief  services  to  virtue  and 

religion  i 

a  These  abuses  mghi  be  thus  briefly  enumerated;  and  in  a  I 
dift'erent  order;  I.  Neglecting  the  instrument  committed  to  I 
man  by  Providence.  2.  Using  Ridicule,  when  an  action  ought] 
to  be  (ktc&ted.  3,  Using  ridicule  in  return  for  ridicule*  4,  Using 
it  for  any  ends,  but  promoting  Truth  and  Virtue :  which  would ' 
include  using  it  at  random.  Here  too  our  motive  should  be  pro*  I 
fe&aed  iiud  vmbie,  5.  Affecting  reserve  and  decency,  so  as  to  I 
make  Li  jpi:/r/ 1  a/ exposure  ufa  fault,  6.  Using  ndlcule  irrMeaMfi-l 
abh; ;  so  as  to  hurt  partkularlif  those,  to  whom  it  is  addressed*  1 
7.  In  the  above,  a  man  is  active : — ^when  he  is  passive,  or  receivei  [ 
ridicule ;  it  is  an  abuse,  if  he  does  not  give  it  a  serious  exami* 
nation:  which  includes  making  a  partial  exposure  to  be  total. 
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religion  have  been  in  those  parts  of  his  writings, 
which  are  not  humorous  >^ — The  story  of  Le  Pevre 
has  great  merit;  and  the  speech  to  the  fly,  ''  go  thy 
way/'  &c.  has,  I  believe,  saved  the  lives  of  many 
hundreds  of  animals. — Indeed,  he  has  drawn  a  cha- 
racter of  a  Clergymen,  who  attacks,  with  delicate 
and  benevolent  ridicule,  every  luxuriancy  of  truth 
and  virtue :  the  fate  of  Yorick  was  not  totally  unlike 
that  of  Socrates  ;  delicate  ridicule  brought  on  them 
both  the  envy  and  enmity  of  the  coarse  and  vulgar, 
to  their  destruction. 

But  Sterne  makes  this  personage  wish,  there  was 
no^  such  thing  as  a  polemic  Divine :  and  he  intro- 
duces*' a  piece  of  humour,  which  1  may  not  rightly 
understand  ;  a  contest  between  Gymnmt  {yvp.vafjTm 
vras  the  teacher  of  the  youths,  who  were  to  contend 
in  the  Gymnasia)  and  Tripet ;  in  the  stile  perhaps  of 
ancient  chivalry  or  horsemanship,  to  shew,  that 
controversy  is  all  made  up  of  useless  contention  and 
ostentatious  flourishes, — We  have  only  to  remark, 
that  he  only  ridicules  controversy  in  its  worst  state, 
not  such  as  we  have  conceived,  nor  such  as  we  be- 
lieve to  be  practicable. 

Bishop  Warburton observes*^,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned,  that  whatever  good  Cervantes  and  But^ 
lev  may  have  done  by  writing  Don  Quixote  and 
Hudibras,  they  have  done  much  harm ;  the  one  to 
''  real  honour,"  the  other  to  ''  sober  piety  :'*  with- 
out denying  the  fact^  we  may  ask,  whether  they 
did  not  do  much  more  good  than  harm  upon  the 
whole?  It  is  a  common  thing,  when  a  person  has 
received  benefit  in  sickness  from  a  course  of  medi- 
cine, to  say,  he  is  well,  but  he  is  weakened  by  the 
discipline,  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  undergo: 
— But  this  is  not  always  thought  a  reason  against 

administering 

''  vol.  IV,  (Edit,  in  6  vols,)  Chap,  xxvhi.         "^  Chap.  xxix. 
*   Dcdicalion  to  Freethinkers,  p.  18.  8vo. 
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admitiisteritig  the  same  remedies  again,  on  similar 
occasions.  It  seems  the  condition  of  our  nature, 
that  we  receive  evil  with  giiod  ;  at  least  we  find 
this  in  every  thinj;  at  present,  though  it  does  seem 
in  the  power  of  man  to  keep  diminishing  the 
evil,  without  limit.— Ridicule  is  often  found  arm 
in  arm  with  profane  levity  and  yicious  licentious- 
ness;  our  friend  gets  connected  with  imr  enemies  ; 
but  we  are  not,  for  that  reason,  to  attack  the  group 
promiscuously  ;  we  should  first  separate  our  friend, 
and  then  treat  our  enemies  as  the  case  may  require. 
— Whatever  incidental  evil  may  have  arisen  from 
the  comic  work  of  Cervantes^  so  judicious  a  writer 
as  the  Author  of  the  Taller  has  since  said,  that 
Duel  ling  should  be  attacked  with  ridicule  first,  be- 
fore it  is  attacked  with  gmve  reasoning:  and  I  think 
Fielding  has  shewn^  by  Ilia  Colonel  JSath^  the  just- 
ness  of  the  remark. 

We  must  not  quite  pass  over  Mr.  Foote ;  he  has 
a  festivity,  which  is  very  enlivening,  and  lie  knew 
prevailing  manners  so  well,  as  to  ridicule  them  very 
happily  ;  but  he  was  too  ig7wrant*  of  Religion  to 
ridicule  even  its  abuses  with  propriety* — ^When  he 
ridicules  abuses  of  the  scriptural  doctrines  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  the  shock, 
which  lie  gives,  is  too  strong.  He  seems  not  only 
to  want  theological  knowledge^  but  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind;  or  attention  in  entering  into  the 
feelings  of  rational  Christians.  Stilly  1  would  not 
fly  from  his  ridicule,  1  would  examine  it  gravely, 
in  order  to  form  an  useful  judgment  from  it;  as 
a  medical  person  would  examine  some  things  dis- 
gusting in  their  nature.— I  can  conceive  the  very 
abuses^  which  he  ridicules^  to  be  ridiculed^  by 
Addison,  or  others,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
hurt  my  feelings.     Eachard's'*  account  of  Parson 

Slipstocking, 

•  t^ert.   i2.     No  one  who  is  ignorant  of  ihe  rules  of  gaod- 
brtfding,  can  ridicule  false  politeness  with  e(Tecl» 
^  Contemptof  the  Clergy, 
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Slipslocking,  relates  lo  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  well  as  Footers  ridicule,  but  it  does  not 
give  me  a  very  painful  shock '^. 

I  conclude  this  account  of  Authors  with  the 
mention  of  one  or  two  now  living;  Madame  De 
SiUen/'Brulart,  (late  Madame  de  Genlis)  and 
Mons.  Berquin.  In  their  pleasing,  moral,  affecting 
dramas**^  1  find  a  mixture  of  comic  and  ei/nc, 
which  is  peculiarly  powerful;  it  has,  from  many 
readers,  drawn  tears  ;  of  the  most  delicious  kind  ; 
I  wish  some  student  in  the  higher  parts  of  criti- 
cism, (which  include  the  emotions  of  the  mind,) 
would  examine  this  mixture; — one  may  see,  that 
the  comic  makes  the  virtue  so  unaffected  and  un- 
pretending, as  greatly  to  heighten  the  merit  and 
the  effect  of  it :  but  the  more  it  was  examined,  the 
more  clearly  would  the  use  and  excellence  of  ridi- 
cule appear,  when  rightly  refined  and  judiciously 
applied. 

14.  In  private  life  I  think  I  have  known  ridicule 
employed  much  as  I  should  wish  it  to  be  in  conlro- 
versy;  not  amongst  the  licentious,  but  amongst  the 
most  virtuous  and  religious  persons  I  ever  had  the 
happiness  to  converse  with :  employed  with  chear- 
fulness  and  kindness;  with  frankness^  but  with  de- 
licacy and  respect;  mutually  offered  and  received; 

such 

*  Mr.  Sheridan's  Joseph  Surffirc,  in  the  School  for  Scandal,  is^ 
in  my  judgment,  an  Imrtful  piece  of  humour;  sentimetils  are 
expressed  as  ridiculous^  which  really  every  honest  man  feeSs : — 
I  think  this  is  the  raise  ;  but  the  Play  has  not  been  published,  and 
I  have  only  seen  it  once,  and  that  in  the  year  1/77  :  Ridicule  is, 
in  this  play,  very  useful  in  exposing  censoriousness  pretending 
to  candour. 

''  Particularly  those  contained  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Theatre 
of  Education ;  and  tbe  larger  pieces  in  L'  Ami  des  Enfans. 

i  have  met  with  instances  of  tbe  same  kind  of  mixture  now 
and  then  in  other  writings,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  so  eQica- 
cious.  The  humour  of  Sailors  in  the  midst  of  danger,  makes 
something  of  the  same  sort  of  mixture  j  hut  the  coaipound  is  less 
refined. 
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such  ridicule  lis  rather  flattering  than  wounding,  as 
it  implies  great  candour  and  sweetness  in  those,  to 
whom  it  IB  addressed. 

Men  are  often  thought  to  be  more  offended  by 
raillery,  than  they  really  are;  they  shew  some  con- 
fusion,  and  that  is  thought  to  be  merely  anger,  when 
really  it  springs  from  variou.s  causes-  Sometimes, 
even  the  fear  of  seeming  offended  will  occasion  it; 
sometimes,  mortification  at  discovering  an  un- 
known fault,  or  vexation  at  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  world.  This  kind  of  confusion  often  inter- 
rupts mutual  raillery^  when  the  person^  who  is  con- 
fused^ would,  after  a  very  short  interval,  shew  an 
earnest  desire  to  continue  it. 

I  fear  Dr.  Brown,  who  is  commended  by  Bishop 
Warburton*  for  writing  well  upon  Ridicule,  wanted 
a  little  of  its  help  himself  towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.     Some  negotiation  about  his  furnishing  a 
set  of  Laws  for  Russia,  w  ith  other  causes,  made  him, 
if  I  remember  right,  run  into  an  excess  of  serious- 
ness;  I  fear  he  became  seriously  vain  and  proud: 
I    fear,^but  I   will   only  add,  that  Ridicule  well 
applied,  and  applied  in  time,  might  have  been  his 
best  medicine. — Some  of  the  Clergy,  who  live  re- 
tiredj  are  apt  also,  I  fear,  to  become  too  serious; 
the  moderate  use  of  delicate  and  respectful  ridicule 
might,  in  some  cases^,    take  off  that  seeming  mo- 
roseness,  that  apparent  rancour,  with  which  they 
are  sometiines  apt  to  speak  of  the  faults  of  theii 
neighbours  ;  meaning  only  honest  indignation  ;  anc 
perhaps  be  a  means,    in   other  instances,    of  pre* 
venting  the  contrary  extreme  ;  for  he,  who  prevents] 
one  extreme^  often  prevents  another:  Socrates  must] 
have  been  very  pleasing  in  private  life,  and  his  wit 
must  have  had  a  great  tendency  to  check  such  ex* I 
cesses  as  these. — I  should  be  curious  to  know,  whe-j 

iherl 

■  Ded.  to  Frectbitikcrs,  page  ^0.  fivd. 
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ther  Sterne  thought  of  Socrates^  in  drawing  Yorick, 
or  Fielding  in  drawing^  Dr.  Harrison?  Sonve  of 
the  greatest  men  I  have  ever  heard  converse^  have 
excelled  in  delicate  and  well-bred  ridicule'. 

15.  The  Scriptures  have^  I  think,  been  consi- 
dered by  some^  as  adverse  to  the  use  of  ridicule ;  if 
they  forbad  the  use  of  it^  we  must  conclude  our- 
selves mistaken  in  our  reasoning,  but  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  All  Scripture  seems  to  be 
occasional^  and  the  occasions^  on  which  the  differ- 
ent parts  were  written,  are  serious;  so  that  men 
might  have  written  gravely  upon  them,  who,  in 
common  discourse,  did  not  discard  humour  iiitirely, 
— It  has  been  said  ^,  that  Jesus  never  was  known 
to  laugh  ;  it  may  be  so ;  extensive  views^  business, 
sufferings,  compassion,  might  possibly  prevent  it: 
at  the  marriage  at  Cana,  he  must  have  been  amidst 
festive  conversation ;  and  he  miraculously  provided 
wine,  which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man, — 
Though  he  was  sometimes  indignant  at  hypocrisy, 
he  says  of  it  what  may  be  talken  in  a  ludicrous 
light :  the  gnat  *  and  the  camel  were  both  unclean 
animals  amongst  the  Jews ;  the  swallowing  of  the 
latter  was  exaggeration,  and  of  a  kind  not  very  se- 
rious :  the  picture  of  Hypocrites  scrupulously  phil- 
tering^  lest  they  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
swallow  an  unclean  insect,  and  then  gobbling  down 
a  great  unclean  beast,  has  not  much  gravity  in  it: 
and  what  is  represented  by  it,  namely,  great  nicety 

in 

^  In  Ami^lia. 

^  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
Lord  North,  when  first  Minister;  Sir  George  Savile,  Dr*  Bal- 
guy,  Mr,  Gray,  Mr.  Mason,  Dr.  Paley;  not  to  venture  upon 
a  greater  number  of  instances ;  though  I  have  some  in  my  mind's 
eye;  equally  apt,  if  not  equally  known. 

**  In  the  Spectator,  I  think;  or  some  other  work  of  great 
excellence. 

•  Matt,  xxiii.  '24. 
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in  some  things,  and  great  want  of  nicety  in  others, 
makes  a  contrast  of  itself,  which  might  excite  some 
feehng  of  ridicule. — Our  Saviour,  in  his  teaching, 
did  not  want  to  make  sHght  and  superficial  impres- 
sions; however,  he  says  nothing  against  the  use  of 
ridicule,  as  we  wish  it  to  be  used.— Nor  do  his 
Apostles,  ^EvrpaireXia  IS  forbidden%  but  it  was  pro- 
bably low  buflbonery  and  obscenity,  or  what  we 
call  double  entendre.  Let  any  one  read  the  context ; 
and  Parkhurst's  account  of  evrpaTreXia,  and  Locke's 
note  on  n-Xeoyef  ia !  they  both  refer  to  Hammond, 
who  is  learned  and  judicious  upon  the  subject. — 
Christians  are  repeatedly  told,  that  they  are  to  re- 
joice evermore,  ihuihj  habitually  ;  an  habitual  chear- 
fulness  cannot  well  be  conceived,  without  some 
mixture  of  comic  pleasanlry  ;  it  must  be  frequently 
JJimi/iar.— The  righteous  are  to  be  glad  and  rejoice 
in  the  Lord;  and  the  true^'  of  heart  to  be  joyful: 
thisj  indeed,  is  from  the  Old  Testament:  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  are  several  passages  about 
Idolatry,  which  contain  humour ;  and  their  being 
controversial,  as  it  were,  makes  them  the  more 
to  our  purpose:  we  might  instance  in"^  Elijah's 
mocking  the  Priests  of  Baal,  and  several  passages' 
of  Isaiah. 

As  to  Lord  Skajleshiays'^  saying,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  humorous,  I  only  look  upon  that  as  Im 
method  of  treating  them  with  derision. 

The  Church  of  England  cannot  be  supposed  to 
look  upon  Ridicule  as  contrary  to  the  Scriptures, 
because  she  uses  it  with  regard  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ^ 

16\    We 

■  Ephes.  V.  4.  ^  Psalm  xxxii.  11  or  12. 

*  1  Kings  xviiu  27.  ^  Isaiah  xliv.  l6,  17. 

*  Characteristics,  voL  HI.  Miscellany  II,  Chap.  lii.  or  Le- 
land's  View,  p.  57,  41h  Edit 

^  See  Homily  on  gfxid  works.  Pan  3d,  p.  43  and  45.  Svq.. 
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16.  We  need  be  the  less  discouraged  about  using 
ridicule^  as  it  appears^  I  thinks  pretty  plaiii^  that 
all  use  it,  when  they  are  able.  Even  those  writers 
who  condemn  the  use  of  it  in  others,  use  it  them- 
selves, I  have  always  conceived,  that  Mr.  John 
Wesley  would  be  shocked  at  any  levity  concerning 
theological  subjects,  (though,  to  say  the  truths  1 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  part  of  his  works,  in 
which  he  directly  says  so;  I  am  not  well  read  in 
his  works ;) — but  I  once  heard  him  preach  con- 
cerning Demoniacs  a  discourse,  the  controversial 
part  of  w  hich  was  humourous ;  that  is,  contained 
comic  strictures,  of  a  refined  and  ingenious  sort, 
upon  his  adversaries. — And  I  am  told,  from  good 
authority,  that  he  has  great  comic  powers^. — But 
Bishop  Warburton  is  more  to  our  purpose,  as  we 
have  seen  him  contending  against  the  use  of  ridi- 
cule. I  will  select  a  few  passages  from  that  verv 
Dedication  to  the  Freethinkers,  in  which  we  have 
already  found  his  arguments—He  compares*"  the 
Freethinkers  to  a  Sir  Martin  in  a  Comedy  of  Dry- 
den's,  on  account  of  their  continuing,  through  imi- 
tation and  affectation,  needlessly  to  complain  of 
want  of  Liberty';  '"^all  the  rest,  says  he,  is  merely 
Sir  Martin  ;  it  is  continuing  to  fumble  at  the  lute, 
though  the  music  has  been  long  over/' — ^He  com- 
mends a  fine  piece  of  controversial  Irony y  written 
against  Freethinkers^.^ — He  compares  the  mixture 
of  seriousness  and  ridicule  found  in  their  writings, 
to  the  character  of  Bayes's  Actor  in  the  Rehearsal'. 
—He  compares  ridicule  in  controversy  to  chewed 
Bullets'";  and  to  Marius's  darts"; — indeed,  he 
owns,  that  the  "  disposition  towards  unseasonable 
mirth  drives   all  parties  upon  being  willy,  where 

they 

8  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  .lohii  We^le^  is  dead,  but  that 
do€»  not  seem  to  make  tht  instance  less  apt. 

»>   \\   4.   Svo.  '   P.  +.  8vn.  ^  P,  5, 

J   \\H,  «  P.  i2,  "   P.   10. 
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they  caiij  as  being  conscious  of  its  powerful  opera- 
tion in  controversy*. 

17.  The  result  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ridicule  seems  to  be  this  ; — ridicule  ought  to 
be  studied  ;  experimentally^  as  far  as  possible  ;  that 
is,  its  abuses^  and  the  evils  arising  from  them,  should 
be  marked  and  defined;  and  its  uses  brought  to 
light,  and  made  clear  and  evident. — In  specifying 
its  abuses  and  mischiefs,  we  should  condemn  all 
vicious  levity^  all  incautious  allusion,  or  painting, 
which  could  occasion  scandal  to  the  well*meaning^ 
or  loosen  principles  not  likely  to  have  others  imme- 
diately substituted  in  their  room:  though  we  should 
own,  that  more  hazard  might  safely  be  run,  than 
would  at  6rst  be  imagined. 

In  settling  the  uses  of  ridicule,  we  should  deter- 
mine, that  it  might  be  the  means  of  shewing  to 
ourselves  and  our  friends  those  faults,  which  most 
impeded  our  advancement  in  useful  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  Religion.  It  might  hinder  us  from 
being  pedantic,  self- satisfied ,  proud,  hypocritical; 
or  from  running  into  fanaticism,  or  superstition. 
And,  if  it  were  cultivated  by  men  of  abilities  and 
talents;  of  polished  minds,  and  amiable  dispositions, 
it  might,  when  mixed  with  worthy  and  pious  sen- 
timents, give  such  a  gmce  and  beauty  to  virtue  and 
religion,  as  would  make  them  universally  loved 
and  desired. 
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CHAP.     V 

CANONS   OF   CONTROVERSY. 

Having  examined  the  nature  of  controversy,  and 
the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  those,  who  engage 
in  carrying  it  on ;  and  having  spoken  pretty 
largely  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  ridicule,  I  come 
now  to  mention,  as  the  result  of  our  disquisitions, 
some  rules  or  Laws  of  Controversy,  to  which  re- 
course may  be  had^  when  any  doubts  arise  con- 
cerning the  rectitude  of  any  manner  of  disputing* 

When  Laws  are  proposed,  it  is  natural  to  ask, 
how  are  they  to  be  tnforced?  where  do  you  find  an 
authority  or  power  to  carry  them  into  execution? 
1  fear  we  have  nothing  to  trust  to,  in  fact,  but  the 
apprehensions,  which  most  men  have  of  going 
against  the  general  sense  of  reputable  and  judicious 
people ;  we  know^  that,  in  what  are  called  affairs 
of  honour,  nay,  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  vmv, 
the  ignominy  arising  from  general  blame  and  con- 
tempt acts  very  forcibly;  why  might  we  not  hope 
for  the  same  kind  of  obedience  and  submission,  if 
we  could  get  Laws  of  controversy  as  well  established 
as  Laws  of  Honour  already  are?  It  would  con- 
tribute something  to  this  desireable  end,  if  Laws 
were  only  defined,  and  published. 

But  it  might  assist  our  imagination,  and  give  a 
greater  dignity  and  consequence  to  each  Law,  if 
we  conceived  some  great  bynod,  which  should  re- 
cognize our  Laws,  and  pronounce  sentence  on  such 
as  should  violate  them.  Louis  XIV,  of  Prance  had 
some  idea  of  forming  a  great  council  by  delegates 
from  different  states,  in  order  to  settle  and  inforce 

tlie 
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the  rights  of  Nations:  why  may  not  we  imagine  a 
Council  formed  by  delegates  from  different  national 
Churches?  were  such  a  council  actually  to  meet, 
their  Laws  would  probably  be  called  Canons;  we 
will  therefore  use  that  term. — Our  Council  might 
be  both  legislative  and  judicial:  its  punishments 
might  be  disgrace,  expunging  blameable  expres- 
sion§,  &c- — the  very  idea  of  such  a  council  might 
have  its  use;  it  would  occasion  the  greater  interest, 
and  greater  distinctness,  when  it  was  said^  that  A 
had  broken  the  4th  Canon,  B  the  6th;, — and  so 
forth :  and  those  might  submit  to  a  rule  or  Law 
made  beforehand^  who  would  not  submit  to  an  ob- 
servation made  in  their  own  particular  case. 

Canon  1. — ^Let  no  one  be  allowed  to  take  any 
part  in  controversy,  who  will  not  at  all  times  be 
ready  to  proclaim^  when  called  upon,  ''  I  may  be 
in  an  error:'*  or  even  to  wear  something,  on  which 
those  words  should  be  inscribed,— In  tlie  heat  of 
controversy,  men  forget  the  numberless  sources  of 
error,  which  are  really  in  every  controverted  sub- 
ject, especially  in  Theology"  and  Metaphysics. 
Hence  presumption,  confidence^  arrogant  language; 
all  which  greatly  obstruct  the  clearing  up  of  truth. 
Any  expedient  to  set  these  in  their  true  light,  and 
make  men  sensible  of  the  tolly  of  them,  must  be 
very  serviceable ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for 
men  to  persist  in  them,  who  acknowledged  in  a 
solemn  manner,  that  they  were  continually  liable 
to  error. 

To  obviate  mistakes^  we  will  just  observe,  that 
there  may  be  cases,  in  which  the  opposite  language 
may  be  held;  a  Priest  may  say  to  one  of  his  own 
Catechumens,  '  I  am  not  to  be  considered  by^ow 
as  liable  to  error;'  that  is,  '  you  are  most  likely  to 
keep  free  from  error,  if,  for  the  present,  you  follow 

my 

^  Dr,  Balguy,  Charge  V,  as  before. 
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my  advice  and  judgment'  But  here  tlie  case  is 
very  different  from  that  which  is  supposed,  when 
we  speak  of  controversy;  this  is  the  case  of  one  of 
the  People  receiving  his  opinions  from  a  Philoso- 
pher ;  but,  in  controversy,  contending  parties  are 
equally  Philosophers, 

Canon  2.* — All  expressions  of  se^SM^ciencj/  shall 
bring  disgrace  on  him,  who  uses  them. — He  uses 
such  expressions^  who  calls  his  own  cause  the  cause 
of  God^  and  his  own  interpretation,  the  word  of 
God  ;  who  insalts  others,  and  demeans  himself  as 
if  he  acted  upon  demonstration,  instead  of  proba- 
bility. Self*snfficient  expressions  are  hurtful,  as 
they  tend  to  prevent  the  chief  end  of  controversy; 
which  is,  the  ascertaining  of  truth,  by  the  removal 
of  all  that  error,  which  is  apt  to  get  intermixed  witli 
it.^ — They  have  also  some  mischiefs  in  common  with 
some  other  faults. 

Should  any  one  think  this  second  canon  too 
nearly  allied  to  the  first,  let  him  reflect,  that  the 
faults  imphed  in  them  are  distinct,  and  would 
require  distinct  charges.  A  person  may  possibly 
own  himself  fallible,  in  form,  and  yet  may  use  self- 
sufficient  expressions ;  or  he  may  use  them,  when 
he  has  never  been  called  upon  to  declare  himself 
fallible. 

Canon  3,  All  expressions,  which  are  judged 
unmeaning  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute,  shall  be 
expunged  by  authority,  with  disgrace  to  him  who 
uses  them. 

All  expressions  are  unmeaning,  which  contain 
no  part  of  an  argument:  which  are  declamatory; 
which  one  side  has  as  much  right  to  use  as  the 
other. — And  those  might  be  added,  which  are  used 
as  technical,  pedantic,  ostentatious,  or  are  bor- 
rowed from  Systems  not  understood'' :  or  which, 
in  any  way,  miss  the  question. 

*»  See  Dr,  Balguy,  p.  193. 
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All  these  throw  a  mist  over  the  truth,  and  hin- 
der it  from  being  clearly  discerned :  they  set  the 
ideas^  which  ought  to  be  compared,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other;  and  interpose  objects,  which 
prevent  their  ag^reement*  or  disagreement  from 
appearing  distinctly. 

Canon  4.  Whoever  uses  personal  reflexions  in 
controversy  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  truth.^ — 
What  these  are,  needs  no  explanation* — Archbishop 
Sharp  says,  "  Men's''  persons  are  sacred  things/' 
And  what  if  A  were  a  dull  man,  B  a  pert  forward 
man,  C  a  sot,  D  an  hypocrite,  and  so  on  ?  all  men 
have  faultSj  and  men  who  have  different  faults  have 
written  truths,  and  men  with  different  good  qua- 
lities  have  written  falsehoods.  So  that  personal 
reflexions,  though  founded  in  truth,  help  nothing 
forward.— In  effect^  they  greatly  retard  and  ob- 
struct menial  improvement. — They  prevent  even 
just  reasoning  from  being  accepted  by  common  men; 
and,  when  any  one  is  so  uncommonly  candid, 
as  to  examine  arguments,  in  which  he  is  abused, 
he  must  meet  with  difficulties  and  hindrances  ;  he 
must  have  a  shock  of  resentment  and  indignation 
to  overcome,  which  cannot  but  require  time  and 
attention ;  and  so  divert  his  attention  from  the 
argument. 

How  much  better  than  using  personal  abuse 
would  it  be,  for  a  man  to  say  to  his  adversary, 
'  you  think  this  way,  I  think  that;  there  is  no  need 
for  us  to  feel  the  least  personal  ill  will  to  each 
other;  let  us,  as  friends,  go  hand  in  hand,  and  see 
if  we  cannot  find  out  what  it  is,  that  occasions  our 
difference  of  opinion/ 

Canon  5.     Let  no  one  accuse  his  adversary  of 
indirect  motives. 

It 


Locke  IV.  1,  2. 
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It  is  not  unfrequent  in  controversy  for  men  to 
speak,  as  if  an  adversary  did  not  really  believe  what 
he  said ;  as  if  he  used  arguments,  not  from  opinion, 
but  because  it  served  some  purpose  of  interest ; 
because  it  supported  some  cause,  in  which  he  was 
joined. — -To  speak  thus  isj  in  reality^  to  make  a 
personal  reflexion^  but  it  seems  proper  to  observe 
separately^  that  arguments  are  to  be  answered 
equally^  whether  he  who  offers  them  is  sincere  or 
not :  nay,  if  we  knew  him  to  be  insincerCj  we  must 
answer  them  ;  we  cannot  do  so  the  less,  when  we 
reflect,  that  we  have  no  vray  of  knowing  whether 
he  really  be  sincere  or  not. — To  inquire  into  his 
motives  then  is  useless ;  to  ascribe  indirect  ones  to 
him,  is  worse  than  useless ;  it  is  hurtful. 

Sometimes^  however,  the  case  is  such,  that  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  not  bound  to  take  men  in  the 
literal  sense,  when  they  profess  their  motives  for 
writing  ; — they  make  pretences  which,  to  a  private 
friend,  they  would  undoubtedly  own  are  not  to  be 
understood  literally  : — these  are  sometimes  intended 
to  ward  off  danger,  or  prevent  legal  prosecution. 
Of  this  sort  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hume's  Essay 
on  Miracles ;  Lord  Shaftesbury's  account  of  the 
pleasantry  of  the  Scriptures,  referred  to  before''. — 
I  used  to  think  Woolston's  profession  a  strong  in- 
stance of  this,  but,  from  farther  consideration  of 
his  Life  and  character '^  I  doubt  whether  it  is:  I 
rather  think  it  is  not :  which  may  be  a  warning  (to 
me  at  least)  against  judging  ha?*tily  in  such  matters. 
In  action,  we  must  follow  probabiliiif :  we  must  not, 
in  defending  ourselves,  run  into  such  excess  of  can- 
dour as  to  think  men  better  than  they  are ;  but, 
whatever  they  are,  when  we  come  to  contend  with 
them,  we  must  observe  and  obey  the  Laws  of  con- 
tention. 

Canon 

«  Chap.  iv.  Sect.  13.  *  Seel.  l6j  1?. 
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[  Canon  6.    They  are  to  be  censured,  who  charge 

I  the  couiieqiieHces  of  doctrines  upon  those^  who  only 

f  hold  the  doctiines  themselves. 

^  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  faults  of  con- 

t  troversy;  but,  though  the  consequences  are  rightly 

drawn,  it  is  unjust  to  lake  for  granted^  that  our 
adversaries  hold  themV;  how  does  it  appear,  that 
they  ever  drew  anif  consequences?  perhaps  they 
might  rather  give  up  the  original  doctrine,  than 
embrace  that,  which  has  been  deduced  from  it: 
the  deduction  might  to  them  disprove  the  doctrine: 
-^And  tlie  injustice  is  still  greater,  if  the  conse- 
quences are  not  rightly  deduced  ;  which  may  fre- 
quently be  the  case.  Sloreover,  the  consequences 
charged  are  generally  of  a  pmctical  nature,  and  they 
are  said  to  be  held,  when  tliey  really  are  not; — in 
this  way,  the  fault  gets  to  be  an  imputation  of 
vice^  and  therefore  provokes  (at  the  same  time  that 
it  perplexes)  in  the  manuer  of  a  personal  refiection. 
Men  are  led  into  this  imputing  of  consequences, 
by  reasoning  against  their  adversaries  in  the  way  of 
the  reductio  adabsttrdum^;  if,  from  any  proposition, 
absurd  propositions  follow,  it  is  rightly  concluded, 
that  the  original  proposition  is  false ;  but  it  cannot 
be  rightly  concluded,  that  the  adversaries  maintain 
those  absurd  propositions;  that  is  a  question  only  of 
fact. — The  ^  Manicheans  held,  that  the  Gospels 
were  not  written  by  Apostles,  or  even  by  apostolic 
men;  to  disprove  this  opinion,  it  has  been  urged, 
if  so,  the  Gospels  must  be  of  no  validity  ;  which  is 
an  absurd  thing  for  any  set  of  Christians  to  main- 
tain :  the  reasoning  seems  right ;  but  it  seems 
equally  right  to  say,  that,  ''  if  that  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  principle^  they  did  not  see  it/'^ — 

They 

•  See  Abp*  Sharp,  vol.  I.  Serai.  K  4thly. 

*»  Chap.  ii.  Sect.  13. 
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They  reasoned  ili,  but  still  they  did  not  maintain, 
or  mean  to  maintain,  that  the  gospels  were  of  no 
authority. 

Canon  7,  It  is  unlawful  to  refer  any  saying  of 
an  Adversary  to  a  Party, 

This  is  done,  when  it  is  said,  this  is  downright 
Popish  superstition,  Scotch  Philosophy,  Irish  blun- 
dering; these  are  rank  Tory  principles^  fine  high- 
church  doctrines. 

That  this  is  wrongs,  appears  from  hence;  it  scarce 
ever  happens,  that,  when  an  opinion  is  referred  to 
a  Party,  it  is  not  first  distorted,  stretched,  in  short 
changed,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  the  place  where  it 
is  to  be  put.  Or  if,  at  any  time,  the  opinion  is 
not  changed,  it  g^ets  to  be  differently  esteemed  ; — 
if  you  see  a  person,  for  the  first  time,  in  bad  com- 
pany, you  have  a  very  different  idea  of  him  from 
what  you  would  have,  if  you  had  seen  him  in  good 
company :— thus  the  judgment  gets  biassed  by  pre- 
judice, and  free  and  candid  inquiry  is  prevented: 
— throwing  odium  upon  any  person  has,  moreover, 
the  effect  of  provoking,  which  obstructs  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth  in  the  manner  before**  described. 

Canon  8,  Whoever  shall  be  convicted  of  the 
misapplication  of  Ridicule  in  controversy,  shall  be 
censured,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  his  case. 

The  abuses  of  ridicule  having  been  very  lately 
enumerated,  I  will  give  no  description  of  them 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  as  men  will  bear  more 
freedom  of  ridicule  at  some  times  than  at  others, 
and  ridicule  will  be  more  refined  at  one  time  than 
another,  there  should  be  conceived  a  separate  set 
of  rules  relating  to  ridicule,  to  be  changed  from 
time  (0  time.     The  general  principles,  on  which 

they 
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they  ihould  be  founded,  are^  not  to  debase  or  cor- 
rupt the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and,  to  apply  ridi- 
cule ill  such  a  manner,  as  to  rouse  men  from  Iheir 
prejudices  and  faults,  and  set  them  on  thinking  for 
themselves ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  them 
open  to  the  advice  of  those^  who  are  best  qualified 
to  think  for  them, 

9.  We  will  not  proceed  any  farther  in  forming 
Canons  of  controversy  ;  that  would  look,  as  if  we 
really  meant  to  compile  a  complete  set :  whereas,  our 
intention  is  rather  to  suggest  an  idea,  than  to  exe- 
cute a  plan.  To  make  an  useful  code  of  Laws^ 
many  counsellors  seem  required,  and  an  exact  know* 
ledge  of  the  slate  of  things.  Even  when  these  are 
to  be  had^  and  Laws  are  made,  evasions,  and  new 
modes  of  offending  will  require  new  Laws  conti- 
nually. 

In  the  Canons,  which  we  have  proposed^  we 
have  not  kept  up  to  the  strict  notion  of  three  par- 
ties in  controversy  ;  we  have  rather  conceived  two 
parties,  for  the  sake  of  coming  nearer  to  the  kind 
of  controversy,  which  actually  prevails;  to  regulate 
that  must  be  the  most  useful.  What  change  is  made 
by  transferring  controversy  from  three  to  two^  has 
been  shewn  in  the  second*  Chapter.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  best  for  contro- 
versialists^ when  there  are  but  two  parties,  to  con- 
sider themselves  merely  as  advocates,  making  the 
world  the  judge. — A  mixture  of  characters,  which 
occasions  a  confusion,  so  that  none  of  them  are 
thoroughly  supported,  seems  to  do  more  harm 
than  could  arise  from  Advocates  regarding  only  one 
side  of  a  question,  professedly. 

10.  Nothing  can  so  well  prove  the  want  of  some 
Canons  of  controversy,  as  giving  insianceg  of  the 
violation  of  those^  which  we  have  proposed.     But 

•  Sect,  8. 
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1  will  not  refer  you  to  a  nruUiplJcity  of  authors;  1 
will  select  chiefly  from  one ;  an  Author  deservedly 
admired  for  both  Genius  and  Learning:  I  mean 
the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses*  I 
conceive  this  Author  to  be  as  able  an  Advocate  as 
ever  wrote  : — in  the  light  of  what  we  call  a  Judge, 
he  seems  somewhat  less  estimable. 

Canon  1.  Against  denying  the  possibility  of 
error. 

There  may  be  the  fewer  instances  of  violating 
this  Canon,  as  it  is  levelled  chiefly  at  the  general 
stile  of  Controversy, 

Bishop  Warburton  mentions^  an  author,  who 
has  evinced  a  truth  "  beyond  the  possibilily  of  a 
reply/*  It  would  have  been  an  hard  matter  to 
evince  any  truth  so  to  Bishop  Warburton :  his  fer- 
tility in  reply  was  infinite. 

Canon  2,   Against  expressions  of  self -^lifficiencjf^ 

Bishop  Warburton*  says^  '*  All  that  has  be- 
fallen me  in  defence  of  Reiigion  is  only  the  railings 
of  the  vile  and  impotent. ' — No  one  should  be  so 
self-sufficient  as  to  call  himself  a  defender  of  Reli- 
gion, so  as  to  imply,  that  other  Christians  are  not 
defenders  of  Religion.  All  sects  of  Christians  de- 
fend what  they  think  true  Religion* 

The  same  Author  speaks'^  of  his  adversary  as 
opposing  him,  ''  in  open  defiance  of  the  Prophets 
and  the  Apostles,  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ,** — 
That  is,  the  Bishop  implies,  that  he  had  these  tin- 
douhtedbf  on  his  side:  whereas,  the  end  and  purpose 
of  the  debate  was,  to  determkie  what  was  their  real 
meaning  :  both  sides  acknowledged  their  authority. 

Canon  3*   Against  unmeaning  expressions. 

Bishop  Warburton  uses  frequently  declamatory 
expressions,   which  his  opponents   have  an   equal 

right 

^  D.  L.  voL  IV.  p.  122.  '  D.  L.  vol.  IV,  p,  134. 
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use.     '^Something'  is  to  be   allowed   to 


a  weak  cause/*  The  Freethinkers  are  charged  with 
''an  ouiiaiural  mixture  of  scepticism *'  and  dog- 
matizing."—He  says  to  tliemj  '^  Yoo  have  done 
your  worst;  you  should  think  of  growing  betters" 
— An  expression  equally  declamatory  is  this;  '*  But 
what  follows  is  such  unaccountable  jargon'^!" — 
Such  instances  as  these  might  easily  be  multiplied. 
It  is  as  easy  for  any  one  to  call  Bishop  Warburton 
'  our  holy  Prelate/  as  it  is  for  him  to  say,  ^  our 
learned  Doctor,  or  Professor.* — It  is  as  obvious  for 
one  side  as  the  other,  to  use  that  common  form, 
•^  If  you  had  given  yourself  the  trouble  to  examine, 
you  must  have  been  convinced/' 

With  regard  to  missing  ike  guestion^  see  Dr.  Jor- 
tin's  six  Dissertations'. 

l7ni>i^€Wg-i6/e  expressions  are  exposed  in  thePra- 
vincial  Letters  ;  and  in  Voltaire^s  History  of  Jan- 
senism,  and  Quietism ,  in  his  Age  of  Louis  XIV, — 
See  also  Mosheim,  12th  Cent.  2.  3.  15.  about  the 
sense,  in  which  an  Incarnate  God  might  be  at  the 
same  time  the  o^rer  and  the  oblation. 

Mosheim'  says,  that  *' the  opinions  of  Nesto- 
rius  and  the  Council  which  condemned  him,  were 
the  same  in  effect/' — To  bring  about  a  condem* 
nation,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  expressions  must 
have  been  unmeaning* 

Canon  4,   Against  personal  reflexions. 

We  do  but  find  too  many  instances  of  the  vio- 
lation of  this  Canon.  We  may  take  one  from  a 
passage  already  referred  to^. — "All  that  has  be- 
fallen me,  &c.  is  only  the  railings  of  the  vile  and 
impotent;  and  all  that  is  likely  to  befal  him,  is 
only  the  ridicule  of  all  besides/'     The  person  meant 

by 

•  De6,  to  Freethinkers  ;  p.  7,  ^  Ibid.  p.  40, 

^  Ibid.  p.  41.         ^  D.   L.  vol.  IV.  p.  137-         '  P,51,  52. 

'  Mosh.  5th  Cent.  i\  n  p.  t  D.  L.  vol.  FV,  p.  134* 
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by  ''  him,'  was  the  very  respectable  Dr.  Rutlier- 
forth. 

Bishop  Warborton^  speaking*'  of  a  writer  in  fa- 
vour of  Christianity  ;  and  of  the  Freethinkers  as  his 
accusers,  says;  "the  word  of  his  accusers  is  not 
apt  to  go  very  far  with  me/' 

Jonathan  Edwards,  speaking '  Rhoni  Hobbes,  says, 
*^  this  great  truths  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
was  not  spoiled,  because  it  was  once  and  again  pro- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice  by  the  DeviL"^ — He  is 
here  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  being 
an  Hobbisi:  perhaps  he  might  not  mean  to  abuse 
Hobbes  ;  but  only  to  argue  with  his  opponents  on 
their  own  sujipositions. 

The*"  Socinian  controversy  affords  still  too  many 
instances  of  violations  of  this  Canon, — ^See  Letter  to 
Bishop  Hallifax,  p,  29,  and  his  reply,  naming 
Mr,  Blackall  as  the  writer, 

Mr,  Frend  is  adding  to  the  nomber* 

Canon  5.  Against  ascribing  indirect  views  to 
adversaries. 

'^  Such  insinuations''  (says  Warburton^  to  the 
Fi  eeth  inkers)  are  amongst  your  arts  of  controversy /' 

He  also  charges  them™  (whether  6*w(y  or  not, 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  question)  with  *'  the  low 
cunning  of  pretending  still  to  lie  under  restraints/' 

But  there  is  so  capital  an  instance  in  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's History''  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity^ 
that  we  need  produce  no  other. — It  is  too  long  to 
transcribe,  but  it  makes  the  concluding^  remark  of 
the  three  first  parts  of  his  work.^I  will  read  it  to 
you. 

"  You 

"  Ded.  to  IV^elhinkers,  p.  6. 

•  On  Free-will,  \i.  32^/ Part  iv.  Sect  J, 

*  Seea  fihort  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  p.  92.  Uom' 
CTrabam,  about  having  hs  mucboccaiion  for  Gthht^ttuB  Chiirche&» 

I  \\  1.  Svo.  "'  P    I.  «»   \^ol  I.  p. 
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''  You  industriously  keep  out  of  eight  all  the  li- 
mitations/' &c.  Blackall  to  Dr  Hallifax,  p.  29- 

Canon  6.  Against  charging  the  consequences  of 
Doctrines  upon  those^  who  only  maintain  the  Doc- 
trines themselves. 

The  Socimans  keep  constantly,  in  spite  of  all  an- 
swers, charging  the  Trinitarians  with  denying  the 
Unity  of  God^  and  the  Humanity  of  Christ*. 

Archbishop  King,  in  his  Sermon  on  Fore-know* 
ledge',  has  a  passage  to  our  purpose, 

SlilHngQeet  Bishop  of  Worcester  opposes  Mr 
Locke  on  Identity,  as  if  iVir.  Locke  brought  into 
doubt  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Resorrection 
of  the  Body  ;  though  Mr.  Locke  maintained  that 
Doctrine. 

See  Archbishop  Sharp,  vol.  LSerm.  1.^ — 4thly.— 
See  a  good  recommendation  of  this  Canon  in  Gil- 
pin's Lives  of  the  Reformers*",  from  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's Liberty  of  prophesying. 

Nestonus  suffered  through  want  of  attention  to 
this  Canon.     See  Moshclnt,  5th  Cent.  2.  5.  9, 

If  the  Epicureans  had  been  charged  with  the  con- 
sequences of  their  Doctrines^  Cicero  observes  that 
they  would  have  been  very  different  persons  from 
what  he  found  them:  for  Epicureans  and  Stoics 
see  Encyclopedie,  vol.  I.  p.  809.  coL  2,  and  810*. 

If  we  are  Christians,  we  must  be  slaves  :  this  is  m 
substance  the  remark  of  Machiavelli,  quoted  in 
Mr,  Hume's  Natural  History  of  Religion' 

A  Chinese  Philosopher,  reasoning  against  the 
Doctrine  of  Foe,  viz.  that  the  Body  is  only  a  dweM- 
ing  for  the  sou! ;    urges^  that  Foe  must  wish  to 

root 

»  Racov.  Cat.  p.  99>  *»  Sect.  33.  3(5.  «  P.  82. 

^  See  something  to  the  purpose  of  this  Canon,  Lardner*g  He- 
resies, B.  i.  Sect.  17. 

•  Essajs,  Svo.  voL  JL  p,  455, 

'  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  xsiw  Chap.  1 9.     Nolc. 
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root  out  of  the  heart  the  virtue  of  Love  of  Parents 
(  '^  Parens;  *')  he  must  make  their  persons  despicable. 

It  would  seem  odd  to  us  to  charge  those,  who 
preach  the  immortahty  of  the  soulj  with  encou- 
rag^ing  Suicide:  yet  we  are  told^  that  Suicide  has, 
in  tact,  been  tlie  consequence  of  that  doctrine.  It 
generally  happens,  that  the  consequences  charged 
Ao  not  follow  in  fact: — but^  though  they  do  some- 
times, they  may  not  always.^ — I  do  not  know^  after 
all,  whether  the  PredeMinarians.^wANecessiiarianB, 
as  good  Christians  and  as  good  men  as  any  others, 
have  not  suffered  most  by  having  consequences  of 
their  opinions  charged  upon  them. 

I  have  given  the  more  instances  under  this  Canon, 
as  it  has  seemed  to  want  explanation;  and  as  in- 
stances under  it  seem  to  improve  and  enlarge  the 
mind:  and  to  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  that  fault 
in  controversy,  into  which  reasoning  and  weil- 
ineaning  men  are  most  likely  to  fall.  ♦ 

Canon  J.     Against  referring  things  to  Parti/ 

Bishop  Warburton  says"  of  Dr  Rutherforth, 
'*  This,  though  ttie  language  of  Toland,  Tindal, 
Collins,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Free-thinkers,  yet 
comes  so  unexpected  from  a  Professor  of  Divinity/* 
&c, 

Calixtus,  a  Lutheran  in  the  l/th  Century,  tried 
to  reconcile  contending  parties  V;  the  zealous  Pro- 
testants charged  him  with  favouring  Popery;  and  a 
Book  was  published  against  his  new  Theology  with 
this  Title,  Crj/pto  papismns  novse  Theologiae  Helm- 
stadiensis^  :  he  was  also  charged  hy  Lidhtrans  with 
favouring  the  refomied:  he  met  with  opposition 
from  opposite  parties. 

Archbishop 

*  D.  L.  vol.  IV.  p.  131. 

f  Mosheim,  Cent  17-  SecL  ^.  Part  IL  Chap.  i.  Sect.  21. 

8  Calixtus  was  of  the  university  of  Helmstadt,  where  Pro^ 
fessors  take  an  fMilh  thai  they  will  endeavour  to  diminish  disscn- 
liofli  amongst  Chris tjans.     Mosheim,  ihideni. 
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Archbishop  Fenelon's  book^  called  Maxims  of 
the  Saints,  was  condemned*  when  it  got  charged 
with  Molitdsm. 

Jonathan  Edwards  wwi  accused  of  being  an  Hob- 
bisi,  Ctidworth's  famous  work  was  charged  with 
Alheism  and  Arianism**. 

Pope  was  ranked  with  Tories  by  Whigs^  and  with 
Whigs  by  Tories.     Like  good  Erasmus. 

Canon  8.     Against  the  misapplication  of  ridicule. 

The  ridicule  thrown  by  Bishop  Warburton  on 
Dr.  Rutherforth  might  have  been  avoided,  without 
hurting  any  argunienL  It  can  scarce  be  conceived 
to  have  sprung  from  a  desire  of  promoting  truth  or 
virtue.  Take  particularly  the  quotation  from  the 
Monk  of  Chester  about  Leon  Gawer  ^ 

See  also  the  conclusion  of  the  Dedication  to  the 

Freethinkers,   about   the    Egyptian**    Swine: 

tending  to  exasperate,  rather  than  convince. 

Instances  might  be  taken  from  the  character  of 
the  Procuress  in  Foote's  Minor. 

11.  Having  seen^  that  Controversy  is  in  an 
imperfect  state^  the  last  business  we  have,  after  lay- 
ing down  some  rules,  is  to  endeavour  to  conceive 
some  other  expedients  for  improving  it. 

i.  We  should  consider  what  a  wretched  figure 
our  controversies  must  make  in  the  eyes  of  those » 
who  are  not  zealous  Christians;  of  plain  men  in 
active  life,  who  have  not  time  to-  examine  into  the 
grounds  of  different  Christian  tenets  ;  or  in  the  eyes 
of  those,  who  have  a  turn  for  philosophy,  but  have 
not  studied  Christianity.  I  fear  Lord  Bolingbroke 
gives'   but  too  Just  an  account  of  the  matter    in 

his 


Volt  L,  ]  4.  Qui&tisme, 

See  D,  L.  Pref.  to  vol-  IL  Part  i.  p,  49.  50. 

D.  L.  voL  IV,  p.  1 16. 

End  of  Ded.  to  Freethinkers. 

Works  in  Quarto,  v.pI.  I!!,  p.  423.  V25. 
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his  first  Essay  on  Human  Knowledge.  Sect.  4, — 
Till  we  make  a  better  figure  in  tlie  eyes  of  thinking 
men,  we  must  expect  to  lose  the  assistance  of  many, 
who  would  be  very  powerful  in  promoting  the 
Christian  caused 

ii.  We  should  study  the  causes  of  past  miscar- 
riages, in  history,  as  well  as  in  modern  times, — It 
seems  likely,,  that  the  Christian  Religion  would  have 
been  successfully  taught  in  China,  had  not  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  Christians  there  got  into  controversy 
with  one  another,  and  carried  it  on  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  disgust  the  Emperor.  He  had  a  very 
great  respect  fin-  the  ^  Missionaries,  on  account  of 
their  skill  in  Mathematics  and  Philosophy;  these 
had  not  been  so  much  cultivated  in  China,  as  it 
was  seen  they  deserved :  the  People,  however,  were 
not  unimproved  in  morals,  which  are  chiefly  wanting 
for  the  reception  ^  of  Christianity. 

iii.  It  might  prevent  our  being  over-heated  in 
present  controversy,  if  we  considered  how  very 
frivotous  and  contemptible  some  past  controversies 
have  been,  about  which  prejudices  no  longer  sub- 
sist. That  might  be  mentioned  about  the  immaeu- 
late  conception  ; — that  about  the  question  agitated  in 
the  l6th  Century,  whether  original  sin  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  v\lii^s  of  substances  '  or  accidents?  But, 
perhaps,  the  tieresy  of  Galileo  might  be  as  inter- 
esting as  any  to  us.  The  decree  of  the  Inquisition 
against  him^,  and  his  abjuration,  are  in  Ladvocats 

short 

'  The  lexis  of  Scripture,  which  enforce  a  prudent  regard  in 
Christians  to  those,  who  arc  not  so^  to  those  that  are  mthouf, 
should  here  be  noticed:  2  Cor.  vi.  3.^CoL  iv,  5, — 1  Thess,  iv. 
12.— 1  Tim.  lii.  7*— Titus  ii.  7,  8.— 1  Pet,ii.  12.  J5- 

f  17th  Cent,  middle:  see  Voltaire  Louis  XIV.  C^r^monics 
ChiJiaises. 

^  Book  I,  Chap.  xjx.  Sect.  20. 

*  Mo»heinj.  Index  ftacim,  r>r  l6lh  Cent.  Sect.  3*  Part  II. 
Chap,  i.  §.  33. 


^ 
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short  Biographical  Dictionary.  Any  dispute  about 
an  opinion  deemed  hereticat,  may  come  under 
religious  controvasj/. 

iv.  As  we  shall  be  called  visionary ^  and  perhaps 
derided  as  chimerical^  for  speaking  of  improved 
controversy,  as  if  it  could  ever  be  in  lact  established, 
we  should  fortify  ourselves  against  such  attacks^  by 
conceiving  clearly  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

A  man  m&jf  talk  and  converse,  as  if  he  were  of 
no  parly  ;  worldly  jiolileness  makes  men  converse 
sOj  not  uncommonly ;  why  might  not  a  regard  for 
religion?  why  might  not  this  be  extended  to  con- 
troversy ?  why  might  not  a  person  use  himself  to 
speak  in  rehgious  subjects^  as  an  Historian,  a 
Moderator,  or  what  we  have  called  a  Judge?  ibis 
would  prevent  heat  and  animosity. — U  is  by  no 
means  impossible  to  speak  of  nalui^  religion,  so 
as  not  to  offend  any  set  of  Heathens ;  of  revealed, 
so  as  to  shew  no  disrepect  to  any  thing,  that  pre- 
tended to  come  from  Heaven.  Of  Christianity, 
so  as  to  seem  to  despise  neither  Greek  Church,  nor 
Latin  Church: — and  of  reformed  Christianity,  so 
as  to  displease  neither  Lutheran,  Quaker,  nor  Bap- 
tist.—Such  language,  become  general  and  habitual, 
would  make  men  regard  one  another  in  a  favour- 
able light,  and  dispose  them  to  unanimity  and 
brotherly  agreement. 

V,  Lastly,  we  should  look  out  for  instances  of 
good  controversialists,  and  make  them  the  object?* 
of  our  Imitation.  Augustin^  in  his  controversy  with 
the  Donatists,  speaks  very  handsomely  of  Cyprian, 
at  tlie  same  time  that  he  opposes  his  opinions. — 
Those,  who  do  not  incline  to  go  to  the  fountain 
headj  may  find  specimens  in  Forbes,  Instruct, 
Hist.  Thenl.  Lib.  10,— Cyprian  himself  was  amia- 
bly moderate  and  candid.  Cypr.  Ep.  tiQ.  Oxon. 
translated  in  Wall  s  Bapt.  Chap.  ix.  2d  part  or 
p.  46  i,  Qtwuio. 
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The  amiable  Fenelan  got  up  into  his  own  pulpit 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Cambrayj  where  he  was  Arch- 
bishop^  and  condemned  himself;  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  an  act  of  authority^  but  his  manner  might 
shew^  that  he  preferred  the  unity  of  the  Church  to 
his  own  private  notions;  his  manner  ivas  such, 
that  it  has  been  *  said  of  him,  though  vanquished^ 
he  became  the  conqueror,  by  his  noble  candour. — 
The  Emperor  of  China^  Camhi^,  made  the  Mis- 
sionary speak  openly  against  the  Chinese  religion^ 
and  in  favour  of  the  Christian. 

Mr.  Hume's  note  at  the  beginning  of  his  Essay 
on  the  Populousness  of  ancient  Nations,  is  very 
candid  i — Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri. 

We  liave  an  interesting  account  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  in  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  IIL  p,  102. 
— ^and  of  Didymus'of  Alexandria^  p.  389.  <>f  the 
same  voI^ 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  Letter  of  Tilte- 
mont  to  Lami,  about  our  Saviour's  having  eaten  the 
Passover  the  evening  before  he  was  crucified.  Mons. 
Nicole  speaks  of  this  Letter'^  as  a  perfect  model  of 
Christian  controversy;  it  does  indeed  seem  a  very 
good  Letter:  simple,  frank,  benevolent. — It  is  in 
the  2d  voK  of  Tillemont's  Memoirs,  p,  678 — 754. 
— Specimens  might  be  taken  from  p.  679-  2.  (which 
is  like  Sterne's  going  hand  in  hand).  Two  first 
paragraphs  of  Section  1st.— neatness  of  method. — 
Sect.  20. — Sect.  97,  conclusion  of  first  paragraph. 
—and  p.  753.  col  2d, — to  the  end*. 

Did 

•  Voltaire,  Louis  XIV*  Quiclisme.         *»  Ibid.  Cer.  Chinoises, 

«  Voltaire  says,  in  his  Candide  (Cbap.  iv,  p,  17.)  tl^at  Eu- 
ropeans are  different  from  others  in  something  belonging  to  this 
matter,  II  faut  encore  observer  que  jusqu'  aujourd"  liui  dans 
notre  continent,  cettc  maladie  nous  est  particuUere,  commc  la 
controierxe, 

••   Ladvocat  under  Lt  Nain, 

•  Thp  passages  here  only  referred  to,  were  most  of  them  or  mil 
read  at  Lectures. 
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Did  I  recollect^  at  this  moment,  a  Protestant 
Divine,  who,  when  engaged  in  controversy,  has 
come  up  to  TiUemont*  in  liberality  and  candour, 
I  would  mention  him  with  pleasure ;  but  my  me- 
mory is  imperfect,  and  my  reading  has  been  con- 
fined. 

*  Dr.  Surges  says,  in  his  Dedication  to  Charles  1st.  (l631.) 
''  Hee  that  is  overcome  of  the  truths  parteth  victory  with  him 
that  overcometh,  and  hath  the  better  share  for  his  part."— • 
The  sentiment  is  good ;  and  Dr.  Surges  was  probably  sincere ; 
though  by  Truth  he  here  meant  his  own  opinions;  and  though  he 
was  to  be  conqueror,  not  conquered. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


Errata  in  Vol.  1. 


31.  note,  l.3./or  Apio-TOiO^  read  'Api<rra7<n 
57.  notfc «,  for  ed  read  de 
64.  Sect.  1. 1. 7.  rtfduf  as  we  should  interpret 
73.  marks  of  reference  in  lines  9  and  13  (<*  and  cj  to  cbanse  places 
—   note  *>,  1. 2.  for  puerile  reeui  puerile 
156.  I.  12. /or  ommitted  read  omitted 
171.  L  11.  dele  comma  after  however 
184.  note, /or  Kat  read  Kai 
256.  last  line,  for  «  read  »> 
260.  last  line, /or  c  rwrf  « 
284.  1. 19.  for  Proprecter  read  Propretor 
290.  1. 21.  for  steps  read  steps 
318.  note  «  for  dcou  read  deou 

345.  1.5.  for  Ei^oi/a*  read  Eliroifi  and  for  xai  and  ko*  read  kqi 
359.  note,  /or  Monk  read  Monk" 
366.  last  line  of  text,  insert  comma  qfter  see 
367. 1, 2.  for  that,  is  read  that  is, 
368. 1.  U./or  ava-^mpfirai  read  a»a-)(mptira\ 
378.  note,  1. 7.  insert  semicolon  (rfier  consideration 
380.  last  line  of  text,  for  Irenseeus  read  Irencus 
387.  last  word  of  text,  read  judge 
389. 1. 4.  read  sprang  up,  revived. 
43i).  i.  3.  for  adds  Aristotle  read  Aristotle  adds 
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